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CORRECTIONS. 


OB 


Pa^e  150,  3d  Udc  from  the  botlom,  for  Thirteen  States,  reail 
Colonics. 

Page  151,  note  (a).  By  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  ratified  in  18.5,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  former  should 
form  no  establishment  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  to  the 
north  of  Lat.  54°  40' ;  nor  the  latter  to  the  south  of  the  same  par- 
allel. But  with  regard  to  the  territory  lying:  between  this  parallel 
and  the  Oregon  or  Columbia  river,  there  remain  further  conflict- 
ing claims  b?tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  are 
Dot  yet  adjusted. 

Note  (6),  page  151,  is  erroneously  marked  as  if  it  were  one  of 
the  notes  added  to  the  American  edition. 
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BOOK  LXXV. 
UESCBIPTION  OF  AMERICA. 


Otnurqi  R^jUctionse^Origin  of  tie  .Omericans. 

The  klfltor/  of  geographical  discoveries  leads  us  repeat-    book 
edly  to  tho  shores  of  the  New  World :  we  follow  to  them    I'Unr. 
the  ancient  navigators  of  Scandinavia  ;*  and,  after  seeing   ^ 
Ae  notices  which  thej  had  collected,  hecome  lost  or  ob-^f^^er^ 
acured,!  we  again  accompany  the  immortal  Columbus  toca. 
that  continent  which  ought  to  have  been  honoured  with  his 
name.^    We  are  now  about  to  traverse,  in  the  progress  of 
description,  the  different  regions  of  this  part  of  the  world ; 
but,  conformably  to  our  usual  method,  we  shall,  first  of 
all,  cast  a  glance  over  its  original  features,  as  well  as  the 
race  of  men  by  which  it  is  inhabited. 

The  spirit  of  system  has  sometimes  exaggerated  flie^onfigara 
points  of  resemblance,  sometimes  the  diflbrences,  which  Amedca. 
have  been  supposed  to  be  observable  between  America  and 
the  eld  eoBtinent^    Hie  esrtemal  forms  of  the  new  conti* 

*  See  History  of  Geography,  Book  XVIII. 
t  Ibid.  %  IM.  Book  XZU» 
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iieut,  it  is  true,  strike  us  at  first  sight  by  the  apparent  c 
•  traat  which  they  afforil  with  the  old.  The  immense  island^ 
~  composed  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Europe,  viewed  as  one  en- 
tire region,  presents  an  oval  figure,  of  which  the  greater 
diameter  in  considerably  inclined  to  the  equator;  its  out- 
line is  pretty  equally  interrupted  on  both  sides  by  gulfs 
and  inland  seas;  and  the  rivers  descend  from  each  in 
nearly  equal  proportionR.  In  America,  on  the  contrary, 
■we  perceive  a  lengthened,  indeHnahle  figure,  abruptly  cut 
short  at  the  extremilies,  with  the  principal  dimension  run* 
ning  almost  in  the  direction  of  the  poles ;  two  great  penin- 
sulas united  together  by  a  long  isthmus,  which,  whether 
we  consider  its  form,  or  the  primitive  rocks  of  which  it  is 
composed,  bears  no  rcsemblanco  whatever  to  the  isthmus 
between  Africa  and  Asia ;  immense  gulfs,  the  mediterranean 
seas  of  America,  which  open  on  the  eastern  side;  on  the 
opposite  coast,  we  perceive  an  unbroken  shore,  with  only 
some  slight  indentations  at  the  extremities;  and,  finally, 
the  great  rivers,  almost  without  exception,  flowing  towards 
the  Atlantic. 

The  actual  diflcrcnces,  nevertheless,  disappear,  or  at 
least  become  less  important,  when,  on  contemplating  the 
0  general  outline  of  the  globe,  we  perceive  that  America  is 
merely  a  continuation  of  tliat  belt  of  elevated  land,  which, 
under  tho  names  of  tlio  plateau  of  Caffraria,  of  Arabia,  of 
Persia,  and  Mongolia,  forms  the  spine  of  the  ancient  con- 
tinent, and,  scarcely  interrupted  at  Behring's  Straits,  con- 
stitutes also  the  Rocky  or  Columbian  Mountains,  the  pla- 
teau of  Mexico,  and  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes.  This 
zone  of  mountains  and  plateaus — like  a  vast  ring,  crum- 
bled and  fallen  back  upon  its  encircled  planet — presents, 
generally  speaking,  a  declivity,  shorter  and  more  rapid  on 
that  side  of  the  hastn  of  the  great  Austro- Oriental  Ocean, 
of  which  the  Indian  Sea  constitutes  a  part,*  than  on  the  side 
of  tlio  Atlantic  and  Polar  Seas.  This,  then,  is  the  great 
leading  feature   common   both   to   one  continent   and   the 
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Other — a  Teature  in  which  the  smaller  apparent  diflTerences    book 
are  lost,  ^^^^' 

This  correspondence  and  continuity  of  the  two  great  ^^^^ 
islands  of  the  globe^  already  leads  us  to  reject  the  idea  of  term  JVeu; 
the  more  recent  origin  of  America — an  opinion  which  one  ^^^*'*^'- 
is  almost  ashamed  of  being  under  the  necessity  of  refut- 
ingy  since  it  is  contrary  to  the  established  laws  of  hydro- 
statics.   Yety  how  many  opinions  are  maintained  in  geo- 
logy,  which  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  physics !  We  must, 
therefore,  repeat,  that  the  level  of  the  sea  being  necessa- 
rily, within  a  few  feet,  every  where  the  same,  no  consider- 
able tract  of  country  can  either  be  more  ancient,  or,  especi* 
ally,  more  recent  than  the  rest.*    The  expression,  JV*eti; 
Contintntf  ought  merely,  therefore,  to  recall  the  chronologi- 
cal order  of  our  knowledge. 

The  general  level  of  America  in  reality  presents  a  re-  Level  or 
markable  difference  from  that  of  the  old  continent    This  [||^  <'''"''' 
difference  does  not  consist  in   the  greater   height    of  its 
mountains;  for,  if  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru  rise,  by  some 
of  their  summits,  twenty  thousand  feet,  we  are  now  almost 
certain  that  the  mountains    of  Thibet    attain  an  equal, 
and  perhaps  a  still  greater  elevation.    But  the  plateaus, 
which  support  these  mountains,  are   separated   in  Ame- 
rica from  the  low  plains  by  an  extremely  short  and  rapid 
declivity.    Thus,  the  region  of  the  CordiUeras,   and  that  Elevated 
of  the  table  land  of  JIfexico — aerial,  temperate,  and  sa-^°^^°^ 

*  r      .  1.  regions. 

lubrious  tracts  of  country— come    in  immediate  contact 
with  the  plains  watered  by  the  MssissippU  the  Jimacum, 
and  the  Parana.    Even  these  plains,  whatever  may  be 
their  nature — whether  they  are  covered  with  tall  and  wav- 
ing plants,  as  the  savannahs  of  the  Missouri ;  or  offer  to  Savan- 
the  view,  like  the  Llanos  of  the  Caraccas,  a  surface,  at  one  no^\!id^' 
time  burnt  up  with  the  sun,  and  at  another  refreshed  by  P&mpat. 
tropical  rains,   and  clothed  with  superb  grasses;  or,  in 
fine,  similar  to  the  PampaSf  and  to  the  Campos  Fareods, 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Berliner  Monat-Schrifl,  t.  XV.  p.  191.'    Smith  Barton^i 
Natural  History  of  Pennsylvania,  1. 1,  p.  4. 
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they  opiHwe  t«  llic  fiu'y  or  the  winds  tlieii-  hills  of  luuvinj 
sanil,  intcnniiigled  with  stagnnnt  pnnilst  anil  covered  with 
"saline  plants; — all  o(  tltem  preserve  so  very  low  a  level  as 
to  be  rarely  ititerrui-tcil  by  rising  ground :  for  (he  ridge 
of  the  .Ipaladiian  iir  Mlegkany  mountains,  in  Nui-th  Ame- 
rieii,  and  tlmt  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Bra^iil,  in  South  Ame- 
i-ica.  are  only  connected  with  tlie  great  rentral  cli»in  of  the 
CordilleruH  by  plHtraus  of  little  elevatioO)  or  by  mere  ac- 
clivitie.'^,  nnil  inconsiderable  eminences.* 

From  thiH  vast  extent  of  tiio  American  plains,  results  the 
immense  length  uf  the  rivers  which  water  that  part  of  the 
globe.     Of  tJiis,  the  following  table  may  convey  an  idea : — 

XENGXa    AKD    COT7KSE    OF   AMEBIC&N   ItlVEBS. 

Bosin  qflkc  Great  Otetm. 

IfDirlb  in  lofpiia 

Coltnnbia,  or  Tacontcbe-Tasse,  [or  Oregou]        .        .        .       320 

San-Pholipe,  {nippBitd  course)  300 

Colorado 8ft) 

Ifnknoim  Batin. 
yjaekciuie,  tho Onoz\$»b.  (Rivern/ Ptau) 

Basin  oj  lludsrm'x  Bay. 
Shaitcatliawai),  witb  the  Nelsoo,  (ilt  mouth) 

AvtiaiitQin,  iriib  the  Aerera 

Albftoy 

Bivin  a/the  Jlbtnlic,  (Nobtb  A»Ubica.) 

rbeltiTeT  St.  Uwreiicp,  (/ram  Onfarfo)  .  220^ 

Oulawu.  Wi  lriti«(ary> .  17 

CwuiecliGut IQ 

Bnttn  of  fftf  6'«y  qfJUtxito,  (subordinate  to  tbe  Allantic.) 

Miui&sippi,  (alone) JS754 

AliiMuri,  tvitb  llie  lower  MitsMcippi           .... 
r  Hirer  PJallo 

Iti  iributariw,      <4rtan.as      '.'.'.'.'.'. 
^  Kcd  Hirer 

Batin  qftht  Caribbran  Sea,  (same.) 
Altjdaleoa, 

*  Sn  'Tlig  LcTeli  of  tbo  Continenu,'  pi.  4.  of  toI.  1.  of  this  sununair  (9 
Ifaa  LirtI*  of  Mexico,  in  lh«  Alias  ofM.  de  KtimbDliC. 
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Basin  of  the  Atlantic^  (Sodth  America.)  BOOK 

Length  in  leasoe*  ittv 

of25/o  a  degree.  ■^^*'^' 


Its  tribotaries. 


Ita  tribotaries,    < 


OrincKso 480        — — 

Etseqaibo  ...:.■ 125 

Amason,  or  Maragnon 1000 

Ucayal,  or  Apo-Paro  and  Beui       .        .  4.50 

Yotau 2.W 

Iiirna 250 

Parana4juza,  or  Madeira               .        .  51  Tt 

Topayos 310 

XiDgQ 3IH) 

Napo 220 

Rio-Negro 32«'i 

Tocaotin,  or  Ri?er  of  Gram-Para ^KX) 

Paraiba 180 

SaD-Fraocisco 42.5 

Ptirana,  or  Rio  de  la  Plata 710 

''Paraguay       ..••..  400 

Pilcomajo,  (a  tributary  of  tbe  preceding)  340 

Vermejo        •        .        •        .        .  220 

Salado 250 

Uraguay 220 

Moyale-Levou,  or  Colorado 360 

CnsQ-Levou,  or  Negro 180 

Owing  to  this  continuation  of  the  same  leTcl,  the  re- Remarks 
spective  beds  of  the  rivers  are  na  where  less  distant  from  o? us^lT^*^ 
each  other;  for  some  are  divided  by  mere  ridges,  and  fre-er;>. 
qaently   even    these   are    deficient     Accordingly,  many 
rivers  mingle  at  the  early  part  of  their  course  those  wa- 
ters which  are  destined  for  different  estuaries.    Thus,  the 
Orinoco,  and   the  Rio  Negro,  a  tributary  to  the  Ama- 
zon, communicate  by    the  Cassiquiary ;   and    a  similar 
branch  unites  the  Beni  and  the  Madeira.    It  appears  cer- 
tain that,  in  the  rainy  season,  a  boat  might  pass  from  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Paraguay  into  those  of  the  Ama- 
zon, which  wind  along  the  elevated  plain  called  Campos 
Faraaeis,    In  North  America,  the  same  circumstance  has  Great 
produced  an  infinite  number  of  lakes.    The  Slave  Lake,  "^  "])]|;'g 
the  Assinibaifif  and  the   Winnipegf  are  surrounded   by  a 
hundred  others,  that  are  likewise  of  a  very  considerable 
size,  and  by  many  thousand  lesser  ones^  which  in  general 


ue  bordered  by  a  ridge  of  rocks,  like  tLose  of  Finland. 
The  country  becomes  less  covered  with  water  as  we  ad- 

~  vance  towards  the  soutli.  Still,  nevertheless.  Lake  Supe- 
rior, Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  in  Canada, 
form  almost  a  sea  of  fi-esh  water,  whose  superfluous  wa- 
ters piTcipitate  thcmaelvcs  by  the  river  Saint  Lawrence, 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  South  America,  under  a  more 
burning  sky,  sees  its  lakes  rise  and  disappear  nith  tbe 
rainy  season.  The  Xaraijes,  and  the  Yhera,  are  of  the 
number  of  these  more  or  less  periodical  lakes;  amongst 
which  the  Parima,  better  known,  will  one  day  take  its 
pl.cc. 

c-  From  this  general  division  of  America  into  lofty  moun- 
tainous plateaus,  and  very  low  plains,  there  results  a 
contrast  between  two  climates,  which,  although  of  an  ex- 
tremely dificrent  nature,  arc  in  almost  immediate  proxi- 
mity. Peru,  the  valley  of  Quito,  and  the  city  of  Mexico, 
though  situated  between  the  tropics,  owe  to  their  ele- 
vation the  genial  temperature  of  spring.  They  behold 
even  the  Paramos,  or  mountain  ridges,  covered  with 
snow,  which  continues  upon  some  of  the  summits  almost 
the  whole  year,  while,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues, 
an  intense  and  often  sickly  degree  of  heat  suffocates 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ports  of  Vera  Cruz  or  of  Guaya- 
quil.    These  two   climates  produce   each  a  diSeront  sys- 

•tem  of  vegetation.  The  flora  of  the  torrid  zone  forms  a 
border  to  tbe  fields  and  groves  of  Europe.  Such  a  remark- 
able proximity  as  this,  cannot  fail  of  frequently  occasion- 
ing sudden  changes,  by  the  displacement  of  these  two 
masses  of  air,  so  differently  constituted, — a  general  inconve- 
nience, experienced  over  the  whole  of  America.  Every 
where,  however,  this  continent  is  exposed  to  an  inferior  de- 
gree of  heat     Its  elevation  alone  explains  this  fact,  as  far 

t  as  regards  the  mountainous  region;  hut  why,  it  may  be 
asked,  does  it  extend  to  low  tracts  of  country  ?  To 
this  an  able  observer  makes  the  following  reply:  "The 
trifling  breadth  of  this  continent;  its  elongation  towards 
Ihe  icy  poles ;  tiic  ocean,  whose  unbroken  surface  is  swept 
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by  the  trade  winds;  the  currents  of  extremely  cold  wa-  sook 
ter  which  flow  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  Peru;  ^^^^^ 
the  numerous  chains  of  mountains  abounding  in  the  sources 
of  river&ff  whose  summits,  covered  with  snow,  rise  far 
above  the  region  of  the  clouds ;  the  great  number  of  im- 
mense rivers  that,  after  innumerable  curves,  always  tend 
even  to  the  most  distant  shores ;  deserts,  but  not  of  sand, 
and  consequently,  less  susceptible  of  being  impregnated 
with  heat;  impenetrable  forests,  that  spread  over  the 
plains  of  the  equator,  covered  with  rivers,  and  which,  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  that  are  the  farthest  distant 
from  mountains  and  from  the  ocean,  give  rise  to  enor- 
mous masses  of  water,  which  are  either  attracted  by  them, 
or  are  formed  during  the  act  of  vegetation.  All  these 
causes  produce,  in  the  lower  parts  of  America,  a  climate 
which,  from  its  coolness  and  humidity,  is  singularly  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Africa.  To  these  causes  alone,  must 
we  ascribe  that  abundant  vegetation,  so  vigorous  and  so 
rich  in  juices,  and  that  thick  and  umbrageous  foliage, 
which  constitute  the  characteristic  features  of  the  new  con- 
tinent'** 

Assuming  this  explanation  as  sufficient  for  South  Ame- 
rica and  Mexico,  we  shall  add,  with  regard  to  North 
America,  that  it  scarcely  extends  any  distance  into  the 
torrid  zone ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
succeeding  book,  stretches,  in  all  probability,  very  far 
into  the  frigid  zone,  and,  unless  the  revived  hope  of  a 
North- West  passage  be  confirmed,  may,  perhaps,  reach  and 
surround  the  pole  itselfl  Accordingly,  the  column  of  frozen 
air  attache<l  to  this  continent,  is  no  where  counterbalanc- 
ed by  a  column  of  equatorial  air.  From  this  results  an 
extension  of  the  polar  climate  to  the  very  confines  of  the  tro- 
pics; and  hence  winter  and  summer  struggle  for  the  ascen- 
dency, and  the  seasons  change  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
From  all  this,  however.  New  Albion  and  New  California 
are  happily  exempt;  for,  being  placed  beyond  the  reach 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  1. 1,  p. 23.  Trad,  de  M.  Eyries. 


of  the  ft«ezing  winds,  they  enjoy  a  temperature  analogndir' 
tn  their  Latitude. 

~     Tlie    productions    of   America  offer  Bome  pecnliaritiea. 

.^Tiic  most  indisputable  of  these,  is   its   abounding  so   re- 
markahly  with  gold  nnd  silver,  which  are  met  with  even  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  principally  in  veins  of  the  schis- 
tose rucks,  which  compose  Itie  Coiililleras  of  Chili,  of  Peru, 
nnd  of  Mexico.     Gold   is  met  wilK  in  the  greatest  lUBntity 
in  the  former  of  these  regions,  and  silver  in  the  liitter.     To 
the  nortii  of  the  mnnntaina  of  New  Mexico,  the  plains,  mea- 
dows, and  little  clusters  of  rocks,  frerjuently  contain  vast 
beds  of  copper.     Before  we  inquire  how  it  happens  tliat  the 
Now  Continent  is  distinguisbcd  for  such  immense  miiiern^H 
lichei),  it  would  no  doubt  be  well  tu  enquire  whether  or  TitfM 
tlie  interior  of  Africa  conceals  similar  metalliferous  rcgionaff 
nay,  whether  even  that  of  Asia  did   not  formerly  ronlaht* 
what,  in  the  present  day,  is  exhausted  ?     Taking  forgrant- 
i:d  that  America  is  decidedly  superior  in  this  point  of  view* 
it  must,  nevertheless,  be  avowed,   that  the  situation  of  tta 
minerals,  the  position  of  its  mines,  and  the  other  circum- 
stances of  its  physical  gcographj',  have  not  hitherto  been  de- 
scribed with  so  much  care,   »s  to  enable  us  to  indicate  t 
cause  of  this  superiority. 

In  America,  as  in  all  other  regions   of  the  world, 
animal  tribes  appear  to  bear    a  pnp  )rtion,  b  it!i    in    t1 
number  and  their  size,  to  the  extent  of  the  country  wbicll 
has  given  tlicm  birth.     The  musk  ox,  the  bison  of  Northi 
America,    and   the   Magellanic   ostrich    of    South    Am» 
rica,  equal  in  size  their  corresponding  species   of  the  oM 
world ;  the  elk  ur  stag  of  New  California  even  attains  i 
gigantic  fflHgnitudc;  but  all  the  other  quadrujieds,   suci 
as  the  lama,  the  giianacu,  the  jaguar,  and  the,  anti,  yield  in 
size  as  well  as  strength  to  the  same  description  of  animal 
in  Asia  and  Africa.     This  fact,  however,   is  by  no 
exclusively  conGuod  to  the  New    Continent.     The  s 
of  New  Holland  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  arc  againj 
smaller  than  those  uf  America;  and   the   same  decrease  o^ 
animal  life  mi^ht  no    doubt   bp    remarked    between  Nfr 
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Holland  and  Madagascar^  if  the  present  state  of  our  know-^    £txT, 
kdg^  ertablrd  11s  to  draw  such  a  parallel*  •»  f  »i 

Yfgetabie  life,  which  depends  on  moistliret  shows^  onV«8«**^ 
tfie  contrary,  over  the  greater  part  of  America^  a  singular  ^0118^" 
degree  of  vigour.  The  pines  that  shade  the  Columbia, 
whose  tops  rise  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  three  hundred 
feet,  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  giants  of  tlie  vegetable 
world.  Next  to  these  might  be  named  the  plantain  and 
tnlip  trees  of  the  Ohio,  having  a  circumference  of  from 
for^  to  fifty  foet.  The  low  parts  of  the  country,  both  in 
South  and  North  America,  are  covei*ed  with  extensive 
forests ;  and  yet*  nevertheless,  the  barrenness  of  one  part 
of  the  region  of  the  Missouri,  of  the  plateaus  of  New 
Mexico,  of  the  Llanos,  of  the  Caraccas,  of  the  Caiiipos 
Paraxis,  and  of  the  Pampas;  or,  in  other  words,  of  follj 
one  quarter  of  this  continent,  ought  to  deter  us,  in  respect 
to  its  vegetation,  from  employing  all  those  exaggerated 
expressions  which  are  servilely  copied  front  one  description 
t»  another. 

The  absolute  difference  that  exists  between  a  great  nam-  Pecuiiarit 
ber  of  the  animals  and  vegetables  of  America,  and  those  of[^e^ani-^ 
the  old  world,  constitutes  a  fact  of  a  more  positive  nature,  "^^^s* 
With  the  exception  of  the  bear,  the  fox,  and  the  rein-deer, 
which  endure  with  impunity  the  rigours  of  the  frigid  zone; 
except  the  seal  and  the  whale  tribes,  inhabitants  of  all  the 
shores,  and  of  the  Diddphis.'*  probably  introduced  into 
Peru  by  a  colony  from  the  islands  of  the  Great  Ocean-*-^ll 
the  animals  of  both  Americas  appear  to  form  particular 
species,  or,  at  least,  distinct  races.  Even  the  American 
rein-deer,  or  the  cariboUf  has  never  been  seen  in  Siberia. 
The  original  is  a  variety  of  our  stag ;  but  the  latter  never 
passes  the  southern  latitudes  of  Siberia.  The  same  remark 
18  applicable  to  the  great  m  ild  sheep,  said  to  be  met  with 
in  the  interior  of  California.  The  bison,  and  the  musk 
pX|  which  pasture  from  the  lakes  of  Canada  to  the  seas  of 

*  opossum  tribe. 
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California ;  the  cougoaar  and  jaguar,  whose  roara  resonna 
XiSXT.    ji]  distant  echoes,  from  tbc  entrance  of  the  Rio  del  Norte 

—^—^~  to  the  farther  bank  of  the  Amazon  ;  the  anti,  or  tapir, 
conveying  a  faint  sketch  of  the  elephant;  the  pecari,  and 
the  patira,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  wild  boar;  the 
cabiai,  agouti,  paca,  and  other  Hpccies  analogous  to  the 
bare;  the  ant-eaters,  tamanduas,  tamanoirs,  all  devoorera 
of  insects;  tbe  indolent  and  feeble  slolh;  the  useful  lama, 
with  Iho  vigogne;  the  light  sapajou;  the  noisy  parrot, 
and  the  gaudy  serpent,  all  differ  essentially  from  those 
very  animals  of  the  old   continent  to  which   they   make 

^aoiiMt  *''®  '^'"^^^  approach.  All  the  animals  thus  peculiar  to 
America,  form,  like  those  of  New  Holland,  a  distinct 
family,  and  evidently  are  aboriginal  in  the  country  which 
they  inhabit.  Would  any  one,  in  fact,  attempt  to  affirm* 
that  the  cougouar  and  Jaguar  have  swum  across  thither 
from  Africa  ?  or,  can  it  be  supposed  that  tbe  touyou,* 
bume  on  its  feeble  wings,  could  have  traversed  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  ?  Certainly  no  one  will  maintain  that  the  animals 
of  Peru  and  Mexico  could  have  passed  from  Asia  into 
America;  since  none  of  them  can  live  in  the  frigid  zone, 
vliich  they  must,  first  of  all,  have  necessarily  crossed.  It 
is  equally  impossible  to  suppose,  that  all  the  animals  ex- 
isting on  the  globe,  are  derived  from  America;  and,  con- 
sequently, those  who  would  place  the  terreatnal  paradise  on  ' 
the  banks  of  either  tbe  Amazon  or  La  Plata,  would  makw~ 
just  as  little  progress  in  this  investigation  as  they  who  as-'-.^ 
sign  it  a  situation  on  the  Euphrates.  Notliing,  therefor^'^ 
remains,  but  the  accommodating  resource  of  a  treiiiendoi 
convulsion  of  nature,  with  a  vast  tract  of  country  swallow-r 
cd  up  by  the  waves,  which  formerly  united  America  with^ 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  old  world.  Such  conjectures 
as  these,  however,  being  devoid  of  all  historical  support, 
do  not  merit  a  moment's  consideration.  Consequently,  wa: 
cannot  refrain  from  admitting,  that  the  animals  of  Ame*)!<j 
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rica  origiDated  on  (he  very  soil,  which^  to  this  present  day^    bo 
they  still  inhabit*  ^^ 

This  origin  once  admitted,  we  must  direct  our  attention  ^^^ 
to  a  circumstance  which  is  common  to  both  continents,  and  d 
Those  species  which,  in  America,  represent  the  lion  and-*°^^ 
tiger,  inhabit  the  torrid  zone,  and  seem  to  derive  from  the 
heat  of  a  burning  climate  the  ferocity  with  which  they  are 
animated.  In  the  same  country,  the  form  of  the  anti  or 
tapir,  slightly  recalls  to  our  recollection  that  of  the  ele- 
phant ;  thus  the  prolongation  of  the  cartilages  appears  ta 
belong  to  the  torrid  zone.  The  birds  with  imperfect  wings 
and  irregular  plumage ;  the  ostrich  of  Africa,  and  the  cas- 
sowary of  New-Holland,  seem  to  claim  a  natural  kindred 
with  the  touyou  of  South  America.  The  large  insects, 
the  enormous  reptiles,  and  the  birds  with  splendid  and  va- 
riously coloured  feathers,  people  the  warmer  regions  of  ei- 
ther continent  The  climate  of  their  temperate  regions 
seems  to  have  produced  the  same  effects  on  the  lower  ani- 
mals. The  two  varieties  of*  the  ox  that  inhabit  the  pla- 
teaus of  California  and  the  savannahs  of  the  Missouri, 
have  neither  the  habits  nor  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  ferocious  buffalo  of  Caffraria.  The  wild  sheep,  and 
the  lama — ^that  intermediate  animal  between  the  sheep  and 
the  camel — like  their  prototypes  on  the  old  continent,  de- 
light in  the  pastures  of  the  desert  In  the  two  worlds* 
there  is  a  resemblance  in  every  thing,  but  nothing  is  iden- 
tically the  same. 

These  reflections  lead  us  to  a  very  difficult  question.  Fossi 
The  race  of  animals  of  which  there  no  longer  exist  any  ^°"" 
individuals  in  the  present  day,^  and  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted only  by  means  of  the  fossil  bones  that  are  disco- 
vcred  in  the  earth,  belong,  in  general,  to  an  order  of  things 
very  different  from  the  actual  condition  of  the  globe,  and 
anterior  to  the  existence  of  man.  May  there  not,  however, 
be  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  fossil  elephant  of  the  Ohio, 

*  Myliuf,  de  Origine  Animalium,   et  Migratione  Gentiuni,  p.  56.    Geneva, 
1667.     Buffon,  etc.  Ptr. 


and  tit  tl»  megatherium  of  Paraguay  ?    BHried  in  mobile 
and  supcrfirlal  strata,  the  remains?  ut  these  animnlR  may 

■"have  belonged  to  a  rare  which  became  extinct  at  a  compa- 
ratively modern  epoch.  An  exact  deacrtption  of  the  situa- 
tion in  \^hirh  thcw  fossil  remains  have  been  found  can  alone 
deride  the  rjiieNtion. 

After  bating  admitted   an  animal  creation  peculiar  to 

'  Afnerica  as  well  as  to  New-Hotland,  ought  we  likewise 
to  conclude,  that  the  Americans  are  a  distinct  race  of  peo- 
ple? Wo  are  not,  it  is  true,  obliged  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject, as  it  is  not  within  the  hounds  of  positive  history ;  for 
no  history  ascends  to  so  remote  a  period.  We  ought,  nc- 
Tcrthetess,  to  admit,  as  an  established  fact,  that  the  Ame- 
ricans, whatever  their  origin  may  he,  constitute,  in  the 
present  day,  by  their  physical  characters,  not  less  than  by 
tlieir  |)cruliar  idiom,  a  rare  essentially  dilTereitt  from  the 
rest  of  miinkind.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  has  been 
demonstrated  by  a  long  scriesof  physiological  observations. 
The  natives  of  this  part  of  the  world  ai-e,  in  general,  of  a 
large  size.*  of  a  robust  frame,  and  a  well  proportioned 
figure,  free  from  defects  of  organization.  Their  complex- 
ion is  of  a  bronze,  or  reddish  rninier  hue — rusty -coloured 
as  it  uere,  and  not  unlike  ciniiam'm  or  tannin.  Their  hair 
is  black,  long,  c^tarse,  and  shining,  but  not  thickly  set  on 
the  head.  Their  beard  is  thin,  and  grows  in  tufts.  Their 
forehead  is  low,  nud  their  eyes  arc  lengthened  out,  with 
the  outer  angles  turned  up  towards  the  temples;  the  eye- 
brows high,  the  cheekbones  primiinent;  the  nose  a  little 
flattened,  hut  well  marked:  the  lips  extended,  and  their 
teeth  closrly  set  and  piiiutcd.  In  their  tnoutti.  there  is  an 
expr-ession  of  sweetness  whirl)  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  gloomy,  liai-sh.  and  even  strrn  character  of  their  coun- 
tenance. Their  head  is  of  a  square  shape,  and  their  face 
is  broad,  without  being  flat,  and  tapers  towards  the  chin. 
Their  features,  viewed  in  profile,  arc  prominent,  and  deep- 
ly sculptured.      They  have  a  high  chest,   massy   thighs. 
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and  arcbed  legs,  their  foot  is  large,  and  their  whole  body  boh 
squat  and  thick  set."*^  Anatomy  likewise  enables  us  to  as*  ^^^ 
certain  that  in  the  cranium,  the  superciliary  arches  arc 
more  stroipgly  marked;  the  orbits  of  the  eye  deeper;  tka 
cheek-bones  more  rounded,  and  better  defined ;  the  tempo« 
l*al  bones  more  level ;  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw  less  di- 
verging; the  occipital  bone  not  so  convex;  and  the  facial 
line  more  inclined  than  among  the  Mongol  race,  with  whofa 
it  has  been  sometimes  attempted  to  confound  them.  The 
shape  of  the  forehead  and  of  the  vertex  most  frequently  de- 
pends on  tlie  employment  of  artificial  means  ;t  but,  indepen- 
dently of  the  custom  of  disfiguring  the  heads  of  infants,  there 
is  no  otlier  people  in  the  world  in  whom  the  frontal  bone  is 
so  much  flattened  above  ;^  generally  sfieaking,  the  skoU  is 
light 

Such  are  the  general  and  distinguishing  characteristics  Anomi 
of  all  the  American  nations,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  those  whp  occupy  the  polar  regions  at  its  two  extremi- 
tie$.$  The  Hyperborean  Esquimaux,  as  well  as  the  South- 
em  Puelches,  are  below  the  middle  stature,  and  in  their 
features  and  figure  present  the  greatest  resemblance  la 
the  Samoides.|j  The  Abipones,  and  still  more  especially^ 
the  Patagonians,  attain  a  gigantic  height  This  stroag 
and  muscular  constitution  of  body,  together  with  a  tatt 
figure,  is  in  a  certain  degree  met  with  among  the  natives 
of  Chili,  as  well  as  among  the  Carribbeans  who  inhabit 
the  plains  of  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco,  as  far  as  the 
sources  of  the  Bio-Blanco,5[  and  amongst  the  Arkansas^ 

*  Blumeobacb,  p.  146. 183.  194.  283.  Humboldt,  Essai  ppl.  sur  la  Nouvaile 
Espagne,  torn.  1.  p.  381 ;  ed.  io  8vo.  Felix  de  Beaujour  Aper^u  des  £tats-UDi% 
p.  173. 

i  Blumenbach,  p.  218. 

%  A.  de  Humboldt,  torn.  I.  p.  397,  398. 

I  O.  FoTster^s  Voyage  to  the  North- West  Coast  of  America,  III.  65.  Ulloa's 
Historical  and  Phjrsical  Notice  on  South  America,  II.  Vateron  the  population 
of  America,  62  and  63. 

II  Hearne's  Voyage  to  the  North  Sea,  157.  Charlevoix,  45. 
?  A.  de  Humboldt,  I.  384. 
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BOOK    who  aro  esteemed  among  the  LandmimcBt  savages  of  tliii 

^i*"*-    continent.* 

All  reasoniDg  upon  the  causea  of  the  variety  of  colour) 
of  the  human  skin,  are  here  at  variance  with  observation 
because  the  same  copper  oi>  hronze  hue  is,  with  some  slighl 
exceptions!  common  to  almost  all  the  nations  of  America 
without  the  climate,  the  situation,  or  the  mode  of  living, 
appearing  to  exercise  the  sit g litest  influence.  Will  the  Zam- 
bus,  formerly  tleiiominated  Carribbeans,  of  the  Island  of  St 
Vincent,  bo  cited  in  opposition  to  this  opinion?  They  ex- 
haled, in  fact,  that  strong  and  disagreeable  odour  whicli 
seems  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the  negro.!  Their  black  skii: 
presented  that  silky  softness  to  the  touch,  which  is  so  parti- 
cularly observed  among  the  Caffres ;  but  they  were  descend- 
ed from  a  mixture  of  the  natives  with  a  race  of  Africans .: 
The  true  Carribbeans  are  red. 

The  colour  of  the  natives  of  Brazil  and  of  California, 
is  deep,$  although  the  former  inhabit  the  temperate  zone 
and  the  latter  live  near  the  ti-opic.  The  natives  of  New 
Spain,  says  M.  do  Humboldt,||  arc  darker  coloured  than 
the  Indians  of  Quito  and  of  New  Granada,  who  inhabit 
a  precisely  analogous  climate.  We  even  find  that  the  na- 
tions dispersed  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Gala,  are  brownei 
than  those  that  border  on  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala. 
The  people  of  Rio  Xegro  arc  darker  than  those  of  the 
Lower  Orinoco,  yet  the  banks  of  the  Ibrmer  of  these  two 
rivers  enjoy  a  cooler  climate.  In  the  forests  of  Guiana, 
especially  near  the  sources  of  the  Oi'inoco,  there  exist  se- 
veral tribes  of  a  whitish  complexion,  who  never  have  min- 
gled with  Europeans,  and  are  surrounded  by  other  na- 
tions of  a  dark  brown.^]     The  Indians  who,  in  the  torrid 

•  Chularoix,  VI.  165. 

t  TbibauK  dc  ChapTalon,  Voyage  n   In  Mnrliniciuc,  p.  4-1.     Biol,  Voysee 
dc  ta  >'iaiKS  iquinoiiale,  353.    Blutnenbach,  p.  IBO  and  101. 
t  Lcbload,  V.7a[G  aux  Anlillo.  lom.  I,  cbap.  9. 

II  I^c.II.cbap.  VI.paMirr. 
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zone^  inhabit  the  most  elevated  table  land  of  the  Cordis  Booi 
leras  of  the  Andes ;  those  who,  under  the  45*  of  south  lati-  ^^'^^^ 
tude^  live  upon  fish  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  of 
Chonosy  have  a  complexion  as  much  copper-coloured  as  they 
who  cultivate  under  a  burning  sun  the  banana  in  the  nar- 
.rowest  and  deepest  valleys  of  the  equinoctial  regions.  To 
this  it  must  be  added,  that  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
mountains  are  clothed,  and  were  so  long  before  the  con- 
quest, while  the  aborigines  that  wander  on  the  plains  are 
perfectly  naked,  and,  consequently,  are  always  exposed  to 
the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun.  Every  where,  in  short, 
it  is  found  that  the  colour  of  the  American  depends  very 
little  on  the  local  situation  which  he  actually  occupies ;  and 
never,  in  the  same  individual,  are  those  parts  of  the  body 
that  are  constantly  covered,  of  a  fairer  colour  than  those 
that  are  in  contact  with  a  hot  and  humid  air.  Their 
infants  are  never  white  when  fhey  are  born ;  and  the  In- 
dian Caziques,  who  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  luxury, 
and  who  keep  themselves  constantly  dressed  in  the  inte- 
rior of  their  habitations,  have  all  the  parts  of  their  body, 
with  the  exception  of  the  palms  of  their  hands  and  the 
soles  of  their  feet^  of  the  same  brownish  red,  or  copper 
colour. 

This  deep  tint  continues  to  be  met  with  as  far  as  the^c«p- 
remotest  coast  that  borders  on  Asia.  It  is  only  under  the  ^^^^' 
54°  10'  north  latitude,  at  Cloak  bay,  in  the  midst  of  In- 
dians with  a  copper-coloured  skin,  small  and  very  long 
eyes,  that  a  tribe  is  thought  to  have  been  distinguished, 
who  have  large  eyes,  European  features,  and  skin  of  a 
lighter  colour  than  thatf  of  even  our  own  peasants.  Michi- 
kinakou,  the  chief  of  the  Miamis,  spoke  to  M.  Yolney* 
of  Indians  in  Canada,  who  only  become  brown  by  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  and  by  rubbing  their  skin  with  fat  and 
the  juices  of  herbs.  According  to  Major  Fike,t  the  in- 
trepid Menomenes  are  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their 

^  Tableau  des  Etats-Unis,  t,  II.  p.  435.  t  Voyage,  1. 151. 


featares,  by  tlioir  large  anil  expressive  eyes,  and  by  tf^ 
'  plexion  of  a  clcnrer  tint  IIirh  anjr  of  (lie  otlier  hordes  of 
'  ttie  Cl*tp|ieM  Kvs.  The  cxpi-rasion  of  tlieir  countenance  at 
oncf  brratlifs  swratnexs,  and  a  noble  iii<l4'|ip<i'!enco.  Thi^ 
arc  all  of  tlipm  finely  rorineil,  and  arc  of  a  middle  stature. 
Tlie  Li-fanis,*  who.  tt»  the  number  of  atinut  8Cio  warriors, 
'Wander  fnim  ihe  banks  of  tlie  Rio-Graniie  to  the  interior 
of  tlic  proi  ince  of  Texas,  in  Now  Mexico,  Lave  light  hairj 
and,  in  general,  are  fine  looliing  men.  According  to 
Adol|>has  Dfi'ker.l  whn,  in  r664,  accompanied  the  Dutch 
adinirKt  I'Eimite  round  Cape  Uorn,  prople  are  likewise 
met  \ti1ft  at  Terra  del  Fiicgo,  who  are  born  while,  but 
wIh)  paint  their  bodies  red  and  other  colours.  These  trl- 
0iiig  anontalieB,  however  well  authenticated,  would  only 
tend  still  more  strongly  to  prove,  that,  notwithstanding  Hie 
variety  of  climate  and  elevation  inhabited  by  the  different 
races  of  mankind,  nature  neter  di'viates  from  the  lawB  un- 
der whirh  stie  lift-s  acted  for  many  thousand  years. 

The  beard,  which  ti-avrlh-rs  formerly  refuficd  to  the 
Amerirans,  is  nt  last  restoi-ed  and  confirmed  to  them  in 
the  present  day.  The  Indians  who  inhabit  the  torrid 
zone  and  South  America,  have  generally  a  small  beard, 
which  becomes  larger  by  shaving.  Still,  lioncver,  there 
are  many  individuals  who  have  neitlter  beard  nor  hair  on 
any  part  of  thfir  person  exct'|i(  (heir  head.  Galeno^  iii«, 
forms  us,  (hat  among  tlie  Palagonians  (here  arc  many  olA 
men  hIio  liave  b<>ards,  althougl*  they  are  short  and  thini 
AltuuNt  all  the  Indians  in  the  environs  of  Mexico,  wew 
small  mustachios,  uhirh  modern  travellers  have  likewise 
diacovrred  among  the  inhabitants  if  the  north-west  coast 
of  Araenia.  Wlien  we  collect  togrther,  and  compare  all 
these  diffei-enl  facts,  it  appears  a  conclusive  inference  tliat 
tite  Indians  haie  a  larger  quantity  of  beard,  in  proportion 
to  their  distance  fmm  the  equator.  Besides,  thi^  apparent 
I  vant  «f  beard  is  a  distinguishing  feature  v\hich  does  not 


■  (dcm.  II.  us. 

t  Viijc  al  Etiieclio dc  Mi^ 


S,  p.  331. 
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exclusively  belong  to  the  Americans.  Many  hordes  of  book 
eastern  Asia,  the  Aleutians,  and,  especially,  some  nations  ^^^^« 
of  African  negroes,  have  so  very  little  beard  that  one 
might  almost  be  tempted  to  deny  altogether  its  existence* 
The  negroes  of  Congo  and  the  Caribs,  two  remarkably 
robust  races  of  men,  who  arc  often  of  a  colossal  size,  prove 
-that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  physiological  dream  to  look 
upon  a  beardless  chin  as  a  certain  indication  of  degeneracy 
and  physical  weakness  in  the  human  species. 

These  physiological  characters  undoubtedly  establish  a  The  Ame« 
close  affinity  between  the  Americans  and  the  Mongol  race,  "n^onhr 
that  inhabits  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia ;  as  same  na- 
well  as  the  Malays,  or  the  fairest  of  the  natives  of  Polyne-  ^°"* 
sia,  and  of  the  other  archipelagos  of  Oceanica.    This  re- 
semblance, however,  which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  mere 
colour,  cannot  apply  to  the  more  essential  parts, — ^the  cra- 
nium, the  hair,  and  the  profile.    If,  in  the  system  of  the 
unity  of  the  human  species,  the  Americans  be  considered  as 
a  branch  of  the  Mongol  race,  it  must  be  supposed  that,  dur- 
ing an  almost  countless  succession  of  ages,  it  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  its  parent  trunk,  and  subjected  to  the  gradual 
influence  of  a  peculiar  climate. 

Next  to  physiological  characters,  language  is  the  most  inquiry 
indisputable  proof  of  the  common  origin  of  different  nations.  [t^^guS. 
It  is  from  the  languages  of  America  that  the  most  positive  g^s* 
indications  have  been  supposed  to  be  derived  of  that  emigra- 
tion of  the  people  of  Asia,  to  which  the  population  of  the 
new  world  has  been  ascribed.    Mr.  Smith  Barton  was  the 
first  who  gave  any  thing  like  consistence  to  this  hypothesis^ 
by  comparing  together  a  great  number  of  different  Ameri- 
can and  Asiatic  idioms.*    These  analogies,  as  well  as  those 
"which  had  been  collected   by  the  Abbe  Hervas,f  and  M. 
yater4  are,  no  doubt,  too  numerous  t6  be  looked  upon  as 
ibe  mere  result  of  chance ;  and  yet,  after  all,  as  M.  Vater 

*  SmiUi  Barton,  New  Viewi,  Ac, 

t  Htrrmii  Dictionnairt  Poljg^otte,  p.  38,  etc 

%  Vater,  on  the  populatioD  of  Amenet,  p.  l^, 
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iey  pfovc  notliing  beyorit]  single  commahii 
and  partial  emigrations.  Of  geographical  connexiun,  they 
'are  almost  coin|iletcly  destitute;  and,  without  tiiis  roncate- 
nation,  bow  is  it  possible!  to  deduce  from  them  any  rational 
conclusion  ? 

We  have  revised  the  rescarclies  of  tlie  tliree  above  named 
learned  individuals,  and,  although  wc  have  not  any  very 
extensive  materials  at'onr  disposal,  wc  obtained  results 
which,  at  one  time,  led  us  to  believe,  that  we  were  on  the 
point  of  demonstrating,  as  an  historical  truth,  the  entirely 
Asiatic  origin  of  the  languages  of  America. 

At  first,  we  discovered  the  undeniable  geogi-apltical  con- 
'  nexion  of  many  of  the  principal  words,  that  have  been 
,  propagated  from  Caucasus  and  the  Ural  mountains,  to  the 
Cordilleras  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined 
tliat  these  are  mere  syllables,  which  we  force  into  a  resem- 
blance by  dint  of  etymological  dexterity;  for,  tliey  are  en- 
tire wonls,  dis5gured  only  by  terminations,  or  the  in- 
flexions of  sound,  and  of  which  our  readers  might  almost 
tj*ace  the  steps  of  emigration.  The  most  striking  objects 
in  the  heavens,  and  on  the  earth;  the  most  interesting  re- 
lations of  human  nature;  the  earliest  wants  of  life; — sucli 
are  the  links  by  which  many  of  the  languages  of  Amerta 
are  connected  with  those  of  Asia.  Some  atliuities  evea, 
of  a  more  metaphysical  description,  are  observed  in  tlui 
pronouns  and  numerals.  Here,  however,  the  chain  is  moR 
frequently  broken.  But,  this  is  not  all;  during  our  rc- 
searches  this  geographical  concatenation  has  often  present- 
ed itself  under  the  form  of  a  double  and  triple  line  of  com- 
munication. Sometimes  these  lines  are:, confounded  t»- 
gethcr  at  intermediate  points,  about  Bchring's  Straits 
and  in  the  Aleutian  Islands;  hut  they  arc  distingnighed 
by  their  terminal  links.  The  number  of  established 
analogies  is  more  than  double  what  had  been  previonslj 
observed.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a  single  denomination  of  tbc 
sun,  the  moon,  tbe  earth,  the  two  sexes,  the  parts  of  tb 
human  body — which  has  paised  from  one  continent  to  tti 
other;  there  are  two,  three,  four,  denominations,  detv 
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from  languages  of  Asia,  acknowledged  to  belong  to  differ-    book 
cnt  roots.*  ixxv. 

So  many  unlooked  for  affinities — and  sucli^  too,  as  had """"""" 
not  been  detected  by  our  predecessors,  might  almost  have 
induced  us  to  maintain,  with  a  certaiii  degree  of  confidence^ 
the  purely  Asiatic  orgin  of  many  of  the  languages  of  Ame- 
rica. But,  sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  truth,  we 
will  not  attempt  to  erect  an  imposing  and  hazardous  asser- 
tion on  the  mere  basis  of  our  own  ob8ervations,-M)n  the 
contrary,  we  will  candidly  avow,  that  the  analogy  between 
the  idioms  of  the  two  continents,  although  raised  by  our  re- 
searches to  a  new  degree  of  certainty  and  importance,  mere- 
ly authorizes  us  to  draw  the  following  conclusions : — 

Istf  Asiatic  tribes,  connected  by  descent  and  idiom  with  R«>uit  of 
the  Fins,  the  Ostiacs,  the  Permian,  and  Caucasian  nations,  searchef. 
have  emigrated  towards  America,  by  following  the  coasts 
of  the  Frozen  Sea,  and  by  crossing  Behring's  Straits.  This 
emigration  extended  to  Chili  and  Greenland. 

2d,  Asiatic  tribes,  connected  by  descent  and  by  idiom  with 
the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Ainos,  and  the  Kourilians, 
have  passed  into  America,  by  proceeding  along  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Ocean.  This  emigration  extended  at  least  as 
far  as  Mexico. 

Sd,  Asiatic  tribes,  connected  by  descent  and  idiom  with 
the  Tongusians,  the  Mantchoos,  the   Mongols,   and    the 
Tartars,  have  extended  themselves,  by  folio  wing  the  heights 
of  the  two  continents,  as  far  as  Mexico  and  the  bay  of ' 
Apalachia. 

4th,  None  of  these  three  emigrations  have  been  sufficient- 
ly numerous  to  efface  the  original  character  of  the  indigen- 
ous nations  of  America.  The  languages  of  this  continent 
have  received  their  development,  their  grammatical  forma- 
tion, and  their  syntax,  independently  of  all  foreign  influence. 

5thf  These  emigrations  have  taken  place  at  an  epoch  at 
which  the  Asiatic  nations  only  knew  how  to  count  as  far 

•  Consult  the  following  Table  of  the  Geographical  Connection  of  (he  Lan* 
guages  of  America  andAaia. 
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remarks,  liiey  i»rovc  notliiiig  beyonil  single  comniunicatiol 
'■    and  partial  emigrations.     Of  gcograpliinal  connexion,  they 
~~aro  almost  completely  destitute;   and,  without  this  concate- 
nation, how  is  it  possible'  to  deduce  from  them  any  ratiooal 
conclusion  ? 

Wc  have  revised  the  rescarclics  of  tlic  three  above  named 
learned  individuals,  and,  althuugh  we  have  not  any  very 
extensive  materials  at  'our  disposal,  wc  obtained  results 
which,  at  one  time,  led  us  to  believe,  that  wc  were  on  the 
point  of  demonstrating,  as  an  histnrical  truth,  the  entirely 
Asiatic  origin  of  the  languages  of  America, 
f  At  first,  wc  discovered  the  undeniable  gcograpMcal  con- 
"!'=  ncxion  of  many  of  the  principal  words,  that  have  been 
di.  propagated  from  Caucasus  and  the  Ural  mountains,  to  the 
Cordilleras  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined 
that  these  are  mero  syllables,  which  we  force  into  a  reaem- 
blance  by  dint  nf  etymological  dexterity ;  for,  they  are  en- 
tire  'nords,  disfigured  only  by  terminations,  or  the  in- 
flexions of  sound,  and  of  which  our  readers  might  almost 
trace  the  steps  of  emigration.  The  most  striking  objects 
in  the  heavens,  and  on  the  earth;  the  most  interesting  re- 
lations of  human  nature;  tlie  earliest  wants  of  life; — such 
are  the  links  by  which  many  of  the  languages  of  Amci-ica 
are  connected  with  those  of  Asia.  Some  affinities  even, 
of  a  more  metaphysical  description,  are  observed  in  the 
pronouns  and  numerals.  Here,  however,  the  chain  is  moi-e 
t'i-er|ucntly  broken.  But,  this  is  not  all;  during  our  re- 
searclios  this  geographical  concatenation  has  often  present- 
ed itself  under  the  form  of  a  double  and  triple  line  of  com- 
munication. Sometimes  these  lines  arc:  confounded  to- 
gether at  intermediate  points,  about  Bchring's  Straits 
and  in  the  Aleutian  Islands;  but  they  arc  distinguished 
by  their  terminal  links.  The  number  of  established 
analogies  is  more  than  double  what  had  been  previously 
observed.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a  single  denomination  of  the 
Hun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  two  sexes,  the  parts  of  the 
human  body — which  has  passed  from  one  continent  to  the 
other;  there  are  two,  three,  four,  denominations,  derived 
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from  languages  of  Asia,  acknowledged  to  belong  to  differ-    book 
cnt  roots.*  ixxv. 

So  many  unlooked  for  affinities — and  sucb^  too,  as  had  — — ~-" 
not  been  detected  by  our  predecessors,  might  almost  have 
induced  us  to  maintain,  witli  a  certain  degree  of  confidence, 
the  purely  Asiatic  orgin  of  many  of  the  languages  of  Ame- 
rica. But,  sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  truth,  we 
will  not  attempt  to  erect  an  imposing  and  hazardous  asser- 
tion on  the  mere  basis  of  our  own  observations, — on  the 
contrary,  we  will  candidly  avow,  that  the  analogy  between 
the  idioms  of  the  two  continents,  although  raised  by  our  re- 
searches to  a  new  degree  of  certainty  and  importance,  mere- 
ly authorizes  us  to  draw  the  following  conclusions : — 

Istf  Asiatic  tribes,  connected  by  descent  and  idiom  with  ^^'"'^  ^^ 
the  Fins,  the  Ostiacs,  the  Permian,  and  Caucasian  nations,  searchef. 
have  emigrated  towards  America,  by  following  the  coasts 
of  the  Frozen  Sea,  and  by  crossing  Behring's  Straits.  This 
emigration  extended  to  Chili  and  Greenland. 

2d,  Asiatic  tribes,  connected  by  descent  and  by  idiom  with 
the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Ainos,  and  the  Kourilians, 
have  passed  into  America,  by  proceeding  along  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Ocean.  This  emigration  extended  at  least  as 
far  as  Mexico. 

Sd,  Asiatic  tribes,  connected  by  descent  and  idiom  with 
the  Tongusians,  the  Mantchoos,  the  Mongols,  and  the 
Tartars,  have  extended  themselves,  by  folio  wing  the  heights 
of  the  two  continents,  as  far  as  Mexico  and  the  bay  of 
Apalachia. 

4th,  None  of  these  three  emigrations  have  been  sufficient- 
ly numerous  to  efface  the  original  character  of  the  indigen- 
ous nations  of  America.  The  languages  of  this  continent 
have  received  their  development,  their  grammatical  forma- 
tion, and  their  syntax,  independently  of  all  foreign  influence. 

5thf  These  emigrations  have  taken  place  at  an  epoch  at 
which  the  Asiatic  nations  only  knew  how  to  count  as  far 

•  Consult  the  following  Table  of  the  Geographical  Connection  of  (he  Lan* 
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nrnarks,  tfioy  {ii-ovc  notliiiigbeyoriO  single  communtcan! 
I.SSV.  and  partial  emigrations.  Of  geographical  connexion,  they 
'  are  almost  compleleJy  destitute;  and,  witliout  this  roncate- 
natioiii  how  is  it  possible^  to  deduce  from  them  any  ratioaal 
conclasion  i 

Vfa  have  revised  the  researches  nf  tlic  three  above  named 
leai'ned  individuals,  and,  although  we  have  not  any  very 
extensive  materials  at 'our  disposal,  wc  obtained   rcsalts 
whichf  at  one  time,  led  us  to  believe,  that  we  were  on  the 
point  of  demonstrating,  as  an  historical  truth,  the  entirely 
Asiatic  origin  of  the  languages  of  America. 
Ofigiii  nf        At  first,  we  discovered  the  undeniable  geographical  con- 
'''*  **'*''.^ncxion  of  many  of  tlie  principal   words,  that  have   been 
can  woida.  propagated  from  Caucasus  and  the  Ural  mountains,  to  the 
Cordilleras  of  Mexico  and  Peru.     Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined 
^H_  that  these  are  mere  syllables,  which  we  force  into  a  rcsem- 

^^k  blance  by  dint  of  etymological  dexterity ;  for,  they  are  en- 

^^V  tire  Avonls,   disfigured   only    by   terminations,   or  the  in- 

^^  flexions  of  sound,  and  of  which  our  readers  might  almost 

trace  the  steps  of  emigration.  The  most  striking  objects 
ill  the  heavens,  and  on  the  earth;  the  most  interesting  re- 
lations of  human  nature;  the  earliest  wants  of  life; — such 
are  the  links  by  which  many  of  the  languages  of  America 
)ire  connected  with  those  of  Asia.  Some  afliuities  even, 
of  a  more  ractapNysical  description,  are  observed  in  the 
pronouns  and  numerals.  Here,  however,  the  chain  is  more 
frequently  broken.  But,  this  is  not  all;  during  our  re- 
ficarchcs  this  geographical  concatenation  has  often  present* 
ed  itself  under  the  form  of  a  double  and  triple  line  of  com- 
munication. Sometimes  these  lines  are.^^confounded  to- 
gether at  intermediate  points,  about  Bchring's  Straits 
and  in  tlie  Aleutian  Islands;  but  they  are  distinguished 
by  their  terminal  links.  The  number  of  Established 
analogies  is  more  than  double  what  had  been  previously 
observed.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a  single  denomination  of  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  two  sexes,  the  parts  of  the 
human  body — which  has  passed  from  one  continent  to  the 
other;  there  are  two,  three,  four,  denominations,  derived 
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from  languages  of  Asia,  acknowledged  to  belong  to  differ-    book 
ent  roots.*  ixxv. 

So  many  unlooked  for  affinities — and  sucb^  too,  as  had  """"""^ 
not  been  detected  by  our  predecessors,  might  almost  have 
induced  us  to  maintain,  witli  a  certain  degree  of  confidence, 
the  purely  Asiatic  orgin  of  many  of  the  languages  of  Ame- 
rica. But,  sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  truth,  we 
will  not  attempt  to  erect  an  imposing  and  hazardous  asser- 
tion on  the  mere  basis  of  our  own  observations,-M)n  the 
contrary,  we  will  candidly  avow,  that  the  analogy  between 
the  idioms  of  the  two  continents,  although  raised  by  our  re- 
searches to  a  new  degree  of  certainty  and  importance,  mere- 
ly authorizes  us  to  draw  the  following  conclusions : — 

Istf  Asiatic  tribes,  connected  by  descent  and  idiom  with  ^'"'^  ^^ 
the  Fins,  the  Ostiacs,  the  Permian,  and  Caucasian  nationSf  searchef. 
have  emigrated  towards  America,  by  following  the  coasts 
of  the  Frozen  Sea,  and  by  crossing  Behring's  Straits.  This 
emigration  extended  to  Chili  and  Greenland. 

2d,  Asiatic  tribes,  connected  by  descent  and  by  idiom  with 
the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Ainos,  and  the  Kourilians, 
have  passed  into  America,  by  proceeding  along  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Ocean.  This  emigration  extended  at  least  as 
far  as  Mexico. 

Sdf  Asiatic  tribes,  connected  by  descent  and  idiom  with 
the  Tongusians,  the  Mantchoos,  the   Mongols,   and    the 
Tartars,  have  extended  themselves,  by  folio  wing  the  heights 
of  the  two  continents,  as  far  as  Mexico  and  the  bay  of ' 
Apalachia. 

4tfh  None  of  these  three  emigrations  have  been  sufficient- 
ly numerous  to  efface  the  original  character  of  the  indigen- 
ous nations  of  America.  The  languages  of  this  continent 
have  received  their  development,  their  grammatical  forma- 
tion, and  their  syntax,  independently  of  all  foreign  influence. 

5th,  These  emigrations  have  taken  place  at  an  epoch  at 
which  the  Asiatic  nations  only  knew  how  to  count  as  far 

*  Consult  the  following  Table  of  the  Geographical  Connection  of  (he  Lan* 
guages  of  America  ondAiia. 


mnarlis,  tbey  prove  iiotbing  beyond  single  comniunicationsV 
&Dd  partial  emigrations.  Or  geographical  connexion,  they 
~Bre  almost  completely  destitute;  and,  wJtliout  tliJH  roncate- 
nation,  how  is  it  possible'  to  deduce  from  tbem  any  ratioaal 
conclusion  I 

We  have  revised  the  rcscarclies  of  the  three  above  named 
leai'ned  individuals,  and,  although  we  have  not  any  very 
extensive  materials  at 'our  disposal,  wc  obtained  results 
which,  at  one  time,  led  ua  to  ftelieve,  that  wc  were  on  the 
point  of  demonstrating,  as  an  historical  truth,  the  entirely 
Asiatic  origin  of  the  languages  of  America. 

At  first,  wc  discovered  the  undeniable  geographical  con- 
'-'  ncsion  of  many  of  the  principal  words,  that  have  been 
a.  propagated  from  Cavicasus  and  the  Ural  mountains,  to  the 
Cordilleras  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined 
that  these  are  mere  syllables,  which  we  force  into  a  resem- 
blance by  dint  of  etymological  dexterity ;  for,  they  are  en- 
tire words,  disfigured  only  by  terminations,  or  the  in- 
flexions of  sound,  and  of  which  our  readers  might  almost 
ti-acc  the  steps  of  emigration.  The  most  striking  objects 
in  the  heavens,  and  on  the  earth;  the  most  interesting  re- 
lations of  human  nature;  the  earliest  wants  of  life; — such 
are  the  links  by  which  many  of  the  languages  of  America 
are  connected  with  those  of  Asia.  Some  allinities  even, 
of  a  more  mctajihysical  description,  are  observed  in  the 
pronouns  and  numerals.  Here,  however,  the  chain  is  more 
frequently  broken.  But,  this  is  not  all;  during  our  re- 
searches this  geographical  concatenation  has  often  present- 
ed itself  under  the  form  of  a  double  and  triple  line  of  com- 
munication. Sometimes  these  lines  are  confonnded  to- 
gether at  intermediate  points,  about  Bchring's  Straits 
and  in  tlie  Aleutian  Islands;  but  they  are  distinguished 
by  their  terminal  links.  The  number  nf  established 
analogies  is  more  than  double  what  had  been  previously 
observed.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a  single  denomination  of  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  two  sexes,  the  parts  of  the 
human  body — which  has  passed  from  one  continent  to  the 
other;  there  are  two.  three,  lour,  denominations,  derived 
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from  languages  of  Asia,  acknowledged  to  belong  to  differ-    book 
ent  roots.*  ixxv. 

So  many  unlooked  for  affinities — and  sucb^  too,  as  had  -—■""" 
not  been  detected  by  our  predecessors,  might  almost  have 
induced  us  to  maintain,  witli  a  certain  degree  of  confidence, 
the  purely  Asiatic  orgin  of  many  of  the  languages  of  Ame- 
rica. But,  sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  truth,  we 
will  not  attempt  to  erect  an  imposing  and  hazardous  asser- 
tion on  the  mere  basis  of  our  own  observations,—- on  the 
contrary,  we  will  candidly  avow,  that  the  analogy  between 
the  idioms  of  the  two  continents,  although  raised  by  our  re- 
searches to  a  new  degree  of  certainty  and  importance,  mere- 
ly authorizes  us  to  draw  the  following  conclusions : — 

Istf  Asiatic  tribes,  connected  by  descent  and  idiom  with  ^«>ui(  <>f 
the  Fins,  the  Ostiacs,  the  Permian,  and  Caucasian  nationSf  searchei. 
have  emigrated  towards  America,  by  following  the  coasts 
of  the  Frozen  Sea,  and  by  crossing  Behring's  Straits.  This 
emigration  extended  to  Chili  and  Greenland. 

2d,  Asiatic  tribes,  connected  by  descent  and  by  idiom  with 
the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Ainos,  and  the  Kourilians, 
have  passed  into  America,  by  proceeding  along  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Ocean.  This  emigration  extended  at  least  as 
far  as  Mexico. 

3d,  Asiatic  tribes,  connected  by  descent  and  idiom  with 
the  Tongusians,  the  Mantchoos,  the   Mongols,   and    the 
Tartars,  have  extended  themselves,  by  folio  wing  the  heights 
of  the  two  continents,  as  far  as  Mexico  and  the  bay  of ' 
Apalachia. 

4thf  None  of  these  three  emigrations  have  been  sufficient- 
ly numerous  to  efface  the  original  character  of  the  indigen- 
ous nations  of  America.  The  languages  of  this  continent 
have  received  their  development,  their  grammatical  forma- 
tion, and  their  syntax,  independently  of  all  foreign  influence. 

5thf  These  emigrations  have  taken  place  at  an  epoch  at 
which  the  Asiatic  nations  only  knew  how  to  count  as  far 

*  Consult  the  following  Table  of  the  Geographical  Connection  of  (he  Lan- 
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BOOK  as  two,  or,  at  most,  three,  and  had  not  completely  formed 
I.XXV.  ^i^g  pronouns  of  their  languages.*  It  seems  probable  that 
"~~~  the  emigrants  of  Asia  brought  with  them  merely  their  dogs, 
and,  perhaps,  their  hogs;  and  that  they  knew  bow  to  con- 
struct canoes  and  huts;  but  they  did  not  give  any  particular 
name  to  the  divinities  which  may  have  been  the  objects  of  their 
worship,  nor  to  the  constellations,  nor  the  months  of  the 
year. 

6thf  Some  Malay,  Javanese,  and  Polynesian  words  may- 
have  been  conveyed  to  South  America  by  a  colony  from 
Madagascar,  with  greater  facility  than  by  the  Great  Ocean, 
where  the  winds  and  currents  do  not  favour  an  easterly 
navigation. 

7fA,  A  certain  number  of  African  words  appear  to  havo 
been  introduced  by  the  same  channel  as  the  Malay  and 
Polynesian  terms ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  however, 
have  yet  been  detected  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  the 
basis  of  an  hj'pothesis.f 

%th,  The  words  of  the  European  languages  which  seem 
to  hare  passed  into  America,  are  derived  from  tlie  Finnish, 
and  Letten^  languages ;  and  are  connected  with  the  new 
continent  by  the  Permian,  Ostiac,  and  Youkagire.  No- 
thing in  the  Persian,  German,  or  Celtic;  nothing  in  the 
8hemitic$  languages,  or  in  those  of  western  Asia;  nothing 
in  those  of  northern  Africa,  indicates  former  emigrations 
towards  America. 

This  is  the  result  of  our  researches  and  of  those  of  our 
predecessors.  Some  Asiatic  idioms  have  {lenetrated  into 
America ;  but  the  general  aggregate  of  the  languages  of 
this  continent — like  the  race  of  people  by  which  they  are 
spoken — ^presents  a  distinct  and  original  character.  We 
will  now  proceed  to  consider  their  general  affinity. 

^  Sm  tht  aamben  and  the  pronouns  in  the  table, 
t  Seo  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

t  A  dialect  of  Lithuania,  spolLen  in  Rigay  Couxland,  Jager,  and  Livonia. 
2eituoft,  caj>.684. 
fStetel.  Lp.«70. 
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Among  tlie  prodigious  number  of  very  different  idioms    book 
wlHcb  are  met  with  in  the  two  Americas,  some  of  them  ex-    i*xxv, 
tend  themselves  over  a  vast  expanse  of  country.    In  South  ^^J^^ 
America,  Patagonia  and  Chili  appear*  in  some  measure,  analogy 
to  possess  only  one  single  language.     Dialects  of  the  Ian-  ^^^^^^^i^olJ 
gnage  of  the  O-uaranis  are  diffused  fi*om  Brazil  to  Rio  Ne- 
gro, and  even,   by  means  of  the  Omagwi  idiom,   as  far 
as  Quito  itself*    There  is  an  analogy  between  the  langua- 
ges of  the  Lule  and  of  the  VUela  ;  and  a  still  greater  be- 
tween those  of  wSymar  and  of  SapiboconQf  which  decidedly 
have  almost  the  same  numeral  terms.    The  Quichua  lan-V^"^^' 
guage,  the  principal  one  of  Peru,  partakes  equally  with 
those  last  mentioned  in  many  numeral  terms,  exclusive  of 
the  analogies  which  it  offers  with  the  other  languages  of 
the  neighbouring  country.    The  idiom  of  Mai'pim  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  those  of  Quipunavi  and  of  Caveri. 
It  has  likewise  considerable  afBnity  with  the  .AvanaiSf  and 
has  given  rise  to  the  idionofs  of  Meepure,  of  Parene,  of 
Chirrupa,  and  of  many  others  that  are  spoken  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  higher  Orinoco,  and  the  ^maxanA 
The  Caribbeans,  after  having  exterminated  the  CabreSf  ex- 
tended their  language  with  their  empire,  from  the  equator 
to  the  Virgin  islands.    According  to  the  assertion  of  a  mis- 
sionary, the  Oalibi  language  enabled  him  to  communicate 
"with  all  the  natives  of  this  coast,  the  Cumangoles  alone 
excepted*!      Gily  considers  the  Caribbean  as  the  parent 
language  of  twenty  others,  and  particularly  of  that  of 
TamanacOf  by  which  he  was  able  to  make  himself  under- 
stood almost  everywhere  on  the  lo>ier  Orinoco.^     The 
Baliva  language  is  the  original  of  the  Ature,  Piaroa,  and 
Quaqua  idioms^  and  the  Taparita  comes  from  the  OUh 
maca* 

In  North  America,  the  language  of  the  Ji»iequa$  extends  2.  lo  No 
from  the  lake  Nicaragua  to  the  37th  degree,  along  an  ex-  '^™®'^^" 
tent  of  four  hundred  leagues.^    It  is  less  sonorous,  but 

•  Vater,  p.  141. 

t  PeUepraty  in  the  Galibi  Diction aijjpref.  p.  vii. 

f  Diet.  Polyglotte  d'Hervas. 

f  Humboldt,  Essai  Polit.  t.  II.  p.  445. 


BOOK  tu\iy  a9  I'icli  as  tliat  of  tlie  Incas.  The  eouiid  tl,  wWl 
LxxT.  jq  (],e  ^xlequa,  ia  only  added  to  iiouiin,  is  met  with  inthe 
~~~~  idiom  of  Nootka  as  tlie  terininatioii  of  verbs.  In  the  idiom 
of  Cora,  the  |)rincipal  forms  of  the  verb  arc  similar  to  the 
Aztequa  conjugations,  and  t!ic  words  present  some  affini- 
ties.* After  the  Mexican,  or  Aztequa  language,  that  of 
the  Otomites  is  the  one  that  is  most  generally  spoken  in 
Mew  Spain.  But,  besides  these  two  principal  languages, 
there  are,  between  the  isthmus  of  Daricn  and  the  33d  de- 
gree of  latitude,  a  score  of  others,  to  fourteen  of  whicli  wo 
are  already  in  possession  of  very  complete  grammars  and 
dictionaries.  The  greater  number  of  tlicse  languages,  far 
from  being  mere  dialects  of  one  only,  are  at  least  as  differ- 
ent the  one  from  the  others  as  the  Greek  Is  from  the  Ger- 
man, or  the  French  from  the  Polish.  It  is  only  between 
the  Aztequa  idiom  and  that  of  Yucatan,  that  some  resem- 
blance is  discovered. 

Now  Mexico,  California,  and  the  north-west  coast,  form 
a  region  which  is  still  but  Utile  known ;  and  it  is  precisely 
from  these  tiiat  Mexican  tradition  derives  the  origin  of 
many  nations. 

The  languages  of  this  region  would  constitute  a  very 
interesting  subject  of  research ;  yet  we  scarcely  possess 
more  than  a  vague  idea  of  them.  There  is  a  great  conform- 
ity of  language  between  tlie  Osagea,  the  Kanses,  llie  Otos, 
the  Missovris,  and  the  JHokawks.  The  guttural  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  fierce  Sioua:,  is  common  witli  the  Fanis.  The 
language  of  the  Appacbes  and  the  Panis  extends  from  Loui- 
siana to  the  sea  of  California.!  The  Esleiies,  and  tlie 
Bnnaelen,  in  California,  likewise  speak  a  widely  extended 
idiom. 

The  Tancards,  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River,  arc  I'e- 
roarkable  for  a  peculiar  clucking  sound ;  and  their  lan- 
guage is  su  poor  that  they  express  one  half  of  their  ideas 
by  signs,t 


Sigjio  PciliFO 


i  Lirgup, 
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In  the  southern  provinces  of  the  United  States,  as  far    ^^^^ 
as  the  Mississippi,  there  is  an  immediate  affinity  between    ^^^ 
the  idioms  of  tlie  Choktaws  and  of  the  ChicfcasawSf  which  """""" 
have  likewise  some  appearance  of  being   connected    with 
that  of  the  Cherokees.    The  Creeks  or  Muskohges,  and 
the  Katahbas,  have  borrowed  words  from  them.    Farther 
to  the  north,  the  once  powerful  tribe  of  the  Six  Nations 
speaks  one  single  language,  which,  amongst  others,  forms 
the  dialects  of  the  8enecaSf  Mohawks,  Onandagoes,  Cayu- 
gaSf    TuscaroraSf  Cachnewagoes,   WyandoteSf  and  Onddas. 
The  numerous  yiadawassians  have  a  separate  idiom.    The 
dialects  of  the   Chippaway  language  are  common  to  the 
Penobscots,  the  Mahicannis,  the  Mnsis,  the  ^'larragansets, 
MhtixeSf  Mgonquins,  and  Knistenaux.    The  Miamis,  with 
Mrhom  Charlevoix*  classes  the  Illinois,  also  borrow  from 
them  some  words  and  forms.    Lastly,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Knistenaux,  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  north,  the 
Esquimaux  are  met  with,  whose  idiom  extends  from  Green- 
land to  Oonalaska.f    Even  the  language  of  the  Aleutian  3.  in  the 
islands  appears  to  possess  an  intimate  resemblance  with  thOgio^jIg^  ^' 
dialects  of  the  Esquimaux,  in  like  manner  as  these  do  to 
the  Samoid  and  Ostiac.    In  the  midst  of  this  belt  of  po- 
lar nations — ^resembling  each  other  in  language  as  well  as 
in  complexion  and  form — we  find  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coasts  of  America*  at  Behring's  Straits,  constituting,  with 
the  Tchouktches  in  Asia,  an  isolated  family,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  particular  idiom,   and   a  more  imposing 
figure,  and,  in  all  probability,  originating   from   the  new 
continent 

This  great  number  of  idioms  proves  that  a  considerable  Cause  of 
portion  of  the  American  tribes  have  long  existed  in  that  piicity°oj 
savage  solitude  in  which  they  are  still  plunged.  idioms. 

The  family,  or  tribe,  that  wanders  in  tlie  forests,  en- 
gaged in  the  chase,  and  always  armed  against  other  fami- 
lies, or  other  tribes,  whom  they  are  afraid  of  encountering, 
necessarily  invent  words  of  command,  and  rallying  ex- 

*  History  of  his  Voyag»»,  VI.  278.  t  CooVs  Second  Voyagr,  ?V. 
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'  pressionst  in  fact)  cant  terms  of  war,  wiiicli  serve  alika* 

*    to  gawd  litem  i'l-am  suililcn  Kurprise  and  from  treachery. 

~Tbu9,  tlie  Mcnoraeiics,  a  tribe  of  liiglier  Louisiana,  speak 
so  singular  a  language,  tiiat  no  nliite  lias  ever  been  able 
to  Icarii  it.  Ail  of  Ihrm,  liowever,  nii<]er>>tan(l  the  Algon- 
quin, and  make  use  of  it  in  tlicir  negociatinns.* 

On   tlie  otlier  Land,  some  nf   llie    Auirrican  languages 

,i.  pre»Fnt  go  .artiliciaJ  and  ingenious  a  cumpusitioDf  that 
one  feels  irrrsistibly  disposed  to  ascriUo  tlie  inveotion  . 
of  them  to  some  ancient  civilized  nation.  I  do  not  mean 
nations  civilized  to  Die  modern  tsrale.  but  such  as  the  Greeks 
were  in  the  time  of  Ilomer;  having  their  moral  ideas  de- 
veloped) tlieir  senttincnts  elevated,  and  their  imagination 
vivid  and  cultivated;  in  short,  who  had  sulTicient  leisure 
to  yield  themselves  up  to  meditation,  and  to  form  abstract 
ideas. 

It  is  on  tho  formation  of  the  verb,  that  the  inventors  of 

[_  the  American  languages  have  principally  exercised  theh* 
genius.  In  almost  all  tlie  idiomn,  the  conjugation  of  this 
jiart  of  Rpoech  tends  to  mark,  by  particular  inflexions,  the 
af&nity  between  the  subject  and  the  action,  or  between  the 
subject  and  the  things  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  or  more 
generally  speaking,  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed. 
It  is  thus  that  all  the  persons  of  the  verbs  are  susceptible 
of  asauming  particular  forms,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  accusatives  pronominal,  which  then  may  be  attached  to 
them  as  an  accessary  idea ;  not  only  in  the  languages  of 
Quichua  and  of  Chili,  which  totally  differ  from  one  an-^- 
other,  but  also  in  the  Mexican,  the  Cora,  Totunaca,  Na- J 
tiquara,  Chippaway  Delawarian,  and  the  Greenland.  M 

This  astouishing  uniformity  in  so  Ningular  a  method  of     ' 
forming   the   conjugations,  from   one   end   of  America  to 
the  other,  greatly  favours  the   su p]ii)sition  of  a  primitive 
people,  the  common    parent   of  the   indigenous  American 

^nations.     Nevertheless,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  nearly 
milar  forms  exist  in  the  language  of  Congo,  and  in  the 


pike,  vol.1.  p.?1C 
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Basque,*  which,  in  other  respect*,  have  no  affinity  vrhat-    Bowc 
ever,   either    with  one    another    or  with    the    American   ^*^^^* 
idioms,  we  are  compelled   to  lool;  for  the  origin  of  these 
analogies  in  the  general  naturr  of  the  human  mind. 

Still  other  grammatical  refinements  complete  the  as- 
tonishment whicli  is  excited  by  the  languages  of  America. 

In  tbe  different  forms  of  the  idioms  oT  Greenland,  Brazil,  ^^^'.P?" 
and  the  Betoi,  the  conjugation  is  changed  \vhen  they  speak  in  Uie  coi 
negatively;  the  sign  of  negation  bring  inter|)olated  in  the i"**^'®"*' 
Moscan  and  the  Aruwague,  just  as  it  is  in  the  Turkish 
language. 

In  all  the  American  languages,  the  possessive  pronouns 
are  formed  of  sounds  annexed  to  tlie  substantives,  either  at 
the  commencement  or  the  termination;  and  differ  from  the 
personal  pronouns.  The  Guarani,  Brazilian,  Chiquitou, 
Quichua,  Tagalian,  and  Mantchoo  language,  have  a  pro- 
noun plural  of  the  first  person,  we^  excluding  the  third  per- 
son to  whom  the  conversation  is  directed,  and  another 
which  comprehends  this  third  person  in  the  discourse. 
The  Tamanacan  idiom  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
branches  of  the  same  language,  by  an  extraordinary  copi- 
ousness in  the  indicative  forms  of  the  tense.  In  the  samo 
idiom,  and  in  those  of  the  Guaicures  and  of  the  Duazte- 
ques,  just  as  in  the  Hungarian,  the  neuter  verbs  have  par- 
ticular inflexions.  In  the  Aruwaque  and  Abipon  idioms^ 
as  well  as  in  the  Basque  and  Phoenician  languages,  all  the 
persons  of  the  verb,  with  the  exception  of  the  third,  are 
marked  by  pronouns  being  permanently  prefixed  to  them. 
Th0  Betoi  idiom  is  distinguished  by  terminations  of  this 
kind,  expressed  by  05,  i^hich  are  wanting  in  all  the  other 
languages  of  America. 

If  tbe  history  of  American  languages  lead  us  only  to 
vague  conjecture,  villi  the  traditions,  the  monuments,  the 
manners,  and  the  customs  of  that  counti^^  furnish  us  with 
inore  satisfactory  information  ? 

•  Vatcr,  p,  210. 


BOOK        When  tlic  Europeans  made  tlio  conquest  of  the  New 
xsxv.    Woi'ld,  its  civilization  was  concentrated  in  some  pai'ts  of 
^^ .  the  great    chain   of    jiialeaus    and    of   mountains.      The 

American  Anfthuac  Contained  the  despotic  state  of  Mexico  or 
Ztau.  Tenochtitlan,  with  its  templea  bathed  in  human  blood; 
and  Tlascala,  inhabitprt  by  a  race  of  people  not  less  super- 
stitious. The  Zaqiiis,  u  species  of  pontiff-kings,  govern- 
ed from  the  interior  of  the  city  of  Condi namarca,  the 
mountains  of  Terra-Firma,  while  tlie  children  of  the  Sun 
reigned  over  the  valli-ys  oF  Quito  and  Cuzco.  Between 
these  limits,  the  traveller  still  meets  with  the  numerous 
rtiins  of  palaces  and  temples,  of  baths  and  houses  of  public 
entertainment*  Among  those  monuments,  the  Teocalli 
of  the  Mexicans,  alone  indicate  an  Asiatic  origin.  They 
consist  of  pyramids,  surrounded  by  others  of  a  smaller 
size,  called  Cho-Madon  and  Cho-Dagon,  in  the  empire  of 
the  Brahmins,  and  Pkak-Tou.  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam. 

Other  monuments,  however,  speak  a  language  which, 
to  ns,  is  altogether  unintelligible.  The  figures,  in  all  pro- 
bability hieroglyphical,  of  animals  and  instruments,  en- 
graved in  rocks  of  syenite,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cassiqniary; 
the  camps,  or  square  forts,  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  furnish  us  with  no  evidence  whatever.  The  learned 
of  Europe  have  never  heard  any  thing  more  respecting  the 
inscription  in  Tartar  characters,  said  to  have  been  discover- 
ed in  Canada,  and  sent  to  the  Count  Maurepas.f 

Other  monuments  of  a  still  more  doubtful  nature  ara 
mentioned.  Tlic  paintings  of  the  Toulteques,  for  ex- 
ample, the  ancient  conquerors  of  Mexico,  clearly  indicat 
ed,  say  they,  the  passage  of  n  great  arm  of  the  sea, 
assertion  which,  now  that  the  documents  have  disappeared, 
is  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  very  little  confidence.^  As 
to  the  Mexican  paintings  that  are  still  met  with,  they  pos- 

*  A.  dfi  HumiioMl,  Vuct.et  MunumriTt  tloi  Coidilliiiei. 

t  A.  dt  Humboldt,  Antichleo,  p.  19. 

1  Bnlluiliil.  Id4a  d'una  Stotia  dl  Mcuko,  quelfd  by  M.  ^'ni^r. 
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sess  80  vague  and  uncertain  a  character,  that  it  would  be    book 
rash  to  consider  them  in  the  light  of  historical  monuments,     x^^x^* 

Manners  and  customs  depend  too  intimately  on  the  ge- 
neral  qualities  of  the  human  mind,  and  on  circumstances  and  cus- 
that  are  alike  common  to  many  nations,  for  us  to  adopt  ^°"^* 
them  as  the  basis  of  historical  hypothesis.  People  that 
subsist  by  the  chase  and  by  fishing,  must  necessarily  have 
the  same  manner  of  living.  Although  the  Tonguts  eat 
their  meat  raw,  and  merely  dried  in  the  smoke ;  although 
they  take  a  pride  in  puncturing  the  cheeks  of  their  chil- 
dren with  lines  and  figures  of  a  blue  or  black  colour ;  al- 
though they  can  detect  the  traces  of  their  game  on  the 
smallest  tuft  of  bent  grass ; — these,  after  all,  are  merely  the 
characteristic  features  of  every  nation  that  is  born  and  edu- 
cated under  the  same  circumstances.  It  is,  doubtless,  a 
little  remarkable,  that  the  Tongusian  and  American  women, 
should  equally  have  the  custom  of  laying  their  infants 
naked  in  a  heap  of  rotten  wood  reduced  to  powder."^  The 
same  wants,  nevertheless,  and  the  same  local  circumstances, 
will  explain  even  this  resemblance.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  like  the  Americans,  the  ancient  Scythians 
were  in  the  habit  of  scalping  their  enemies;  that  is  to  say, 
of  carrying  away  the  skin  with  the  hair  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  ;t  although,  no  doubt,  ferocity  of  disposi- 
tion may  have  everywhere  excited  mankind  to  the.  same 
excesses.  A  certain  number  of  more  important  analogies  Analogy 
connects  the  religious  and  astronomical  system  of  the  Mex-  religious 
icans  and  the  Peruvians  with  those  of  Asia.  In  the  calen-  systems. 
dar  of  the  Azteques,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Calmucs  and 
Tartars,  the  months  are  designated  by  the  names  of  ani- 
mals.^ The  four  great  feasts  of  the  Peruvians  coincide 
with  those  of  the  Chinese.  The  Incas,  like  the  Emperors 
of  China,  cultivate  a  certain  extent  of  ground  with  their 
own  hand.  The  hieroglyphics  and  little  cords  in  use 
amongst  the  ancient  Chinese,  recal  in  a  striking  manner 

•  Georgi,  peuples  de  la  Russie,  p.  324.     Long's  Travels  in  Canada,  p.  54. 
+  Herod,  t.  IV.  sect.  64.  ^  A.  dc  Humboldt,  Viies  et  Monumens. 
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■OOE    tlie  figured  writing  of  the  Mexicans  and  the  ^nipos  of  P) 

I.SXV.    |„  f^  word,  tlic  whole  |)o1itiral  sjsteni  of  the  Peruvian  lin 

and  of  the  Zinjuea  of  Cnii<liiianiaiTn,  was  founded  oi 

u^ion  "''  ('>('  ■  i^'"  ""d  ecL'lesiastical  (luwero  in  the  pcrsoi 

an  inrarnate  Deity,* 

Witli'tut  altHCliing  to  these  analogies  any  dvcidril 
portance,  we  may  remark,  nntwithsttrtiiding,  tliat  Ameri 
by  itn  ruslums,  nut  lesx  than  its  languages  manlfcr 
proves  the  former  exiHlence  of  ctimmiinicaliotis  with  Ai 
But  these  cominunirations  muHt  h»ie  been  anterior  tn 
develojimeMt  of  the  creeds  and  mytiiuliigies  actually  [ 
Tailing  Hninng«t  tlic  Astatic  n»tion»  in  (he  preaent  d 
Were  this  not  the  case,  the  apiiellatiims  uf  some  of  their 
vinities  would  necessarily  have  been  convoyed  from 
continent  tn  the  other. 

No  American  trailition  whatever  ascends  to  the  incal 
lably  remote  period  of  these  comrtiunicutinns.  The  pec 
of  South  Americn  liave  alinost  no  hisioricai  remembrani 
The  ti'aditions  of  the  iiurtiiern  nations  go  nu  farther  tl 
merely  as^tignitig  that  region,  in  nhitli  the  Missouri, 
Colorado,  and  the  Rio-dcl-Norte  take  tiicir  rise,  aa 
country  of  a  very  great  number  uf  (heir  tribes. 

In  general,  fnim  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  centu 
Amfri-  ^''^  (Hipuliition  appears  to  have  been  continually  flowi 
jwofic. back  tovvanis  the  auuth  and  ea*it.  It  im  from  the  regii 
situated  to  the  north  of  ttie  Uiu  Gila,  that  those  nations 
warriors  issued,  who,  nne  alter  the  other,  inundated 
cnuntry  of  Annliuac.  The  hiemglyphieal  pictures  of 
Azteques,  have  triinsmitled  to  us  the  remembrance  of 
principal  epocbn  connected  with  the  migratinn  of  the  At; 
rican  people.  Thit  migration  bears  some  analogy  with  ■ 
one  »ln>h,  iti  tiie  fillh  century,  plunged  Europe  intc 
state  of  liarbarismt  of  v^hJch,  even  in  the  present  day, 


idler,  Coiijecluiecon  the  Ori|in  of  the  Amiii 
rci  toclsKaiil,  t.ll1.p.  3e9-?-:3;  crpieif  it 
:(  el  GcogiiipIii(|UM  lui  Id  Navenu-MonHc, 
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still  f  xperif  nee  the  fatal  conseqnences  in  many  of  our  social  ><^l 
inAtiCotions.  The  nations  that  traversed  Mexico*  left  be-  ^'^^^ 
bind  thenif  on  the  contrary,  evident  traces  of  culture  and 
civilization.  The  Toiilteqiies  appeared  there,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  year  648;  the  Chichinieques,  in  1170;  the 
Nahualtequest  in  1178;  the  Acoulhues  and  the  Aztequesy 
in  1196.  The  Toulteqties  introduced  the  cultivation  of 
Indian  com  and  of  cotton.  They  constructed  towns  and 
roadsy  and,  above  all.  those  great  pyramids  that  still  re* 
main  the  objects  of  our  admiration,  the  faces  of  which  arc 
▼ery  accurately  adjusted  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 
Tfaey  were  acquainted  >iiith  the  use  of  hieroglyphical  paint- 
iD|^ ;  knew  how  to  fuse  metals,  and  hew  the  hardest 
stones ;  and  had  a  more  perfect  solar  year  tlian  either  the 
Greeks  or  Romans.  The  efficiency  of  their  government 
manifestly  proved  that  they  were  descended  from  a  peo- 
ple who  must  themselves  have  previously  experienced  great 
▼icissitudes  in  their  social  condition.*  Whence,  how- 
ever,  was  this  civilization  deri\ed ;  and  where  is  the  coun- 
try from  which  the  Touiteques  and  tiie  Mexicans  issu- 
ed? 

Traditions  and  historical  hieroglyphics  bestow  the  names  Hypoth< 
of  Buehuetlapallanf  Tollan,  and  Ji%tlan^  upon  the  original  [be^uc! 
abode  of  these  wandering  nations.     Nothing  now  indicates  their  de 
an  ancient  civilization  of  mankind  to  X\\€  north  of  the  Rio«^^'  ^^' 
Oila,  or  in  the  northern  regions  explored  by  Heame,  Fied- 
ler,  and  Mackenzie.     On  the  north-west  coast,  however, 
between  Nootka  Sound   and   Cookers  Ri\er,   in   Norfolk 
Bay  and  Cox^  Inlet,  the  natives  shew  a  decided  taste  for 
bieroglyphical    paintings.f     When  we  advert  to  the  mo- 
numents which  an  unknown  people  left  in  southern  Sibe- 
ria; and  compare  the  epoch  of  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Touiteques  with   that  of  the  great  revolutions  of  Asia, 
from  the  earliest  movements  of  the   Hiongnoux,  one  is 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  must 

*  Humboldt,  Essai  polit.  1. 1.  p,  370  and  404. 

t  Marcband'i  Voyage,  1. 1.  p.  258. 261.  375.    PUon,  p.  332. 
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''SOSK    lure  been  a  cirilized  nation,  Iha'  ''ad  floil  tram  the  baalcj 
"**•    of  the  Irtish,  i>r  of  the  lake    Baikal,  ti(    rscapc  from    the 
yoke   of  the  barbarous   hordes  of  the   central  plateau   of 
Asia.* 

f^^'  The  great  displacement  of  the  American  tribes  of  the 

north  is  established  by  other  traditions.  All  the  indigenous 
natives  of  the  southern  United  States  pretend  to  have  ar- 
rived fi-om  the  west,  after  rrossing  the  Mississippi.  Ac- 
cording In  the  opinion  of  the  Musknbges.  the  great  people 
from  whom  they  are  descended  still  inhabit  the  wesi 
Their  arrivnl,  however,  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than 
sixteenth  century.  The  Scnecas  were  formerly  a  neigl 
bouring  tribe.  The  Drla»ares  found  on  the  banks  of  tl 
Missouri  a  people  who  spoke  their  langiiage.f  Accordi 
to  Mr.  Adair,  the  Chuktaws  are  descended  from  the  Chick^ 
asaws,  at  a  subsequent  period  to  the  Musknhgcs 

The  Ckipiouans,  or  Chepawaycns.  alone  have  any  tra- 
dition that  seems  to  indicate  their  emigration  from  Asia. 
They  once  dwelt,  say  they,  in  a  country  situated  very  far 
to  the  west,  from  which  they  we're  driven   by  a  wick< 
nation.     They  traversed  a  long  lake  filled  with  islands  ai 
ice-bergs.     Winter    reigned   on   every   side   during   theii 
passage.     They  disembarked  near  the  Copper  River.   The: 
circumstances  cannot  possibly  be  applicable  to  any  thin] 
but  the  emigration  of  a  people  of  Siberia,  who  must  haTi 
crossed  Bchring's  Straits,  or  some  other  unknowi 
still  more  to  the  north.     Yet,  notwithstanding  this  tradl' 
tiun,  the  language  of  the  Chipiouans  is  not  of  a  more  Asia-i1 
tic   character   than  the  other   idioms  of  America.     Their] 
name  has  no  more  a  place  in  the  immense  nomenclature 
Aaiatic  tribes,  ancient  and  modern,  than  that  of  the  Huronv 
nhich  has  been  so  unhappily  compared  with  Die  Uuires 
Marco   Polo,  and   the  Hvtar  of  Carpin,  who  are  merely 
Oaigours.j: 

•  Compsie  Humboldt,  1. 1,  p.  373,  tl.  503,  111.  331. 

•  Smllh  Baiton,  p.  4T. 
See  HisloiT  of  Geogiaph)-,  Book  XTS. 
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In  the  last  place,  these  traditions,  monuments,  and  cus-  book 
toms,  as  well  as  idioms,  render  it  extremely  probable  that  ^^'^^^^ 
there  must  once  have  been  invasions  of  the  new  continent  ^     ,  , 

,  ,  Cooclud- 

by  Asiatic  nations ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  every  circum-  iog  result 
stance  concurs  to  throw  back  the  epoch  of  these  events  to 
the  darkness  of  ages  anterior  to  history.  The  arrival  of 
a  colony  of  Malays,  mixed  with  Madagascars  and  Afri- 
cans, is  a  very  probable  event,  but  is  enveloped  in  still  more 
impenetrable  obscurity.  The  general  mass  of  the  native  po-. 
pulation  of  America  is  indigenous. 

After  havine  thus  detailed  the  whole  of  our  researches  ^yp<>^< 

o  respectmi 

and  our  conjectures  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Americans,  the  origic 
it  would  be  a  source  of  useless  fatigue  to  our  readers,  were  Americar 
we  to  enter  into  a  long  analysis  of  all  the  opinions  that 
have  been  advanced  on  this  subject.  It  suffices  to  know 
that  every  thing  has  been  imagined.  The  very  conveni- J^^^'JJ^^^ 
ent  resource  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Israelites,  has  been 
brought  forward  by  a  great  number  of  writers,  amongst 
whom  only  one  deserves  notice,  the  Englishman,  Adair, 
who,  with  considerable  erudition,  has  shewn  the  affinity 
which  exists  between  tlie  manners  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
and  the  people  of  Florida  and  the  Carolinas.*  These  af- 
finities prove,  in  general,  merely  a  communication  with 
Asia;  and,  in  some  of  them,  such  as  the  use  of  the  ex- 
clamation HaJUda  yah,  he  seems  to  be  mistaken.  The 
Egyptians  have  been  assigned  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Egyptian 
Mexicans,  by  the  learned  HueU^  Athanasius  Kircher,  and 
by  an  American  of  erudition,  whose  vast  researches  have 
not  been  given  to  the  world.:]:  The  asti'onomical  and 
chronological  systems  are  totally  different  The  styles  of 
architecture  and  of  sculpture  may  resemble  one  another 
amongst  different  nations;  and,  accordingly,  the  pyramids 

*  Adair's  History  of  the  American  Indians,  p.  15—220.  Garcia,  Origende 
los  Indios  d'el  Nuevo-Mundo,  liv.  HI.  Valencia,  1697.  New  edition  by  Bar- 
cia.     Madrid,  1729.  t  Huet,  de  Nayig.  Salomon. 

X  Siguenza,  Extract  in  Equiara,  Bibliotheca  Messicana.  Compare  Hum- 
boldt, Vues  et  Monumens. 
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■ooK    of  Anahtiac  bear  a  clospp  cnmparison  with  those  of  Iitd 
"t**-    China  than  of  Egvpt.     'IIip  CaiiaanitPS  liavp  bcpn  pu 
rrquisitioti  bj  Gomara,  in  Cfinspqiieiice  of  Ilir  fcplilp  i 
logy  with  theit-  cutitomH  tititt  has  bppn  nbsprveil  on  Te 
Firma.*     Muii)'  writers  have  niaintiiined  the  reality  of  t 
expeditions  of  the  Carthaginians  into  America;  and  i 

I  impossible  »ltogptber   to  deny  ibe    posNibility  of   such  i 

event.f     We   are  ton  little  arqiiainled    wiih  the  languago 
of  this  celcbralpd  people,  a   mixed   rare   of   Asiatics   and 
Africans,  tu  assume  the  privilege  nf  deciding  lliut  no  tracttf^a 
of    an  invasion    of  llie    Carthaginians   really   does  exis' 
With  a  greater  drgree   nf   certainty  wc   can  rxcludo 
Celts,   Qotwithstaniling   the   etymological    dexterity   m« 
use  of  to  discover  Celtic  rontn  in    the  Algonrjuin.^ 
ancient  SpaninrdH  have  also  very  feeble  cluims;  their  navii^ 

BypBihf Ml  gijjjQ^  was  exceedingly  limited.  The  ScHn(liiia\iKnH  han 
preserved  historical  doriimrnts,  which  establish  the  fact  i 
their  voyages  to  Greenland ;  but  they  do  not  go  farthei 
back  than  the  tenth  cenlury,  and  mei^ly  prove  that  Am^ 
rica  was  already  cnnipletely  peopled — a  very  powerful  ar- 
gument in  favour  nf  the  high  antiquity  of  the  American 
nations.  The  celebrated  Hugo  Grotius^  has  very  awk-n 
warkly  combined  this  historical  fact  with  some  conjecturt 
etytDologies,  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  the  population  < 
North  America  fmin  the  Norwegians,  who,  except  in  lew 
land  and  Greenland,  have  left  only  faint  traces  behind  thai 
in  the  west. 

httitk  The  purely  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Americans  has  met  wifl 

'''''"'^'"'nnnierous  supporters.  The  learned  philologist  BreM 
wood, II  was,  perhaps,  the  first  by  whom  it  was  propose 
By  iixe  Spanish  historians  it  was  only  partially  admitted.  ' 


■  Gomara,  ttiii.  Inriisna.  1. 1.  p.  41. 

t  CUrcla.  i.e.  lie.  li.  CirnpamBaci,  Anliguedafl  Maiitima  de  Carllmgp. 
}  VtlaotJ,  Aoliquit|P  of  Ihe  Iiiih  Language,  be.  iir, 
t  HugaGiaiiu*,(lFOr)^Ctnl,  AmciicB.    De  Lnel,  nolB  td  dissert.  H 
GiDi.  Anraunlain,  1643. 
I  Eaqiury  taucbiag  ihe  divcraity  of  Languages  and  of  Religianr.  Londoii 

mi. 
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De  GnigneSy'K'  and  Sir  William  Jones,!  conduct,  without  book 
difficulty,  the  one  his  Huns  and  Thibetans,  the  other  his  ^^^^* 
Hindoos,  into  tlie  New  World.  Formd,  whoso  work  we 
have  not  been  able  to  consult,  was  the  first  to  insist  on  the 
Japanese  being  brought  forward,  who,  it  is  true,  may  in 
reality  lay  claim  to  a  great  number  of  American  words. 
Forster  has  attached  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  the  dis- 
persion of  a  Chinese  fleet,  an  event  of  too  recent  a  date 
to  have  produced  any  great  influence  upon  the  population 
of  America.^ 

For  half  a  century,  the  passage  of  the  Asiatics  by 
Bhering's  Straits,  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  his- 
torical probability  by  the  researches  of  Fisher,  Smith 
Barton,  Tater,  and  Alexander  de  Humboldt.  Tet  these 
learned  men  have  never  maintained  that  all  the  Americans 
were  descendants  of  Asiatic  colonies. 

An  intermediate  opinion,  which  unites  the  pretensions  of  Mixed 
the  Europeans,  Asiatics,  Africans,  and  even  the  South  Sea  ^^p^^®''^ 
Islanders,  has  received  the  sanction  of  some  writers  of  con- 
siderable weight.  Acosta$  and  Clavigero||  appear  as  its 
supporters.  The  latter  insists,  with  reason,  on  the  high  anti- 
quity of  the  American  nations.  The  indefatigable  philo- 
logist, Hervas,^  also  admits  the  hypothesis  of  their  mixed 
origin.  It  has  been  learnedly  dismissed  by  George  de 
Hom."*^*  This  ingenious  writer  excludes  from  the  popula- 
tion of  America  the  negroes,  of  whom  no  indigenous  tribe 
has  been  discoyered  in  the  New  World ;  the  Celts,  Germans, 
and  Scandinavians,  because,  amongst  the  Americans,  nei- 
ther light  hair  nor  blue  eyes  are  to  be  met  with;  the 
Greeks^  and  Romans,  and  tlieir  subjects^  on  account  of 

*  M^moiref  de  rAcad^mie  dei  Inbcriptionfy  t.  XVIII.  p.  503. 

t  Asiatic  Researches,  1. 1,  p.  426. 

%  History  of  the  Discoveries  in  the  North. 

4  Acosta,  Historia  natural  y  moral  de  las  Indias,  1. 1,  c.  SO. 

II  Clavlgero,  Storia  di  Messico,  t.  IV.  dissert.  1. 

T  HervaS)   8aggio   pratico  delle  liogue,  p.  36.     Vocabulario  Poliglotto, 
p.  36. 

••  Georg.  Hornii^  De  Originibus  Amezicanis,  lih.  IV.  Hag.  Com.  1699. 
vol.  V.  S 
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tbcir  timidity  as  navigators ;  and  tlic  HlndooSt  because 
mythologies  oi  tho  Americans  contain  no  traces  of  the  di 
'ma  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  He  then  dcdi 
the  primitive  origin  of  the  Americans  from  the  Huns, 
Cathayan  Tartars.  Their  migration  appears  to  him 
be  very  ancient.  Sumo  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginii 
must  have  been  thrown  on  tlie  western  coast  of  the 
continent.  Siill  later,  the  Chinese  conveyed  themselves 
thither.  Facfour,  king  of  southern  China,  he  contends, 
fled  thither,  to  escape  the  yoke  of  Koublai  Rhan ;  and  was 
followed  by  many  hundred  thousand  of  his  subjects. 
Manco-Capac  was  also  a  Chinese  prince.  This  system — 
a  mere  tissue  of  conjecture  when  it  first  appeared,  suffi- 
ciently harmonises  with  the  facts  that  have  been  subse- 
quently observed,  and  which  we  have  above  collected  to- 
gether. Some  hold  and  unceremonious  wTiter  has  only  to 
seize  on  these  facts,  combine  them  with  the  hypothesis  of 
Horn,  and  thus  favour  tho  world  with  a  true  and  authentic 
history  of  the  Americans. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  at  some  future  day,  America* 
in  the  height  of  her  civilization,  may  in  her  turn  boast  that 
she  is  tho  cradle  of  the  human  race.  Already,  two  learned 
individuals  of  the  United  States  have  maintained,  that  the 
tribes  of  tho  north  of  Asia  may  just  as  readily  be  descend- 
ants of  tho  Americans,  as  the  latter  of  them.* 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  wise  will  si 
short  at  the  probabilities  which  we  have  pointed  out,  wM 
out  vainly  endeavouring  to  combine  them  into  a  system. 


1 


,V.  £.— When  the  6rst  edition  of  this  volume  whs  published  in 
1817,  we  were  still  uo acquainted  with  that  volume  of  JtfifArt- 
datc*,(Berlit],  1813,  Part  III.  §  33)  which  conUins  the  admi- 
rable discourse  of  M.  Vater  on  the  languages  of  America.  The 
iatermption  of  our   communications  with  Germany,  prevented 


Hieloiy  a(  Floiid. 
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US  even  from  knowing  that  it  had  appeared.  The  results  of  BOOK 
the  researches  of  M.  Vater,  agree  in  the  most  essential  points 
with  our  own ;  only  he  has  attended  less  to  the  geographical  con- " 
neiions  upon  which  the  following  table  is  founded.  But  his  la-* 
hours  furnish  manj  additional  arguments  in  favour  of  our  con- 
jectures, though  we  cannot  properly  afford  them  a  place  in  a  sys- 
tem of  Universal  Geography.  Whoever  wishes  to  prosecute  the 
subject  farther,  will  find  ample  information  in  the  above  and  the 
succeeding  volume  (1 617)  of  Mithridates.  M.  Vater  has  care- 
fully collected  tables  of  analogous  words  in  the  languages  of 
the  old  and  new  world.  Between  the  American,  Coptic,  and 
Japanese  (8);  the  Malay  (11);  the  Sanscrit  (6);  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  (20);  the  Basque  (8);  the  Celtic  (19)  ;  and 
the  Cauca«ian  languages  (9),  he  points  out  many  similarities. 
He  also  demonstrates  by  a  table,  the  conneiion  of  the  Green- 
landish  and  Tchouktchese  (26) ;  and  in  another,  the  connexion 
of  the  North  Asian  with  the  American  dialects  in  general. — The 
figures  in  brackets,  indicate  the  number  of  analogies  given  for 
each.  Upon  the  whole,  he  thinks  it  a  demonstrable  fact,  ^^  |hat 
on  the  north-east  parts  of  America,  in  Greenland,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador ;  as  also  to  the  west  of  it,  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Asian  coast,  there  dwells  a  people  which  is  one  and  the  same 
race  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  coast  of  Asia,  and  of 
the  islands  lying  between  the  two  hemispheres.^^ — Part  III.  page 
339. 


TABLE 

Of  the  Oeographical  connexion  of  the  dmeiioM  and  Astatic 

Languages*^ 

TA«  fim,  in  New-England,  iiMm« ;  in  Takoote,  kouini;  in  Ooigar,  kien ; 
In  Tartar,  koun ;  in  Aware,  or  Chuasag,  kko.  Also,  in  Tartar,  kotiy* 
aeh :  in  Kamtcbadale,  kouorOtck ;  in  May  pur,  gauU.  In  Wogol,  kongai, 
tks  Stan ;  in  Ostiac,  kos, 

*  AU  tbe  American  words  are  taken  from  the  works,  already  quoted,  of 
Messrs.  Smith  Barton  and  Vater.  The  latter  has  taken  a  great  number  of  them 
from  printed  Dictionaries,  or  Manuscripts.  Some  bad  been  communicated  to 
htm  by  M.  A.  de  Humboldt. 
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i.  nu  im,  in  ChiquUo,  teuoui ;  in  Mo*cb.  soua  ;  m  Ykkwite,  t 

slar  1  10  Mantcbew,  choun,  sun :  io  Ostiac,  iioutui;  in   Andl,nnivmi; 

In  WosnI.  lonia,  lUr.— In  Sinicrit,  sovr^/a  :  in  Zend,  ihour.* 
3.  /dan,  in  Quicliui,  iHli ,-   in   Lutcan,  inni;  In  Aleiiliau.   in/nA,  (tbe 

firmkintint)  j  to  the  Toiii^usc  of  Ocbnttk,   ininj,   (day),     la  Lmrer 

Javanese,  ginni,  &re  i  in  Baits,  Iniang.  (God.) 
i.  litem,  in  Chippeway,  kttis ;  in  Maliicanoe,  kttschog ;  in  Tcheremisse, 

kelcht  (■>.  0.) 
5.  Idtin,  Kii,  and  ntc.  Ibe  sun  in  Kinai  (Russian  American)  eonnecls  it- 

seirwilb  ne.  daj.  ligbl,  in  Birmao;  nU,  e;e,  in  Lieukieii ;  n<,  e;e,  in 

Cliiliao!  ncoj-a,  e;c,  orejes,  Jd  Abipon. 
'J^t  moon,  in  AEtec,  merfli ,-{  in  Afgbao,  maischta ;  in  Bugsian,  mtiaiUeh  ; 

in  Aware,  moi;  in  Sanscrit,  maii. 
2.  Idtm,  in  Cblli.  cwtytn ;  in  Moos,  cofte ,-  in  JesEo,  or  Aino,  kouTUUoUt 

(iTillt  tbe article BttBedy,  in  ¥oukagir,A»ni»cAa;  In  l^littiMiiaB,  ft 

in  h'inniah,  koun. 


UieSpanisli  andEaglisli  oithograpby  Mity  tt 


r  u>  cender  the  analogy  evident. 

Tha  conneiioiK  that  were  corainenced  by  Mesiis.  S.  Ballon  and  Vatei,  and 
wbiob  <Kt  hflTB  not  been  able  to  complete,  we  heve  matked  witb  ilie  iuiiinli  of 
iboie  learned  gGotlemea^s  nsmea.  Somttimef,  alio,  ire  bave  indicated  by  pointi 
iboM  rery  remaikable  gap*  in  Ihi  conuvxian  of  woidi,  wbicli  yet  ai 
ble. 

Tbe  words  of  the  Aleutian  Uliiidt,  and  nf  the  iiland  of  Kadjak,  ad 
Sauei,  inbii  rslatiDD  of  Billing's  Voyage. 

Tba  Kamlchadale,  Voukagir,  aiKl  Yakoute  tvordc,  ata  from  Ih 
TbeTonguie.fiomSauer,  Genigi,  &c.       The  MiDlchewuDids  were  ' 
cated  lo  u>  by  M.  Julet  de  Klaprolh.     The  JeiEo,  oi  Aino,  worrii  i 
from  a  maiiutctipl  vocabulary  of  M.  Titsiogh.     Tbe  Japanese  leimi 
fro 01  a  TOcabularj  by  (he  Game  gcDllemaii,  in  Ibe  Mtmoirca  delaSociilidj 
Batavia. 

The  LlBukieu  and  Birman  eipreeiioni  are  from  vneabulsrieB  publiihed  bjr  H 
de  Klapiolb,  inhiiAiiatic  Memoirs. 

Tbe  SanKrit  and    Malay  wocda,  Sic.  ore  borrowed  rroiii  Milbiidaltt. 
blgb  and  low  Japaueie,  from  (he  Memoitee  de  Batavia. — The  Palyneiian, 
Cook,  EDirecatleaux,  Sic.     The  Onigin  and  Afghan  words,   end   those  ol 
Caucaiian  tribe!,  the  Anrii,  Awaie,  orChunsaj,  Kaboutsch,  KasJkaumuki,  ftc.  ' 
Ac,  Ironi  the  tlecnoin  of  M.  Klaprotb. 

The  Wogul,  0«inc,  Permian,  and  Finnish  words,  ate  taken  froio  Vatar, 
Smith  Sartou,  and  Milbridatei.  Tbe  LUhuanian,Courlandi>b,  PrucKiali,(oiald 
PruMiin,)  from  a  manuicript  vocabulary. 

•  We  may  ciBiiiogetheiihejeunno  of  the  Goths  and  Germans;  tbeialortbs 
t-atini  and  Manni,  oi  ScaodiDeviaD!,  anterior  lo  the  Goiha,  (vid  £dda  Ssmun- 
diu,  Alviitnlt,  Strophe  16),  and  the  ntuJeurcf  the  LithuanianE. 

t  Tlti%  only  a  cammon  teiminatlDn  in  Mexican,  di  After. 
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The  tlan,  ia  Huastic,  ot :  in  Tartar,  oda,  (V.)*  BOOK 

Idem^  in  Chickasaw,  phouUkik ;  in  Japanese,  fowchi.  XXXY. 

Idem^  in  Algonqoin  and  Chippeway,  aiank:  in  Kotowze,  alagan:  in. 
Assani,  alak^  C^  B.) 

Heavm^    io   Huasteci   <ue6;    in  Poconcbi,   taxab ,*t   in   Chi- 

omm^  tUn;  and,  in  the  dialect  of  Ko-kien,  fehio ....;  in  Geor- 
gian, t€ha ;  in  Finnish,  tatiiMis ;  in  Bsthonian,  taewat :  in  Coiirlandisb, 
and  Pruczian,  debbes^  or  ttbh%t;  in  Lettish  and  Li?onian,  dabbnis* 

The  eartht  in  Chili,  toue:  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  tougmUou:  in  Taga- 
lian,  touna ;  in  Aino,  tout ;  in  Japanese  and  Cbinesey  lit ;  in  Tchukasse, 
tcki. 

Second  connexion  by  the  north  s  io  Tqngase,  tor :  in  Kittawiu,  to ;  in 
Abasgiao,  or  AwchaM,  toula;  In  Altikeseck,  tgoula, 

2.  idemj  in  Delaware,  hacki :  in  Narragansety  auki ;  in  Persian,  chaki ; 
in  Buchariao,  ck4ik  (S.  B.) ;  in  Mexican,  tUU :  in  Koliousb,  tioOca;  in 
Aleutian,  tckekak;  in  Kamatcbinse,  Karagasse,  ftc.  dicka. 

3.  /dem,  in  Peru? ian,  lacta ;  in  Yaeataa,  lououn  (S.  B.  and  V.) ;  iu 
Tookagir,  UmU  and  IJ^,  (in  the  ablatife,  Uniangi  in  the  Finnish  of 
Olonetz,  letwott ;  in  Ingonsche  aod  Tebetcbengoe,  laite  ;  in  Birman, 
lat,  coontry. 

J^f«,inBrasilian,  loto;  in  Mnsooca^ne,  UnUkah:  in  Ostiac,  Umi;  in 

Wofal»  UU  (8.  B.) ;  in  some  Caacosiao  dialects,  Uak;  In  Mantchew, 

tova :  in  Finnish,  toult. 
FTaier,  in  Delaware,  mbi  and  Mi ;  in  Samoiede,  bi  aod  be ;  in  Kurile,  jK 

(S.  B.) ;  in  Tungose,  bi-edga^  the  wares ;  in  Maotebew,  Mm,  ri? er ; 

in  Albnoiaoi  otis  and  vis. 

2,  Jdrm,  in  Mexican,  o«;  In  Wogol,  oHi,  riTcr  (8.  B.)t 

3.  Jdem^  in  Yilela,  ma;  at  Norton-Sound,  moot ;  in  Tchouktche,  mok; 
in  Tongoao,  moo;  in  Mantchew,  mouke ;  in  Japanese,  myt ;  io  Lieu- 
kien,  mtnxim.{ 

*  Aooardlng  to  what  Che  Itarned  M.  Klaproth  has  infomed  us,  M.  Vater 
ought  to  be  thus  corrected :  In  Moogul,  eden.  The  aame  of  ^ny  •#,  in  Oulgo- 
nie,  may  be  looked  upon  at  approaching  the  Tartar,  od, 

t  This  ivoMBSt  blank  has  etkfd  as  only  one  siegla  analogous  word,  tiba, 
rain,  in  Youkagir.  The  approach  is  the  more  accurate,  as  tebbtt^  and  dMet^ 
in  the  Lithuanian  languages,  mean  the  sky,  clouds* 

%  These  words  appear  inaccurate.  They  ought  to  be,  in  Mexican,  ail;  in 
Wogul,  tOU;  the  great  river,  o^tio,  on,  ocA,  Sk.  Sui. 

h  M.  Vater  discovers  these  American  words  in  the  mnd  of  the  Copts,  and  in 
the  Masuiiaiiian  eia.  The  sesembiance  is  perfect ;  bet,  we  ou^  to  be  told 
what  M.  Vater  understands  by  Mauritaaian.  As  to  the  Copt,  it  tus  received 
many  words  from  the  Asiatic. 


^ 
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4.  PTaUr,  in  TamaDBC,  nnno .-  in  Zamonke,  noumi ;  in  Tchodl 

GreeDlaDdisb,  nouns,  novnil ;  \o  Koriailit  iKiufcelouf. 
-  Rain,  in  Braeilian.  amru :  io  Japanese,  ame  (S.  B.} 
Idtm,  in  Alsonquio.  A^fTrMvan:  in  Lesgbian,  fc«na  (111.) 
ffimf,  ID  Vilela.  uo ;  in  Oniagns,  thuelv  ;  in  OsUac,  vol  and  uot  (V.) 
It  maj  be  looked  upon  »  approarhiDs  mad,  irind,  in  Pchlwi :  Koihou, 

SanKcrll ;  ivlalr,  Sclavooic  ;  tteir,  Icelandic ;  iHi«0(Ar  and  hvilhvlh,  in 

two  dialects  or  Scandinafia,  nnvr  lost.* 
.^ir.ln  Delaware,  on'onou;  in  IMiamJK,  atvauntteth ;  in  Kirglili  and  Ac»- 

bic,  on")  (S.  BO  1  in  Sautcril,  avi. — In  lotic,  a  dialect  of  Scandinav  ia, 

Ymt,  in  Permian,  hvaia;  iu  a  1'ctiouklcbe  dialect,  hioul ;  In  Alba- 
nian, fiel;  in  Osliac,  hoet  (S.   B.);   in   Ljeukieu,  modii,  inoDlh. — la 

Hlodoilaoee,  makkl,  lioie.) 
.VMinfain.  in  Araaran,  piV<,  (a  particular  name  of  Ibe  Audes). Iq 

Toukaglr,  )»a,-  in  Uatiac,  pclU ;  in  Aodi,  a  tJaucaEiao  dialect,  pit. — 

Io  SoniCTit,  pvra,  the  P7reDees. 
Fj«U,   in  Ataitlan.   ton«u(o,-  in    Tacoiitc,  citonou  (V.);  in  Japanese, 

houni,  a  dislrict. — Io  Cbioese,  Amir,  kingdom,  regian. 
Ncij'ftt,  in  Acadian,  (or  Nova-Scot i an, )  |](imdei7i(7u  ;  in  Mordwin,  ponAi; 

io  Mockshan,  panda  (a.  B.) ;  io  Youkagir,  poiIannU,  bigh,  eleTated. 
Banfc.  in  Ottomac,  caACi;  in  Yakoute.  kitto;  io  Laplandiih,  kadie;  In 

Aioo,  kada-tckme-kodan,  an  inclined  bank. 
Sea,  in  Araucao,  langTien  ;  in  Tniign*>e,  lam :  in  iUalsy,  laout... 

tbe  Edda-SsmundioB,  la,  and  Urgi'^ 
Lakt,  ID  HuDgsriao,  Io,  and  Jerlo;  in    Aino,  fu,  a  great  lake; 

Tcbouktche,  lovol-limga,  a  gulf  of  the  sea ;  io  Mexican,  oloifali,  lokal 

ia  Loleao,  tooton. 
Rivtr,  fn  Oreeolaodish,  kook ;  in  Kanitcbadale,  kiigh  ,*  In  Samoiej 

l^he(V,-)i  in   Soulfaero  Cbineee,  A:)<]n£ ;  io  Tcbouktclie,  kiouk; 

Kioaiki,  Jtyfnu,  (cbain  somewhat  inTolved.) 
2.  Utm,  in  Natchez  and  Algonquin,  mini,  or  mtsae,  (Missi-Sipi,  Mia 
Ouri,    Miui-Nipi,  &g.  &c.)  io  JapaocEe,  mg%.  water;  in  Lieukio 
mifuou. 
Ttie,  in  Moua,  ioukkoukktj  ioOallac,  ioukh  (V.);  in  Youkagir,  kiok 

Ifood,  ia  Cbipptw»j,  millk ;  in  Samoiede,  miife  (S.  B.) 


'  Gdda  Ssniundina,  1. 1,  p.  9G4.     AlvicmH 

t  Ibid,  p.  365.    Th<  tolcs  wore  anleiiot  to 
ih>  Aiiakim,  the  PBiBgoniBDt  of  Ibe  Norlti. 

t  Tfae  lool  of  mi  ihen  vords  appears  lo  be  Arabic. 

I  Set  Ihe  legisler  ot  Ibe  wotils  in  the    EHda  Seniundi 
i<{niliri  all  fluids  in  f;eneial.    Liquor,  liqutduf. 


,  Sirophe  20. 

Ihe  Guibs.    Tbef  were  giai 
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Fontty  in  Nadowetsi,  ockaw;  in  Zamuca,  ogat;  in  Tartar,  agas  (V.);  in     BOOS 
Kadjak,  kobogak^  a  tree  ;  in  Afghan,  oha^'*'  (see  grass.) 

2.  Idenif  in  Ottomac,  tithe ;  in  Delaware,  iachan^  or  fauAon  (V.) ;  in  Ta-  • 
koQte,  iya ;  in  Japanese,  tiitini,  wood.— In  Mongol,  taeri^  pine. — In 
the  Friendly  Islands,  tohou^  a  species  of  tree. 

3.  Idem,  in  Guarani,  caa ;  in  Tupi,  cagua ;  in  Omagua,  cava ;  in  Vilela, 
tohaU ;  in  Maja,  ICaoi ;  in  Malabar,  kadd.  All  these  words  are  related 
to  the  word  for  grass,  second  series. 

Batk^Xn  Uuichoa,  cara;  inOstiac,  A»ir;  In  Tartar,  Xcofn ;  in  Permian 

and  SclaTonic,  kora ;  in  the  Finnish  of  Olonets  kor  (V.) 
Stone,  rock,  in  Caribean,  tebou ;  in  Tamacan,  tepou ;  in  Oalibi,  tebou  ;  in 

Kolioushe,  te,  or  tttt ;  in  Taoi,  tabou ;  in  Lesghian,  tefr.— In  Astec, 

tepetl,  mountain,  rock ;  in  Turkish,  tepe ;  in  Mongol,  tabakhan^  point  of 

a  rock. 
Grasst  in  Chiquito,  boos;  in  Mongol,  011601ml ;  in  Kalmnk,  CBbcuyn  (V.) 

—In  Yakonte,  botok,  a  branch.— In  Kadjak,  oboviit  plants.— In  the 

Friendly  Islands,  bongo,  tree,  (see  forest,  first  series.) 
Idem,  in  Omagua,  ca ;  in  Ouaicure,  caa ;  in  Hindostanee,  gat ;  in  Kamt- 

chadale,  kakain,  the  juniper  bush.<— In  Birman,  a4ckay  a  branch  of  a 

tree. 
Fish,  in  Quichnaand  Chili,  khaUoua;  in  GochimI,  eahal;  in  Poconchi,^ 

car;  in  Kadjak,  kakhlkuU;  in  Maya, caiA;  in  Kolioushe,  chaai;  in  a' 

Tchouktche  dialect,  ikahlik ;  in  Jesso,  kara^sacki,  (salmon) ;  in  Sa- 

moiede,  kouai,  and  karre ;  in  Wogul  and  Ostiac,  khoul ;  in  Koibale, 

kholla ;  in  the  Finnish  of  Carelia,  kola ;  in  Tonquinese,  ca. 
Idem,  in  Moblma,6tIaii ;  in  Yakoute,  bafyk  ;  in  Tartar,  bakik ;  in  Runiany 

beiouga. 
Bird,  in  Tamacan,  Unreno;   in  Japanese,  tori  (V.)— In  Hindostanee, 


Goose,  in  Chippeway,  jpoA ;  in  Chinese,  got^  (V.)— In  Japanese,  gang.-^ 

,  Ip  Mantchew,  f  ofiic/tan,  bird. 
BMd,  in  Chickasaw,  kawtoo ;  in  Wokkonsi,  ikettau  ;  in  the  Ostiac  of 

PompokoJ,  koita;  in  Akonscha  and  Koubescba,  kais;  in  Prucsian, 

ghieytie. 
Nourishment^  in  Quichua,  mimnnan ;  in  Otaheitao,  and  in  the  Friendlj 

Islands,  maa ;  in  Asiatic-Malay,  macannan ;  in  Japanese,  mokhi ;f 

in  Ingousche,  in  Touscheti,  rncil;,  bread,  or  cake ;  in  Altikesek,mtjire/. 


*  Many  of  these  words  approach  to  the  eiehe  of  the  Germans,  and  the  oak  of 
the  English. 

t  This  gap  in  the  chain,  on  the  northern  side,  naturally  arises  from  the 
northern  hordes  being  ignorant  of  the  use  of  bread,  and  of  aliments  prepaveil 

b*  art. 
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•OOK     Meat^   in    Mexican,   nacail;   in  Greenlaadisb,   nekke ;   ia  Japances^ 

niekf. * 

.  Bone^  io  Tuscaror,  oMcJurth;  in  ArmeniaD,  oskor.'^Idemf  in  Creek,  (/o- 
fit ;  in  Japanese, ybii«  (S.  B.) 

Blood,  in  Totonaka,  lacahui  ;  io  Tarahumar*  laca ;  in  Youkagir,  liopkol ; 
in  Uindostanee, ioAoii. 

Pt^,  in  Tarabuisar*  co/scAt ;  io  Cbippewaj,  coocoottcks ;  io  Mongol,  kiuh' 
khai ;  in  Cathay,  kkatj; 

f)ogt  in  Cariheao,  caianUehi ;  in  Tarabumar,  coeotschi ;  in  Kamtebadale* 
Aco»a ;  in  Kasikoomjk,  kiUehi, — Identt  in  Cherokee,  keira  ;  io  Ottiac, 
koira^^idemt  io  Aodi,  Aware,  and  otber  Caucasian  idioois,  kkoi ;  in 
Birniao,  kkouif  in  Alenttani  ouikauk. 

BiHU*  in  Galibi,  eanoua ;  inOtebeitan,  coaoa ;  io  Aino,  according  to  La 
PeroDse,  kahani ;  in  Greenlandisb,  cayac ;  in  Americo-RussiaD,  the 
tame;  io  Satnoiedo,  eayouc ;  (kahn,  io  Germao,  cano€,) 

HouiA,  in  Mexican,  coUt ^ ;  io  Wogul,  kol  and  kolla ;  in  tbe  Ger- 
mao and  ScandinaTian  laogoages,  kaU. 

Idem,  in  Lnleao,  ovya ;  in  Aleutian,  ouiadok ;  in  Ouigur,  owfon ;  In  Tai^ 
tar,  ovt.— /dem,  in  Cbickataw,  cbookka ;  in  Kadjak,  cheklieuit ;  in  Ja- 
panese, choukoutche. 

JMian,  io  Araucan,  mtca ;  in  Salira^  cocco ;  in  Koliousbe,  ka  and  olafcocft  ; 
io  Jefso,  okkai;  io  Yakoute,  ogo  (boj.) in  Goarani,  oca,  bead. 

Idtm,  in  Acadian,  fceitofM  ;  in  Oitiac,  ka$tek  ;  In  Kirgivb,  kese ;  in  Ta- 
konte,  lift ;  (S.  B.)— In  Yakoute,  kist€t,  man ;  kisa,  virgin,  etc. ;  In 
Ouigur,  kiUehou, 

WamMn^  in  Salifa,  wuou  ;  in  Penobscot,  neeieewock ;  in  Potawatam, 
nt<moh  ;  in  Tcbouktcbe,  ruwem,  woman  in  general,  newaUchiek^  joon^ 
woman ;  in  Samoiede,  mu ;  in  Ostiac  and  Wogul,  im  ;  io  MordwiD, 
neischa ;  io  Akouscba,  net$ch  ;  io  Koubascba,  nem ;  in  PoloneM*  nic' 
fVMffto.— In  Zend,  naere ;  in  Pebiwi,  naerik.-^ln  Hebrew,  rukehah. 

2.  In  Mabacanni,  weewon ;    in  tbe  Caroline  and  Friendly  Islands,  loe- 
Jaine ;  in  Low-Jayanese,  anetwe.X 

Faiker,  in  Mexican,  taili ;  in  Moxa,  taia ;  in  Otomite,  tah ;  in  Fo* 
concbi,  tat ;  in  Toscarora,  ata ;  in  Greenlandisb,  atat ;  in  Kadjnk, 
attaga;  in  Aleutian,  athan ;  in  Tcbouktcbe,  oMo,  and  attaka ;   in 


*  Tbo  corresponding  words,  in  all  the  intermediate  languages,  differ  altogether 
from  these.    The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  next  word. 

t  Ulagh-Bei,   Epochs    Cathaiorum,    ed.  grav,   p.  6.      Klaproth,    Mines 
d'Orient. 

X  This  word  corrospondt  rather  with  the  Madagascar  waiawS.     The  Malays 
have  came  from  Madaeascar  to  .America,  by  following  the  direction  of  the  winds 

an'l  r»irrfnt<. 
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Kinai,  tuMe ;  in  Tarkisb  and  Tartar,  atta ;  \n  Japanese,  tett ;  in  ^ans-     TtWK 
crit,  t^da;  \o  Finnish  ofCarelia,  tato;  in  Wallacliian,  tat. 

2.  In  Lulean,  pe ;  in  Kohaike,  pepe  (V.) — In  Jesso,/an-pf ;  in  Birman, , 
pka;  in  Siamese,  po;  in  Sanscrit,  pida 

3.  Idem^  in  Vilela,  op ;  in  Kotowzi  an^l  AsRanian»  op.  TV.) 

4.  Idem,  in  Quichua,  yaya;  in  Yakonte,  oya;  in  Chiqiiito,  itfin ;  in 
Shebaj,  ftaia ;  in  Eslene,  ahai.  (V.) — In  Aleutian,  alhau ;  in  Yakoate, 
agam,  or  a^am  ;  in  Wotiak,  ai ;  in  Permian  and  Sjranian.  aie. 

Mother,  in  Vilela,  none;  in  Maypiir,  tmi;  in  Cocbimi,  nada;  in  Mexi- 
can, nantli ;  in  Potawtam,  nana ;  in  TuMsarora,  anah ;  in  Penn«y]- 
Tanian,  anna ;  in  Greenlandish,  ananXca;  in  Kadjak,  anagah  ;  in  Aleu- 
tian, anaan ;  in  Kamtchadale,  naskk  ;  in  Tun^se,  anee }  in  \  oukagir, 
ania ;  in  Tartar,  anaXra  and  ana ;  in  Insoufirbe,  nana. 

Sony  in  Vilela,  innXre,  (son  and  daughter ;)  in  two  Tchooktrhe  dialects, 
iegnika  and  rinaka ;  in  Tagalian  and  Malaj,  anak.  The  other  inter- 
mediate terms  are  wanting. 

2.  In  Caribean,  JUtchi;  in  Tchemerisse,  keschi,  (S.  B.)— In  Takonte, 
jtirim,  daughter. 

3*  Idem,  in  Penobscot,  niimon ;  in  Samoiede,  niama,  (R.  B.)* 

4.  Idem,  in  iVlajpur,  ants  ;  in  Algonquin  and  Chippewaj,  ionts ;  (V.)  in 
Toukagir,  antou. 

Bro^r,  in  Araocan,  i^ennt ;  in  Qoichtia,  pana ;  (in  Kadjak,  panigoga, 
daughter ;  in  Tonkagir, pa^ovtchy  sister;)  in  Lienkieu,  sien^in^  elder 
brother ;  in  Hindostanee,  bein^  sister ;  in  Zingaree,  pan,  idem.i 

2.  Idem,  in  Chippeway,  onnis  ;  In  Algonquin,  anich ;  in  Japanese,  ani, 
eldest  brother,  one,  eldest  sister. 

3i  lifem,  in  Quichua,  hwiquey;  in  Tunguse,  dki,  (V.)— In  Mantchew, 
a^o ;  in  Tartar,  agha ;  in  Ouigur,  aka ;  in  Tcbouktche,  dki,  younger 
brother;  in  Kolionshe,  achaik  and  achaika,  [ackkik,  sister,)  in  Kinai, 
ligala,  elder  brother. 

Sister^  in  Onondaga,  akzia;  in  Jesso,  zia,  elder  sister;  in  Takoutc, 
agasiim  ;  in  Lesghian,  akieseio. 

ChiUy  in  Quichua,  hvahwt;  fn  Omagna,  iifsm  4  in  Toukagir,  oua;  In 
Airare,  wusoy  and  tMu ;  in  Wogul,  uassum. 

Heady  in  Guarani,  aea ;  in  Omagna,  iaca;  in  Toukagir,  j^oX:. 

■%i,  in  Abipon,  neoga ;  in  Mocobi,  nicota ;  in  Cubaya,  nigne ;  in 
PeruTian,  noAut;  in  Kinaiizi,  no^oil:;   in  Chili,  ne;  in  Catawbab, 

^  We  may  approximate  to  this  nialmOj  man,  male,  in  Mantchew. 

t  This  connexion  will  not  appear  forced  to  those  who  are  aware  how  much 
names,  that  express  family  connexions,  are  confounded  together. 

f  Pronounced  hhouahhoua*    It  is  possible  that  the  resemblance  is  owing  to  a 
mere  onoroatopeia. 
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BOOK  nettoulh ;  in  Kamlcbadale,  luaiit ;  in  Lieukieu,  nie  ;  [in  Botnan 
XXSV.  man,  >M,  daj.  ligtil  i  in  Tcheekasae,  nt  ;  in  Mongol,  ntloim; 
■>•— ^^      tDuck,  nidoun ; — In  ]li|li-Ja|«ne<e,  nttra. 

Ei/e,  \a  Maharannj,;('»)f  ;i  o  Seneca,  kaltaa;'\a  Ainerico-RusEiaii, 

io  Yakoiile,  kuaak  ;  iu  I  artar.  %< ;  in  Uuigur.  fcui. 
7%f  lAroof.  in  Yiikatan,  <al;   in   KaJmiirk.  ehnl ;  in  Eslhonian, 
(Ihrual  and  neck.)  (V.)~-lii  Ynboute.  keiga.—  \a  Aware.  kal,t 
in  ATghan.  (Aute. 

T^nfue,  in  anichita,  kaUi:  in   Mnn^ot  and  Katmurk,  ifcfhn  and  to/let 
io  Pffrniian,  kit!  io  tutlionian,  iteli,-  id  Ihe  Kiouitb  of  CarvlU,  kttli, 

Taolky  in  Cbippewa;,  tM>it :  in  Chliar,   tibu  and  Uwa 
tibbe !  in  Aware.  liw,  tib,  tabi ;  in  Biruan.  labu. 

Hand,   in  L'bili,   kinti.... al    Nouika-Vnmd.    coucoi 

Ouignr,  kol;  id  Kasikumuck,  kuit:  in  Aware,  ^«r;  in  KabuUcb* 


Konw  j 


idtn,  in  Delairare,  natthk:  ia  Akouschka,  R«b.  (S.  B.)— Iu  Took) 

nofon. 
£ar,   in   Chili,  pilun.-  in  Oaliac  and  Samaiede.  pil;  (S.  B.  and 

TIte  intermediate  irords  are  uokuown. 
B«Uy,  JD  Cbiii,  pu<;  in  Wotisk.  put.  (S.  BO     Tlie  knovrn  ialermEdiate 

teroH  Hifler.     Amoog  the  Batlai  o(  Sumatra,  ne  find  boutouo;  iilffTi, 

ia  Aodi,  bubtt;  idem,  in  HiBdonlanee,  pifeA. 
idem,  in  Delanare.  nmchln/ ;  in  the  Finnish  of  OlooetE,  watticko.  (S.  B.) 
Fool,  io  Tuscamra,  audisit  ■  in  KamtchadaJe,  CrAou-afcAau ;  to  Takeul«, 

attauch:  in  Japanese,  ojlrsi  and  uiicAi;  in  Oiiigur,  q/oJi:. 
Uim,  ID  L'aribean.  novgovlit  in  Miami,  nccalUei:   iu  Youkagir,  no#{  ji 

iD  Saraoled,  nghi. 
Fortktad.  in  PemylraDian,  AoAru/u  ;  in  Touschi,  Aafca,  (CaucaEiiD}  (I 

B.) — In  Dido,  (CaucasiaD)  haku,  mautb. 
Stari,  in  Tarabomar,  tlsthagoaala -.  in  Tartar,  s<igaL 

Mthfl.  (V.)— In  Ouigur,  itacAal. 
StMil.  in  Chili,  couri ;  in  Atno,  kovni 

muck,  chourei,  (night. }t 
Whiii,  in  Lulean,  pn<i}> i  in  Viiela,  pep:  io  Chiquiton, pouroiAf;  in. 

mnra.  pnrnra  ;  in  Vonkagir,  poin/wi. 
Whilt,  in  YucalBD,  luc ;  in  Tatanac, 


M 


'M 


n  ToukJDe,  itoro ,-  in  Kasika- 


I  Atongol.  TOfOU.  (V, 


*  Tha  void!  of  Ibe  languages  compiiied  beiw 
plaUlj  diSereni, 

t  Tfac  Tou-Kiru  wcra  n  horde  to  Ihe  notlli  of  I 
swut  Io  Ibe  Tnrtai  kva,  as  well  si  several  oi. 
ClilnaM  made  fiam  ixkala.  Perhapticera,  black  in 
in  Taiahumat,  iiibt  hara  »priii>5  from  (ha  lame  roo 


word).     Tha 
eovjivni,  night 
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Red,  ih  Mexican,  eosHe ;  in  Kiririt  kouttou ;  in  Kadjafc:,  kcu%glUadk,'-^ln    B001 
Japanese,  i^otiffoti,  fine,  brilliant.  LXXt 

Name^  in  Greenlandish,  nlfoc^ ;  in  Tartar,  at, — Idem,  among  tlie  Caribe- .«..«.. 
an  women,  nire ;  in  Mongol,  nyre ;  (V.)  in  Kadjak,  athka ;.  in  Alenti* 
an,  atia ;  in  Yakoute,  aatta, 
Lovey  in  Quichua,  munay  ;  in  Sanscrit,  manya,  (V.) — In  Teutonic,  mm- 

ne;  but  tlie  intermediate  words  are  wanting. 
Patn,  in  Uuicliua,  nanay ;  in  Ottomac,  nany  ;  in  Tunguse,  cBnan.  (V.)— 

In  Aleutian,  nanalik. 
God,  in  Uuicbua,  pacha-<amac ;  in  Japanese,  ^ammt  {kham  in  Sanscrit, 

Malabar  and  Multanian,  the  Sun  ) 
liim^  in  Aztec,  teo ;  in  Sanscrit,  deva ;  in  Zend,  dim  and  ckv  ;  in  Greek, 

theos;  in  Latin,  (few. 
Lord,  or  Prince^  In  Araucan,  /o^ui,  from  tbe  yerb  ^o^iii,  to  command ; 
,  in  Aleutian,  tokok;  at  Atchem,  in  Sumatra,  tokko. 
To  tat,  in  Cora,  ctia;  in  Tarahuroar,  coa;  in  Mexican,  qua ;  in  Alconte, 

kaangtn,  (iCat ;)  in  Japanese,  cna  — In  German,  kauen^  to  cbew. 
i,  pronoun,  in  Delaware,  m ;  in  Taraburoar,  nr ;  in  Mexican,  nehuatl; 
in  Moture,  ne.  (S.  B.)— /dem,  in  Guaicure,  am ;  in  Abipon,  aym  ;  in 
Wogul,  am.— *In  Waicure,  bt ;  in  Mongol,  Tonguse  and  Mantcbew,  6t, 
(V.) 
Idenny  in  Wyandots,  dee ;  in  Mixtec,  di ;  in  Audi  (Caucasian)  den ;  in 

Aware,  dida,  I  myself, 
/dem,  in  Lulean,  qui» ;  in  Totonak,  qaU ;  in  Kadjak,  khoui  ;  in  Aleutian, 
Men ;  in  Kamtchadale,  Arommo,  I ;  kit,  thou  ;  in  Tooguse-lamute,  Arie, 
I  and  me ;  kou^  tbou. 
/dem,  in  Nadowessian,  mto;  in  Takoute,  min;  in  Toukagir,  tnaUik;  in 

Finnish  and  Laplandish,  miya. 
Thou,  in  Huaztee,  tola ;  in  Youkagir,  tai ;  in  Mexican,  <e-^tH2,  in  Siri- 

ain,  to.    (V.) 
He,  pronoun,  in   Tacabumar,  tcAe  ,*   in   Huaztee,  jaja ;    in  Mexican, 

yehuatl;  in  Tagalian  and  Malay,  iya  (V.) 
fFe  and  Fotf,  in  Mocobi,  ecem  and  oeomigi ;  in  Guaicure,  oco  and  aromi 
i{fiM|g^';  in  Abipon,  akam  and  akamyi ;  in  Malay,  corny  and  A^niy  ;  in 
T^galimn,  comon  and  eamo  (V.) 
Fee,  in  Galibi,  fere;  in  Samoiede,  terem  (V.) — In  Ottomac,  haa;  st 
Nootka*«ound,  at ;  in  Kadjak  and  Aleutian,  aang;  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  at;  Takoute,  oib ;  in  Ostiac  and  Aleutian,  oa;  in  Mexican, 
yye;  Ui  Miami,  iye;  in  Jotonek,  ya;  in  Tunguse,  ya;  in  Aleutian, 
je  ;  in  Finnish,  ect.  etc.  ya, 
One^  in  Mexican,  ce ;  in  Jesse,  xen^Uoub ;  in  Kabardian,  xe ;  in  Aware, 

xo. 
Idem,  in  Laymon,  t^oe ;  in  Betoi,  edqjojoi ;  In  Japanese,  Ujido,  once ; 
in  Birmany  thii ;  in  Lieukieu,  tids  or  idshi. 
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Tn»f  in  Pimas,  kok ;  in  Yakonte,  ike  ;  in  Aware,  ke ;  in  PermiaOi  kik  ; 
UXT*         ID  Esthonian,  kaks. 

— «— —  TkrMt  in  Totonik,  tola ;  in  Tagalian,  toMo.-*In  Chippeway,  tagi^  ;  in 
Malaj,  iiga.-^ln  Chili,  Krouto ;  in  Ostiac,  kMn;  in  Etthonian,  kidgn  ; 
In  Yarura,  tarant!  in  New  Zealand,  <oroa  (V.) 
Four^  in  Arauran,  mf/i ;  in  Binnan,  Uh, 
Five,  in  Iroquois,  nisk ;  in  Yakonte  dei;  in  Eitbonian,  wis:  in  Laplnnd- 

ith,  wit. 
Idem,  in  Totonak,  tati ;  in  Samoiede,  f«fft  (V.) 
EigkU  in  Pimai.  Ariitia ;  in  Permian,  k^kiamit  (V.) 
Nine,  iu  Uuichua,  j^srco/i ;  in  Aware  and  Andi,  iitch. 

Note. — M.  Vater  has  discovered  thirty-one  analogies  between  words  in  the 
languages  of  America  and  Europe.  Out  of  this  number,  however,  thirteen  are 
derived  from  the  Finnish  languages,  and  naturally  belong,  as  well  as  tboae  frena 
!l>CBndinavi3,  to  the  chain  ot  i-'io  ns  ofth'*  north  oi  Asia.  Others  are  founded  on 
error ;  for  instance,  y^tic^  colJ,  in  Mexican,  bears  no  affinity  with  the  Basque 
0(sa,  but  to  the  Scandinavian  tu,  to  the  Ostiac  jtch^  etc.  etc. 

The  same  learned  gentleman  has  pointed  out  thirty-three  analogies  between 
American  and  African  idioms.     He  might  have  added  the  following ' — 

Sun,  veurn,  in  Galibi ;  wtye^  in  Yaoi. — Oiitrta,  on  the  Gold-coast;  fUMOO^  in 
Amina  :  ouai,  in  Watie,  a  dialect  in  the  United  States. 

Hand,  if,  in  Lulean,  isanga^  in  Kouesa  ;  idtgh^  in  Barabra. 

I,  tft,  in  Miztec ;  dia  and  dt,  in  Koussa. 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  words,  being  found  in  South  America,  in  the  ▼ielnitj 
of  the  Malay  words,  indicate  the  arrival  of  a  colony  of  Malays,  miaed  with  in- 
habitants of  Madagascar  and  Caffres. 

We  have  discovered  in  the  vocabularies  of  Nigritia,  recently  poblished,  save* 
ral  new  analogic** ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  promise  much,  though  it  Is  oujr  in- 
tention to  prosecute  the  inquiry  still  further. 

«Ar.  B.  The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  that  the  analogical  words  of  the 
above  table  are  retained  in  the  French  orthography,  into  which  they  havn  bnen 
translated  by  M.  Malte-Brun  ;  it  being  impossible  to  discever  what  allowaaces 
he  may  have  made,  or  what  rules  he  may  have  followed,  in  adapting  them  tn 
the  orthoepy  of  that  language.— Ed. 
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Descripium  of  Jtmenca^^^Mesearches  concemif^  the  itcnn- 
gaiion  of  the  leg  Sea  of  the  Mrth. — Mn'th-rvest  coast  of 
•Anterica* 

The  extremities  of  America  towards  the  north,  the  north-    book 
vest,  and  the  north-east,  come  now  to  engage  our  atten-  lxxti 
tion.     These  regions,    however,    which  may    be  termed 
'*  American  Siberia,''  even  after  the  recent  voyages  of  Ross, 
Parry,  Franklin,  and  Kotzebue,  still  continue  in  a  gi-eat 
measure  unknown.    We  are  ignorant,  for  instance,  whe-  Doubts  d 
ther  the  waters  seen  by  Mackenzie  and  Hearne,  are  lakes,  ^*  ^  * 
or  gulfs,  or  a  part  of  the  Icy  sea.    The  itinerary  of  Hearne, 
properly  estimated,  and  adjusted  to  the  true  points  of  the 
compass,  would,  in  my  opinion,  conduct  us  nearly  a  hun- 
dred leagues  more  to  the  north-east,  and  probably  to  the 
shores  of  some  lake  or  gulf  connected  with  Baffin's  Bay. 
Captain  Franklin  has  brought  the  moutli  of  Mackenzie"*" 
River  almost  eight  degrees  to  the  east  of  its  assigned  posi- 
tion.   The  sea  into  which  this  and  Coppermine  River  fall^ 
is  salt,  has  tides,  and  is  believed  to  communicate  with  the 
sea  at  Repulse  Bay;  but  though  coasted  for  more  than 
500  miles  to  the  eastward,  the  point  has  not  been  ascertain- 
ed.    We  are  equally  uncertain  whether  this  sea  be  identi- 
cal with  that  which  washes  Melville  Island,  the  western 

''  Map  of  Connected  Di«covenes«  Frankl.  .Tourney  to  Polar  h>a 


limit  of  Parry's  first  vnyage.  On  the  wholci  though 
''  voyages  nf  Ru3!4,  Frniiklin,  and  Parry,  have  brought  the 
""eastern  aiid  western  shores  of  Xorth  Amerira  to  within 
half  of  tlieir  former  diatano",  llie  identity  of  the  sea  which 
washes  Cape  Tumagain,  Rfp^ulae  Bay,  and  Jdelviile 
Island,  is  far  from  being  eAtablistied ;  und  tli«  (]uestiun  of 
its  extension  to  Iiy  Ca|ie,  or  what  m  railed  the  North-west 
Passage,  remains  still  to  he  investigated.  The  second  voy- 
age of  Parry*  has  added  nothing  to  advance  the  sulutioii 
of  this  question.  The  artual  existence  and  limits  of  Bi 
fin's  Bay  itself,  called  in  question  by  an  arrogant  see] 
cism,  which  mistakes  its  own  capiiccs  for  argument,  hai 
been  estatiliKliett  by  the  expeditions  of  Ross  and  Parry^ 
but  the  discovery  of  Barrow's  Straits,  by  the  last  of  these 
navigators,  has  authorized  the  learned  critic  still  to  ques- 
tion, whether  the  coasts  seen  by  the  intrepid  Baffin  arc 
continuous,  or  belong  to  a  chain  of  islands.  The  open- 
ings bearing  the  name  of  Jones,  Smith,  Whales,  Wol- 
stenholm.  have  not  been  visited  in  detail,  and  in  the 
bottom  of  one  or  more  of  these  bays,  straits  might  pos- 
sibly still  be  discovered.  The  extent  of  Greenland  to  the 
north-west  and  niirth-eait,  has  eluded  the  persevering 
researches  of  the  Danish  missionaries.  All  that  is  known 
that  the  Greenlanders,  after  passing  a  strait,  have  communi- 
cated with  tribes  of  iheir  own  race  to  the  north  of  Baffin's 
bay.  It  is  still  undecided  where  a  gulf  or  strait  is  termi- 
nated, which  was  discovered  in  1761,  upon  the  eastern  coast 
of  Greenland,  hy  Volqnart  Boon,  a  Dane.  On  the  othei 
band,  the  islands  seen  to  the  north  of  Capo  Ceverovi 
turhnoi  in  Siberia,  the  great  coast  of  lelroer  in  the  sai 
latitude,  and  the  land  of  Liaikhof,  have  not  been  cxamii 
ed ;  nor  do  we  know  whether  this  land  forms  part  of 
continent,  or  if  Hiat  continent  is  part  of  America.  Tl 
immortal  Cook,  after  having  again  explored  Bherin|^> 
Straits,  very  soon  found  his  progress  arrested  hy  ice,  which 
united  the  two  continents.     Sarytschcw  assures  us  that  this 
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ice  never  fhawsy  or,  at  least,  that  its  disappearing  is  so  ex-*  book 
traordinary  an  occurrence,  that  it  does  not  happen  above  ^-^^lvi. 
once  in  a  hundred  years.*  This  immoveable  nature  of  the  — — ^ 
ice,  the  want  of  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  to  the  north  of  east- 
ern Siberia,  the  light  and  variable  winds,  the  comparative 
frequency  of  clear  weather,  the  arrival  in  Siberia  of  troops 
of  bears  and  foxes  in  a  well-fed  condition,  which  have 
traversed  the  Frozen  Sea  to  the  north  of  Cape  Tchatagin" 
skoii  all  lead  us  to  conclude*  that  the  continent  of  America 
extends  very  far  to  the  north,  and  actually  forms,  at  the 
pole  itself,  a  third  great  peninsula.  The  land  discovered  Hypotbea 
to  the  north  of  Siberia,  hy  Liachof^  and  CAtratnof,  appears  cootiiMn^ 
to  be  one  extremity  of  America.  The  passage  between 
this  arctic  land  and  Siberia,  contains  the  celebrated  islands, 
which  are  entirely  composed  of  the  bones  of  the  rhinoce- 
ros and  elephant,  mixed  with  broken  shells, — a  mass  of 
debris,  that  appears  to  have  been  accumulated  by  a  current 
which  no  longer  found  any  outlet.  Perhaps  even  Green- 
land may  thus  be  united  with  America,  on  the  north-west 
side  I  while  the  coasts  descried  by  Baffin,  may,  in  part,  be 
only  an  archipelago,  which  leaves  behind  it  an  inland  sea, 
similar  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  even  possible  that 
many  basins  of  the  same  kind  may  exist  to  the  north  and 
north-west  of  America.  Not  one  of  these  questions  has 
been  resolved  by  the  voyages  of  the  intrepid  Parry,  in  other 
respects  so  valuable. 

Who,  however,  will  dare  to  penetrate  these  frightful 
abodes  of  eternal  winter;  this  gloomy  region,  where  the  sun 
abeds  io  vaio  his  oblique  rays  on  plains  that  are  doomed  to  ^ 
perpetual  barrenness;  plains  that  are  overspread  with 
dreary  moss,  and  valleys  in  which  the  echoes  never  repeat 
the  warbling  of  even  a  solitary  bird ;  these  places,  in  flne, 
where  nature  sees  her  vivifying  influence  expire,  and  wit- 
nesses the  awful  termination  of  her  vast  empire  ? 

We  know  not  how  far  a  traveller  might  penetrate  by  Prettnde< 
land,  if,  at  once  prudent  and  courageous,  he  were  to  pro- through  ti 

Polar  Sea 
^  Sarytscbew's  Voyage  to  the  Icy  Sea.  t.  i.  p.  99.  (in  Russian.) 


e  Rgaiiwl  tlie  rroson  winds,  and  the  want  of  pMruions. 
LXxvi.  B„(  notliing  more  ran  be  Imped  for  from  fresh  attempts  by 
'  '  »rB,  sinrc  Bonn,  Parry,  Franklin,  Cook,  Billings,  and 
Saryt^rlM'w,  have  rnnfirmed  the  observations  of  Beemsk^rk 
and  Wom),  Miilgrave,  Hudson,  Jean  de  Munck,  Pox,  and 
Baffin,  whowpif  every  one  of  them  arrested  in  their  pro- 
gress byeith'^rland  or  ice.  Nevertheless,  a  contrary  opin- 
ion has  been  nuddenly  revived,  by  the  diarovery  of  the  ac- 
count of  a  prelenilf-d  voyage  round  the  northern  extremities 
of  America,  published  by  Maldonado  Ferrer,  which  this  im- 
postor allrgcs  tliat  he  himself  performed  in  1588.  This 
memoir,  discovered  in  (lie  Ambrosinn  Library  atMilan,and 
the  publication  of  which  is  due  to  the  zeal  of  the  learned  M. 
Amoretti,  ia  dedicated  to  the  R'lyal  Court  of  Lisbon,  for  the 
purpose  (if  indnring  tlint  Government  to  fit  out  an  expedi- 
tion, of  which,  no  dnubt.  he  himself  hoped  to  have  the  com- 
mand. It  is  composed  of  thirty-five  paragraphs,  of  which 
the  eight  first  detail  the  gjeal  ciimmercial  advantages  of  this 
new  passage,  and  the  necessity  of  occupying  it  by  a  mili- 
tary force.  From  the  ninth  to  the  thirty-third  para- 
graph, directions  are  given  with  regard  both  to  the  route, 
and  his  pretended  voyage;  and  the  two  last  contain  tho 
plan  of  an  expedition  which  he  affirms  ought  to  be  sent 
thither.* 
'.tap3-  Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  contradictions 
rBdiciionl".  which  resolt  from  an  examination  of  Maldonado*s  calcula- 
tions, and  from  comparing  the  two  translations  of  the 
original  Spanish  published  by  M.  Amoretti,  the  one  in 
Italian,  the  other  in  French  ;  we  will  merely  remark  that, 
in  tracing  bis  \oyage  on  a  modern  chart,  the  first  unknown 
part  of  the  route  passes  through  some  pretended  Straits  of 
Labrador,  380  or  S90  miles  in  length,  wliich  Would  oc- 
cupy, throughout  its  whole  extent,  the  land  situated  to  the 
west  of  Davis'a  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay.  The  second  com- -^ 
prebenda  a  navigation  of  threo  huudred  and  fifty  miles, 

•Viaggioilal  Mttro  Allinlko  al  PacLficO  pciU  ijaclelno. 
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an  open  seOf  descending  from  75^  of  latitade  to  71°  in  the  book 
vicinity  of  Icy  Cape,  beyond  which,  neither  Cook  nor  King  ^^^^^* 
could  advance  from  the  south*  The  third  part  of  this  voy-  — "~* 
age  conducts  him  across  a  part  of  the  actual  continent  of 
Asia,  by  what  he  calls  the  Straits  of  Mian ;  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  bearings,  ought  to  be  looked  for  in  Tartary, 
sixty  miles  to  the  west  of  Okhotsk.  In  the  fourth,  he 
lengthens  out  the  coast  of  America  in  one  uninterrupted 
and  desert  line :  but,  according  to  the  charts,  be  must  have 
traversed  the  Stannowoi  mountains  in  the  country  of  the 
Tunguts.  Finally,  in  the  fifth,  he  describes  a  great  ele-* 
vated  coast,  which,  from  its  position,  can  be  nothing  else 
than  that  of  the  Lake  Baikal.  Were  it  even  possible  to 
admit  that  Maldonado  was  mistaken  in  his  longitude,  and 
that  his  Straits  of  Anian  are,  in  fact,  what  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  under  the  name  of  Bhering  or  of  Cook,  the  diffi- 
culties would  still  be  the  same ;  because,  in  that  case,  Mal- 
donado must  have  crossed  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska,  or,  at  all 
events,  must  have  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  Aleutian 
islands,  without  being  able  to  perceive  them  !  Besides,  Mai-  Physical 
donado's  Straits  of  Anian  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  x\oni 
those  of  Bhering,  being  rather  copied  from  those  of  Magel- 
lan. He  pretends  to  have  followed  this  route,  which,  ac- 
cording even  to  his  own  account,  exceeds  seventeen  hundred 
geographical  miles  in  length,  twice  in  the  course  of  one  sum- 
mer, without  encountering  ice,  phoc3e,  white  bears,  or  any 
thing,  in  short,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  northern  zone.  But 
be  tells  us  of  a  wall,  above  three  feet  high,  composed  of  egg- 
shells, and  speaks  of  beautiful  trees,  that  retain  their  fruit 
the  whole  year;  he  found  the  LitchiSf  a  Chinese  fruit,  the 
wild  vine,  and  various  kinds  of  game  belonging  to  the  tem- 
perate climates ;  and,  more  particularly,  a  species  of  bog 
with  its  navel  on  its  back,  and  lobsters  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  length ;  nay,  he  actually  affirms  that  he  saw  a  Russian  or 
Banseatie  vessel,  of  800  UmSf  on  its  passage  to  Archangel ! ! 
These,  with  many  others,  are  the  marvellous  stories  which 
Maldonado  relates.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  feel  some  cn- 
vf»H  V.  4 


I'iftsity  rptipccting  sucli  a  pcreonagc,  Unrorlutiatel}',  liOW 
'  e^er,  all  that  is  known  of  him  is  reduced  to  two  notes,  the 
"  one  an  extract  fi-om  the  •*  Spanish  Lihrarj"  of  N.  Antonio, 
ac4:ording  to  which,  he  was  an  old  military  officer,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  navigation  and  geograph}'.  and  was 
the  autlKir  of  a  work  entitled  the  Picture  of  Ike  fForid,  and 
of  the  Histury  of  the  discovery  of  the  Straits  of  Anian.  The 
other  is  extracted  from  the  "  Imlian  Library"  of  Antonio 
de  Leon,  from  which  it  appears  tliat  Maldonado  had  drawn 
the  council  of  tlie  Indies  into  great  espcnse,  by  the  vain  pro- 
mise of  discovering  a  compass  that  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  inconvenience  of  ttie  variation,  and  of  a  method  for  find- 
ing the  longitude  at  sea. 

In  the  thirtieth  paragraph  of  his  plan  for  the  expedition, 
Maldonadu  says  that  he  was  guided,  during  his  voyage,  by 
a  gooil  account  written  by  J(»as  Martinez  a  Portuguese 
pilot,  and  a  native  of  the  Algarves,  but  of  whom  no  one 
knows  any  thing.  It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  tliis 
manufacturer  of  ]iroj('ctB  was  in  possession  of  some  unknown 
description  of  the  Portuguese  voyages  through  Hudson's 
Straits,  called  the  Straits  of  Anian  by  Cortereal.  lie  uo 
doubt  combined  these  notions  with  some  hints  borrowed 
from  the  Japanese,  respecting  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  Hence, 
this  combination  of  positions,  which  it  is  impossible  to  ad- 
mit, and  this  union  of  |ihysical  characters  which  belong  to 
difTcrent  dimates.*  The  relation  of  Maldonado,  in  short,  is 
no  longer  any  thing  but  a  bibliographical  curiosity.  It  was 
such  stories  as  these  whirli  made  Baffin  say.f  Rft^i'  having 
explored  with  the  greatest  care,  in  1613  and  1616,  all  the 
coasts  of  the  sea  which  bears  his  name,  "The  Spaniards, 
a  vain  ami  jealous  people,  would  never  have  ventured  to 
publish  so  many  false  charts  and  imaginary  journals,  un- 
less, convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  north-west  passage, 
they  had  been  anxious  to  deprive  of  the  glory  of  the  dis- 
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covery^  that  courageous  individual  who  should  be  the  first    book 
to  pass  it    As  to  myselfy  I  was  unable  to  renounce  this  ^^^^^ 
opinion*  so  generally  received,  until  I  was  persuaded  of  the  **"'*'''''^ 
absolute  impossibility  of  finding  what  I  bad  so  ardently 
longed  to  discover/^ 

This  opinion  of  the  pretended  navigations  of  Maldonado 
Ferrer,  seems  to  us  to  be  still  further  confirmed  by  the  lato 
discoveries  of  Parry,  since  they  do  not  coincide  with  those 
of  Maldonado,  either  in  regard  to  positions  or  physical 
details. 

Let  us  then  acknowledge  with  this  navigator,  and  with 
all  who  possess  any  true  knowledge,  that  the  extent  of 
America  to  the  north  is  still  unknown,  and  that  no  one  has 
sailed  round  it  on  that  side* 

When  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  icy  sea,  it  is  dif-  ^Avi^a- 
ficult  to  believe  that  navigators  can  ever  explore  its  ex-  frozen 
tent  Every  where  they  have  encountered  fixed  ice^'^^'* 
which  has  arrested  their  progress;  or  moveable  ice,  which  '^ 
threatening  to  enclose  them,  has  put  all  their  courage  to 
flight  Captain  Wood,  who  firmly  believed  in  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  northern  passage,  found  his  further  progress  stop- 
ped at  76^  by  a  continent  of  ice,  which  united  together 
Nova-Zembla,  Spitzbergen,  and  Greenland.  Captain 
Souter,  on  the  contrary,  in  1780,  continued  his  course  as 
far  as  82''  6',  In  a  smooth  and  open  channel.  The  fixed 
ice,  however,  which  formed  tlie  sides,  beginning  to  be  de- 
tached, he  dreaded  lest  his  return  should  be  cut  ofl^  and, 
accordingly,  abandoned  the  enterprise.*  Although  tbo 
coarageoos  Baflin,  and  a  few  others  have  been  able  to  make 
the  circnit  of  the  bay  that  bears  his  name,  this  sea  has  been 
generally  found  closed  by  a  mass  of  fixed  ice,  of  a  hun- 
dred Gmnan  leagues  in  length,  and  containing  monntaiiia 
four  trandred  feet  high*!  Perhaps,  James'  Island,  marked 
in  several  charts,  was  a  similar  mass  of  ice.  Captain  Wafer 
frankly  confesses  that  he  mistook  fixed  icc^  ftve  hondred 

*  Bscttfom^t  VoyafB  to  SpicsbcrgeD.    PhikMophkal  Ibsaxiae,  ISOI. 
t  CraDtz,  History  of  Greenland,  Book  L  cb.  IT. 
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feet  in  iiciglit,  I'oi'  genuine  islands.*  It  olteii  liapperisH 
''  this  floating  ice  is  found  covered  witli  Urge  titanes  and  trees, 
~  torn  up  by  the  roots,  wliich  produces  the  illusion  of  a  land 
covered  nith  vegetation.  It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  tlie 
Dutch  discovered,  to  the  east  of  Spitzbergen,  an  actual 
coast,  or  only  an  expanse  of  ice.  In  one  of  their  voyages  to 
the  noKb  of  Nova-Zcmbia,  they  found  a  hank  of  bluish-cu- 
loured  ice  covered  with  earth,  on  which  birds  built  tbeir 
nests.!  Two  islands  of  tee  have  continued  stationary  foi- 
Iialf  a  century  in  the  bay  of  Disco.  Dutch  whalers  have 
visited  them,  and  have  given  them  namcs.^ 
0  An  equal  degree  of  danger  attends  moveable  ice.  The 
shock  of  these  enormous  mai^ses  produces  a  tremendous 
crash,  which  warns  the  seaman  how  easily  his  Tessel  would 
be  crushed  to  pieces  if  it  wore  caught  between  these  float- 
ing islands.<§  Frequently  the  wood  that  drifts  upon  thia 
sea,  and  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  speak  more  at  length, 
takes  fire  in  consequence  of  the  violent  friction  to  which  it 
19  exposed  by  the  movement  of  the  ire,  and  smoke  and 
flames  burst  forth  in  the  midst  of  eternal  winter.il  This 
floating  wood  is  very  frequently  found  charred  at  both 
ends.f[  In  winter,  the  intensity  of  the  cold  is  continually 
bursting  asuniler  the  mountains  of  ice,  and  every  moment  is 
heard  the  explosion  of  these  masses,  which  yawn  into  enor- 
mous runts.  In  spring,  the  movement  of  the  ice  more 
generally  consists  of  the  mere  overturning  of  these  mass- 
es, which  lose  their  equilibrium  in  consequence  of  one 
part  being  dissolved  before  another.  The  fog  which  en- 
Tclopes  this  melting  ice  is  so  dense,  that  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  a  frigate,  it  is  impossible  to  discern  the  other.** 

•  Wiler,  Voy»te,iuconiinmlionofihoi«(Jt  DuropLer,  t.  IV.  p.  304. 

t  Vdj !>(£(  of  Ihe  Dulch  ID  tbs  Nailb,  1. 1.  p.  47, 

i  Olifien,  VorBge  Id  Iceland,  [.  I.  p.  ST5.     (Gecmaii  translation.} 

t  Mnitcn^  Vofigi  Ici  (he  Noilh,   t.   II,  p.  62,     Voyagti  of  tht  I 
ifae  Noilh,  1. 1,  p.  46,    CranU,  Hillorj  of  Greenland,  cb.  II.    Fomtt,  ObMr^ 
lioni  on  Pbyucal  Gcograph;,  p.  64.  (in  German.) 

II  Olafwn,  Vojafc  id  Icelanil,  1. 1,  p,  376,  27»- 

1  Ibid.p.aT3. 

••  ActDUnmflhe  Danish  olficen.  iinllo  Greenland  in  1188 
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At  all  seasons^  the  broken  and  accumulated  ice  in  the  chan-    book 
nels  or  gultSf  equally  checks  the  passage  of  the  adventurer  ^^^^^^^ 
on  foot,  whom  it  would  instantly  overwhelm,  and  of  the  ma-  " 

riner,  by  paralyzing  the  movements  of  his  vessel. 

Has  any  one  the  boldness  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  party  Obstacles 
of  travellers,  traversing  in  sledges,  this  frozen  sea,  or  the^ey  by"'* 
icy  land  which  occupies  its  imagined  site  ?  No  doubt,  rer'»i^°^« 
tain  precautions  might  enable  man  to  respire  at  the  very  pole 
itself;  but,  what  means  of  transport  would  conduct  him  thi- 
ther i  The  country,  in  all  probability,  rugged,  and  elevated, 
like  Greenland,  Spitzhergen,  and  New  Siberia,  would  not 
admit  of  the  passage  of  sledges.  Neither  does  marine  ice 
stretch  out  in  uninterrupted  plains.  Overturned  and  accu- 
mulated in  a  thousand  different  ways,  it  frequently  offers  to 
the  view  castles  of  crystal  in  ruins,  shattered  pyramids  and 
obelisks,  arches  and  vaults  suspended  in  the  air.  Very  of- 
ten, too,  in  order  to  cross  the  broad  and  deep  fissures,  faci- 
lities would  be  required,  with  which  the  traveller  could  not 
be  supplied.  Tet  with  what  delightful  emotions  would  he 
tread  those  regions  that  had  never  been  impressed  by  the 
foot  of  man !  How  rich  in  curious  observations  would  be  a 
single  day  and  night  passed  at  the  pole !  This,  however,  is 
not  the  place  to  point  out  the  arrangements  that  would  be 
requisite  for  the  performance  of  such  a  journey.  We  must 
hasten,  therefore,  to  unite  in  a  descriptive  form,  the  obser- 
vations that  have  been  already  collected.  The  second  voy- 
age of  Parry  has  added  but  little  to  those  of  which  we  were 
formerly  in  possession. 

The  Mrth'We$t  region  of  Amtriah  the  first  we  shall  de-jNforth- 
scribe,  in  all  probability  commences  with  the  land  of  Li«![o^^'^* 
aikhof,  3umamed  New  Siberia;  but,  as  this  fact  still  re- 
mains to  be  established,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  Jhtfnan 
JimericOf  into  which  we  shall  pass  by  Bhering's  Straits,  and 
the  chain  of  the  JUeuHan  Islands* 

These  islands  are  divided  into  several  groups,  of  which 
the  indigenous  names  are  Chao,  or  the  JUeutianf  properly 
denominated  by  the  Russians,  Mltgho,  or  the  Andreanowski, 
and  Kawalangf  or  the  Fox  Islands.    But  the  custom  has 


prevailrdof  comprising  Diem  all  unilrr  tlio  general  name  of 
^'^^'^''  the  MeuUan  Islands.  In  fact,  ihey  constitute  ono  single  and 
uniijue  cliain  ;  and  miglit  be  cnnipHreil  ta  the  piles  uF  an 
immense  bridge,  which  has  formerly  been  thrown  ari-oss 
from  continent  to  continent.  They  describe,  between  Kamt- 
scliatka,  in  Asia,  and  the  promontory  of  Alaska,  in  Amen- 

tca,  an  arc  of  a  circle,  wiiitth  almost  joins  the  two  lands  to- 
gether.   Tliey  arc  distingui^tied  into  twelve  prinripal  isl- 
ands, accompanied  with  a  very  great  number  of  lesser  une5, 
I.  and  rock§.     Copper  Island,  and  Bhcring's  Ixle,  are  a  little 

detached   from   the   rest,   and   approach   the   peninsula  of 
Kamtschatka.      Accordingly,  we  have   already   described 
tbem  when  speaking  of  Siberia. 
Ciritiind        Xbe  population  of  the  wtiole  of  these  islands  docs  not  at 
cDDdltiDn.  present  exceed  eleven  liiimlred  males,  of  whom,  five  hundred 
of  the  most  robust,  and  most  active,  are  employed  by  the 
Russian   hunters.     This  people  was  formerly  much  tnoro 
tiumerous.     Tlicy  had  their  chiefs,  a  particular  government, 
and  a  national  religion.     But,  with  tlieir  population,  the 
Russians  have  at  the  same  time  destroyed  their  manners, 
their  customs,  and  their  liberty,*     Sent  as  slaves  to  hunt 
and  to  fish,  these  islanders  perish  in  great  numbers  on  the 
sea,  and  in  ill-conducted  hospitals.f 
Tbcirman-     The  island  which  appears  to  possess  the  greatest  number 
cuiinma     "^   inhabitants  is   OoniUaschka,   and  next   to  it  Sithanak, 
iettUtd.    whicli  is  immediately  adjoining.     These  islanders  are  of  a 
moderate  Htaturc,  and  of  a  brown  complexion.     Their  face 
is  round,  their  nose  sinail,  and  their  eyes  blark.     Their 
hair,  likewise  black,  is  harsh,  and  very  str-ong.    They  have 
little  beard  on  their  rliin,  but  a  great  deal  on  their  upper 
lip.     In  general,  tiiey  pierce  their  lower  lips,  as  well  as 
the  cartilnge  which  separates  the  nostrils,  and  wear  as  or- 
naments, little  carved  pieces  of  bone,  or  glass  beads.     The 
women  have  a  roundness  of  form,   without,  however,  being 


•  Strjriclww'i  Voyae*,  v.  XI.  p.  22.  [In 
tLanjfdarfl'i    Vneage   louiid  the  wotlil 
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pretty.  They  tattoo  their  chin,  arms,  and  checks.  Mild  Boof 
and  industrious,  they  manufacture  mats  and  baskets  with  ^^^^^ 
considei*able  art.  They  make  curtains,  seats,  and  beds, 
of  their  mats.  Their  dress  of  bear  skin  is  worn  with 
the  hair  outermost  The  canoes  of  Oonaiaschka  are  built 
with  ingenuity.  Their  shape  is  picturesque.  Through 
the  transparent  skin  with  which  they  are  covered,  the  row- 
ers and  all  their  movements  may  be  discovered.  These 
islanders  are  addicted  to  superstitions  which  appear  to  re- 
semble Schamanism.*  They  do  not  make  use  of  any  mar- 
riage ceremony.  When  they  want  a  wife,  they  purchase 
her  of  her  father  and  mother ;  and  take  as  many  as  they 
can  support.  If  they  repent  of  their  acquisition,  they 
give  back  the  woman  to  her  parents,  who  are  then  obliged 
to  restore  a  part  of  the  price.  The  people  of  this  Archi- 
pelago appear  to  be  not  entirely  exempted  from  unnatural 
appetites.  They  render  honour  to  the  dead,  and  embalm 
their  bodies.  In  this  way,  a  mother  often  preserves  her 
lifeless  infant  before  she  consigns  it  to  the  earth.  The 
mortal  remains  of  their  chiefs  and  men  of  wealth,  are  not 
interred.  Suspended  in  hammocks,  they  are  gradually 
consumed  by  the  air.f  The  language  of  the  Aleutians, 
different  from  that  of  Kamtschatka,  appears  to  have  some 
analogy  with  the  idioms  of  lesso,  and  the  Kurile  Islands. 
In  the  island  of  Oomanak,  the  largest,  and  nearest  to  the 
continent,  the  Russians  have  a  Bishop,  a  monastery,  a 
small  garrison,  and  a  dock-yard  for  building  vessels. 

The  climate  is  more  disagreeable  on  account  of  its  mois-  Pbysicai 
ture,  than  the  intensity  of  the  cold.  The  snow,  which  falls  tit!^.  *'^' 
in  great  quantity,  does  not  disappear  till  the  month  of 
May.  Almost  all  the  islands  contain  very  lofty  mountains, 
which  are  composed  of  a  species  of  jasper,  partly  of  a 
green  and  red  colour,  but,  in  general,  of  a  yellow  tint ; 
with  veins  of  a  transparent  stone,  which  resembles  chal- 
cedony.   The  island  of  Tanaga  contains  lakes  of  fresh  volcano 

&c. 
*  See  vol.  I.  part  I.  p.  657.  t  Georgi,  the  Runian  nations,  p.  37?. 
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W8ler.  There  are  vutcanues  also,  some  of  wliicb  are  extiii- 
'  guislicd)  otiiers  in  activity-  Tliese  latter  arc  found  in  the 
~iBlaiiiI»  of  Takawangha,  Kanaghi,  Atciiaii,  and  Oomanak. 
In  tliis  latter  island)  in  that  of  Kanaghi,  as  \\cll  as  in  tbat 
of  OonalaBchka,  boiling  springs  issue  from  tbeir  frozen 
euil,  in  which  the  natives  cook  tlioir  meat  and  fish. 

The  only  quadrupeds  met  with  on  these  islands  arcfoxca 
and  mice.  Among  tlio  birds,  are  observed  ducks,  partridges, 
teal,  cormorants,  gulls,  and  eagles. 

The  islands  that  arc  nearest  to  America  produce  some 
pines,  larches,  and  oaks.  On  the  western  islands,  nothing 
is  met  with  but  stunted  willows.  The  verdure  exhibits 
considerable  richness.  The  mountains  {iroduce  brambles, 
and  the  valleys  wild  rasps,  which  are  of  a  white  colour, 
and  have  an  insipid  taste. 

The  island  of  Kodiak  is  mountainous,  and  intersected 
with  valleys.  Its  inhabitants,  who  call  themselves  £b- 
niagkea,  are  about  two  thousand  live  hundred  in  number, 
without  reckoning  the  Russians,  who  have  fixed  their  prin- 
cipal establishment  hci-e.  Tlie  habitations  of  the  islanders 
of  Kodiak,  less  sunk  in  the  ground  than  those  of  the  Aleu- 
tians, partake,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  nature  of  caverns 
and  of  huts.  They  have  even  introduced  the  luxury  of  an 
opening,  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  The  women  abso- 
lutely idolize  their  children.  Some  of  them  educate  them 
In  n  very  cffbminate  manner.  They  allow  their  chiefs  to 
select  them  as  the  objects  of  a  depraved  passion.  These 
young  people  are  then  dressed  like  women,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  all  tlte  domestic  occupations  of  the  household. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  island  of  Kodiak  are 
tho  alder,  an  immense  quantity  of  rasp  and  gooseberi^ 
bushes,  and  a  great  variety  of  roots,  which,  together  with 
fish,  constitute  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  interior 
of  the  island,  the  pine  tree  forms  very  extensive  forests^. 
and  fnmisbes  excellent  timber  for  building.* 

If  Kodiak,  Ac.  p,  32—34. 
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That  part  of  the  continent  comprehended  under  the  book 
name  of  Russian  ^meric(h  the  sovereignty  of  which  has  I»xx^i 
been  claimed  by  the  court  of  Russia,  as  a  land  first  disco-  '  . 
vcred  and  occupied  by  Russian  subjects,  presents  on  every  acoouat  c 
side  the  most  savage  and  gloomy  appearance.  Above  a^""*'^ 
range  of  hills  covered  with  pines  and  birch*  rise  naked 
mountains,  crowned  with  enormous  masses  of  ice,  which 
often  detach  themselves,  and  roll  down  with  a  dreadful 
noise  into  the  valleys  below,  which  they  entirely  fill  up^ 
or  into  the  rivers  and  bays,  where,  remaining  without  melt* 
ing,  they  rise  in  banks  of  crystal.  When  such  a  mass 
falls,  the  crashing  forests  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and 
scattered  to  a  distance ;  the  echoes  resound  along  the  shores 
with  the  noise  of  thunder,  tlie  sea  rises  up  in  foam^ 
ships  ejLperience  a  violent  concussion,  and  the  affrighted 
navigator,  witnesses,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  a 
renewal  of  those  terrific  scenes  which  sometimes  spread 
such  devastation  in  Alpine  regions.*  Between  the  foot 
of  these  mountains  and  the  sea,  there  extends  a  stripe  of 
low  land,  the  soil  of  which  is  almost  every  where  a 
black  and  marshy  earth.  This  ground  is  only  calculat* 
ed  for  producing  coarse,  though  numerous  mosses,  very 
short  grass,  vacdniaSf  and  some  other  little  plants.  Some 
of  these  marshes,  hanging  on  the  side  of  the  hills,  retain 
the  water  like  a  spunge,  while  their  verdure  makf  s  them 
appear  like  solid  ground;  but,  in  attempting  to  pass 
them,  the  traveller  sinks  up  to  the  mid-leg.f  Never* 
theless,  the  pine  tree  acquires  a  great  size  upon  these 
gloomy  rocks.  Next  to  the  fir^  the  most  common  species 
is  that  of  the  alder.  In  many  places  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  but  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs.  Upon  no  coast  witk 
which  we  are  acquainted,  have  there  been  remarked  svch 
rapid  encroachments  of  the  sea  upon  the  land.  The  trunks 
of  trees  that  had  been  cut  down  by  European  navigators, 

•  Vadcourer,   t.  V.  p.  67,  See,     Billingf,    t.  XI.  p.  138.     Cook's  Third 
Voyage. 

^  Vancouver,  vol.  V,  p.  76. 


hare  been  found,  and  rerogniaed,  after  a  lapse  of  tcii  ym 
XXXVI.  Tiiese  trunks  are  fnurid  sunk  in  llic  water,  witti  tlie  eai 
"^^^^  which  sumiorted  tlicm. 
nHigenouj  Thp  inliabitatits  of  the  roast  of  Bhcring's  Straits  ap- ' 
"*"*■  pear  tn  belong  to  the  same  face  as  tlie  'I'diouktclies,  tm 
the  opposite  coast  of  Ania,  although  they  are  Raid  to  he  at 
war  with  them.  Their  huts,  more  numerous  than  might 
be  supposed  in  a  Rimilar  climate^  are  Hitnated  along  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  fCamUchatkan  Gvlf,*  to 
which  Captain  Cook  gave  the  name  of  the  Bay  of  Bristol, 
beraaset  in  fact,  it  resembles  that  bay  in  England.  The 
interinr  has  not  heen  visited.  The  Minias  inhahit  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  which  is  almost  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  by  the  Lake  ScheUkow.  They 
appear  to  be  of  tlie  same  race  as  the  Aleutians,  as  well  as 
the  KrnaitKe,  their  neighbours  to  the  east.  The  latter 
have  given  their  name  to  the  ICenait'i.ian  Gulf,  previous!; 
known  under  the  name  nf  Cook^t  River.  Notwithstand- 
ing appearances  to  the  contrary,  no  laige  river  has  been 
discovered  here.  Farther  tu  the  east,  live  the  Tchougat- 
eftes,  a  people  of  an  imposing  stature,  who  speak  an  idiom 
resembling  that  of  the  Tchouktchcs.  The  bay.  covered 
with  islands,  and  called  by  Cajitain  Cook  A^r/on's  Inlet, 
bears  tlie  name  nf  the  Tehmigaichean  Gulf,  in  the  Russian 
charts.  A  river  separates  this  tribe  from  that  of  the  Ou- 
galachmiuts,  who  live  near  the  celebrated  mountain  of 
81.  Blias,  whicli  is  probably  a  volcanic  peak,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  have  an  elevation  of  3.775  toises.  It  was  in 
the  environs  of  this  mountain  that  Bbering  landed,  in  the 
bay  which  beai-s  his  name,  called  in  the  idiom  of  the  indU 
ge.noU8  inhabitants,  ttte  bay  of  Ikalak.  The  Russians 
have  built  a  small  fort  there :  but  Sitka,  or  JVew  Archangel, 
their  last  establishment,  is   situated  two  degrees  farther  to 

*  Or  Kmnilchafkaia  :  liut  the  U>I  irlUblf i  are  onlf  iti«  lerminationi  of  ihe 
RuuUd  adJecUTi  iq  Hie/omniiw.  coricBpondLiig  lo  [lie  Euhstanliire  gufta,    Ii 
UienEure.  lo  Anjlicise  il.  in  order  la  make  it  coriespond  wtih 
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tho  soatbt  in  one  of  the  islands  which  Yanroiiver  had  de« 
nominated  the  Arrhipelago  of  King  George  III.    A  milder 
climate  allows  of  the   vigorous  growth   of  the  pine»  the' 
American  cedar,  and  several  other  trees.     Berries  of  an « 
excellent  taste  are  likewise  met  with;  fish  is  abundant  and 
delicious,  and  rye  and  barley  have  succeeded  there. 

The  warlike  and  ferocious  Kblougis^  Kdlioujes*  or  JTa-i 
loiigians*   inhabit  this  coast.     Possessing  some  fire  arms,^ 
they  still  carry  on  an  obstinate  war  against  the  Russians.* 
It  was  In  the  territory  of  the  Ralougians,  that  the  unfor- 
tunate La  Peyrouse   discovered   the  Port   des   Franf ais,  ^ 
which  has  been   immortalized  by  the  noble  and  unhappy' 
sacrifice  of  the  brothers   La   Borde.    The  French   navi- 
gators give  the  most  favourable  account  of  the  active  and 
industrious  spirit  of  the  natives.     Forging  of  iron  and  cop- 
per; working  a  kind  of  tapestry  with  the  needle;  weav- 
ing, with  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and   taste,  hats  and 
baskets  of  reeds;  heviing,  sculpturing,  and  |K>liflhing  ser- 
pentine stone;  such  ai*e  the  firHt  indications  of  the  inci- 
pient civilization  of  this  tribe.f     But,  a  strong  pi'opensity 
to  theft,  an  Indifference  to  the  ties  of  kindred   and  mar- 
riage; the  dirtiness  of  their  cabins,  and   the  disgusting 
custom  of  wearing  a  piece  of  wciod  in  a  slit  in  their  lower 
lip,  establishes  a  resemblance  between  them  and  their  sa- 
vage neighbours,  and  the  Siberian   Russians,   who  come 
and  aggravate  here  all  the  evils  of  primitive  barbarism. 

The  fur  which  the   Russians  obtain  from   these   coun  ( 
irieSf  is  chiefly  procured  from  the  sea-wtilf,  as  well  as  other" 
animals  of  the  genus  Phoca,  and  likewise  from  the  sea-ot- f 
ter.    These  latter  animals,  incessantly  hunted,  begin  now 
to  become  rare.    The  Indians  employed  as  hunters,  bring 
from  the  interior  of  the  continent  foxes  skins  of  a  blue, 
blackf  and  grey  colour.    Already,  parties  of  Russian  bun- 

*  Litieoflkrs    Voyagp    Round  the    World,  p.   162.   (English  t.-Anslation.) 
Langtdorri  Voyage  Round  the  World,  t.  XI.  p.  217.  (English  translation.) 
t  La  P^y rouse's  Voyage  Round  the  World,  chap.  IX. 
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*  ters  hare  passed  tlie  Rocky  Mounfaiiis,  and,  in  all  proba*'" 
^''  bility,  their  numbers  are.  attginentcd  by  Canadian  anil 
"""American  liunters.  Tlie  Rus-tian  Company  of  Amorio 
possesses  a  capital  of  h.260,000.  Those  who  are  prio- 
cipaliy  interesteil  in  this  trade,  are  tbo  merchants  of 
Irkoutsk,  a  town  in  Siberia.  The  factories  spread  along 
tho  coasts  of  the  continent,  and  upon  the  islands,  are 
nothing  more  tlian  a  collection  of  buts.  surrounded  by 
a  palisado  of  wood.  A  single  ship  of  war  would  carry 
tbcBC  feeble  posts,  one  after  the  other,  and  would  ob- 
tain I'ich  booty  from  the  store-houses  of  tlie  Company. 
Even  a  party  of  resolute  CaoHdian  hunters  would  be 
sufficient  for  this  purpose;  because  the  natives,  detest- 
ing (he  Russians,  would,  doubtlessly,  join  their  enemies. 
It  may  be  questioned  if  such  distant  anil  precarious  esta- 
I  blishinents   are    sufficiently  valuable  for  the    Russians  to 

I  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  disputes  with  the  English 

and  Anglo-Americans,  which  seem  to  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  continual  advance  of  the  hunters  on  both 
sides. 
""""ihJ  "^^^  countries  that  extend  to  the  south  of  Russian  Ame- 
nb-weit  rica,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  California,  appear  to  forio  a 
^""^  long  succession  of  plateaus,  or  very  elevated  basins,  which 
are  circumscribed  to  the  east  and  west  by  two  chains  of 
mountains,  the  most  western  of  which  is,  what  the  Eogllsh 
utocky  Jia^e  denominated  the  .^tony,  or  Bocky  Jaounlains.  It  is 
at  the  foot  of  those  mountains  that  the  largest  rivers  of 
North  America  take  their  rise,  such  as  the  Missouri,  which 
flows  tu  the  south-east;  the  SacluttchawiH,  or  Bourbon  Ri- 
Ter,  which  runs  to  the  east;  and  the  Oungigak,  which  is 
lost  towards  the  north.  The  other  precipitous  face  of  the 
north-west  plateau  forms  a  great  chain  parallel  to  the  sea 
coasts,  and  always  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  distinction  between  the  two  chains  which 
support  the  north-west  plateau,  appears  to  us  to  result  from 
the  observations  of  those  who  have  traversed  this  country 
from  east  to  west.    The  first  of  these  travellers  is  .WacJteTi- 


1^^  from  east  to  west. 
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c&iCf  VfhOf  in  his  map,  places  the  chain  of  the  Rockj  Moun-  booi 
tains  at  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  Trom  the  shore  of  the  I'XX?; 
Pacific  Ocean.  These  mountains  appeared  to  him  to  rise 
about  3000  feet  above  their  base,  which  must,  itself  be 
rerj  elevated ;  since  our  traveller  experienced  a  more  intense 
degree  of  cold  there  than  at  Fort  Chipiwyan.*  Their 
summits  were  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  He  then  de- 
scended to  a  more  temperate  valley,  through  which  flows 
the  Tdhouiehe  Tesse^  or  Colufnlria  JRiver.\ 

Here  is  manifestly  the  boundary  of  the  chain  of  the 
Stony  Mmmtains.  This  chain  continues  a  hundred  leagues 
distant  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or,  at  least,  eighty,  after 
allowing  something  for  the  sinuosities  and  ramifications. 

Mackenzie  then  ascended  very  lofty  mountains,  where  ^^^f*''"° 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  walk  on  snow  in  the  mouth  oftheoorti 
Jane.t^  After  this,  he  descended  towards  the  sea  by  an^^^^* 
extremely  rapid  declivity ;  the  climate  immediately  chang- 
ed, and  the  empirf^  of  spring  succeeded  that  of  winter. 
Another  modem  traveller.  Captain  Fanonivfr,  constantly 
observed  a  very  high  chain  of  mountains  which  closely 
bordered  the  shores  of  the  continent,  and  in  many  places 
were  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  La  Peyrouse,  Cook, 
Dixon,  and  all  the  other  navigators,  perceived  this  mari- 
time chain  of  the  north-west,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
coast,  from  Cook's  Inlet  to  New  Albion,  a  distance  of  more 
than  1000  leagues.  Even  the  peninsula  of  California  ap- 
pears to  be  nothing  more  than  the  extremity  of  this  great 
chain,  disengaged  from  its  secondary  branches  and  terraces, 
or  lower  ridges,  which,  in  New  Albion,  somewhat  conceal 
its  direction. 

In  order  to  throw  some  light  on  our  description,  we  shall  Divisioni 
adopt  the  nomenclature  of  Captain  Yancouver.    According  fo  Van-' 
to  the  maps  of  this  able  observer,  Jftw  Be(n'gia  is  situ-<^"^'^- 
ated  between  the  45""  and  50**  of  north  latitude.    Its  limits 
towards  the  interior  are  not  determined.    The  Oulph  of 

*  Mackenzie's  Travels,  (French  trantlation,)  t.  XI.  p.  274— 310,  Sec. 
+  Ibid.  p.  339—345.  f  Ibid.  t.  HI.  p.  145—151. 
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Georgia  is  very  considernble,  and  coinmiinicaleB  i 
''  Pacific  Ocean  to  tlie  south   hy  Vlaasel's  Strnit,  wliicb  is 
"  suppni^ed  to  be  tliat  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  to  tlio  north,  by 
Queen  Cliwi-l'itle'a  Strait.     The  liver   Columbia  traverses 
tlie  snutheni  jiai't  an<l  interior  of  thi!4  division. 

({uodrn  and  Vaacouver  Ulmid,  belter  known  under  the 
name  of  -Vboffca,  is  situated  ojijiosite  New  Georgia.  The 
English  haie  an  e»itabIiH))in''nt  in  Nnotka  Snund. 

JVew  Banover  extends  Truin  the  50th  to  the  54th  parallel. 
In  front  'if  ils  roasts  are  situated  the  Fleuricu  IslandSt  dis- 
covered and  named  by  M.  La  Pcyrnuse,  but  unintentionally 
deprived  of  their  appellation,  by  Vancouver,  in  assigning 
them  to  t)ic  i'n'ncMs  Royal  of  England.  To  the  north,  there 
are  two  arms  of  the  sea  whicli  )>enetrate  very  far  into  tlie 
land,  and  liave  been  called  Inchbrook's  Canal,  and  Gard- 
ner's Canal.  The  great  inland  of  Queen  Charlotte  is  sepa- 
rated fnim  the  coast  of  New  Hanover,  by  a  broad  channel, 
or  arm  of  Ihe  ocean.  Tlic  soulbern  promontory  of  this 
island  was  named  Cape  Hector  by  La  Peyrouse,  and  Cape 
8t,  James  by  Vancouver. 

AIto  Cornwall  eitends  from  the  54th  to  the  57th  parallel. 
It  comprehends  a  number  of  inlands,  designated  under  the 
name  of  I'iti's,  or  the  frince  of  ffales's  Archipelago.  The 
coast  is  completely  inti  rserted  by  friths,  or  channels,  nhich 
penetrate  very  far  into  the  country,  especially  the  Fortland 
channel ;  but  nn  river  of  any  le'igth  has  yet  been  discoverc  '  ~ 
The  currrnls  of  water  that  have  been  met  with  scarcel 
merit  the  name  of  rivulets. 

JVew  JViirJiilk  runs  as  far  as  the  60th  parallel.     To  tb« 
aotilh  it  compiehenils  .admiralty  Island,  and  King  Gcorg^lA 
Archipelago;  but,  as  the  Russians  no  a  occupy  these  coast^fl 
and  the  name  of  the  natives,  (the  Kolioujes,)  is  known,  tbi 
English  dennmination  will  probably  soon  disappear. 

JWw  Georgia  presents  the  prospect  of  a  moderately  ele-  | 
vated  coast,  agreeably  diversified  by  hills,  meadows,  litUsJ 
woods,  and  brnoks  of  fresh  water.  But  behind  these  banks  f 
rise  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow.    Mount  Eai--§ 
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nier  and  Mount  Olymptis  tower  at  a  distance  above  the    book 
other  summits.    The  former  is  discernible  at  the  distance  ^^^^i 
of  a  hundred  geographical  miles.*    Very  rich  minerals  of  "J       7 
Iron  appear    to    exist  in   great   abundance.     Stones,  for 
building*  quartz,  gun-flints,  a  great  variety  of  calcareous  tions.    * 
and  argillaceous  soils,  and  manganese  are  met  with.    A 
luxuriant  vegetation  indicates  the  fertility  of  the  soil.    The 
forestscontain  immense  quantities  of  the  fir  with  yew  leaves^ 
the  white  pine,  touramahaCf  poplar  of  Canada,  arbor  vit»9 
common  yew,  black  and  common  oak.    American  ash,  hazels 
sycamore,  sugar-maple,  mountain  and  Pcnnsylvanian  ma- 
ple.  Oriental   strawberry,  American   alder,  common  wil- 
low, black  alder  of  Canada,  and  the  cherry  tree  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  quadrupeds  present  nothing  remarkable*  Bears 
have  been  seen,  as  well  as  the  fallow  deer  of  Virginia,  and 
foxes,  but  neither  the  bison,  nor  the  musk  ox,  these  animals 
not  appearing  to  pass  the  chain  of  the  rocky  mountains  in 
the  northern  latitudes.  Among  other  sea  birds  have  been 
recognised  black  gulls,  similar  to  those  of  New  Holland 
and  New  Zealand.  Among  the  land  birds  there  is  a  spe-Unkoowi 
cies  of  the  hunting  bird,  the  brown  eagle,  and  the  eagle  ^''  ' 
with  a  white  heail,  tlie  swallow  fisher,  some  very  pretty 
varieties  of  the  woodpecker,  and  an  unknown  bird,  resem- 
bling the  heron,  but  four  feet  in  height,  and  having  a  body 
as  large  as  that  of  the  turkey.f 

In  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  New  interior 
Georgia,  we  must  accompany  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke.^  ®^^^ 
These  American  travellers  having  quitted  their  boats  on  the 
Missouri,  on  the  18th  August,  embarked  again  on  the  7th 
of  October,  at  tlie  western  side  of  the  mountains,  upon  the 
river  Kdoskooskee,  in  boats  which  tliey  themselves  had  con- 
structed. During  this  part  of  their  journey,  hunger  and 
cold  combined  together  to  aggravate  their  sufferings.    The 

♦  Vancouver,  t.  III.  p.  S,  and  35,  edit.  8vo.  t  Ibid.  p.  7. 

f  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Travels  to  the  Missouri  and  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
\Va5hingtoii,  1814. 


salffloti  Lad  ceased  to  frequent  tlie  rivers,  and  horse's 
'*  was  often  their  principal  fuoil.  The  intensity'  of  the  cold 
~i8  easily  explained,  b>  the  elevation  of  the  country,  and  tbc 
height  of  the  mountains.  In  tlie  place  at  wliicli  the  Ame- 
ricans quitted  the  Missouri,  they  had  a  prospect  of  moun- 
tains covered  with  snow  in  the  middle  of  summer,  situated 
in  between  45"^  and  47'  of  latitude,  whence  it  is  to  bo  in- 
ferred that  the  summits  of  theso  mountains  rise  into  tlie 
region  of  perpetual  snow.  This  region  commences  in  Eu- 
rope, at  tbe  same  latitude,  at  nine  or  ten  thousand  feet  abore 
the  level  of  the  sea.  But  even  admitting  that  the  more 
intense  cold  of  North  America  brings  this  region  farther 
south,  we  may  allow  these  mountains  a  height  of  eight  or 
nine  thousand  feet  &bove  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  During 
^  their  passage  across  the  mountains,  it  would  appear  that 
this  expedition  did  not  discover  any  trace  of  volcanoes; 
for  the  detonations  which  occasioned  them  so  much  as- 
tonishment, no  doubt  proceeded  from  the  bursting  of 
glaciers,  or  from  avalanches,  which  were  detached  from 
the  mountains.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season 
that  they  arrived  at  the  Columbiat  after  which  they  hail 
heavy  falls  of  rain  both  day  and  night.  The  little  cloatbing 
and  bedding,  that  had  escaped  all  the  adventures  which  they 
Itad  encountered  up  to  this  moment,  now  fell  in  pieces,  and 
could  no  longer  be  made  use  of.  Their  courage  did  not 
sink,  however,  under  so  many  reverses.  The  waters  of 
lithe  Kooskouskee  are  as  limpid  as  crystal.  At  the  place 
where  it  falls  into  the  river  Lewis,  another  branch  of  the 
Columbia,  the  Kooskooskee  is  180  yards  broad.  The  river 
Lewis,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia,  ia  575  yards, 
and  the  Columbia  itself  960  in  breadth.  A  little  below 
their  junction,  the  latter  river  acquires  a  breadth  from  oin 
to  three  miles.  From  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  tlu 
country  presently  nothing  but  a  succession  of  plains,  witk 
out  trees,  and  is  merely  sprinkled  over  with  a  few  willovf 
bushes.  Still  lower  down  rapid  curi'ents  arc  met  witli,1 
and  there  are  even  very  considerable  cascades.  The  most'f 
rapid  of  these  currents  is  that  of  a  channel  not  more  than! 
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forty-five  yards  in  breadth*  in  which  all  the  waters  of  tlie    book 
Columbia  are  pent  up.     Our  travellers  cleared  this  danger-  ^^^^'^ 
ous  passage  in  their  canoes^  below  which  the  river  flows  in 
a  smooth  and  tranquil  stream,  and  they  found  themselves  in 
a  charming  and  fertile  valley,  shaded  by  lofty  forest  trees, 
intersected  by  small  lagoons,  and  possessing  a  soil  suscepti- 
ble of  every  kind  of  cultivation.    The  trees  are  remarkable 
for  the  greatest  beauty.    The  fir  rises  sometimes  to  a  height  Giguntic 
of  300  feet,  and  even  attains  a  circumference  of  forty-five  ^^' 
feet.    These  giants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  combine  ele- 
gance with  majesty,  their  columns  sometimes  towering  200 
feet  high  before  they  divide  into  branches.     Some  of  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Columbia  might  pass  for  large 
rivers.     One  of  them,  the  Multnomah,  which  issues  from  the 
rocky  mountains  towards  the  south-east,  and  not  far  from 
the  sources  of  the  Rio-del-Norte,  is  very  broad,  and,  in  ma- 
ny places,  exceeds  twenty-five  feet  in  depths  even  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  sea. 

It  is  particularly  remarkable  that  in  the  bed  of  the  Co- 
lombia, and  of-  the  last  mentioned  river,  a  great  number 
of  erect  trunks  of  pine  trees  are  firmly  rooted  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water,  although,  in  many  places,  the  river  is 
thirty  feet  deep,  and  no  wkdi^  less  than  ten.  Judging  from 
the  shattered  state  in  which  these  trees  were  found,  they 
must  have  been  in  this  condition  fully  20  years.  It  might 
hence  be  concluded  that  the  bed  of  this  river  has  undergone 
great  changes.  The  observations,  however,  which  havo 
been  collected  during  tliis  first  expedition,  are  not  sufficient 
to  furnish  us  with  any  satisfactory  information  on  the  sub- 
ject 

Among  the  islands  of  New  Georgia,  that  of  Nootka  alone  Noou** 
merits  attention.   Black  granite,  mica,  grit  for  grindstones,  ^^^^"^* 
and  hematites  are  found  there.*    The  vegetable  earth  in 
some  places  forms  a  bed  of  two  feet  in  thickness.    One  is 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  milder  climate  here  than  on 

•  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  t.  III.  p.  73.  8vo.  edition. 
vol.  V.  5  ' 
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-    the  eastern  coast  of  Amerira  in  the  same  latitude.     Infl 

•   month  or  April,  Fnhpenheit's  thermometer  was  never  below 

^48°  iliiring  the  night,  and,   in  the  *\ay,  it  rose  to  60°.     The 

grass  was  alrcad}'  a  foot  in  length.*     The  climate   is  as 

favourable  to  the  growth  of  trees  as  tliat  of  the  continent. 

What  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Spuniards,  notto  have 
taken  poxses^ion  nf  this  agreeable  and  fertile  country ;  a 
country  which,  being  aituated  in  the  rear  of  their  coluniefi, 
might,  inthe  hands  of  intelligent  mastorH,  become  a  military 
and  commercial  post  of  the  highest  importance  !  Already 
1  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  have  formed  a  commercial 
company,  for  the  furs  of  the  Farific  Ocean,  the  principal 
establishment  of  which,  situated  14  miles  from  Cape  Disap' 
poinlment,  is  called  Fori  Astoria.^ 

That  part  of  JVnv  Banover  which  borders  upon  the  open 
sea,  resembles  New  Georgia,  both  in  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions, and  the  structure  of  its  soil.  Pine  trees,  maple, 
birch,  and  apple  trees,  are  met  with  there.  Near  Fitz 
Hughe's  Strait,  the  coast  con-ists  of  perpendicular  rock, 
dirided  by  crevices,  in  which  a  very  inflammable  turf  is 
found,  and  pine  trees  of  moderate  thickness4  The  inte- 
rior of  JWw  Hanover  was  visited  in  171)3  by  Mackenxie, 
The  great  river  Tacotttck'-Tessi  descends  from  the  rocky 
mountains,  and  often  rolls  its  rapid  course  between  walls  of 
perpendicular  rock.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  snow, 
which,  in  some  places,  even  descends  so  low  that  the  ruad 
passes  over  it  in  the  middle  of  summer.  These  mountainG 
descend  abruptly  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  tlie  rivers 
that  Bow  to  the  west  have  no  great  length  of  course.  There 
are  numerous  small  lakes ;  and  sinks  or  tunnels,  of  a  regu~ 
lar  conical  form,  such  as  are  frequently  met  with  in  calcaj 
1  countries.^ 


•  CoDk"i  Third  Vojag*, 
f  Naiional  Intelligencer, 
I  VancouTtr, «.  II.  p.  IT 
\  MnckeBijt'^  Vojaee, 
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The  same  lazuriant  vegetation  is  observed  here  as  in  book 
New  Georgia.  The  pines  and  birch  trees  compose  forests,  ^^^^^^ 
on  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  country.  Upon  the 
lower  mountains,  the  cedar  is  met  with,  or  rather  the  cy- 
press, of  so  enormous  a  size,  as  sometimes  to  measure 
twenty-four  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  alder  rises  forty 
feet  high,  before  it  sends  off  any  branches.  There  are  also 
poplars,  firs,  and  probably  many  other  useful  trees."^  The 
wild  parsnip  grows  in  abundance  round  the  lakes,  and  its 
roots  furnish  a  nourishing  food.  The  rivers  contain  trout, 
carp,  and  salmon.  The  latter  of  these  fish  are  caught  near 
dykes,  constructed  across  the  river,  which  reminds  us  of 
the  salmon  fishery  of  Norway. 

Miw  Cornwall  experiences  a  much  more  intense  degree  ^o^c^om 
of  cold,  than  the  two  preceding  countries.  At  53**  30', 
upon  Ghirdner's  Clianndf  whicii,  it  is  true,  penetrates  vei*y 
far  into  the  country,  mountains  are  seen,  covered  with  ice 
and  snow,  that  seem  never  to  meltf  Nearer  the  sea,  the 
climate,  becoming  milder,  allows  forests  of  pine  to  co- 
yer the  naked  and  steep  rocks.  The  strawberry  plant, 
comelle  shrub,  gooseberry  bush,  amd  the  plant  called  the 
Labrador  teOf  are  found  in  considerable  quantities.  Hot 
springs  have  been  discovered ;  and  there  is  an  island  en- 
tirely composed  of  slate  $:|:  and  a  curious  rock,  shaped  like 
an  obelisk,  has  been  denominated  the  JSlew  Eddystone* 
Floating  wood  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  many  parts  of 
this  coast 

In  the  islands  which  Vancouver  has  designated  by  the^^^12^^• 
names  of  George  the  Third? $  JlrcMpelago,  and  MnUraUff  tadty 
Islandif  the  soil,  although  rocky,  contains  several  crevices^  islands. 
stripes,  and  little  plains,  which  support  magnificent  forests 
of  pine  and  other  lofty  trees;  and  no  where  is  perpetual 
snow  discovered.    This  incontestibly  proves  that  it  is  the 
elevation  of  the  soil  that  renders  the  climate  of  the  conti* 
nent  so  severe. 

^  Mackenzie's  Voyage,  p.  99, 150,  247.  t  Vancouver,  t.  Ill,  p.  274. 

t  Vancouver,  p.  339. 
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H  espccialTy  in  the  environs  of  Nootka^  llmffniTOpI 
'  traTcllci-H  liavc  liad  an  opjiortunily  o(  observing  tlic  in- 
~  iligrnoiifi  inhabitants.  Tliese  savages  call  themselves  Wak- 
a«A.  Their  height  is  above  the  middle  stature,  and  they 
'  nix;  of  a  miisnilHr  frame.  Theii-  fi-aliires  arc  charac- 
terised hj  a  proniinrnrc  of  the  rhcek-boncs.  Their  face  is 
often  vcrv  much  comiiresscd  above  the  clieeks,  and  appears 
m  Riitk  abruptly  between  the  temples.  Their  nose.  Hat  at 
the  base,  is  marked  by  wide  nostrils,  and  a  round  point. 
'I'licir  forehead  is  low,  their  eyes  small  and  black,  and  tlieir 
Jijis  broad,  thick,  and  round.  In  general,  they  are  entirely 
destitute  of  bean!,  or,  at  must,  have  only  a  small  thin  tuft  at 
the  point  uf  their  rhin.  This  deficiency,  however,  is,  per- 
.  Imps,  owing  to  an  artiRcial  cause;  fur,  some  of  them,  and, 
csptcially  their  old  men,  have  buehy  beards,  and  even  mus- 
tachios.  Their  eye-brows  nre  scantily  supplied  with  liair, 
and  arc  always  straight;  but  they  have  a  considerable 
(jtiantity  of  very  harsh,  and  very  sti-ong  hair  on  their  bead, 
which,  without  a  single  exception,  is  black  and  straight,  and 
floats  on  tlieir  shoulders.  A  coarse  dress  of  linen,  with  a 
corcring  from  the  skin  of  the  bear  or  sea  otter,  red,  black, 
and  white  pigments,  with  which  they  besmear  their  body, 
the  whole  uf  their  ordinary  costume,  in  short,  forms  the  im- 
"  age  of  wretchedness  and  ignorance.  Their  war-dress  is 
extraordinary.  They  muflle  up  their  head  with  pieces  of 
wood,  carved  into  the  representation  of  eagles,  wolves,  and 
porpoises'  beads.  Several  families  live  togethcriu  tliesamo 
hut,  the  wooden  lialf  partitions  of  whic*i  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  stable.  Si.me  of  their  woollen  stufTs,  although 
manufactured  without  a  loom,  are  very  good,  and  are  orna- 
mented with  figures  of  a  brilliant  colour.  They  carve 
clumsy  statuoH  of  wood. 

Their  light  canoes,  which  are  flat  and  broad,  bound  over 
the  waves  in  the  steadiest  manner,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  outrigger,  or  balance  board,  an  essential  distinction  be- 
tween the  canoes  of  the  American  tribes,  and  those  of  the 
southern  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  the  islands  of 
Oveanica. 
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The  apparatus  of  vrliicli  they  make  use  in  hunting  and    boob 
fishing,  is  equally  ingenious  and  well  executed.     A  kind  ^^^tv] 
of  oar,  furnished  with  tcetli,  with   which  they  hook  the       ] 
fish^  is  particularly  noticed.    This  weapon,  as  well  as  the  -„ig  appu 
javelins  with  which  they  strike  the  whale,  announce  a  high"^^'"*- 
inventive  genius.     The  javelin  is  composed  of  a  piece  of 
bone,  furnished  with  two  barbs,  in  which  is  fixed  the  oval- 
cutting  edge  of  a  large  muscle-shell,  which  forms  the  point. 
Two  or  three  fathoms  of  cord  are  attached  to  it.    In  order 
to  throw  this  weapon,  they  use  a  stick,  12  or  15  feet  in 
length,  with  the  line  attached  to  one  extremity,  and  the 
javelin  to  the  other,  so  as  to  detach  it  from  the  stick,  like  a 
buoy,  when  the  animal  escapes.* 

The  tribes  that  inhabit  New  Greorgia,  differ  in  stature,  Tribes  o 
manners,  and  mode  of  living;  but  in  their  characteristic |?^/an« 
features,  they  quite  resemble  the  inhabitants  of  Nootkaof^'ew 
Sound.     The  apparent  depopulation   of  the  environs    of  ^°'^'^ 
Part  Discovery^  is  singularly  contrasted   with  the  great 
number  of  skulls  and  other  human  bones,  which  have  been 
found  collected  together  here,  as  if  all   the  neighbouring 
tribes  bad  made  this  their  common  cemetery.f    Messrs. 
Lewis  and   Clarke  have  observed  the  inliabitants  of  the 
.interior*     In  descending  the  rocky   mountains,   they  saw 
several  tribes,  who  have  tlie  habit  of  flattening  the  heads  Fiattcne 

hc&ds 

of  their  children,  at  a  very  early  period  of  infancy.  The 
SoUcouks  have  their  heads  flattened  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  top  of  the  head  is  placed  in  a  perpendicular  Uno  to 
their  nose.  The  idioms  of  these  tribes  differ  as  much  as 
their  features.  The  language  of  the  Enucliuts  is  under- 
stood by  all  the  tribes  that  inhabit  the  Columbia,  above 
its  great  fall ;  but  near  the  coast,  it  is  not  understood,  and 
they  make  use  of  the  idiom  of  the  EdiUlutSf  which  is 
completely  difierent.  The  language  of  the  KiUamuks  is 
very  widely  diffused  among  the  tribes  that  live  to  the  south, 
between  the  coast  and  the  river  Multnomah.  The  Kou- 
houses,  who  border  on  the  Killamuks^  but  live  farther  in 

'■   rook's  Third  Voyage,  p(M»im.  t  Vancouver.  1. 11.  p.  14%  i«7» 
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c     the  interior,  are  of  another  race,  are  fairer,  and  fiS?^ 
*•  tbeir  heads  flattened.     In  general,  tlie  colour  of  all  these 
tribes,  whrlhep   they   Iiavo   round  or   flat   heads,   is   of  a 
brown  ropjier  hue,  and  is  clearer  than  that  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Missouri  and  Louisiana.     Woman  is  not  degraded  as 
amnng  nations  of  hunters ;  but  is  treated  ntth  constderable 
attention  by  lliis  {teople,  nha  subsist  by  iishlng.     'Die  sen 
air  destroys  their  eyes  aitd  teeth.     The  tribes  who  live  near 
the  great  full  of  the  Colitmliia,  build  their  houses  of  wonil, 
a  degree  of  industry  which  is  not  met  nith  in  the  immense 
tract  of  country  between  this  fall  and  Saint  Lewis.* 
"'       Some  tribes  of  JWw  Hanover,  observed  by  Mackenzie, 
present  to  us  several  characteristic  features,  which  recall  (o 
our  recollection  the  islanders  of  Otaheite  and  Tongalaboo. 
Tho   inhabitants  of  the  Salmon  River,  or,  as  they  them- 
selves call  it,  Jrewa/i-yoa-Tcis?.  live  under  a  despotic  go- 
vernment.!    They  have  two  religious  festivals;  the  one  in 
spring,  the  other  in  autumn. |     In  their  solemn  entertain- 
ucnts,   they   spread   mats   before  their  guests,  while    lh« 
people  are  seated  in  front  in  a  semicircle.     They  mark  their 
friendship  for  an  Individual  by   clothing  him  with   their 
own  dress,  to  which  they  sometimes  add  the  offer  uf  their 
place   in   tho    conjugal    bed.§       But  these    characteristic 
manners  are  likewise  met  with  among  many  other  tribes 
of  America   and   Asia.     These   tribes   are   generally  of  a 
middling  stature,  strong,  and  muscular,  have  round  face^ 
prominent   cheek-bonea,   small,   reddish-grey  eyes,  and  ft 
complexion   of  an   olive-copper  colour.      Their  head   as- 
sumes a  conical  shape,  in  consequence  uf  continual  prea- 
Bure  from  infancy.     Their  ball-  is  of  a  deep  brown.     They 
make  their  drei^s  of  a  kind  of  stuff  composed  of  cedar  bark, 
and    sometimes    interlaced    with    otter  skin.      They   are 
clever  sculptors.     Their  temples  are  supported  by  wooden 
pillars,   carved    into  caryatides.      Some   of  these   figures 
are  in  an  upright  posture,  in  llio  attitude  of  conqmr- 
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ors ;  others  are  stooping^  overwhelmed,  as  it  were,  with    book 
their  load.*  "^^^ 

The  SlauA-Couss  Indians  inhabit  that  part  of  the  coantry 
where  the  high  chain  of  mountains  that  border  the  sea  be-Couss* 
gins  to  sink  towards  the  basin  of  the  river  Tacoutche-Tessi.^^^^^^ 
These  Indians  possess  an  agreeable  physiognomy,  evince  a 
great  love  of  cleanliness,  and  do  not  ill-treat  their  women. 
They  preserve  the  bones  of  their  parents  enclosed  in  chests, 
or  suspended  on  posts.t  Though  faithful  guardians  of  the 
property  deposited  with  them  by  travellers,  they  endeavour 
to  steal  whatever  they  find  in  the  possession  of  those  very 
strangers.^ 

The  Indians  named  JV*ttfMamd,  or  of  the  Cascade,  the  The  At. 
MigaUerSf  and  the  Mnahs,  inhabit  the  summit  of  Tacoutch6-  ^^  ^ 
Tease.    Among  their  various  idioms,  there  are  some  that 
resemble  the  languages  of  the  Chipiwans,  and  other  nations      / 
of  Canada. 

Vancouver  saw  villages  on  the  coast  that  were  built  upon 
a  sort  of  artificial  terrace,  the  representation  of  which,  as 
given  in  the  atlas  of  this  traveller,  reminds  one  a  little  of 
the  Hippas  of  New  Zealand.  The  village  of  Chelaskys, 
situated  in  Johnston's  Strait,  although  composed  of  misera* 
hie  huts,  is  ornamented  with  paintings,  which  appear  to  have 
a  hieroglyphical  meaning.  This  description  of  painting  is 
difiiised  over  the  whole  of  the  north-western  coast. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tchinkitane  Bay,  called  by  the  Eng-  Tcbinks- 
lish  MrfoUt  Bay,  in  Ring  George's  Archipelago,  resemble^  diiw^''' 
in  stature  and  figure,  those  of  Nootka;  but  their  coars^ 
harsh  hair,  establishes  a  likeness  between  them  and  the 
more  northern  nations  and  the  Esquimaux.  The  young  peo* 
pie  pluck  out  their  beard,  but  the  old  allow  it  to  grow. 
Their  women  wear  an  extraordinary  kind  of  ornament, 
which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  having  two  mouths ;  it 
consists  of  a  small  piece  of  wood,  which  they  force  into  the 

•  Mackemit,  t.  III.  p.  179. 

t  Mackeotie,  p.  109.  ftc.  1  Ibid.  p.  286. 
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BOOK    flesh  below  their  under  lip.^    These  people  show  a  great 
Lxxvi.  jgai  Qf  address  in  their  manner  of  carrying  on  trade,  and 
are  exceedingly  courageous  in  the  whale  fishery.    Their 
tannings  carving,  painting,  and  other  arts,  prove  them  to  be 
an  intelligent  and  industrious  people.    They  preserve  the 
heads  of  their  dead  in  a  kind  of  sarcophagus,  ornamented 
with  polished  stones.f 
*beir  re-        The  moral  sketch  which  we  have  now  traced  of  the  tribes 
>  the        of  Now  Georgia  and  New  Hanover,  proves  that  their  genius 
.ztecs.      i^^^  1)^^11  developed  during  many  ages  of  liberty.    We  must 
allow  that  in  the  idioms,:):  manners,  and  belief  of  these 
tribes,  there  is  some  similitude  with  the  Aztecs,  or  Mexi- 
cans. Whicli  of  these  two  nations  is  the  source  of  the  otlier  ? 
Judicious  criticism  suggests  tliat,  to  place  the  cradle  of 
Mexican  civilization  in  the  midst  of  tribes  of  fishermen, 
would  be  to  hazard  an  important  conclusion  from  a  small 
number  of  equivocal  facts.    Another  hypothesis,  altogether 
absurd  and  contemptible,  considers  them  as  a  colony  of  the 
Malays  of  Polynesia,  with  whom  they  have  not  the  slight- 
est physical  resemblance. 

^^     -  Marchand^s  Voyage,  1. 1,  p,  248. 

^      *f  Dixon's  Voyage  Round  the  World,  (English)  p.  lai. 

I  Scarcely,  in  idiom.  Vater  gives  several  dialects  of  each,  but  nothing  can 
be  more  dissimilar  than  the  Aztec  and  New  Georgian.  The  latter  wants  the 
great  American  characters  of  epenthem  and  composition,  Mithridates^  Von 
Adelung.  IJI.  65,  225— 238.— Tn. 
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Regions  of  (lie  JVbrlh,  and  J^orth-East;  or  the  Country 
on  Jttackenxie^s  River,  and  the  Country  round  Hud- 
son's Bay;  Labrador,  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Spitx- 
bergen. 

When  we  quit  the   north-west  region^  cross  the  Rocky    book 
Mountainsi  and  approach  towards  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  lxxyii 

unknown  frozen  seas,   we  perceive  an  immense  country, 

intersected  with  lakes,  marshes,  and  rivers,  to  a  greater  ^.®"*^^^ 
extent  than  any  other  part  of  the  globe  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Few  mountains  rise  above  this  savage  and 
icy  plain.  The  numerous  waters  of  these  countries  may 
be  reduced  to  two  classes  5  some  flow  towards  the  un- 
known seas  of  the  norths  others  roll  their  tributary 
streams  to  Hudson's  Bay.  Among  the  former,  wo  observe 
the  river  Mhapescow,  or  the  Rein-Deer;  and  the  OungU 
gah,  or  the  River  of  Peace.  The  first  of  these  comes  from 
the  souths  and  loses  itself  in  the  lake  of  the  mountains,  or 
lake  Athapescow;  the  second  descends  from  the  plateau 
of  the  north-west.    When  high,  it  flows  over  into  the  lake 
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Book  Athapttscow;  but  when  it  ta  low,  it  receives  the  wale 
lxXTil.,(,ai  lake,  Tlie  uniteil  iivrr  bears  tlie  name  of  the  Stave 
River,  ami  empties  ilsfif  intn  the  Slave  l-alte,  from  which 
Mitcken-  issues  Markenzic's  Riier,  tliat  runs  towards  a  nort 
iioinver.  ^^^^  ^j.  g„|f_  hitherto  litlic  expl'irect.  Lately,  indeed, 
was  nuticeil  in  the  former  Book,*  the  adventurous  Frai 
lin  Burvrjed  600  miles  of  its  roast,  proceeding  from  1 
mouth  of  Cnpper-Mine  River,  almost  dii-ectly  to  the  e 
ward,  in  (he  parallel  of  67"  30'  north.  At  the  warm 
season  of  the  polar  jcar,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  \ 
with  ire,  anil  tlie  land  almost  ronitantlyrovered  with  sniM 
The  water  approaciied  so  much  to  the  saltness  of  the  i 
that  this  experienced  mariner  does  not  seem  to  have  I 
able  tn  remark  any  appreciable  difference.  Tides 
also  observed.  It  abounds  in  inlands,  and  no  coast  knon 
affords  more  numerous  or  deeper  indentations  into  the  sM 
rounding  land.  To  these  dreary  regions,  even  ttir  liardifl^ 
Indian  hunti-i-s  rrfiiied  to  arcnnipany  the  English,  wM 
nevertheless,  me!  with  fr-eiiuent  Irares  ofEHquiinaus,  i 
which,  diminutive  in  stature  and  deficient  in  courage,  evei 
whei-e  seeks  shelter  amid  the  desolation  of  the  pole-t  SIa« 
lake,  which  is  more  than  a  hundred  leiigurs  in  length,^ 
sprinkled  nith  islands  that  are  (uu'ied  with  trees  i 
sembliug  the  mulberry.  Mackenzie  found  them  lo&dl 
with  ice  in  the  middle  of  June.  All  the  lakes  and  rir< 
in  this  district  unite  to  form  one  uninterrupted  current  A 
water,  extending  above  600  leagues  in  length,  and  hav«| 
remarkable  resemblnnre  to  the  magnificent  rivers  of  Siberia^ 
One  is  tempted  to  in^ioire,  why  do  such  superb  streams 
waste  their  fertilising  Waters  upon  tiiese  frozen  deserts? 
They  manifeot  the  power,  and,  we  cannot  doubt,  the  wis- 
dom of  their  Creator. 
[•iiik'i  The  Copper^Mivf  river,  discovereil  by  Hearne,  likewM 
'"'•  flows  towards  the  north,  but  is  only  of  a  moderate  size^ 
and  from  frequent  falls  and  narrows,  is  scarcely  navigablef 
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even  by  canoest  near  its  opening  into  the  Polar  sea.    Among   book 
the  crowd  of  lal&es  that  lie  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  i*xxvii. 
Hudson's  Bay,  but  which,   nevertheless,  have  no  outlet^ 
lake  Dobaunt  is  particularly  noticed. 

Misrissippu  or  Churchill  river,  empties  itself  into  Hudson's  Riven  of 
Bay,  but  is  connected,  by  means  of  lakes,  with  the  river  5^7!°"* 
Athapeskow,  an  invaluable  communication,  if  it  had  taken 
place  in  a  more  temperate  climate.  The  hydrographical 
system  of  Hudson's  Bay  extends  very  far  to  the  south- 
west, which  obliges  us  to  include  within  our  northern  %one, 
those  regions  that  were  formerly  comprised  under  the  vague 
denomination  of  Canada.  Two  considerable  rivers  that 
come  from  the  foot  of  the  western  mountains,  form  the 
river  Saichaschawanf  which,  after  being  interrupted  by 
a  great  raptif,  (it  is  thus  that  the  Canadians  name  a 
long  fall  of  water,  with  a  gentle  slope,)  descends  into  the 
lake  Winipeg^  a  lake  of  more  than  sixty  leagues  in  lengthy 
by  thirty  or  forty  broad.  Its  banks  are  shaded  by  the 
sugar-maple,  and  poplar;  and  it  is  surmunded  by  fertile 
plains,  which  produce  the  rice  of  Canada.*  This  lake,  Wmipeg, 
which  likewise  receives  the  great  river  AmnibmnSy  or  A- La^^"'^®" 


iSf  united  to  the  Red  River,  discliarges  itself  into 
Hudson's  Bay,  by  the  rivers  JMson  and  Severn.  The 
lake  Winipeg  is  the  lake  Bourbon  of  the  French  ;  and  the 
river  Bourbon  is  composed  of  the  Saschaschawan  and  the 
Nelson. 

The  extreme  severity  of  the  winter  is  felt  even  under  Rigour  oi 
the  5rth  parallel  of  latitude;  the  ice  on  the  rivers  is  eight ^^®^^'' 
feet  thick ;  brandy  freezes,  and,Mn  consequence  of  the  cold^ 
the  rocks  split  with  a  tremendous  noise,  fully  equal  to 
that  of  heavy    artillery,  and    the    shattered    fragments 
fly    to    an  astonishing    distance.     The    temperature    of  Atmospne- 
the  air  is  subject  to  the  most  capricious  variations.    Rain  ^q^^^^^^* 
suddenly  overtakes  yon,  at  the  very  moment  when  you  are 
admiring  the  serenity  of  a  cloudless  sky ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sun  will  sometimes  suddenly  burst  forth  in  the 

'^  Zixania  aquatica. 


lieaTiest  bIiqwcfs;  &m\  At  its  rising  and  acttiHg^. 

""**'*  is  pi'cceilci!,  or  rallnwecl,  by  a  cnnc  of  yetlowish  light. 
The  nurum  borenlis  slicds  in  this  climate  a  light  which, 
Homctiinrs  milil  nnd  sercriD,  sometimes  dazzling  and  agi* 
tAted,  e^UHls  tliikt  nr  the  full  moon,  and  in  bolii  cases  is 
contrasted,  by  its  bluish  i-cHectiun,  with  tlic  colour  of  Tire 
which  sparkler  in  llio  stars. 

Barrcotiefa  Tbesc  imjtosing  scenes,  however,  serve  only  to  atiginont 
the  solemn  melancholy  of  the  desert.  Nothing  can  be  more 
frightful  than  tho  environs  uf  Hudson's  Bay.  To  \vbicli' 
soever  side  wc  direct  our  view,  wc  perceive  nothing  but 
land  incapable  of  receiving  nny  sort  of  cultivatiunt  and 
precipitous  rocks  that  rise  to  the  very  cloud)^,  and  yawn  into 
deep  ravines  and  barren  valleys,  into  which  tlie  sun  never 
penetrates,  and  arc  rendered  inaccesHible  by  masses  nf  ice 
and  snow  that  seem  never  to  melt.  The  sea  in  this  bay  is 
open  only  from  the  commencement  of  July  to  the  end  of 
September,  and  even  then,  the  navigator  very  often  en- 
counters icc-bergs,  which  expose  him  tn  cnnsiderable 
embarrassment  At  the  very  time  that  he  imagines  himself 
at  a  distance  from  these  floating  rocks,  a  sudden  squall,  or 

■  a  tide,  or  current,  strong  enough  to  carry  away  the  vessel^ 
and  render  it  unmanageable,  all  at  once  hurries  him  amongst 
an  infinite  number  of  masses  of  ice,  which  appear  to  cover 
the  whole  bay.* 
Fiilieiifs.  Hudson's  Bay  affords  only  a  small  quantity  of  fisli,  ami 
all  attempts  at  the  whale-fishery  have  been  unsncceflsful. 
Shell  fish  arc  likewise  scarce.  But  the  lakes,  even  those 
farthest  to  the  north,  abound  in  excellent  ftsh,  such  sls  the 
pike,  sturgeon,  and  trout;  and  their  banks  are  inhabited 
by  aquatic  birds,  among  which  are  observed  several 
species  of  swans,  gees*-,  and  ducks. 

The  English,  under  Franklin,   in    1819,   found  abund- 
ance of  fish  in  Copper-Mine  river,  at  its  opening  into  tho 

■  Vo)riig«(  of  Ellit.  Middlcion,  Robson,  Hearnc.  Rost,  Vany,  &<:-  &c. 
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Polar  sea,  thoagb  that  sea  itself  scarcely  afforded  them  any    book 
supplies.  Of  the  fish  and  fowls  which  frequented  these  lakes,  '^^^^'^ 
an  interesting  account  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Richardson, 
the  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the  expedition.* 

The  principal  quadrupeds  are  the  buffalo,  i*ein-dcer,  musk-  Qaa«''w 
ox,  fallow-deer,  castor,  wolf,  foxes  of  different  colours,  the 
lynx  or  wild  cat,  white,  black,  and  brown  bears,  the  wolve- 
rine, otter,  jarkash,  ouejack,  pine-martin,  ermine,  or  stink- 
ing-ferret, musk-rat,  porcupine,  hare,  wood-squirrel,  climb- 
ing-squirrel, and  different  species  of  mice. 

The  banks  of  the  river  Churchill  principally  produce  "T"^®^*  *" 
some  berry -bearing  shrubs,  the  gooseberry  bush,  three  tables, 
species  of  vaccinium,  the  black  currant,  strawberry,  and  a 
small  species  of  woodbine,  the  burdock,  wood-sorrel,  dan- 
delion, a  species  of  cistus,  a  species  of  box,  different  kinds 
of  moss,  several  descriptions  of  grasses,  and  peas.  The 
trees  which  compose  the  forests  of  this  savage  country, 
present  very  few  species;  namely,  the  pine,  dwarf  larch, 
poplar,  willow,  and  dwarf  birch.  Farther  to  the  west,  the 
latter  is  very  numei*ous.  In  the  country  of  the  Athapes- 
cow,  the  pine,  larch,  poplar,  birch,  and  alder,  acquire  a 
greater  height ;  but  round  lake  Winipeg  flourish  almost 
all  the  trees  of  Canada  Proper.  Mackenzie  has  here  made 
a  very  extraordinary  observation.  When  the  ground  is 
cleared  by  means  of  fire,  those  places  that  had  been  for- 
merly covered  with  pine  and  birch  trees,  no  longer  pro- 
duce  any  tiling  hut  poplars,  although  not  a  single  tree  of 
the  kind  bad  ever  grown  there  before.  The  banks  of  the 
Red  River,  the  Assiniboin,  and  the  Saschaschawan,  appear 
to  be  susceptible  of  several  kinds  of  cultivation.  Barley 
and  170  have  ripened  there,  and  hemp  becomes  very  fine ; 
but  their  great  distance  from  the  ports  of  Canada,  and  the 
little  advantage  to  be  derived  from  those  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
obstructed  as  they  are  with  ice  during  two-thirds  of  the 
year^  would  greatly  embarrass  an  infant  colony,  both  in 

*  Franklin's  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea.    AppendiN. 
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BOOK  receiving  supplies,  and  in  exporting  its  pi-oiluclioiDi.  It  a 
XXXTii.  only  j)g  [,y  a  graduully  progressive  advance  tiiat  the  Buro^ 
pean  population  of  Canada  will  ever  penetrate  as  far  as 
these  reginnR. 
ThsHud-  It  is  merely  fur  a  sliort  period  ibat  the  avidity  of  gain 
«^d*Norfh.  "'^'■^•^ts  Europeans  to  tliis  country.  Tlie  fnrtraile  had  en- 
w«n  Com.  riclied  tlie  Canadians  under  llie  dominion  of  (lie  French. 
The  English  have  formed  two  companies  here,  that  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  and  the  North-West  Company.  This  Meditcrra- 
neaa  sea,  which  thiy  had  denominated  Hudson's  Bay,  liad 
been  visited  in  1610.  but  it  was  in  1670  that  a  Company 
obtained  a  charter,  bearing  the  privilege  of  forming  estab- 
Jisfameuta  here.  This  Company  claims  a  right  to  vast  ter- 
ritories situated  on  the  west,  the  south,  and  the  east  of  the 
Bay,  and  exteniling  from  72°  to  114°  38'  west  uf  London. 
The  export  at  in  IIS  of  the  Company  amount  annually  to 
L.l6,Q00  Sterling;  and  the  imjiorlatioiia.  which  greatly 
augment  the  revenue  of  government,  amiiun',  in  all  pi-oba- 
bility,  to  L.30,000  Sterling.  But  tlie  profits  of  this  society 
have  been  considerably  diminished  by  the  North-West  Com- 
pany, lately  established  at  Montreal. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  chain  of  heights,  which  give  rise  to 
the  river  running  to  the  north  and  south,  as  far  as  lake 
Winipeg,  serves  as  a  line  of  separultnn  between  Canada  and 
the  territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  but  the  limit 
is  not  fixed  in  a  legal  manner.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany has  not  penetrated  to  the  west  beyond  Hudson's 
House,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  North-West  Companj*, 
more  coui-ageous,  and  more  enterprising,  has  almost  reach- 
ed the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  has  extended  itself 
along  Mackenzie's  river,  towards  the  Arctic  Sea,  or  land. 
But  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  virtue  of  its  charter, 
pretends  to  a  sovereignty  over  all  the  rivers  that  flow  into 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  upon  this  principle,  gave  up  a  few  years 
ago,  to  Lord  Selkirk,  their  principal  agent,  a  vast  territory 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Winipeg,   and  the  river  Assiniboin. 
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The  colony  which  this  Nobleman  conducted  thither*  has  ex-    book 
perienced  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  fur  mer-  XiXXTIL 
chants  of  Canada*  whom  they  wished  to  iprevent  fnim  hunt-  — —^ 
ing  within  their  limit<<.    Tliey  have  even  had  recourse  to 
Tiolence ;  and  the  colony  has  been  obliged  to  dissolve  it- 
self; but  the  two  parties,  after  pleading  befoi*e  the  Canadian 
tribunals,  have  at  length  settled  their  respective  claims  by 
a  union  of  interests. 

The  countries  adjacent  to  Hudson^s  Bay,  together  with  Namef 
the  land  of  Labrador,  have  been  denominated,  from  afbeucoun 
tribute  of  homage  by  no  means  flattering  to  the  mother^"®'* 
country,  JWic;  Britain  ;  but  this  name  has  not  been  adopt- 
ed in  the  charts.  The  name  of  Nova  Dania  also  speedily 
disappeared.  The  country  situated  to  the  west  of  the  bay^ 
has  generally  been  called  J^ew  Wales^  and  that  to  the  east, 
the  Bast  ^ain.  To  the  south,  James'  Bay  extends  a  hun- 
dred leagues  within  the  country.  It  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  bay  that  the  most  important  establishments 
are  situated,  such  as  Fort  Jlbany^  Fort  Moosef  and  the  fac- 
tory of  Ea^t  Main*  Farther  to  the  south,  and  on  the  con- 
fines of  Higher  Canada,  we  find  Brunswick  factory,  Freder- 
ick factory,  and  some  others.  To  the  north  is  Severn  facto- 
ry, situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name.  Fort 
York  is  built  on  the  Nelson  river,  and  farther  to  the  north, 
is  fort  ChurchiUf  which  is  supposed  to  be  their  last  establish- 
ment in  this  direction.  Fort  Chipiwan^  on  lake  Athapeskow, 
belongs  to  the  North- West  Companj^,  which  possesses  seve- 
ral others  on  the  banks  of  lake  Winipeg,  and  the  rivers  As- 
siniboint  Saschaschawaut  and  Mackenzie.  These  estab- 
lishments, far  from  permanent,  arc  often  even  without  any 
particular  name,  and  consist  of  nothing  more  than  a  house^ 
surrounded  by  a  palisade. 

Three  indigenous   nations  divide  between   them,  these  The  Esqui- 
melancholy  regions.    The  Esquimaux  inhabit  the  country  ""'  * 
between   Gulf    Welcome    and    Mackenzie's    River,  and 
probably  Bhering's  Straits.    To  the  south  they  extend  as 
far  as  Slave  Lake,  and,  to  the  north,  the  territory  which 
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they  occupy  is  bflunilcd  by  an  icy  sea,  if  siicli  a  sea  red 
•  exists,  or  else  they  extend  their  waniJeriiig  cxnirsiotis  into 
"ft  frozen  desert.*  A  permanent  establishment  of  tliia  na- 
tion was  met  witli  by  Captiiln  Ross  at  Prince  Regent's 
Bay,  in  latitude  76°  N.-)  and  tlieir  huts  were  numerous  in 
many  parts  of  Melville  Island,  in  latitude  "5°  N.  The 
latter  oflirer  observed  them  frequently  in  the  islands 
of  the  archipelngo  of  Barrow's  Straits,  though  their  timid- 
ity prevented  any  intercourse.  Little,  squat,  and  feeble, 
the  complesion  of  these  Polar  men  partakes  less  of  a  cop- 
per hue,  than  of  a  reddish  and  dirty  yellow.  Their  huts, 
which  are  of  a  circular  form,  and  are  covered  with 
deer-skins,  can  only  he  entered  by  creeping  on  the 
belly.  Yet  the  rude  necessities  of  the  climate  have 
suggested  to  this  feeble  race  many  contrivances  which  do 
honour  to  their  ingenuity.  The  anow-liouse,  or  the 
comfortable,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  commodious 
dwelling,  which  they  construct  from  the  frozen  snow  that 
surrounds  them,  affords  a  favourable  example.  The 
i-apidity  and  neatness  with  which  they  raise  tbetie  edifices, 
and  render  them  impervious  to  the  rigorous  atmosphere 
around,  is  truly  admirable;  and  these  edifices,  when 
finished,  alfoi'd  their  inhabitants  a  similar  protection  to 
that  wliich  the  vegetable  world  receives  from  a  covering 
of  SM0W4  '-Tlie  Esquimaux  of  Prince  Regent's  Bay, 
and  of  the  Arctic  Highlands,  are  entirely  ignorant  of  boats 
and  canoes,  alTurding,  it  is  said,  a  unique  instance  of  a 
fishing  tribe  unacquainted  with  the  means  of  floating  on 
the  water.  Ross  advances  strong  grounds  for  consider- 
ing them  as  the  true  aboriginal  race,  from  whence  all  other 
Esquimaux  arc  derived.  They  seem  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  nations  to  the  south,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  in- 
dependent tribe,  separated  by  almost  impassable  mountains 

•  Mackcnm'i  Joucnay  la  the  Pacific  Ocean,  vu[.  III.  gi.  341.    i!eariu\ 
Journcjr  lo  llrn  Ocean  ot  llis  Hotlb,  vol.  T.  )ia»lin. 

I  Voyage  to  Arclic  Regioxis,  toI.  I.  p.  \0i,  bj  Cdplain  Roi°. 

I  Fianlilin's  Jaumty  to  Oie  Polar  ?ca.    Dr,  Riclurdton'"  Journal,  paesini. 
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from  the  regions  of  South  Greenland,  and  extending  heyond 
the  mo6t  northern  Inlet  of  Baffin's  Bay.  They  are  almost  ''^^^^ 
entirely  destitute  of  religious  ideas.*  The  other  tribes  have  "■"■■■*" 
canoes  made  of  the  skins  of  the  sea-calf,  which  sail  with 
great  swiftness.  These  savages  patiently  work  a  grey  and 
porous  stone  into  the  shape  of  pitchers  and  kettles.  The 
edges  of  these  vases  are  elegantly  omamented.f  They  pre- 
serve their  provisions  of  meat  in  bags,  filled  with  whale  oil« 
Those  who  live  near  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie's  River,  shave 
their  heads,  a  peculiar  custom,  but  not  sufficient  of  itself  to 
prove  an  Asiatic  origin. 

The  CMppiwanSf  who  are  likewise  called  Chippatoays,  Th«  Chip 
and  Chepewyans,  have  been  observed  by  Mackenzie  be-^^^^^' 
tween  Slave  Lake  and  Lake  Athapescow.  They  appear 
to  extend  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  wes^  and 
to  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  on  the  south-west  The 
Serpent  Indians,  the  CaianadurmeSf  and  other  tribes,  appear 
to  belong  to  the  same  nation.  A  branch  of  the  Chippi- 
wans  has  extended  itself  into  the  United  States.  Al- 
though somewhat  less  copper-coloured,  and  having  rather 
less  beard  than  the  neighbouring  nations,  the  Chippiwans 
have  not  the  Mongol  complexion.  Their  straight  hair, 
like  that  of  other  Americans,  is  not  always  of  a  black  co- 
lour. They  make  themselves  a  dress  of  deer  skin,  which  is 
very  warm  and  very  durable.^  Although  extremely  paci- 
fic amongst  themselves,  they  are  continually  at  war  with  the 
Esquimaux,  over  whom  the  superiority  of  their  numbers 
gives  them  great  advantage.  They  put  all  those  to  death 
who  fall  into  their  hands  |  for  fear  has  established  the  prin- 
ciple of'  never  taking  any  prisoners.  The  Esquimaux  en- 
tertain a  continual  apprehension  of  these  Cbippaways,$  who, 
in  their  turn,  live  under  subjection  to  the  Knisteneaux,  a 
natioB  who  are,  or  lately  were,  for  less  numerous  than 
themselves. 

The   country    which   the    Chippiwans   call  their  own'^>>«^ 

moftDS  Ci 
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•  Row,  vol.  I.  p.  177.  f  Hearne,  vol.  11.  p.  13,  2S,  and  29.  '•"<^•• 

X  Ibid.  Tol.  T.  p.  284.  \  Franklin's  Journey,  p.  ^8. 
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posst^tstteii  very  little  vegetable  cartli ;  and,  accordingly,.! 

*  jiroiJiices   scarcely  any  wood  or  grass.     The   lichent  how- 

"  over,  wiiich  affords  food  to  the  deer,  is  found  in  connider* 
aiile  quantity.  Another  species  of  lichen,  named  Tripe  de 
Bociu.  grows  on  the  rocks,  and  serves  as  food  to  the  in- 
habitants. They  boil  it  in  water,  and  when  it  is  dissolved 
it  forms  a  glutinous  and  tolerably  nourishing  substance. 
The  English,  ill  1UI9.  found  it  act  as  a  cathartic.  Fish 
abound  in  the  lakes  of  the  Chipiiiwans,  and  herds  of  deer 
cover  their  hills;  but  although  they  possess  more  foresight, 
and  are  the  most  economical  of  all  the  savages  of  North 
America,  they  suETer  a  great  deal  in  some  seasons  from 
want  of  food. 
The  Chijipiwans  affirm  that  they  are  descended  from  a 

''  dog;  and,  accordingly,  tbey  respect  this  animal  as  sacred. 
They  represent  the  Creator  of  the  world  under  the  figure 
of  a  bird,  whose  e}es  dart  lightning,  and  whose  voice  pro- 
duces the  thunder.  They  have  a  traditionary  belief  in  a 
deluge,  and  in  the  great  longevity  of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  w6rld.« 

'^  The  tribes  designated  by  Hearne  under  the  name  of  the 
Indians  of  Ibe  Norlh,  and  who  inhabit  the  country  between 
Copper  River  and  Hudson's  Bay,  as  far  as  Churchill  River, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  branch  of  the  Chippiwans. 
These  Indians  of  the  north  are,  in  general,  of  an  ordinary 
stature,  and  are  well  proportioned  and  strong;  but  they 
want  that  activity  and  that  suppleness  which  characterise  the 
Indian  tribes  who  inhabit  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  The  colour  of  their  skin  somewhat  re- 
sembles dark  copper.  Their  hair  is  black,  thick,  and 
straight,  like  that  of  other  Indians.  Like  the  Chippiwans, 
they  attribute  their  origin  to  the  amours  of  the  first  woman 
■with  a  dog,  who,  during  the  night,  was  transformed  into  a 
beautiful  young  man.t 


■  For  an  exceltont  ■ccotint  of  Uiela  am]  lli< 
oiiIiod's  6nt  JduiurI,  in  Franklin'i  Jouincy 
^  Hiainc'sJourDc;  toUieOcfaiiodhe  Koilh, 
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Though  they  display  great  art  in  extracting  little  pre-  book 
sents  from  strangers,  they  are,  nevertheless,  very  peace-  ^x*^*- 
fully  disposed,  and  never  become  intoxicated.  Amongst  .. 
them,  woman  is  considered  as  a  mere  beast  of  burthen.  If  concernin 
any  one  asks  an  Indian  of  the  north  in  what  beauty  con- '****' "*" 
sists,  he  will  reply,  that  a  broad  flat  figure,  small  eyes,  and 
hollow  cheeks,  each  of  which  is  marked  with  three  or  four 
black  streaks,  a  low  forehead,  a  long  chin,  a  large  and 
hooked  nose,  a  dark  complexion,  and  pendent  breasts, 
constitute  genuine  beauty.  These  charms  are  greatly  en- 
hanced in  value,  when  the  fair  possessor  knows  how  to 
prepare  all  sorts  of  skins,  and  make  dresses  from  them,  and 
is  able  to  carry  a  weight  of  from  a  hundred,  to  a  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  in  summer,  and  can  draw  a  much  great- 
er load  in  winter.  The  mother  of  QreenstoddngSf  a  beau- 
ty somewhat  of  this  description,  who  attended  Franklin's 
expedition  in  1819,  took  alarm  at  the  sketch  prepared  by 
the  draughtsman,  lest  her  charms  should  tempt  the  king 
of  England  to  carry  off  her  daughter  from  the  country ! 
The  prevalence  of  polygamy  procures  them  a  greater 
number  of  these  submissive,  faithful,  and  even  affectionate 
servants.  Upon  receiving  an  affi*ont  from  any  one,  they 
challenge  their  enemy  to  wrestle.  Murder  is  very  rare 
amongst  them.  Any  one  who  has  shed  the  blood  of  his 
countryman,  is  abandoned  by  his  parents  and  friends,  and 
is  reduced  to  a  wandering  life ;  and  whenever  he  issues  from 
liis  place  of  concealment,  every  person  exclaims,  **  There 
goes  the  murderer  !'* 

The  IMstenaux,  denominated  Cristinaux  by  the  an-TheKnh 
cient  Canadians,  and  KUlisionous  by  some  modern  writers— ^®''^"'* 
Crees  by  the  English,  wander  over,  or  inhabit  all  the  coun- 
try to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  the  Mountains,  as  far  as 
the  lakes  of  Canada,  and  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  lake  Wi- 
nipeg.  The  Knistenaux  are  of  a  moderate  stature,  are 
well  proportioned,  and  possess  a  remarkable  degree  of  ac- 
tivity. Black  and  piercing  eyes  animate  their  agreeable 
and  open  countenance.    They  paint  their  face  of  different 

colours.    They  wear  a  simple  and  convenient  dress,  cut 
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^  and  ontBDieDted  vith  taste;  but  sometimes  they  hunt,  evei 
tXXVlf.  (]„,.ii,g  the  sevei-eat  cold,  almost  entirely  naked.  It  ap- 
pears  that,  of  all  the  savages  of  North  America,  the  Knis- 
tcnaux  have  the  handsomest  women.  Their  figure  is  well 
proportioiicil,  and  tlic  regularity  of  their  features  would 
obtain  Ihcm  admiration,  even  in  Europe.  Their  com- 
plexion is  not  so  dark  as  that  of  other  savage  women ;  be- 
cause their  habits  arc  much  moic  cleanly.  These  Indians 
are  naturally  mild,  honest,  generous,  and  hospitable,  wlieii 
the  pernicious  use  of  spii'ituous  lii]uor9  ha»  not  changed  their 
natural  disposition.  They  do  not  look  upon  chastity,  how- 
ever, as  a  virtue,  nor  do  they  imagine  that  conjugal  fide- 
lity is  at  all  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  married  state. 
Accordingly,  they  offer  their  wives  to  strangers,  and  ex- 
change them  with  each  otiier,  as  Calo  is  said  to  have  done. 
The  fogs  which  cover  their  marshes,  are  believed  to  be 
the  spirits  of  their  deceased  companions. 
Libiadoc.  The  eastern  coasts  of  Hudson's  Bay  form  a  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Labrador.  This  land,  almost  of  a  triangu- 
lar shape,  is  bounded  on  the  cast  hy  the  arm  of  the  aca 
called  Davis'i  Straits,  and  on  the  south  by  Canada,  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Thus  detached  from  the  arctic 
lands,  Labrador  ought  to  partake,  in  some  degree,  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  temperate  cold  regions ;  but  whether  it  is  owing 
to  the  elevation  of  its  mountains,  with  which  we  are  still  al- 
most unac([uainted,  or  to  the  inBuence  of  the  perpetual  fogs 
that  cover  the  neighbouring  seas,  it  is  a  country  fully  as  froz- 
Clioi»io  *"  *s  those  to  the  west  nf  Hudson's  Bay.  Cartwright  assures 
and  ioii.  ug  that  he  met  with  a  family  of  the  natives  living  in  a  cavern 
hollowed  out  of  the  snow.  This  extraordinary  habitation 
was  seven  feet  high,  ten  or  twelve  in  diameter,  and  was  shap- 
ed like  an  oven.  A  large  piece  of  ice  serves  as  a  door.  A 
lamp  lighted  the  inside,  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  lying 
on  skins.  At  a  short  distance  was  a  kitchen,  likewise  coit„ 
structed  ot  snow.*    They  describe  a  circle  on  the  1 
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snow,  and  cntting  it  into  segments  with  their  knives^  bom 
build  it  up  with  great  regularity,  till  the  blocks  of  snow  ^^^^^^^ 
meet  at  the  top,  and  constitute  a  not  ungraceful  dome.  All 
that  is  known  of  Labrador  is  a  ma^s  of  mountains  and  of 
rocks,  intersected  with  innumerable  lakes  and  rivers.* 
Lake  JischkunipU  which  is  probably  the  JWtP  Sea  of  D'An- 
ville's  maps,  appears  to  flow  both  into  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  All  the  waters  of  this  region 
abound  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  fish;  among- which 
are  noticed  the  salmon,  trout,  pike,  eel,  and  barbel.  The 
bears  combine  together  in  numerous  herds,  to  catch  the 
salmon,  near  the  cataracts,  where  great  numbers  are  stopt 
in  their  ascent,  and  are  exceedingly  relished  by  that 
animal.  Some  of  them  plunge  into  tlie  river,  and  pur- 
sue their  prey  undejr  water,  only  re-appearing  at  the 
distance  of  one  or  two  hundred  paces,  while  others,  again, 
more  indolent,  or  less  active,  appear  as  if  they  had 
come  merely  to  enjoy  the  spectacle.  Beaver,  as  well 
as  rein-deer,  absolutely  swarm.  The  air  is  milder  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  where  some  appearance  of  fer- 
tility is  perceived.  According  to  Curtis,  the  valleys  are 
covered  with  pines  and  pinasters.  A  great  deal  of  wild  Vegetah 
celery,  and  many  antiscorbutic  plants  grow  there.  No  bo-  mais. 
tanist  has  examined  this  extensive  country.  But  the  most 
extraordinary  fact  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  is,  that 
the  boggy  land  on  the  coast  becomes  covered  with  grass, 
after  having  been  fattened  by  the  carcases  of  phocae  that 
are  cast  ashore.  This,  however,  requires  furtlier  confir- 
mation. The  southern  parts  of  Labrador  might  be  culti- 
vated, but  it  would  be  difllcult  to  defend  the  colonists  from 
the  bears  and  wolves,  and  the  cattle  could  not  quit  their 
stable  for  a  longer  period  tJian^  three  months  in  the  year. 
The  eastern  coast  presents  Hbth&i'g  but  a  continued  precipice 
of  barren  rocky  mountains,  which  are  covered  in  some 
places  with  a  black  turf,  and  a  few  stunted  plants.    It  is 

*  Roger  Curtis's  Particulars  of  Labrador,  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tionsy  vol.  LXiV.  Part  II.  p.  188. 
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■    overspread  with   fogs,  which,  however,  appcni-  not  to  coi 
^*  tinuo  so   long   as   they  do  in  Newrountlliind.*     AlUiougii 
tlie  greater  part  of  their  water  is  derived  from  incited  snow, 
goitre   is  a  disease  unknown   amongst   the   inliabilants  of 
this  region.     Tlie  eastern  coast  is  covered  with  tlionsands 
of  islands,   inhabited   by  aquatic   birds,   particniarly    the 
(luck  from  which  the  eider  down  is  procured. 
i.        The   most  celebrated  production  of  this  country  is  tho 
ij    feldspar  of  Labrador,  discovered  by   the   Moravian    bre- 
thren in  the  middle  of  tlio  lakes  of  the  elevated  district  of 
S^ylgapied,  where  its  vivid  colours  were  reflected  from  the 
bottom  of  the  water.     The  rocks  are  generally  granic.    The 
district  of  Ungawa  situated  to  the  west  of  Cape  Chudleiglu 
abounds  in  red  jasper,  hematites,  and  pyrites. 

The  Esfjuimaux  have  peopled  all  the  northern  and  cai 
ern  coasts  of  this  country,  and  live  on  fish. 
1-       It  is  amongst  these  people  that  the  Moravian  bretiiren 
I.  have  founded  the  three  settlements  of  JVain,  Okkak,  and 
'**'  Hoffenthai.j     Upon  their  arrival,  the  Esquimaux  were  in  the 
habit  of  putting  their  orphans  and  widows  to  death,  tu  pre- 
vent them  from  being  exjMsed  to  the  risk  of  dying  of  hun- 
ger.    The  missionaries,  after  teaching  them  a  variety   of 
useful  arts   connected   with  fishing,   built   a  magazine,  id 
which  each  of  the  natives  might  deposite  his  superfluous 
stores,  and  prevailed  upon   them  to  set  aside  a  tenth  part  _ 
for  widows  and  orphans.     This  is  the  true  way  to  convoi 
B  savage  people. 

A  jieculiar  tribe  inhabits  the  southern  mountains,  wtrfkl 
have  been  compared  to  the  Egyptians;  but  a  mixture  with 
the  French  Canadians  eff'uced  their  characteristic  features 
before  they  wei-e  examined  with  suflicient  care.  This 
people  have  adopted  the  Catholic  religion,  and  live  on 
rein-deer  and  game.     They  have  received  no  other  name 
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than  Mountaineers.    Another  tribe,  called  Escopics,  inhabit    Booi 

the  western  part  iixxr; 

To  the  north-east  of  Hudson's  Bay*  some  arms  of  the  sea. '        ' 

lev  &rci 

almost  perpetually  frozen,  conceal  from  us  an  archijielagoof  peia^o. 
several  large  islands,  among  which  are  noticed,  those  named 
Jamesn  Barren^  ^orthmain,  Southampton,  and  Mount  Ra- 
leigh.   To  the  south,  Hudson's  Strait  separates  these  islands 
from  Labrador ;    to  the  east,  Davis's  Straits  divides  them 
from  Greenland;  to  the  south-west,  they  are  washed  by  the 
Gulf  called  Welcome  by  the  English,  and  Mare  Christianeum 
by  the  Danish  voyager  Munk,  who  was  the  first  to  penetrate 
it;  but  to  the  north-west,  and  north,  these  lands  continued 
almost  absolutely  unknown  till  the  splendid  discoveries  of 
the  English  in  1818,  1819,  1820,  1821,    1822,  1823,    by 
the  great  navigators  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Book ;  who,  undaunted  by  the  appalling  horrors  of  the  ele- 
ments around  them,  have  penetrated  far  into  the  secret,  un- 
trodden regions  of  the  pole.     Captains  James  and  Fox,  who, 
in  the   seventeenth  century,  entered  the  arm  of  the  sea 
which  separates  James,  or  Cumberland  Island  (if  it  be  an 
island),  from  Southampton  Island,  and  of  which  Bepulse 
Bay  forms  one  extremity,  found  all  their  efiforts  to  advance 
any  farther  prove  fruitless,  in  consequence   of   the  fixed 
ice  which,  at  that  period,  as  well  as  in  the  present  day, 
obstructed  this  channel.    The  frightful  picture  of  the  suf- 
ferings to  which  cold  and  want  of  food  exposed  these  navi- 
gators, appears  to  have  banished,  for  a  long    time,  all 
thoughts  of  any  fresh  attempt    Yet  such  attempts,  were 
they  successful,  would  be  deeply  interesting  to  geography, 
for,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  passage  communicates 
with  a  sea,  in  all  likelihood,  the  inland  sea  descried  by 
Hearne.    The  perpetual  accumulation  of  ice,  between  these 
two  islands,  in  the  65*"  of  latitude,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  quite  customary  to  ascend  Davis's  Straits  as  far  as  72% 
and  Baffin's  Bay,  lately,  to  its  northern  extremity  in  TG"*; 
appears  to  indicate  here  the  opening  to  an  inland  sea,  or 
perhaps  of  a  river,  which  serves  as  an  outlet  to  extensive 
lakes. 
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Jn  1UI8,  Cii|itaiii  Koss  completed  tbe  circumnavigatl 
'  of  Baffin'a  Bay,  tlie  northern  extremity  of  wlitch,  the  t 
'  torn  ot  Smith's  Bound,  ho  eatimateU  to  be  in  latitude  '. 
45'.  The  sliip's  latitude  at  the  time  was  76°  46}',  longit 
"5°  21'  45  '.*  The  middle  ol'  this  oblong  bay.  seems  every 
where  occupied  with  inipenetrahle  ice,  ttetwern  whicli  and 
the  land  is  the  only  passngc;  for  ships.  It  was  by  fullouing 
this  opening  that  the  survey  of  the  coast  was  made  by  the 
ships  Isabella  and  Alexander,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Ross;  and  the  positions  ascertained,  the  appearance  of  tbe 
land,  tlie  situation  uf  the  islands,  and  the  general  form  of 
the  bay  itself,  thus  established,  afford  a  rompiete  veriflca- 
lion  of  the  lately  disputed  discoveries  of  BatSn.f  Still 
many  0{>cnings  on  its  shores  remain  1o  be  explored,  par- 
ticularly  on  that  of  the  western  side.  In  prosecution  of 
this  object,  and  subordinate  to  tlie  great  desideratum  of  a 
nurtli-west  passage,  Captain  Parry  sailed  into  Lancaster 
Sound.  latitude  73"  50'.  in  (July  30.)  1819;  and  by  fol- 
lowing  its  course  ainiust  directly  to  the  westward,  was  en- 
abled to  proceed  along  a  channel,  or  archipelago,  which  is 
entered  by  Barrow's  Strait,  as  far  as  Melville  Island,  in 
latitude  74°  30'  N.  longitude  114°,  W.  Tliis  channel 
presented  several  extensive  openings  to  the  north  and  soutli ; 
to  the  north,  several  passages  between  the  different  islands 
of  this  new  archipelago,  which  has  been  named  the  AbrfA 
Oeorgiani  in  lionnur  of  his  present  Majesty,  George  the 
IV.  of  Great  Britain :  to  tlio  south,  JVatitf  board  iiUet, 
Jldmirally  iiUet,  and  Prince  Regent's  inlet.  The  latter  is 
two  degrees  of  longitude  in  breadth  at  the  narrowest,  and 
gradually  widening  southwards  and  westwards,  has  been 
supposed  to  communicate  with  Repulse  Bay,  and  thereby 
la  conjoin  Hudson's  Bay  wilh  Lancaster  Sound,  and  to 
insulate  the  whole  western  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay.  It  is  also 
su8|»ected,  as  we  have  just  said,  tiiat  both  communicate  with 
the  sea  of  Uearne,  and  with  that  ocean  whirh  washes  tbe 
ahores  to  the  east  of  the  entrance  of  Copper   Mine  River* 
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ascertained  by  Franklin  in  the  same  summer  1819.    Cap-    book 
tain  Parry's  second  voyage  in  1822,  1823,  being  directed  l»x*^W. 
to  Repulse  Bay  and  Fox's  inlet,  where  the  ice  seems  almost       !~" 
perpetual,  has  been  completely  frustrateil ;  but  it  is  at  present 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  British  Government  to  despatch 
the  same  navigator  to  explore  Prince  Regent's  inlet  ft*om 
Barrow's  Strait  southwards.(a)     A  passage  to  the  Arctic  Sea 
of  Franlilin  may  thus  be  still  w  ithin  the  reach  of  discovery. 
The  country  to  the  north  of  Barrow's  Straits,  ^nd  con- 
tinuous with  Greenland,  Parry  has  named  Mrth  Devon. 
The  islands  of  the  New  Archipelago,  or  0<orgian  Islands^ 
as  they  open  successively  to  the  west,  are  CornrvalliSf  OriffUkf 
SomeroiUe^  Browne*  Low  I  her*  OarraU  Baker  f  Davy*  Young, 
BathnrsU  Byam  J^artin*  8abinef  JdelviUe.*     Cornwallis, 
Bathurst,  and  Melville  islands  are  the  largest,  the  latter 
extending  from  the  106^  to  the  114  degree  of  longitude  from 
Greenwich,  and  from  74^  25',  to  75°  50'  of  northern  latitude. 
It  Is  about  240  miles  long,  and  100  miles  in  breadth.   Dreary 
masses  of  sandstone  stratified  horizontally,  and  exhibiting 
marks  of  rapid  and  recent  decomposition  in  the  perpendi- 
cular fissures  by  which  they  are  intersected,  naked  of  every 
covering  except  snow  and  a  few  lichens,  form  the  rugged 
coast  which  presents  itself  to  the  navigator  of  the  Georgian 
Archipelago.    In  the  ravines  formed  between  these  masses 
by  the  annual  thaw,  traces  of  a  vegetation,  more  or  less 
vigorous  according  to  the  soil,  appear  during  the  brief  sum* 
roer  which  allures  to  these  regions,  the  rein-deer,  ducks, 
geese,  swans,  ptarmigans,   waterfowl,    hares,   and  musk 
oxen,  which  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  polar  winter  had 
driven   to  seek  food  and  shelter  in  the  woods  of  North 
Canada.     A  tribe  of  Esquimaux!  seems  likewise  to  resort 
hither  in  summer,  and  the  relics  of  musk  oxen  and  other  in- 
digenous animals  strewed  around  their  deserted  huts,  show 

(a)  [CaptaiD  Parry  returned  in  October,! 825,  from  his  third  northern  voyage, 
without  having  made  any  important  discovery.  He  passed  the  preceding  winter 
in  Port  Bowen  in  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  in  Lon.  98.  W.  Lat.  73.  N.] — Am.  Ed. 

•  See  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  Nurth-West  Passage,  in  the  years  1819, 
1820,  by  Captain  E.  W.  Parry,  4to.  chart,  p.  ?*». 

t  Ibid.  p.  «02. 
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BO»K  that  ihey  do  tint  sabaist  by  fishing  t 
xxzvit-  rrpiiir  to  thesis  islands  willi  the  pronpect  of  limiting  duriag 
the  summer  aea^iton,  wlicn  game  it  abundant  even  in  the 
Bolilary  irisulHtcd  vallej't  uf  Meltitic  hiand.  It  in  im- 
probable, however,  that  with  all  their  iiigcntiity  and  Itardi- 
neas.  they  have  ever  been  able  to  withsland  the  extreme 
severitj'  of  its  winter.  On  the  I5lh  uT  February,  1820,  in 
fFinter  Harbtnir  i>(  Melville  Island,  the  theriuDmeter  stood 
for  some  time  at  minus  55°  of  Fahrenheit,  the  greatest  natu- 

»ral  rold  hitherto  uhserved ;  and  tbc  mean  temperature  of 
that  entira  month  was  33°  below  Zero,  and  of  the  wholo 
year  only  l°.33  above  it. 
At  Melville  Inland  no  tree  or  nhrub  refreshes  the  ojt, 
and  thougli  tlie  soil  Hrems  rich  in  the  valleys,  grass,  mo«^ 
a  feu  lichens.  Ballads,  and  saxifrages,  constitute  almost  the 
I^H       whole  of  ita  botany.     CIny,  Hlate,  and  slaty  sandstone  are 
^^^h      ita  aggregate  minerala.    The  general  plienomena  of  its  win- 
^^^P      ter  differ  nothing  from  the  usual  meteorolngy  of  the  Arctic 
f^^^       circle.      From  ita  vicinity  to  the  magnetic  meridian*   the 
compass  becomes  here  almost  useless,  remaining  in   that 
position  in  which  it  is  placed   by  the  hand.*     Were  thii 
pleasing  confirmation  of  our  theory  of  the  obscure  laws 
which  govern   the  magnet  the  only   fruit  of  the  English 
expedition,  it  had  not  been  undertaken  in  vain;  but  it  lias, 
besides,  expanded  the  bounds  of  geographical  knowledge, 
added  greatly  to  the  resources  of  the  whale  fishery  ;t  and, 
above  all,  it  lias  tlirown  a  new  Hplenduur  over  the  nautical 
glories  of  Britain,  and  enhanced  the  dignity  and  value  of 
human  nature.     It  has  proved  that  man,  enlightened  by  the 
arts,  is  mure  than  a  mutch  for  the  obstacles  of  nature  in 
her  wild«-8t  ferocity. 
Liiefniind.      Whether  the  two  countries  be  united  or  not,  the  descrl 
tion  of  Greenland^  neither  can,  nor  ought  at  present  tu  1 
separated  from  that  of  America. 

•  I'anj,  p.  37,  3B,  ii.  I  Ibiil.  300,  301. 

J  in  Dnnldi  hihI   Icclaiiitic  li  is  wrlilon  (Jrocnland,  Troin  groin,  gidCDi  I 
land,  land.     Il  it  impropci  in  ptaieive  iIid  orihography,  GrOFfi/antf,  ilMk'^ 

hit  brtnriif  Ihe  »niitre  of  n  false  eljritioloc.     C 
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We  have  already  shown,  in  the  History  of  Oeographyf    book 
^""^"that  the  existence  of  the  vast  coast  commonly  traced  op-  ^-^^^^n 
posite  to  Iceland,  ander  the  name  of  Old  Greenland^  rests  j. 
on  no  better  authority  than  the  hypothesis  of  Torfseus,  an  concernini 
Icelandic  antiquary.     This   coast   has,  most  likely,  been  j^^^^^'^' 
always  buried  in  the  same  ice  ^hich  still  prevents  all  ac- 
cess to  it.     The   colonies  of  the   ancient  Norwegians  of 
Iceland   were  all  situated  to  the  west  of  Cape  Farewell, 
which    is   the   mount   Huitserk*    of    the   predecessors  of 
Christopher   Columbus.     Ancient  Greenland   corresponds 
with  the  part  at  present  known  and  occupied  by  the  Danes, 
and  a  tribe  of  Esquimaux.     The  Danish  establishments 
consist  of  about    twenty    factories,   scattered  along  the 
coasts,  and  divided  into  two  inspectorships.      The   most^®^"" 
advanced  post  towards  the  pole  is  Upemavick^  in  72"  SO'  ments. 
latitude ;  and  next  to  this  are   TJmanak^  Qodhavuj  on  the 
island  of  Disco,    Jacobshavrif  liolsteinborg^   Sukkertoppen, 
Qothaabf   the  principal  and  most  ancient   of  these   colo- 
nies, situated  in  64*"  10'  with  an   excellent  harbour;  and 
lastly,   Friderikshaab,   and  Jvlianshaab.     The  Moravian 
brethren  have  three  settlements  here,  one  of  which,  called 
Lichtenau,  is  situated  quite  close  to  Cape  Farewell.    The 
population   which,   in    1789,   had   been   found   to   be  five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  persons,  amounted 
in  1802,  to  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty -one;  but 
this  enumeration,  made  after  an  epidemic,  was  in  other 
respects  also  incomplete.!     Vaccination,  which  has  been 
recently  Introduced,  will    henceforth    secure  this  people 
from  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox.    It  is  only  the  coast, 
for  an  extent  of  three  hundred  leagues,  that  is  inhabited ; 
neither  the  Danes  nor  the  Greenlanders  having  yet  passed 
the  chain  of  mountains  which  cut  ofi*  their  access  to  the 

▼Jan,  corresponds  with  cresceni  gtrminaniy  and  not  with  concrela.  Thus, 
Groinland,  if  such  a  word  exibted,  would  signify  terra  germinansj  and  not 
terra  eonerela, 

*  Hut/,  white  ;  icrky  shirt. 

t  Report  upon  the  present  condition  of  Greenland,  in  the  Danifih  Ministerial 
Gazette,  ISOfJ,  Numbers  15  and  Ifi. 
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inlerioi-.    There  ai-c  some  wandering  GreciiIanJors,  In 

■  erer,  who  occasionally  establish  themselves  at  a  consid] 

~  able  distance  to  the  north  of  Upcrnavick,  and  who  maj^ 

connected  with  the  Arctic  Eighlanders,  or  northern  Esqi 

raaux,  seen  by  Ross. 

This  country,  in  reality,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mass 
of  rockSi  intermingled  with  immense  blocks  of  ice.  thus 
forming  at  once  the  image  of  chaos  and  of  winter.  Icy 
Peak,  an  enormous  mass  of  ice,  rises  near  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  and  dilf\ifles  such  a  brilliancy  through  the  air,  that 
it  is  distinctly  iierceived  at  the  distance  of  more  than  ten 
leagues.  Icicks,  and  an  immense  vault,  give  this  edifice 
of  crystal  a  most  magic  appearance.  An  uninterrupted 
chain  of  mountains  traverses  llie  part  of  Greenland  with 
wliich  we  are  actjoainted.  There  are  innumerable  gulfs, 
but  none  of  them  advances  towards  the  eastern  coa^t.  Tha 
three  points  called  Stag's  Horn,  is  descried  at  sea  at  the 
distance  of  five-and-twenty  leagues.  The  rocks  are  rent 
into  fissures,  which,  in  general,  are  perpendicular,  and  are 
rarely  more  than  half  a  yard  in  breadth,  and  contain  % 
great  quantity  of  spar,  quartz,  talc,  and  garnets.  The 
rocks  are  commonly  composed  of  granite,  clay  slate,  and 
.  potstonc,  arranged  in  vertical  beds.  The  Grtenland  JUu- 
Sfum  at  Copenhagen  has  received  from  this  country  a  very 
rich  mineral  of  copper  ore,  schistus  of  the  nature  of  raicot 
a  coarse  marble,  and  serpentine,  together  with  asbestos, 
amianthus,  crystals,  and  black  schorl.*  Greenland  like- 
wise furnishes  us  with  a  new  and  curious  mineral,  lhe_fluate 
of  atumina.  A  vast  mine  of  sea-roal  has  been  discovered 
in  the  island  of  Disco.  Tliree  hot  springs  ai-e  the  only 
volcanic  indications  that  have  hitherto  been  observed.  Dur- 
ing the  short  season  of  summer,  the  air,  which  is  very  pure 
on  the  mainland,  is  obscured  in  the  islands  by  fogs.  The 
flitting  glimmer  of  the  aurora  borealis,  in  some  degreft 
softens  the  gloomy  horror  of  the  polar  night.    What  has 


*  David   Ccam^'t  Hitlary  •,(  Grceiilnnri.      Paul   Eeeric's  New   Account  «f 
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been  termed  the  smoke  of  ice,  is  a  vapoar  which  rises  from    book 
the  crevices  of  marine  ice.    The  rare  occurrence  of  raio^  I'Xxvm* 
the  small  quantity  of  snow»  and  the  intense  degree  of  cold 
produced  by  the  east-north-east  wind,  lead  us  to  suspect  smoke 
that  the  most  eastern  parts  of  Greenland  form  a  great  ar-  °^  '^®* 
chipelago,  incumbered  with  perpetual  ice,  which»  for  many 
centuries,  has  been  piled  together  by  the  winds  and  cur- 
rents. 

There  is  some  land  that  admits  of  cultiyation ;  and  proba-  Vegeta- 
bly  barley  might  be  made  to  grow  in  the  southern  part  of  ^'^"* 
the  country.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  moss  to  the 
north,  but  the  parts  that  have  a  southern  exposure  produce 
very  good  herbs,  gooseberries,  and  other  berries,  in  abuiv- 
dance,  and  a  few  little  willows  and  birch.  Not  far  from 
Jnlianshaab,  is  a  valley  covered  with  birch ;  but  the  tallest 
of  the  trees  are  only  eighteen  feet  high.  Near  the  Danish 
colonies  cabbage  and  turnips  are  cultivated. 

Among  the  animal  kingdom  we  meet  with  large  hares,  Auimais. 
which  are  excellent  eating,  and  aflTord  a  good  fur;  rein-deer 
of  the  American  variety,  white  bears,  foxes,  and  large  dogs, 
that  howl  instead  of  barking,  and  are  employed  by  the 
Greenlanders  in  drawing  their  sledges.  An  immense  num- 
ber of  aquatic  birds  live  near  the  rivers,  which  abound  with 
salmon. 

Turbots  and  small  herrings  swarm  in  every  direction  in 
the  sea.    The  natives  have  been  supplied  with  nets,  and 
now  begin  to  experience  their  utility.    In  north  or  west 
Greenland,  the  Danes  and  natives  go  in  companies  to  the 
whale-fishing ;  but  this  tumultuous,  and,  to  the  natives,  far  whaks. 
from  lucrative  occupation,  spreads  vice  and  misery  through 
this  district*    The  natives  of  the  south  confine  tliemselves 
to  hunting  the  seal.    The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  their  prin-  The  tea- 
cipal  food ;  its  skin  furnishes  them  with  dress,  and  at  the  ^^* 
same  time  they  construct  their  boats  of  it ;  thread  is  made 
of  its  tendons,  and  its  bladder  is  converted  into  bottles;  its 
fat  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  and  at  other 

*  Row,  Vol.  I.  p.  64,  S5. 
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tiling  rai>i(llj'  to  tlie  right  and  left,  advances  in  a  strai^^ 
line  acrosH  t)i«  foaming  waves  in  the  midnt  of  the  trmpMt 
itseir,  without  incurring  more  risk  than  the  whaks  and 
pboca;  of  whom  he  i§  bfromr  the  com|iani»n  anil  riral. 
This  inventiiin,  wliirh  whh  admiied  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
is  adopted  in  part  by  the  Norwegian  and  Oaninh  pilots, 
could  not  possibly  have  made  its  appearance  by  mere 
chance  under  exactly  the  samr  formi  among  all  the  tribes 
of  the  northern  estreroities  of  America.  These  tribes, 
consequently,  must  have  the  same  common  descent,  and 
must  long  have  communicate.d  tngetber.* 

We  shall  seize  this  npjmrlunity  to  explain  a  passage 
from  tlie  lost  writings  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  whicli  lias 
been  quoted)  with  some  variations,  by  I'liny.  and  Pompo- 
oius  Mela.)  "A  king  of  the  Suevi,  according  to  the  for- 
mer,  or  of  the  Boii,  according  to  the  latter,  made  Quintufi 
Metellus  Celer,  then  Proconsul  of  Gaul,  a  present  of  some  In- 
diatu,  who,"  Mela  asserls,  "had  been  thrown  by  a  tempest 
on  the  coast  of  Germany  ; — having,"  as  Pliny  adds,  "  been 
thus  hurried  away  by  tlio  storm,  while  engaged  in  a  trading 
voyage  in  llie  Indian  Ocean."  The  Romans  concluded  from 
this  circumstance  that,  coming,  as  these  savages  did|  from 
India,  it  was  practicable  to  make  the  tour  of  Asia  and 
£urope  round  the  north,  by  traversing  the  iniaginaiy  ocean 
which,  as  they  supposed,  occupied  the  site  of  Siberia  and 
of  the  north  of  Russia.  Tn  us,  this  explanation  is  inad* 
missible,  but  the  fact  still  remains,  that  Indians,  or  dark- 
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t  Plin.  Hi.(.  Not.  lib.  1 
Batii  (br  (he  name  of  thti  i 
Lydi,  kihI  III*  LggA  Alt  nWDiinnsd  by  Tsrllui  ttA  Cluveiiui  ■■  ■  Siitvlaa 
uitM :  >*  iIki  the  Sail.  TIm  Iiimi  ilwellliis  naamt  the  KsltrilBo  iBnitot;, 
pl«biblir  marie  the  preMnI  of  theie  roielgneitto  M«l*1lu(  Celer,  nho  wi<  Pio- 
eootal  «t  Hilher  Omt  mtiy,  aoBwtinle  beforfl  A.  0.  SM.  tti* 
el  Cewr'icnnqupitfc,— Tb. 
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complexioned  people  of  some  nation  or  otlier^  reached  the  book 
coast  of  Germany  or  Gaul.  In  all  probability»  they  were  ^^^^i' 
Esquimaaxy  either  from  Labrador  or  Greenland.  The 
same  circnitistance  again  occurred  in  1680  and  1684.  Some 
Greenlanders  arrived  at  the  Orkney  islands  in  boats,  con- 
structed in  the  manner  which  we  have  just  described.* 
They  were  mistaken  for  Laplanders,  and,  consequently, 
were  called  Finn-Men ;  but  their  boats,  preserved  in  the 
College  Museum  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  church  of  Bar- 
ra,  prove  that  they  came  from  Greenland. 

The  present  character  of  the  Greenlanders  is  an  inde-  Character 
finable  mixture  of  good  and  bad  qualities ;  while  their  at-  Greenianci 
tachment  to  their  national  customs,  opposes  the  influence  ^"' 
of  foreign  civilization.  The  Greenlanders  bitterly  accuse 
the  Danes  and  other  navigators  of  having  brought  among 
them  the  double  scourge  of  small-pox  and  spirituous  liquors. 
The  present  well-regulated  Danish  administration  fol- 
lows a  plan  of  colonization  calculated  for  establishing  or- 
der and  happiness ;  but  the  ancient  defects  and  modem 
Tices  of  the  Greenlanders  present  great  obstacles  to  the 
system.  Almost  entirely  destitute  of  every  idea  of  reli- 
gion and  of  law,  our  religious  worship  appears,  in  their 
eyes,  nothing  but  a  useless  ceremony,  while  they  look 
upon  our  criminal  punishments  as  an  unjust  abuse  of  power. 
The  malefactor  appears  to  them  to  be  sufficiently  punish- 
ed, when,  in  a  public  assembly,  he  is  loaded  with  reproaches. 
The  missionaries  confess,  that  the  conversion  of  the  Gi*een-  Ghnstiah 
landers  advances  slowly,  and  exerts  but  little  influence  "^^!"^'^'' 
over  their  moral  ideas.  For  some  years  back,  however,  the 
preaching  of  natives,  educated  as  missionaries,  has  been 
productive  of  a  happy  change.  The  Moravians  have  also 
succeeded  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  engaging  the  affections, 
and  reforming  the  conduct  of  this  simple  people,  who  are 
gifted  with  cousiderable  quickness  of  perception.  The  com- 
mercial administration,  by  introducing  numerical  calculation, 
and  even  paper  money,  have  given  them  new  notions  with 

*  WallaceV  Account  of  the  Iflands  of  Orkney.    London.  ITOO,  p.  60. 
vol.  T.  7 
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rcgnrd  tu  (it-ujii^rty.  In  tliu  eoutltei-n  pnil  ol'  tlio  cuunlrj 
*  tlicy  IiKvo  bpcn  tuuglit  to  inakc  barrels,  and  construct 
"boats.*  Tlie  name  of  tbeir  ancient  ilivinitj',  Tomgar- 
sook,  to  nliiiin  Xh<ey  npvcr  offered  any  worship,  ia  already 
fui-gnlteii  as  well  as  tlicinalevulent  goddcsx,  without  a  name, 
•who  uar<  supposed  to  iiiliabit  a  palace  at  the  bultom  of  the 
sea.  guarded  by  terrific  sea'dogs.f  Even  a  kind  of  pbilo- 
sopby  bns  introduced  itself  among  (lieuii  and  various  uew 
upinions  cxisit  concerning  a  future  state  and  tbe  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  Thefrecthiniicrs  of  Greenland  will  nut  admit 
titc  prevalent  belief  tliat  tbere  is  a  pamdiset  wbcre  the  soul, 
in  a  state  of  liappy  indolence,  is  nouriiilii'd  wUb  tlie  heads 
of  sea-dogs.]:  The  priests  and  sorcerers,  called  Angtkokt 
and  the  uialeviilent  enchanters,  denuminated  Hiseets,  are 
daily  losing  tlieir  influence.  I'erhaps  the  period  may  not  be 
far  distant,  when  tbe  sublime  devotion  of  the  virtuous 
Egcdo  will  meet  with  its  reward,  and  a  Chri-stian  and  ci- 
vili/ed  people  will  at  lengtii  inhabit  this  memorable  colonyi 
tbe  most  norlhern  that  Europeans  have  ever  established. 
A  mild  and  pure  glory  will  then  rrcum{>ense  Dcnmarl 
for  tbe  ]>ccuniary  sacrifices  which  this  struggle  with 
elements  has  cost  lier,  a  struggle  into  w)iich  she  has  b< 
drawn  by  a  pious  zeal,  and  tbe  influence  of  hi.sturical  rcco] 
lections. 
1  Tbo  same  remembrances  accompany  us  to  that  wondeiv? 
'  ful  inland,  which,  although  it  was  known  seven  centuries 
bcfure  the  time  of  Columbus,  is,  nevertheless,  a  natural 
appendage  of  the  New  Continent.  Our  readers  will 
readily  understand  that  we  allude  to  Iceland,  that  land  of 
prodigies,  where  tbe  subterraneous  fires  of  the  abyss  burst 
through  a  frozen  soil ;  where  bulling  springs  shoot  up  their 
fuuiitain.i,  amidst  etetnal  anuws;  and  uhere  (be  jrawerfuL 
genius  uf  liberty,  anil  the  no  less  powerful  genius  of  poetry^, 
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■  Duiiih  MluiKciial  Oatellc,  quoltd  above. 

I  Juhn  Egede't  Nntunil  ind  CivU  UisWij  of  UimoIbuiI,  cIl.  XIX.  C 
0P\  lit.  KC.  S.  p.  35—39. 

t  Ceapuc  Fiftokliu,  b  loviaty,ke,  Dwhiol.  l.piuiui'. 
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Iiave  given  brilliant  proofs  of  the  energies  of  the  human    book 
mind  at  the  farthest  confines  of  animated  nature.  lzxyii 

We  were  long  indebted  for  our  acquaintance  with  tho^~^ 
geographical  situation  of  Iceland,  to  the  observations  of  phicai 
obscure  authors,  made  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
Century,  or,  perhaps,  even  merely  copied  by  Torfeus  from 
some  imitation  of  the  Carti  di  Mivegar  of  the  brothers 
Zeni,  which  was  drawn  up  in  the  fourteenth  century.  To 
these  were  added  the  accurate  results  of  the  survey  of 
the  military  engineers  completed  in  1734.  Such  were 
the  discordant  elements  of  the  map  of  Iceland,  which  was 
published  by  the  Homanns,  and  became,  with  some  slight 
corrections,  the  origin  of  all  the  rest*     But^  in   1778, 

*  Tlio  following  are  tlie  changes  which  Iceland  has  undergone  in  the  maps  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 


llomann^t  Map 
florrebow^B  do. 

General  Historj 
of  Voyages  do. 

Verdun  de  la 
Crcnne's  do. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  Horrebow,  if,  as  we  suppose,  ho  has  calculated  from 
the  meridian  of  Oxford,  should  have  correctly  laid  down  the  position  of  this 
eastern  coast.  It  is  probable,  in  fact,  that  he  must  have  had  before  him  either 
the  map  or  observations  of  some  English  navigator,  whose  name  has  remained 
unknown. 

The  map  of  the  brothers  Zeni  gives  all  the  latitudes  too  high ;  but  as  it  allows 
Iceland  only  nhie  degrees  in  length,  it  approaches,  within  half  a  degree  nearly, 
of  OUT  modern  maps.  Even  the  figure  of  the  island  is  good,  with  the  exceptioa 
of  the  N.  E.  peninsula,  with  which  the  Zeni  were  unacquainted. 

This  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  geographical  position  of  Iceland,  natu- 
rally extended  to  the  adjacent  coast  of  Greenland  ;  and  so  late  as  June,  1822, 
a  correction  of  5*  to  10®  of  its  western  longitude,  was  made  by  the  indefatigable 
Captain  W.  Scoresby.  In  his  ship  Baffin,  he  explored  this  almost  forgotten 
shore,  from  lat.  69*  to  75^  north;  and  besides  that  sound  named  Seoretby^ 
which  is  supposed  to  communicate  with  Jacob's  Bight,  within  Daviess  Straits, 
he  found  the  line  of  coast,  like  that  on  the  western  side,  intersected  by  frequent 
inlets,  of  which  the  chief  are  Da^ieU  Sounds  MourUmorrii*  Inlet,  Mackenzie's 
Met,  Scptt^s  Inltf.  Three  islands,  Liverpool  Coatt,  Canning,  and  Bontekoe, 
are  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  land,  itself  now  removed  5*,  10®,  and 
15*  farther  to  the  westward.    See  Scorcshjft  Voyage,  Chart* 


AMEUItA. 

Messi-R,  Boi-dai  I'iiigre.  ami  Verdun  de  la  Ci'eiinci  at'tf 
'*  having  at  fii-st  soiiglit  in  vain  for  Iceland,  Boating,  as  it 
"  were,  like  Delos,  on  tlie  ocean,  determined  astronomically 
several  principal  positioDS,  some  of  wliicli  were  placed  three 
or  four  degrees  too  far  to  tlie  west.  Tlie  superficial  extent 
of  the  islandi  whicli,  according  to  tlie  ancient  maps,  had 
been  estimated  at  8000  square  leagues,  was  reduced,  in 
consequence  of  tbeir  measurement,  to  4500. 

Iceland,  that  is  to  say,  the  country  of  ice,  strictly  speak- 
ing, is  nothing  but  a  chain  of  immense  rocks,  the  summit 
of  which  is  covered  with  anow,  although  fire  burns  within 
their  subterranean  caverns.  Trap  and  basalt  appear  to 
predominate  in  the  structure  of  these  mountains.  The 
basalt  forms  immense  masses  of  pillars,  similar  to  tiiose  of 
Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland.  Mount  Akrefcll  contains 
beds  of  amygdaloid,  trap-tulT,  and  ^renisfone,  the  lower  sur* 
face  of  which  has  evidently  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  a> 
very  strong  fire,  probably  at  the  bottom  of  the  primitirs 
ocean.*  Several  formations  of  lava  are  noticed,  one  of 
which  has  flowed,  and  often  still  flows,  in  the  form  of  blaz- 
ing torrents,  which  issue  from  craters;  another  kind,  of 
a  spongy,  and,  as  it  wen-,  a  cavernous  nature,  appears,  if 
wc  may  use  the  expression,  to  have  boiled  up  in  the  very 
place  where  it  is  found.  This  last  mentioned  lava  contains 
in  its  numerous  cavities  the  most  singular  stalactites. 
■.There  ai-e  about  twelve  volcanoes  in  Iceland,  with  the 
eruptions  of  which  we  are  acquainted,  not  reckoning  those 
which  may  have  became  extinguished  before  Iceland  was 
inhabited.  The  moat  celebrated  of  these  volcanoes  is  Mount 
Hcda,  situated  in  tlie  southern  part  of  the  island,  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  league  and  a  quarter  from  the 
sea.  Its  elevation  is  estimated  at  4S00  feet  above  the  level 
of  tliB  sea.  The  volcanoes  of  Scaptcfell  made  themselves 
known  in  1783,  in  a  terrific  manner.  The  river  8kapt-Aa 
was  completely  filled  with  pumice  stones  and  lava;  a  fer- 
tile district  was  instantly  changed  into  a  desert  covered. 

■  NUckonTle'i  Ti«ir»l.  <ii  Ic.liud,    Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  Xl,\.  p.  43!— 
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with  scoria;  sulpharoas  exhalations  and  clonds  of  cinders    b<k 
spread  themselves  over  almost  the  whole  island ;  and  an  ^^^' 
epidemic  was  the  conseqaence.    No  phenomenon,  howerer,  *""^ 
better  prores  how  immense  the  mass  of  volcanic  matter 
must  be»  than  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  new  island^  Voicai 
which,  shortly  hefore  the  eruption  of  1 783,  rose  up  to  the  ^'^^^ 
sooth-west  of  Reikianess,  in  63"*  SO'  latitude,  and  5"*  40' 
west  longitude    This  island  thre^  out  flames  and  pumice 
stones;  yet,  in  1785,  when  a  search  for  it  \vas  made,  it 
had  entirely  disappeared.    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
this  island  was  nothing  more  than  a  crust  of  lava  and  pu- 
mice stones,  raised  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  by  a  submarine 
eruption.* 

The  hot  springy  are  another  curiosity  in  this  island.  Hot 
bat  they  have  not  all  the  same  degree  of  heat.    Those,  '^""^ 
whose  tepid  waters  issue  as  gently  as  in  ordinary  springs, 
are   called   LoMgar,   or    baths;   others,    that    throw  op 
boiling  water  with  great    noise,    are   denominated   Cal- 
drans,  in   Icelandic,   Roerer.     The    most  remarkable  ofThoG« 
these  springs  is  what  is  called  the  Oeyser,  which  is  found  ^'* 
near  Skalholt,  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  where  there  are 
about  forty  other  springy  of  a  smaller  size.    Its  mouth  is 
nineteen    feet   in  diameter,  and   the  basin   into  which  it 
spreads  itself  thirty-nine.    The  Archbishop  of  Troil  saw  this 
spring  rise  to  the  height  of  eighty-eight  feet ;  and  Dr.  Lind 
to  tiiat  of  ninety-two.    This  column  of  water,  surrounded 
by  a  dense  smoke,  falls  back  upon  itself,  or  forms  a  mag- 
nificent girandole.    A  new  spring  has  lately  been  discover- 
ed which  rivals  the  Geyser.    It  is  called  the  Strok.    The  The  Su 
aperture  from  which  it  springs  is  of  a  smaller  diameter,  but 
it  shoots  up  with  more  forco  than  the  Geyser ;  presents  a 
better  defined  surface;  and  reaches  a  much  greater  eleva- 
tion ;  and  is  then  dispersed  in  the  air  like  our  artificial 
fountains.!    ^^^^  other  springs  rise  and  fall  down  agun 
alternately.    The  whole  of  this  infernal  valley  is  filled  with 

*  M.  do  LoevencBrn,  Letter  od  the  New  Island,  CopenbageD,  1787. 

t  Olfleiiy  Letter  oo  Icelaod,  in  the  New  Memoirt  of  the  Acad,  of  Scien.  of 
Copenhagen,  vol.  IV.  with  plates.  This  i*  the  Npw  Geyser  of  M.  Stanler, 
I^etter  on  Iceland.  17R9. 


Bpi'ings,  mid  Buri'Diinitcil  with  lava  nnil  pumice  i 
'•  These  boiling  waters,  and  principally  those  oC  the  Geyser, 
^  deposite  roand  their  edges  a  crust  nf  siliceniiR  tnlT*  In 
these  hot  springs,  which  turmcrly  served  to  baptize  their 
pagan  ancestors,  the  Icelanders  hoil  their  vegelHble»,  meat, 
eggs,  and  other  articles  of  food;  but  it  is  necvsnar}'  to  over 
Willi  care  tlie  pot  suspended  in  these  smoking  wuters,  in 
orilcr  to  prevent  the  volcanic  odour  from  giving  a  taste  to 
the  victuals.  They  likewise  wash  their  linen  in  them,  and 
by  means  or  the  heat,  give  a  curve  to  several  implements  of 
wood.  The  more  tcmjierate  springs  arc  employed  as  bathe. 
The  cows  that  drink  of  these  waters  give  an  extraordinary 
c[uaniity  of  milk. 

Besides  these  magnificent  fountains,  Iceland  likewise  ci 
tains  mineral  springs,  which  the  inliitbitants  call  the  b 
springs,  a  denomination  which  appears  to  ]irove  that  thejJ 
liave  not  always  neglected  the  use  of  this  beverage,  as  they  J 
do  at  present. 

One  of  the  most  singular  productions  of  Iceland  is  that  ^ 
blackish,  heavy,  and  inflammable  substance,  called,  in  Ice- 
landic, surturbrand,\  which  is  a  fossil  wood,  slightly  car- 
bonized, and  burns  with  flame.  Another  kind  of  mineral 
wood,  heavier  than  ac«-coal,  burns  without  flame,  and  con- 
tains chalcedony  in  its  transverse  fissures.:]: 

The  central  mountains  of  Iceland,  probably  of  a  prim 
live  nature,  contain  iron  and  copper,  which  are  not  worked, 
for  want  of  fuel;  likewise  marble,  lime,  plaster,  porcelain 
clay,  and  several  kinds  of  bole,  besides  onyx,  agate,  jasper, 
and  other  ittones.  Sulphur  is  also  found,  both  in  a  pure  and 
impure  state.  The  mines  of  Rrisevig  and  Uusavig  are  the 
most  coiisidecable.  A  manufactory  for  refining  sulphur  has 
been  established  in  the  latter  place.  The  sulphur  hills  pre- 
sent a  more  frightful,  and,  [terhaps,  too,  a  more  instructive 
phnnoroenon,  than  the  Geyser.  Under  your  very  feet  you 
He  the  clay  continually  bubbling  up,  and  hear  the  din  of 

•  BcfEmann,  in  tlio  Lctten  on  leclnDil,  bj  Tioir.  (in  Vollanil.) 

t  SurtDr.Uia  Black  God,  Ihc  riuiD  of  Ihe  NoHh.     Rrnnd.  litehrnnil. 

t  Markfnilr,  I,  •*. 
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waters  boiling  and  hissing  in  tlie  interior  of  the  mountain^  booi 
while  a  hot  vapour  hovers  above  the  ground,  from  which  i-xxvi 
columns  of  muddy  water  frequently  shoot  up.   The  sulphur,  " 

which  forms  the  crust  of  these  beds  of  clay,  is  generally 
very  hot,  and  is  met  with  under  the  most  beautiful  crystal- 
line forms. 

Iceland  produces  no  salt ;  but  tlie  water  of  the  surround- 
ing sea  is  fully  as  saline  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  salt  which  they  obtain  from  it  gives  a  bluish  tint  to 
lish. 

The  atmosphere  of  Iceland  also  displays  its  prodigies.  Air  and 
Through  an  air,  which  is  filled  with  little  icy  particles,  the  *'^'"''*^^' 
sun  and  moon  appear  double,  or  assume  extraordinary 
forms;  the  aurora  borcalis  reflects  a  thousand  different  co- 
lours, and  every  where  the  magical  illusion  of  the  mirage  ' 
creates  phantom  seas  and  imaginary  shores.  The  ordinary 
climate  would  be  sufficiently  temperate  to  admit  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  wheat,  which  was  formerly  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  a  much  more  considerable  population.  The 
government  takes  great  pains  to  revive  it  But  when  the 
floating  ice  fixes  itself  between  the  northern  promontories 
of  this  island,  all  farther  hope  of  cultivation  for  one  or  two 
years  entirely  ceases,  a  frightful  degree  of  cold  diffuses  itself 
through  the  whole  island,  the  winds  bring  with  them  com- 
plete columns  of  icy  particles,  vegetation  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  famine  and  despair  appear  seated  upon  those 
mountains,  which  in  vain  are  heated  by  all  the  fires  of  their 
subterranean  abyss. 

Within  the  space  of  one  century  the  inhabitants  reckoned  Habitua 
forty-three  bad  seasons,   among  which   there  were  four- jj^'^^^^j^^^' 
teen  years  of  famine.     In  1784  and  1785,  when  an  intense  mate 
severity  of  winter  succeeded  volcanic  eruptions,  9000  indi- 
Tlduals  perished,    or  one-fifth  of   the  entire   population, 
with   190,488  sheep,  26,000  horses,    and   11,491   horned 
cattle.* 

*  Scephansen,  (Magiitrate  of  Iceland,)  Description  of  Iceland,  in  the  18tli 
century,  Copenhagen.  1807.  Olavius,  Economical  Journey  in  Ireland,  (i'l 
Danifih.)    Olafsen.  Vovage  to  Iceland. 


Tlie  Elymus  arenarius,  in  iGclandic,  melur,  is  a  special 
*•  of  wild  wlieat,  which  affords  gooU  flour.  The  lichen  Itlan- 
~  dims,  and  several  other  epeciea  of  lichens,  are  used  as  food, 
as  well  as  a  great  number  of  antiscorbutic  roots,  and  even 
several  kinds  of  marine  plants,  and,  amongst  others,  the 
.Stga  saccharifera,  and  the  Fuais  foliaceiis.  Iceland  pro- 
duces, like  Norway,  an  immense  quantity  of  wild  berries 
of  an  excellent  flavour.  Gardening  is  now  practised  over 
the  whole  country.  Cauliflowers,  however,  do  not  succeed. 
The  cultivation  of  the  potato  has  not  made  sut&cient  pro- 
gress for  the  advantage  of  the  island.  In  former  times,  the 
southern  valleys  were  covered  with  extensive  forests,  hut 
they  have  been  devastated  by  an  improvident  economy.  At 
present,  nothing  mure  is  seen  than  a  few  woods  of  birch 
trees,  and  a  great  deal  of  brushwood.  But  the  wood  which 
is  denied  to  the  Icelanders  by  the  earth  is  brought  to  then) 
by  tbo  ocean.  The  immense  quantity  of  thick  trunks  of 
pines,  firs,  and  other  trees,  which  aro  thrown  upon  the  north- 
ern coasts  of  Iceland,  especially  upon  North  Cape,  and  Cape 
Langaness,  is  one  of  the  roost  astonishing  phenomena  in  na- 
ture. This  wood  comes  floating  down  upon  these  two  points 
of  land  in  such  abundance,  that  the  inhabitants  neglect  the 
greater  part  of  it.  The  pieces  which  are  carried  by  tho 
waves  along  these  two  promontories,  towards  the  otlier 
coasts,  supply  a  sufllcieat  quantity  for  constructing  their 
boats.  ^ 

The  horses  are  of  the  same  species  as  tliose  of  Norway^ 
and  are  employed,  with  the  asses,  to  carry  loads.  The  oxen  • 
and  cows  are  generally  without  horns,  but  the  sheep,  on  the 
contrary,  have  two,  and  sometimes  three,  are  very  large, 
and  have  longer  wool  than  the  common  Danish  sheep.  Ice- 
land contains  about  4O0,O0O  sheep,  and  nearly  40,000  horn- 
ed cuttle.  The  pastures,  if  better  attended  to,  would  con- 
stitute the  true  riches  of  the  island;  hut  they  are  left  in  a 
state  of  nature. 

Government  has  brought  the  rein-deer  to  Iceland,  and 
it  has  multiplied  there.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  animal 
was  not  originally  a  native  of  the  country,  considering  thtt^ 
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the  rein-deer  moss  grows  there  in  great  abundance.    The    book 
foxes  of  Ireland  fumiHh  beautiful  furs.    Those  of  a  gray-  ^'^nrn, 
ish  colour  are  sometimes  sold  at  Copenhagen  for  thirty  or 
forty  shillings.    This  is  the  only  wild  animal  of  Iceland. 
The  white  bear,  which  sometimes  reaches  these  shores^ 
floating  upon  islands  of  ice,  now  and  then  commits  ravages 
before  he  is  destroyed.    Among  the  birds  of  Iceland,  the 
eider-down  duck,   Anas  nuMissimaf  is  celebrated  for  its 
down.    The  falcons  of  Iceland  were  formerly  in  greater  Falcont. 
request  than  they  are  in  the  present  day.    The  white  fal- 
con, which  is  more  rarely  met  with,  is  worth  from  three 
to  four  pounds  sterling.    The  king  of  Denmark  sometimes 
makes  presents  of  them  to  different  courts. 

The  sea  and  rivers  offer  advantages  to  the  Icelanders  Fish, 
which  they  neglect  I'he  salmon,  trout,  barbel,  and  other 
excellent  fish  \»ith  >ahich  the  rivers  swarm,  are  generally 
permitted  to  live  and  die  undisturbed.  Eels  are  likewise  very 
abundant ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  afraid  of  eating  them, 
fancying,  that  in  them  they  see  the  offspring  of  the  great 
sea  serpent*  wbicli,  according  to  the  mythology  of  Odin, 
encircles  the  whole  earth,  a  being  whom  the  Icelanders  pre- 
tend to  have  seen  lifting  his  head  above  the  sea,  near  their 
solitary  shores.  The  coasts  are  surrounded  with  herrings ; 
but  it  is  only  lately  that  the  inhabitants  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  nets.  Small  whales,  and  the  sea- 
calf  and  sea-dog,  together  with  the  cod,  are  what  the  na- 
tives most  commonly  fish  for. 

Iceland  is  divided  into  four  districts,  named  after  theProvincei 
four  cardinal  points.  Those  of  the  south,  the  east,  and  the  ^"^  ^^'^"' 
west,  formed  the  diocese  of  SkalholU  The  diocese  of 
JBUiim  comprised  the  northern  quaiier;  but,  since  IBOl, 
the  t^o  bishoprics  have  been  united.  New  sites  have  been 
marked  out  for  founding  other  towns.  That  of  ReUriarvik 
contained,  a  short  time  ago,  about  a  hundred  houses,  and 
constitutes  the  present  capital  of  the  country.  Bessestadr 
is  the  seat  of  a  good  academy,  with  a  collection  of  1500 
volumes,  which  is  no  doubt  the  most  northern  library  in 
the  world. 
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Tlie  commciTc  or  Irckrit),  formerly  shackled  by  mnnC 
'*  poly,  is  now  fire.  The  inliabitanis  pxport  fish,  train-oil, 
"meat,  tallow,  hultcr.  hidrn,  eiiler-duwti,  wool,  worsted 
thread,  and  coame  woollen  stufls.  Their  importations 
consist  of  wheat,  grain.  Iirandv,  toharro.  colonial  mer- 
chandise, line  sltiffs,  ftiid  artieles  of  hardwiire.  The  value 
of  this  commerce  ia  liahlc  to  consiilerahle  vurialiim. 

In  1784,  the  ex|iortationa  amounted   to  244,422  rix  dol- 
lars, and  their  importations  to  189.492  rix-dollarn.*     In 
1806,  the  exportation^  uerc  estimated  at  191,336  rix-dot-  _ 
lars.  and  the  impoilntions,  at  167,203  rix-ilullara-t  dH 

Let  us  now  pn>ceed  to  consider  )he  interesting  peopl^^ 
wlio  inhabit  this  lingular  country.  The  Icelanders  are,  ill-'" 
general,  of  a  moderate  statorr.  and  well  proportioned  { 
but  fta  their  food  contains  little  nourishment,  they  are  by  no 
means  vigorous.  Their  marriages  arc  not  attended  with  a 
numerous  offspring.  They  arc  by  no  means  industrious, 
but  honest,  benevolent,  faithful,  and  obliging,  these  ge- 
nerous islanders  display  all  the  hui«]iitality  \thicli  their 
means  can  afford.  Their  principal  orcupntious  consist  in 
fishing,  and  taking  charge  of  Iheir  flocks.  Along  the 
coasts,  the  men  continue  fishing,  both  in  summer  and  win- 
ter. The  women  make  ready  their  fish,  and  sew,  and  spin. 
Thn  men  prepare  hides,  and  exercise  the  mechanical  arts. 
Some  of  thrm  work  in  gold  and  silver.  They  also  manu* 
facture,  like  the  peasants  of  Jutland,  and  several  other  pro- 
vinces, a  kiod  of  coarse  cloth,  known  by  the  name  of  It'ad- 
mal.  They  manufacture  annually  146,000  pairs  of  woollen 
stockings  and  163,000  pairs  of  gloves.):  These  islanders 
arc  so  attached  to  their  native  country,  that  they  are  wretch- 
ed every  where  else.  Naturally  grave  and  religious,  they 
never  cross  a  river,  or  any  other  dangerous  passage,  with- 
out uncovering  their  head,  and  imploring  the  Divine  pro- 


■  Ocdaiiniiiicc  of  iHf  King  of  Dti 
t  Doniih  GgngTspliicnl  Did.  of  1 
I  MohtftfidOliviui,  TiBi 
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tection.    When  assembled  together,  their  favourite  amuse-    book 
ment  consists  in  reading  their  historical  relations,  or  com-  ^'^^^^^ 
positions  of  their  ancient  bards.    The  master  of  the   house  g   .^j  .^_ 
begins,  and  the  others  take  his  place  by  turns."!^     At  other  tercourse. 
times,  modem  poetry  is  read  aloud.j     Sometimes,  one  of 
the  men  gives  his  hand  to  a  woman,  and  they  sing  couplets 
alternately,  that  form  a  kind  of  dialogue,:!^  the  rest  of  the 
company  now  and  then  joining  in  the  chorus.    The  game  of 
chess  is  very  much  in  vogue  amongst  them,  and,  like  the  an- 
cient Scandinavians,  they  feel  great  pride  in  playing  it  with 
skill.    The  dress  of  the  Icelanders  is  neither  elegant,  nor  Dress. 
very  much  ornamented ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  de- 
cent, clean,  and    adapted  to  the  climate.    The  women  wear 
rings  of  gold,   silver,  and  copper,  on  their  fingers.    The 
poorer  among  them  are  dressed  in  the  coarse  stuff  which 
we  already  noticed ;  and  which  is  always  of  a  black  colour.         .,    "• 
Those  who  enjoy  greater  ease  of  circumstances,  are  clothed 
in  more  ample  stuffs,  and  wear  ornaments  of  gilt  silver. 
The  Icelanders  are  in   general   badly  lodged.      In  some 
places  their  houses  are  constructed  of  the  wood  which  has 
been  thrown  up  by  the  sea ;  and  sometimes  the  walls  are 
made  of  lava  and  moss.    They  cover  the  roof  with  sods, 
placed  on  joists,  and  occasionally  upon  the  ribs  of  whales, 
which  are  more  durable,  and  less  expensive  than  wood. 
Many  of  their  huts  are  made  entirely  of  sods,  and  are 
lighted  by  a  window*  in  the  roof.    Their  principal  food  con- 
sists of  dry-fish,  and  preparations  of  milk.    They  ai*e  spar- 
ing of  their  animal  food,  and,  formerly,  bread  was  scarce. 
At  present,  however,  18,000  tons  of  rye  are  consumed  in  the 
island.    The  wealthy  know  the  use  of  wine,  coffee,  and  all 
the  spices  of  our  kitchen.    A  more  useful  imitation  of  the 
Danish  manners  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  several 
literary  societies  here,  some  of  which  have  published  me- 
moirs.   The  parishes,  too,  have  begun  to  form  little  public  intelligence^ 
libraries^  from  which  the  heads  of  families  borrow  books  of  ^"^**^®'^' 


ture. 
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morality  and  hiatopy.  Every  Icelander  knows  how* 
write,  and  to  calculate;  and  the  greater  part  of  tliem  are 
'acquainted  witli  biblical  history,  as  well  as  that  of  Sc^di- 
navia.  Among  tlieir  clergy,  many  individuals  are  met  Witht 
who  are  intimately  versed  in  all  the  beauties  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  literature.  The  useful  study  of  the  physical 
sciences,  however,  has  not  been  diffused  amongst  them.* 
Such  is  this  colony  of  Scandinavians,  placed  between  the 
ice  of  the  pole  and  (he  flames  of  the  abyss. 

To  the  north  of  Irrland,  extend  coasts  still  imperfectly 
known,  which  belong  either  to  Gi-eenland,  or  to  an  icy  Ar- 
chipelago, They  have  only  been  accidentally  seen  by  navi- 
gators, who,  in  pursuing  the  whale,  penetrated  into  these 
dangerous  seas.  Concussions  lately  experienced  at  sea,  and 
masses  of  Hoating  pumice-stones,  appear  to  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  volcanoes  about  the  75°.  Would  the  hot  springs 
be  discovered  here,  which,  according  to  the  brothers  Zeni, 
were  employed  to  heat  tho  monastery  of  St.  Thomas  ?  The 
island  of  John  de  JIayen,  which  has  been  often  visited,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mass  of  black  coloui-ed  rocks,  but  with< 
out  any  vulcanic  traces. 

The  group  of  three  large  islanils,  and  of  a  considerable 
number  of  lesser  ones,  which  have  received  the  name  of 
Spilx,bergen,  terminate,  in  the  present  state  of  our  geogra- 
phical Ifnowlcdge,  this  chain  of  icy  lands,  which  are  de- 
pendant on  Greenland,  and.  consequently,  on  North  Ame- 
rica. The  great  island  of  Spitzbergcn,  properly  so  called, 
is  separated  by  narrow  canals  from  llie  soiith-cast  and  the 
north-east  islands.  Tho  eastern  peninsula  of  the  great 
island,  has  received  the  name  of  JViw  Friesland.  Towards 
the  north-west  point,  are  the  remains  of  the  establishment 
formed  by  the  Dutch  whalers,  called  Smeercnberg.^  The 
mountains  of  Spitsbergen,  crowned  with  perpetual  snow, 
and  flanked  with  glaciers,  reflect  to  a  consideralilo  distance 
a  light  equal  to  that  of  the  full  moon.     Thcae  mountains 
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are  probablj  composed  of  red  granite ;  the  blocks  o(  which,  book 
being  in  a  great  measure  uncovered*  shine  like  masses  of  i<xxTii« 
fire,  in  the  middle  of  the  crystals  and  sapphires  formed  by 
the  ice.  In  consequence  of  their  enormous  elefation,*  they 
may  be  descried  at  a  great  distance ;  and,  as  they  shoot  up 
abruptly  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  the  bays,  vessels, 
whales,  every  thing,  in  short,  appears  in  their  vicinity, 
extremely  minute.  The  solemn  silence  that  reigns  in 
this  desert  land,  increases  the  mysterious  horror  which 
tbe  navigator  experiences  on  his  approach.  Nevertheless, 
the  death  of  nature  is  even  here  only  periodical.  One  un- 
interrupted  day,  of  five  months'  duration,  supplies  the 
place  of  summer.  The  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  mark 
the  limits  of  the  vivifying  season.  Tet,  it  is  only  towards 
the  middle  of  this  season,  or,  if  the  expression  be  preferred, 
towards  the  noon  of  this  protracted  day,  that  tbe  heat, 
long  accumulated,  penetrates  a  little  way  into  the  frozen 
earth.  Although  pitch  on  vessels  is  melted  with  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  still  only  a  small  numher  of  plants  expand, 
such  as  the  cochlearise,  ranunculuses,  and  sedums;  and 
Hartens  might  have  gathered  a  cliaplet  of  poppy  flowers 
mloRg  these  gloomy  shores.  The  gulfs  and  bays  are 
filled  with  fuci  and  alg»  of  gigantic  dimensions,  one 
species  being  two  hundred  feet  in  length.  It  is  among 
these  marine  forests  that  the  phocee  and  whales  love  to^ijaic(» 
roll  their  enormous  bodies,  those  vast  masses  of  fat, 
which  the  fishermen  of  Europe  pursue  even  to  the  very 
middle  of  eternal  ice.  It  is  there  that  these  animals 
search  for  the  mollusca  and  little  fish,  their  accustomed 
Boariahment  It  is  there,  in  short,  that  these  beings,  to 
all  appearance  so  heavy  and  so  insensible,  yield  them- 
selves up  to  their  social  disposition,  their  sports,  and 
their  loves.  Assembled  together  upon  a  field  of  ice,  the 
sea-dogs  dry  their  brown-coloured  hair;  the  morse,  or 
hvalrosSf]  fastening  himself  to  the  rocks,  displays  his  enor- 

*  Above  the  clouds, — Phipps'  Voyago  to  Polar  Seas. 

t  Mantj  is  a  corruption  of  the  Russian  adjectiye  monkaia^  maritime.   Ilval- 
rtit,  is  both  Icelandic  and  Danish,  from  hval^  a  whalr,  and  ross.  horse ;  hnrsc- 


■nous  (Ict'etiNivc  weaimns.  tlic  brilliant  ivory  of  whicli  is  col 
'■cealcd  uiiiIiT  »  layer  of  sea-sUrae;  while  tho  whale  blows 
~  thrniigh  bio  \atit  nostrils,  fountains  of  water  into  the  air* 
and  rpscrnblps  a  floating  bank,  upon  which  various  Crusta- 
cea nnil  niollusra  fix  tlieir  abode.  This  |)eacerul  animal, 
however,  is  oflen  nmrtally  wiiundi'd  by  the  narrhal,*  which 
bus  T'C('ei\etl  the  name  of  the  sea-unitom,  from  bring  ^ciie- 
rally  (onnd  deprived  of  one  of  ita  horizontal  defences* 
The  whiile  is  also  rrequentlv  the  victim  of  a  species  of  dol- 
phin, raUctI  the  sword-jish,  who  tears  out  pieces  of  flesh 
from  bis  body,  and  particularly  endeavoui-s  to  devour  his 
tongue.  Among  all  llie  colonaul  monsters  of  the  icy  sea, 
owe  formidable,  voracious,  and  sanguinary  quadruped,  the 
polar  hear,  claims  the  first  rank.  At  one  time,  borne  along 
upon  an  islcl  of  ice,  and,  at  another,  swimming  in  the 
midst  of  the  waves,  he  pursues  every  thing  that  is  animat- 
ed with  life,  devours  every  nnimal  that  he  encountrrS)  and 
then,  roaring  with  delight,  seats  himself  enthroned  on  the 
victorious  trophy  of  mutilated  carcasses  and  bones.  AnoUi- 
er  quadrupril,  the  timid  and  amiable  rein-deer,  browses 
the  moss  with  which  all  the  rocks  arc  covered.  Troops  of 
foxes,  and  countless  swarms  of  sea  birds,  likewise  repair 
hither  for  a  little  while,  to  )>eople  these  solitary  islands  j 
but,  as  soon  as  the  polar  day  is  over,  these  animals  retire 
aci-oss  the  unknown  countries,  either  to  America  or  to 
Asia-t 

The  marine   animals  of  Spitzbergen  present  to  the  cu- 
pidity of  Europeans,  an  attraction  which  makes  them  for- 
'   get   the  dangers  of  these   inhospitable   seas.     Tho   whale 
fishery,  mentioned  in   the   ninth  century,  has  often  given 
Goiploymcnt  to  as  many  as  four  hundred  large  vessels,  of 

wbale,    Tbc  word  Aral,  ucmi  la  bs  ilarired  trom  kxaU,  a  little  hill,  ■  liaiog 
^uud,  or,  Bi  if  one  <«««  la  uy,  Gtb-uiouiilalii.    {Cotap.  Jfiala-Saga,  giaaa- 

*  Jfar-htat,  htaa  nar,  IceUailiib,  dead  bodj,  and  hwd .-  klU-Hhals. 

1  Marlan'i  VoyBge  lo  SpilibergEii  and  Gre«nli)nd,  Hambutfib,  16JS,  in  4to. 
iml  ilie  uauilaiion  in  iho  Vofaget  lo  tlie  Norib.  Bucjitom,  Voyage  10  Spili- 
lietien,  inihe  PhUowphical  Mac»inc,  IBOI. 
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all  nations.    The  Dutcli,   within   the  space  of  forty-six    ^^^ 
years,  caught  32,900  whales,   the  whale-bone  and  oil  ©f '^*^^'* 
Avhlch  were  worth  fourteen    millions  sterling.*     In  the  ^^^  ^    ^ 
present    day,    however,    these    animals    appear    to    fre- fishery. 
quent  the    seas   of   Spitzbergen   in    fewer  numbers,   and 
are  no  longer  met  with   of  the  same  dimensions  as  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fishery.    The  morse  is  more  nu-. 
merous,  and  easier  to  attack.     Its  skin,  made  use  of  for 
suspending  carriages,  and   its   teeth«  more  compact  than 
those  of  the  elephant,  are   the   objects   that  occasionally 
attract  to   Spitzbergcn   U^mporary    colonies  of   Russians. 
The   ancient    Britons,   even  before   the   Roman  invasion, 'I'^o  i>o'n 
made  their  swoid-pummels  of  tills   bone.f     The  ancient  oarThai. 
Scandinavian   colony   of  Greenland,   paid   in    *  denies   de 
loardOf^  which  appear  to  have    been   the  defences  of    the 
morse,  the  tribute  which,  under  the  name  of  Saint  Peter*s 
pennyf  flowed  from  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  earth,  to 
support  the  magnifirence  of  the  Roman  palaces,  and  the 
pomp  of  the  Papal   court.:):     The   horn   of  the  narhval 
has  long  been  the  object  of  superstitious  veneration ;  pre- 
tended universal  remedies  were  obtained  from   it;   and  it 
was  hung  up  in  the  museums  with  chains  of  gold.    The 
Margraves  of  Bareuth  ordered  several  of  them  to  be  pre- 
served among  the  treasures  of  their  family.     They  had  even 
accepted  of  one  of  them  as  payment  of  a  sum  amounting 
to  more  than  sixty  thousand  rix-dollars.    The  two  branches 
of  this  house  shared   between   them  one   of  these  horns^ 
with  as  many  formalities  as  they  would  have  employed  for 
the  division  of  a  whole  fief.^    In  the  present  day,  however, 
physicians  have  abandoned  this  panacea,  and  the  *verit(d)le 
unicome*  has  lost  its  imaginary  value.     Another  substance, 
the  original  product  of  these  regions,  has  likewise  been  the 

*  Anderion^s  History  of  Commerce,  vol.  VII.  p.  233.  (Germ.  Trans.) 

t  Solin,  Polyhistor,  c.  22. 

f  Schlegel,  Memoirs  for  the  Danisli  History,  t.  I.  part  i.  p.  177.  Beckman. 
Apparatus  for  the  knowledge  of  Merchandise,  1. 1,  p.  399—341.  (In  GcrrDin) 

*  Spief?.  Archivische  nebenaiheiten.  No.  T.  p.  G?, 


BOOK  subject  of  some  fables.  Wo  allude  to  tbe  celebrated  matter 
*'^"'*"'  of  the  cachalot,  very  improperly  denominated  spermaceti, 
^  but,  more  appropriately,  -ivhnle'a  white.     In  tlie  nortli.  can- 

dles of  a  brilliant  white  are  made  of  it.     All  these  ennrmous 
animals*  however,  arc  far  less  useful  to  man  than  the  her- 
I  ringt  of  n'hich  the  icy  sea-appears  to  be  either  the  native 

abode  or  the  asylum.     There,  in  the  midst  of  inaccessible 
xraters,  he   seta   at   defiance   all    his   enemies.     Unknowoj 
causes,  however,  drive  him  from  this  secure  retreat,  to  thd 
north-eastern  coasts  of  Europe  and  uf  America,  which  br 
surrounds  with  his  countless  shoals, 
ttcmaikf        The   extreme   abundance    of    floating   wood,   which    is 
lite  flViiting  brought  by  the  sea  to  the  shores  of  Labrador  and  Green- 
wood,       land,   and  especially  to  those  of   Iceland,   and   the   arctic 
lands  situated  between  these    two  islands,   forms  another, 
and  the  last   object   of  curiosity   that   deserves   to   arrest 
our  attention  among   these    polar  regions.      We   arc   as- 
I  sured  that  the  masses  of  floating  wood  thrown    by  the  sea 

upon  the  island  uf  John  de  Mayen,  often  equals  tbe  whole 
of  this  island  in  extent.*     There   are  some  years,   when 
the  Icelanders   collect  sufficient   to  serve   them   for    fuelJ 
'  The  bays  of  Spitzbergon  arc  filled  with  it,  and  it  accumu- 

lates upon  those  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Siberia  that  are  ex- 
posed to  Hie  east,  and  consists  of  trunlcs  of  larch  trees,  pines, 
Siberian  cedars,  flrs,  and  Femambucco,  and  Campeaciiy 
wouds.f  These  trunks  appear  to  have  been  swepf  away 
by  the  great  rivers  of  Asia  and  America.  Some  of  them 
I  are  brought  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  famous  Ba- 

I  liama  stream,  while  others  are  hurried  forward  by  the  cur- 

rent, which,  to  the  north  of  Siberia,  constantly  sets  in  from 
,  east  to  west.     Some  of  these  large  trees,  that  have  been 

deprived  of  their  bark  by  friction,  ai-e  in  such  a  state  of 
preservation  as  even  to  form  excellent  building  timbrr.f  If 
this  floating  wood,  however,  proceed  from  forests  that  arc 

*  CiantE,  Hi&lDij  of  GfeenUnd,  1. 1,  p.  59—54. 
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still  actually  in  existence,   another  part  appears  to  us  to    book 
have  a  more  remote  origin*  and  to  be  connected  with  the  ^^^^^i 
great  revohitions  of  the  globe.    We  have  already  seen,  in  ■*"""" 
our  Physical  Geography,*  that  extensive  deposits  of  coal,  of 
bituminous  wood,  and  of  overturned  trees,  are  extended  in- 
discriminately under  the  surface  of  continents  and  seas. 
This  vegetable  wreck  must  belong  to  several  catastrophes, '^*'«°7.*' 
to  reiicatcd  devastations  of  the  solid  land.    The  whole  ex- of  this  ^ 
tent  of  the  globe  has  experienced  similar  revolutions,  and  ^^'°°^* 
even  the  Polar  Regions  present  their  traces.    In  Iceland, 
besides  the  fossil  bituminous  wood,  another  kind  is  also 
found  in  the  earth,  which  ]ias  only  undergone  a  change  of 
colour,  odour,  and  solidity :  sometimes  merely  a  flattening, 
but  with  no  appearance  of  mineralization.    This  wood  is 
met  with  in  argillaceous  and  sandy  ground,  at  the  height  of 
some  fathoms  above  the  pi*escnt  level  of  the  ocean,  while  the 
deposits  of  turf  and  bituminous  wood,  most  generally  com- 
mence twenty-five,  or  even  a  hundred  fathoms  above  tliis 
leveLf     In  the  same  manner,  we  find,  in  Siberia,  great 
masses  of  wood  deposited  at  elevations  which  the  present 
sea  could  never  have  reached.^     Some  philosophers  have 
imagined,  that  in  these  facts,  they  perceive  a  new  proof  of 
the  diminution  of  tlie  sca«  these  deposits  proceeding,  accord- 
ing to  them,  fi*ora  floating  wood  of  an  epoch  anterior  to  this 
diminution.    Without  wishing  altogether  to  reject  this  opi- 
nion, we  ourselves  rather  consider  them  as  the  remains  of 
forests,  which  wore  overturned  in  the  very  places  where 
they  originally  grew.    If  we  admit  that  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  in  many  places  presents  to  the  action  of  the  waves  simi- 
lar deposits  of  shattered  forests,  that  once  belonged  to  conti- 
nents which  have  been  overwhelmed  during  the  great  revo- 
lutions of  the  globe,  we  may  conceive  that  a  greater  or  lesser 
quantity  of  wood  roust  be  detached  from  them,  according  as 

*' Page  215— 26n. 

ft)laf&en,  Voyage  to  Iceland,  t.  1.  p.  8U,  192,  220.  and  rS2<> 
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the  action  of  the  waves  is  stronger  or  weaker  at  an^ 
'  cular  point  Now  this  action,  always  verj  superficiBl,  takes 
'  (•■w.c  effect  in  the  shallowest  seas,  such  as  are  all  those  of 
thp  north.  It  appears  to  us  therefore,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  polar  floating  wood  ought  to  be  considered  aa  the  vege- 
table wreck  or  great  continents,  which,  crumbling  into  the 
basin  of  tho  sea,  have  yet  allowed  the  waters,  on  retiring. 
to  leave  our  present  land  uncovei-cd. 

This  conjecture  may,  perhaps,  merit  the  consideration  of 
those  who  shall,  one  day  or  other,  direct  their  scientific  at- 
tention to  the  mysteries  of  that  Polar  world,  a  sketch  of 
which  we  have  now  completed. 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

CanadUf  ^'hva-Scoliaf  and  JMsu/oTcndtond. 

After  having  surveyed  the  frozen  zone  of  the  new  world,    book 
we  enter  a  country  of  a  milder  climate,  where  men,  by  lxxvui 

means  of  agriculture,  have  been  enabled  to  form  themselves 

into  more  numerous  societies.      Although  the  soil  is  less 
sterile,  it  has  still   many  disadvantages ;  and  its  inhabi- 
tants appear  to  have  hitherto  made  but  little  progress  in 
civilization.    In  ascending  the  river  St  Lawrence,  we  ob- 
serve the  majestic  foi*ests  of  Canada  expanding  round  the  ^^n^^i^i* 
greatest  lakes  that  exist  in  the  world.    The  river  itself  may 
be  considered  as  a  strait,  whicli  affords  a  passage  to  these 
immense  bodies  of  water.    To  the  largest  of  these  lakes, 
our  earliest   travellers    have    given   the    name   of  Lake 'f*^®  Supi 
Superior.*     It  is    more    tlian   500  leagues  in  circumfer- 
ence :  its  clear  waters,  fed  by  forty  rivers,  are  contained 
in    extensive  strata  of   rocks,    and    their    surges   nearly 
equal    those    of   the     Atlantic     Ocean.       Lake     Huron,  ^^^"^* 
which  is  connected  witli  the  other  by  the  Straits  of  St 
Mary,  has  a  periphery  of  SOD  leagues,  and  receives  the 
waters  of  Lake  Superior  through  a  scries  of  rapid  descents. 
The  outline  of  Lake  Michigan  is  supposed  to  be  about 
200  leagues :  it  communicates  with  the  former  by  a  long 
strait,  which  serves  as  an  outlet  for  its  waters,  and  the 
country  around  its  banks  belongs  exclusively  to  the  United 
States.    Lake  Huron  discharges  itself  by  tlie  rapid  river 
of  St  Clair,  which,  by  the  accession  of  other  streams,  is 
changed  into  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name.    A  less  vio- 
lent channel,  properly  called  the  Detroit,  unites  this  basin 

•  Sa;ard  Theodat,  le  Grand  Voyage  du  pavB  dcs  If nron*.     PariJt;  1630. 

ft 


til  Lnke  Hvie,  whicli  is  more  than  ninety  leagi 
"'•  length,  and  about  twenty  or  thirty  broad.  On  account^ 
however,  of  il9  shallow  waters,  and  the  unequal  elevation 
of  its  banks,  it  is  subjert  to  storms,  which  render  naviga- 
tion dangerous.  This  lake  communirates  with  the  river 
Niagara,  and  witli  those  celebrated  cataracts,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  written,  although  n»  description  can  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  their  awful  sublimity.  We  may 
remark,  that  the  western  fall  is  the  greatest;  the  river  in 
this  place  is  more  than  600  yards  wide,  and  the  perpendi- 
cular height  «f  the  descent  is  upwards  of  142  feet.  The 
oaatern,  or  Ameriran  cataract,  is  350  yards  in  breadth, 
and  16S  feet  high.  It  is  separated  from  the  western  by 
Goat's  Island,  which  tics  about  half  a  mile  from  the  preci- 
pice,  and  has  a  sand  bank,  by  means  of  which,  in  seasons 
of  low  water,  the  island  may  ho  approached  from  the  east- 
ern shore.(a)  it  is  now  accessible  by  a  bridge  thrown  over 
a  little  above  the  American  fall.  Goat's  Island  contains 
about  eight  acres  of  good  land.*  The  great  cataract  is 
continually  obscured  with  vapour,  which  may  be  distin- 
guished at  a  very  considerable  distance;  and  its  foaming 
hillowa  appear  to  lloat  in  the  heavens.  As  the  density  of 
the  mist  varies,  the  adjacent  forests  and  rocks  are  occasion- 
ally perceived,  and  they  add  to  the  splendour  of  the  scene. 
The  effect  proiluced  by  the  cold  of  winter  on  these  sheets 
of  water,  thus  rapidly  agitated,  is  at  once  singular  and 
raagniGcent.  Icicles  of  great  thickness  and  length  arc 
formed  along  the  banks  from  the  springs  which  flow  over 
them.  The  sources  impregnated  with  sulphur,  are  con- 
gealed into  transparent  blue  columns.  Cones  are  formed 
by  the  spray,  particularly  on  the  American  side,  which 
have  large  fissures  disclosing  the  interior  composed  of  clus- 
ters of  icicles,  similar  to  the  pijtes  of  an  organ.     Some  parts 
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uf  the  falls  are  consolidated  into  fluted  columns^  and  the    book 
streams  above  are  seen  partially  frozen.*  lxxvii; 

The  river  Niagara  descends  by  this  splendid  porch  into 
Lake  Ontario,  which  is  apparently  calmy  although  its  wa-  tario. 
ters  are  subject  to  phenomena  resembling  those  of  the  tides* 
This  lake  is  nearly  170  miles  long,  and  sixty  broad  at  its 
widest  partj  It  empties  itself,  through  the  romantic  Lake 
of  a  Thousand  Isles,  into  the  St  Lawrence.    The  scenery  |^^^'®'  ^^' 

*  Lawrenc 

along  the  banks  of  that  great  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont- 
real, is  wild  and  picturesque.  The  traveller  observes  nu- 
merous villages,  while  ho  doubles  tlie  little  promontories 
that  are  covered  with  woods;  the  houses  seem  to  be  placed 
on  the  water,  and  the  tin-covered  steeples  reflect  through 
the  trees  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Views  of  this  description 
are  varied  and  repeated  almost  at  every  league.^  After 
having  passed  Quebec,  the  St.  Lawrence  becomes  so  much 
enlarged,  and  its  banks  are  so  far  distant  from  each  other^ 
that  it  resembles  a  gulf  rather  than  a  river. 

The  Ottawa  is  the  only  other  considerable  river  of  Ca-  Rivers  ai 

cascades 

nada;  it  unites  its  blue  and  transparent  waters  with  those 
of  the  St  Lawrence.  They  form  together  the  cascade  of 
the  Chaudiere  ;  (a)  and  many  otiiers  of  remarkable  beauty. 
The  river  Sorell  runs  almost  in  a  straight  line  northwards ; 
it  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain ;  by  being  made  navi- 
gable, it  would  afford  a  most  convenient  means  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  interior  of  New  York,  and  form 
a  direct  chain  of  communication  with  the  great  western 
canals.  Among  the  lesser  rivers,  that  of  Montmorenci  is 
celebrated  on  account  of  its  cataract*  This  stream  forces 
twice  a  passage  for  itself  through  precipitous  rocks.  The 
rapidity  of  its  current  is  augmented,  as  its  channel  is  gra* 

'^'  Heiiot^t  Travels  \n  Canada,  cap.  7.  and  B. 

t  Duncan^s  Trajels,  Letter  XV. 

4  Weld,  Voyage  dans  le  Canada,  t.  II,  p.  210,  etc.  etc. 

(a)  [The  falls  of  Chaudiere  are  not  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Ottaica,  but  are 
a  eataract  of  130  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  (he 
riecr  Chaudiere,  which  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence  six  inilrs  above  Qucbe< . 
The  O^/irira flows  into  ihn  St.  T..'i\»Tence  just  above  Montreal,] — Am.  Ft>. 


m^  cfliitrncted  within  the  brcailtli  oi  a  hundred  feetr 
.xvitt.  w^^^f^  t|j(,  river  falls  almost  iierpGiidicutarly  in  white  clouds 
or  rolling  foam,  from   a   rock  246  feet  high; — the  spray 
^^B  resembling  in  its  descent  flakes  of  snow  that  are  whirled 
^^ftinto  the  profound   abyss.     Clouds  of  vapour  arising,  and 
^^Vsasuming  the  prismatic  colours,  arc  liouniled  hy  naked  rocks 
of  grey  limestone,  which  form  the  contours  of  a  more  va- 
ried, although  perhaps  of  a  less  striking  landscape,  tfaan 
that  at  the  Niagara.* 
^*,^  Canada  has  been  said  to  be  an  elevated  country,  but  it  ia 

not  divided  by  any  great  chain  of  mountains.  The  cata- 
racts enable  us  partly  to  ascertain  the  relative  position  of 
itf)  waters;  and  tlieir  course  between  Uudson's  Bay  and 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  is  marked  by  many  hills,  and  by 
isolated  rocks.  The  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  are  exces- 
sivc,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  has  been  calculated  from 
a  hundred  and  two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  to  thirty-aix  below 
zero  in  the  same  scalc-t  Frost  begins  in  October,  but  the 
Iieat  of  the  sun  still  keeps  the  weather  tolerably  warm  during 
the  day.  In  the  following  month  the  cold  increases,  one 
snow-storm  succeeds  another,  until  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  is  covered,  and  the  eye  looks  in  vain  for  a  single 
spot  of  verdure.  These  storms  are  accompanied  with  vio- 
lent hurricanes,  which  proceed  commonly  from  the  frozen 
regions  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Labrador.  Europeans  cannot 
remain  long  in  the  open  air  at  this  season,  without  experienc- 
ing the  painful  eRects  of  an  intense  winter.  At  Quebec  the 
sicet  and  snow  frequently  freeze  as  they  beat  against  the 
faces  of  the  people  that  are  walking  along  tlie  streets.  Large 
masses  of  snow,  drifted  in  several  places  tibovo  the  height  of 
m  man,  hinder  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  from  communicat- 
ing with  each  other.  This  weather  continues  with  little  in- 
terruption until  the  middle  of  December,  when  the  boisterous 
J  storms  ara  followed  by  a  more  serene  sky  and  by  a  colder  at- 
■jnosphere.  All  the  rivers  become  suddenly  frozen,  even  (lie 
•t.  Lawrence  is  impeded  in  its  course,  and  its  banks  are  sur- 
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charged  with  islands  of  ice     The  aetUera  on  the  southern 

I  it  bring  over  their  provisions  to  suppl/  the  market  at  *■ 
bee.  As  the  river  is  rarely  completely  frozen,  they  use" 
r  canoes  as  sleilgcs  along  the  large  heaps  of  floating  ice. 
!c  jmincnse  masses  ni-o  hurried  down  the  stream  with 
igious  velocity,  about  the  end  of  April,  and,  in  some  late 
ins,  not  before  the  beginning  of  May.  The  breaking 
le  ice  is  accompanied  with  a  loud  noise  like  the  report 
of  a  cannon.  The  lake  ice  comes  down  in  great|quantities 
fur  several  days,  and  carries  along  with  it  the  roots  and 
branches  that  arc  torn  from  the  island  and  chores  in  the 
course  of  its  descent.*  Spring  and  summer  are  confounded 
with  each  other)  and  the  sudden  excess  of  heat  renders  the 
jirogress  of  vegetation  almost  perceptible. 

Canada  is  nearly  covered  with  forests,  and  the  cultiTa*  ^i 
lion  of  the  ground  does  not  extend  far  beyond  the  banks  " 
of  the  St- Lawrence.  The  extensive  chain  of  farms  along 
the  sides  of  that  river  has  the  appearance  of  one  immense 
town.  Corn  fields,  pasture  and  meadow  lands,  embellished 
at  intervals  with  clusters  of  trees,  snow-white  cottages,  and 
neatly  adorned  churches,  present  themselves  amidst  the 
rich  and  verdant  foliage  that  covers  its  steep  banks.  The 
view  is  bounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  lengtliened  out 
to  the  verge  of  the  visible  horizon  by  interminable  forests. | 
The  produce  of  the  land  consists  of  tobacco,  which  is  chief* 
ly  cultivated  for  the  consumption  of  the  colonists,  and  of 
tlifTerent  kinds  of  pulse  and  grain,  that  form  an  article  of 
cipnrtution.  The  culture  of  wheat  has  made  very  consi- 
ilerablo  progress  of  late  years ;  the  soil  improves  gradual- 
ly as  wc  ascend  the  St  Lawrcnce-t  This  prosressive  im- 
provement continues  through  Upper  Canada,  which  as 
much  surpasses  the  lower  province  in  fertility,  as  Montreal 
is  superior  to  Ramarouska.  Ot)  the  north  and  south  banks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  the  soil  on  the  heights  covers 
but  thinly  an  immense  bed  of  black  lime  slate,  which,  as  it 


looK  becomes  exitoscd  to  the  nir,  shivrrsintolltiii  ))icrc.s,  or  moul 
KVtli.  (]^|.^  'mf^  ilust.  1'ho  mcndows  of  Canada  aro  rerkoiicd  bet- 
~terthan  those  in  tlie  more  Koiilliern  piirts  of  Aincriru.  Bat 
tlio  Canadians  are  wretclicd  liiiHbandmcn,  tliey  »eli]«m  ma* 
nure  tlieir  landB.  and  never  |iIougIi  them  sufljcicntly  deep. 
Hence  tbe  ground  is  soon  cxliansted,  and  the  fields  arc  co- 
vered wttli  noxious  herbs.  The  straw  of  their  wheat  is  sel- 
dom more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  longj  and  the  car 
is  ftbout  a  third  part  less  than  that  produced  in  Kngland. 
This  plant  is  sown  early  in  May.  and  it  is  commonly  ripe 
about  the  end  of  August.  The  French  Canadians  giro 
themselves  rarely  any  ti'oublo  about  gardens  or  orchardat 
while  their  neighbours  in  tiio  United  States  have  a  large 
plantation  of  apple,  pear,  and  peach  trees,  adjoining  to  their 
houses.  Strawberries  and  rasps  arc  tlio  best  fruits  in  Cana- 
da] they  appear  in  rich  luxuriance  on  the  plains  behind 
Quebec,  and  arc  carried  tiitther  in  great  abundance  during 
the  proper  season.  Apple  and  pear  trees  are  more  abun- 
dant, and  arrive  at  greater  perfection  in  the  vicinity  of  Mon- 
treal than  in  any  other  part  of  Lower  Canada.  The  wild 
grapes,  and  those  produced  from  vineyards  ai-c  little  larger 
than  currants ;  when  ripe,  Ibcy  have  rather  an  acid  and 
pungent,  but  not  a  disagreeable  flavour.  Melons  of  different 
kinds,  of  which  the  water  and  the  musk  arc  the  most  com- 
mon, grow  in  great  profusion ;  it  appears  indeed,  that  tbia 
plant  is  indigenous  to  Canada.  Two  kinds  of  wild  cher- 
ry trees  arc  plentifully  scattered  through  many  of  the 
woods,  but  their  fruit  hai^  hitherto  been  considered  of 
little  value.  The  English  walnut-trre  is  not  adapted  to 
bear  the  sudden  successions  of  cold  and  beat,  which  mark 
the  Canadian  spring.*  A  great  many  of  the  plants  of  Lap^ 
land  and  the  United  States,  have  been  observed  among  the 
native  productions  of  tbe  country  situated  on  the  north  of 
tbe  St.  Lawrence.  The  great  heat  of  the  summer  is  proba- 
bly tbe  reason  why  the  annual  plants,  and  such  as  are  pro- 
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tocted  by  the  snow  daring  winter,  are  the  same  vnith  those    book 
of  more  southern  latitudes,  while  the  trees  and  shrubs,  on  the  i^^^^"* 
other  hand,  having  no  shelter  against  the  inclemency  of  the  """"^^ 
seasons,  belrmg  exclusively  to  the  species  that  are  found  in 
the  arctic  i*egions.   The  ginseng  and  the  lily  of  Canada,  are 
the  same  as  those  of  Ramtschatka,  and  appear  to  indicate 
some  resemblance  between  the  botanical  productions  of  Asia 
and  America.    The  Zi%ania  aquaticaf  which  is  a  gramine- 
ous plant  peculiar  to  this  counti^,  and  not  unlike  rice,  grows 
in  the  marshy  grounds ;  it  affoi*ds  food  to  the  water-fowl^ 
and  occasionally  to  some  tribes  of  wandering  Indians. 

Although  Canada  abounds  with  forests,  the  trees  do  not  F<>'®st« 
acquire  there  the  same  loftiness,  and  the  apparent  luxuri- 
ance of  life  that  distinguish  them  in  the  United  States.  The 
diflferent  kind  of  ever-greens  and  of  firs  are  more  numerous 
and  more  varied.   Among  others,  there  are  the  silver  fir,  the 
"  Weymouth  and  Canadian  pines,  the  American  fir,  and  the     ' 
white  cedar,  or  Thuya  occidrntalis^  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Cupressus  disticha,  or  that  of  the  United  . 
States.    After  these  trees,  which  are  considered  the  most 
useful,  we  may  mention  the  maple,  the  birch,  the  lime,  the 
American  ash,  and  the  iron-tree.    The  numerous  kinds  of 
oaks  have  not  as  yet  been  well  defined ;  those  of  Europe, 
however,  present  themselves  only  in  the  form  of  stunted 
shrubs.    The  naval  timber  of  Canada  is  chiefly  imported 
from  New  England.     An  English  ship  of  war,  built  lately 
with  Canadian  oak,   became  unfit  for  service  after  a  few 
years.   A  tree  called  the  live  oak,(a)  which  is  found  only  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  country,  is  said  to  be  well  adapted 
for  ship-building.    The  sassafras,  the  laurel,  and  the  red 
mulberry  tree,  grow  in  the  islands  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, but  seldom  arrive  at  any  degree  of  perfection.    The 
ash,  the  yew,  and  the  mountain  ash,  are  common  to  the 
northern  countries  of  the  old  and  the  new  world.    The  fo- 
rests in  Canada  are  adorned  with  the  light  festoons  of  tlic 
wild  vine,  and  the  odoriferous  flowers  of  the  Syrian  ascle- 

(a)  [The  live  oak  is  found  in  the  states  south  o{  Virginia,  and  p.irtirulnrlv  ii 
F?ori'Ia;  but  not  in  Cana'la.l — Am,  Kp 


^  pias.  Tiieru  is  iiiOccd  scarcely  a  tiec  in  tlicac  great  waudlfl 
"-  that  has  been  considered  useless ;  und  the  making  or  pot  and 
"~  pearl  ashes  has  contributed  to  enrich  the  American  settlers. 
The  maple  tree,  or  ^cer  saccliannum,  supplies  the  inhabit' 
anta  with  good  fire  wood,  and  with  a  great  f|tiantity  of  su< 
gar.  The  maple-sugar  is  made  early  in  spring,  when  the 
sap  rises  in  the  trees.  As  the  snow  is  not  completely  melted 
at  that  season,  the  Canadians  suffer  great  hardships  in 
drawing  off  the  juice  from  an  immense  number  of  trees*  dis- 
persed orer  many  thousand  arreR.  The  liqunr  is  boiled)  and 
sometimes  mixed  with  flour,  which  renders  it  thick  and  hea- 
vy. It  is  then  poured  into  Jars,  and  when  cold.  Forms  itself 
into  a  cake,  of  the  shape  of  the  vessel.  This  sugar  is  very 
hard,  and  of  a  dark-brown  colour;  when  nsed  fortes,  it  must 
be  nearly  reduced  to  powder,  as  it  could  not  otherwise  bo 
easily  dissolved.  By  being  clarified,  it  assumes  a  white 
colour.  The  roaple  sugar  is  sold  for  about  half  tlio  price  o{J 
that  frum  the  West  Indies.*  M 

Tlie  animals  that  inhabit  the  vast  forests,  or  wander  ia  ■ 
the  uncultiiated  regions  of  Canada,  are  the  American  elk, 
the  fallow-deer,  the  bear,  the  fox,  the  marten,  the  tigcr-cal, 
the  ferret,  the  weasel,  the  hare,  and  the  grey  and  red 
r  wjuirreJ.  The  southern  districts  are  stored  with  buffaloes, 
[  Btuall  fallow-deer,  roebucks,  goats,  and  wolves.  Otters 
and  beavers,  that  are  highly  prized  on  account  of  their 
skins,  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  lakes  and  marshca. 
Few  rivers  can  be  compared  with  the  St.  Lawrence  for  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  its  fish.  But  the  raltlc-snakc, 
and  the  American  crocodile,  the  noxious  reptiles  of  the 
southern  regions,  are  sometimes  seen  along  its  banks.  The 
earliest  travellers  have  observed  in  this  country  that  large 
species  of  Jhdian  poultry  which  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  the  coast  of  Malabar.f  It  is  owing 
probably  to  the  prevalence  of  this  error,  that  these  animals 
"liave  been  called  in  Germany  the  fowls  of  Calicut^    Wq 

*  Lmmbtx,  (i,  S3, 

t  Bftr;kni*n'i  Itu>or!r  o(  fnveniinai,  i-  Hi. 
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may  enomerate,  among  other  birds,  the  vfild  pigeon,  the  book 
partridge,  grouse,  ptarmigan,  and  quail.  The  humming-  ^^^^"i 
bird  in  Canada  is  the  smallest  that  is  known;  it  is  often 
seen  during  summer  among  the  flowers  of  the  gardens  near 
Quebec.  It  gathers  food  from  the  blossoms,  and  is  con- 
tinually on  the  wing.  The  body  of  this  little  animal,  when 
divested  of  its  plumage,  is  not  larger  than  a  bee. 

Different  mines  of  iron  ore  wei-e  discovered  in  Canada,  A^l^^i*- 
but  there  are  few  founderies  as  yet  established.  Copper 
and  lead  have  not  been  found  in  any  considerable  quanti- 
ties. It  has  been  supposed  that  there  are  mines  of  lead, 
mixed  with  a  very  small  portion  of  silver,  near  St.  Paul's 
bay,  about  fifty-four  miles  below  Quebec. 

Canada  was  formerly  called  New  France :  fiefs,  which  ex-  Topogra 
tended  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  were  granted  SJ^^is^oi,,. 
by  the  crown  of  France  to  the  first  settlers.  The  west  of 
the  country  was  inhabited  by  natives.  Graspe,  or  Gaschape, 
is  situated  on  the  south  of  this  great  river;  although  it  is 
under  the  government  of  Canada,  we  shall  describe  it  more 
conveniently  along  with  New  Brunswick.  The  line  be- 
twixt Upper  and  Lower  Canada  commences  at  a  stone 
boundary  north  of  lake  St.  Francis,  it  proceeds  from  thence 
to  the  Ottowa  river,  and  to  its  source  in  lake  TelBiscaming ; 
and  continues  still  north  until  it  meets  the  boundary  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  Upper  Canada  has  been  lately  divided 
into  ten  districts,  and  nearly  300  townships  ;"(>  but  these 
divisions  vary  with  the  increase  of  population. 

A  commodious  harbour,  that  can  afford  a  safe  anchor-  Town*. 
age  for  several  fleets ;  a  large  and  beautiful  river,  whose 
banks  are  sheltered  by  steep  cliffs,  or  interspersed  with  for- 
ests, a  lofty  rock  covered  with  houses,  rising  gradually 
above  each  other  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  the  two 
promontories  of  point  Levi  and  Cape  Diamond,  the  majes- 
tic chasm  of  Montmorenci  and  its  snow-white  cataract  em- 
bellish and  adorn  the  capital  of  Lower  Canada.    The  up- 

•  Supplement    to   F^nryrlopiedia    Britannicn,   artii:lc   Canada.      Ciniirlav'^ 
CinadR. 


per  part  of  tbr  city  is  built  on  tbr  lieigbta  of  Cnpe  Diatnon^ 
•**""■  and  mjwd  about  three  buntlreil  and  forty-five  feet  above 
tbe  lower  town,  wbirb  extends  along  the  bnnka  of  tbe  riTer 
at  the  bnxe  of  the  liill.  in  the  winter  time  the  fietaures  ot 
the  rock  arc  filled  with  snow,  whirh,  while  it  freezes,  ex- 
pands beyond  Ha  iisuhI  lioiitH,  and  bui'sts  iiHcavitien;  these 
are  lonseni'd  liv  tiie  uarnKh  of  spring,  and  often  precipi- 
tated on  the  unwary  passenger.  A  traveller,  before  liis 
Arrival  at  Quebec,  is  apt  to  form  too  high  an  opinion  of 
its  public  edifices,  from  observing  the  splendour  that  is 
produred  by  the  tin  or  sheets  of  iron  which  cover  them. 
The  fincdt  building  in  this  city  is  the  ancient  seminary  of 
the  Jesuits,  situated  in  the  market  place  of  tho  upper  town. 
It  has  been  lately  converted  into  excellent  barracks,  which 
can  accommodate  with  ease  more  than  SOOU  snldiers.  Tbe 
revenue  of  these  priests  was  formerly  very  considerable^ 
being  upwards  of  L.I 2,000  at  the  time  it  reverted  to 
the  British  crown.  The  other  buildings  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  old  castle  of  St.  Lewis,  the  court-houeei  and 
tbe  Grigltsh  cathedral.  The  advantages  of  situation,  and  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  its  fortifications,  may 
enable  Quebec  to  resist  tlie  dangers  of  a  proti-acted  siege. 
It  lias  been  said  that  10,000  men  may  defend  the  city. 
In  the  event  of  an  attack,  however,  the  garrison  may  be 
Increased  in  a  few  hours,  by  the  troops  that  are  generally 
stationed  at  Three  Rivers  and  at  Montreal.  A  fleet  too 
can  easily  supply  the  town  with  provisions,  so  long  as  the 
inclemency  of  winter  dues  not  interrupt  the  navigation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Thi^  populatioii  of  Quebec  amounts  to 
32,000  souls.  During  the  winter  its  inbabitanta  amuse 
themselves  by  taking  exrursions  in  their  carioles;  and  tbe 
dullness  of  a  long  night  is  enlivened  with  the  pleasures  of 
the  dance.  Tbe  garrison  supports  a  bad  company  of  act- 
ors ;  and  the  hnrw  races,  which  have  been  lately  introduced, 
tend  to  improve  the  breed  uf  that  useful  animal.* 
loniwni.       Montreal,  tlic  .second  town  of  Lovter  Canada,  is  bailt 

•   l.smhBti.  \tft.o<.  frr.  »-■. 


upon  an  island  of  the  same  name,  about  thirty-two  miles  in  book 
length,  which  is  encompassed  by  the  united  streams  of  the  ^^*^"'* 
Ottawa  and  the  St  Lawrence,  immediately  below  their 
junction.  This  majestic  river  is  here  nearly  t^o  miles  in 
width,  and  although  500  miles  distant  from  the  nrenn,  is 
capable  of  supporting  on  its  surface  vessels  of  6  or  700 
tons  burden.  This  town  has  a  fine  appearance.  The 
mountain,  from  which  its  name  is  derived,  rises  on  the  left 
of  the  city;  it  is  not  a  conical  eminence,  but  a  swelling 
semicircular  ridge,  with  its  concave  side  towards  the  river. 
The  hill  seems  placed  like  a  rampart  behind  Montreal  to 
shield  it  from  the  rude  blaf?t  of  winter.  A  thick  forest 
covers  the  greatest  part  of  it ;  some  space  has  been  left  for 
a  few  neatly  built  houses,  whose  bright  roofs  glitter  in  the 
sun-beams.  This  city  contains  about  (a)  15,000  souls;  its 
commerce  consists  chiefly  of  furs.  The  principal  merchants 
of  the  North- West  Company  reside  at  Montreal ;  it  is  their 
emporium,  and  the  great  mart  of  the  trade  that  is  carried  on 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  enterprising 
spirit  of  its  directors  has  tended  to  diminish  the  profits  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  They  employ  3000  individuals  as 
factors,  travellers,  and  huntsmen.  The  clerks  are  mostly 
adventurous  Scotsmen,  who  are  forced  by  penury  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Hebrides,  to  certain  hardships,  and  dubious 
affluence,  in  the  dreary  wilds  of  the  Nortli-West.  The 
small  town  of  Three  Rivers  is  situated  between  Quebec 
and  Montreal.  Although  its  inhabitants  are  not  more 
than  1500,  it  passes  for  the  third  city  of  the  province. 
Sorell  was  built  by  the  American  loyalists  in  1787.  It 
contains  about  a  hundred  detached  houses,  and  supplies 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  with  Eng- 
lish manufactured  goods  and  West  India  produce.  The 
importance  that  was  formerly  attached  to  Sorell  arose  from 
its  ship  building,  which  has  of  late  years  entirely  ceased. 

The  towns  of  Upper  Canada  are  still  in  their  infancy.  J""^^"^^  °^ 
The  traveller,  after  leaving  the  St.  Lawrence  to  enter  Lake  ni!b.' 

(a)  [Population  by  census,  in  1821,  18, 767.]— Am.  Ed. 
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BOOK    Ontario,  ci'osseB  the  gulf  tbat  lias  been  improperly  tleno-^ 
'•''*'^"''  minatcd  tlic  Lake  of  a  Tliousand  Isles.     Kingston  is  situat- 
■"  ed  on  one  of  its  creeks.     It  occupies  tlie  site  of  tlie  old  fort 
^^  Frontcnac,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  extant,  as  well  as 

^^L  the  remains  of  a  breast-work  tlirown  up  b;  the  English. 
^^1  The  harbour  is  on  the  east  aide  of  Kingston,  and  is. form- 
^^M  eil  by  a  bay  that  stretches  towards  the  front  of  the  town, 
^^B  The  west  shore  of  (his  bay  is  bold,  and  well  adapted  for 
^^k  wharfs,  because  vessels  of  any  burden  may  not  only  lie  in 
^^r  safety*  but  load  and  unload  with  convenience  and  case. 
f  From  its  situation,  this  city  is  the  depot  of  those  articles  of 

commerce  which  are  transported  across  Lake  Ontario  in 
^^  ships,  and  along  the  river  in  boats.  They  meet,  doposit, 
^^L  and  exchange  their  cargoes  at  Kingston.  York,  which  is 
^^H  the  seat  of  the  prorincial  government,  is  finely  situated  on 
^^r  a  bay,  extending  nearly  two  miles  from  the  west  to  the  east 
I  side  of  the  town,   and    almost  enclosed  by   a   peuinsul**,  J 

I  which  stretches  to  a  corresponding  distance  from  east  i^M 

west  without  the  basin  of  the  harbour.     Burlington  Day  ia    * 
a  smalt  lake,  separated  from  that  of  Ontario  by  a  sandy 
I  beach,  which  extends  five  miles  in  a  northerly  direction, 

from  Saltfleet  to  Nelson,  with  a  narrow  outlet  running  from 
the  bay  across  the  beach,  and   having  a  bridge  over  it; 
on  the  west  of  Itie  bay,  divided   from  it  by  a  promontory 
I  extending  from  north  to  south,  is  a  marsh,  or  marshy  Lake, 

named  Coot's  Paradise,  which  is  famous  for  its  game. 
I  The  beach,  the  bay,  the  promontory,  and  the  marsh,  form 

perhaps  as  wild  scenery  as  any  in  America.  The  town 
of  Niagara  was  originally  called  Nenark,  but  the  name  nas 
changed  by  law  in   1708.     It  is  still  grnerally,  but  crro- 

I ncnusly,  drscribrd  by  its  first  ap|>cllation.     It  is  situated 

^^^      on  the   left  bank  of  the  Niagara,  and  extends  along  tb^     ' 
^^B      shore  of  the  lake  tn  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  M 
^^f      west.    Fort  George  is  more  than  a  mile  higher  up  the  river.     I 
In  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  the  garrison  was  re- 
moved from  the  old  fort  on  tlie  opposite  bank,  and  slation- 
1^1  at  Fori  George;  its  works  hiivc  been  since  strengthen- 
ed and  im]U'o^■pd■     Kort  Erie  stands  on  a  small  eminence. 
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about  fifteen  feet  above  water ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  good  book 
harbour  and  a  pleasant  village.  London  is  still  an  incon-  ^^xviii. 
siderabie  town ;  the  natural  advantages  on  which  the  expec- 
tation  of  its  founder  depended  9  were  its  central  position  be- 
tween the  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron ;  its  fortunate 
situation  on  the  Thames ;  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try ;  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  the  climate ;  the  abund- 
ance and  purity  of  its  water ;  its  means  of  military  and  naval 
protection ;  and  the  facility  of  its  communication  with  Lake 
St.  Clair,  through  the  outlet  of  the  Thames ;  with  Lake 
Huron,  by  the  northern  branch  of  that  river;  and  with 
Lake  Ontario,  by  the  military  road.  Hence  the  names  of 
the  river,  the  contemplated  metropolis,  and  the  adjacent 
towns,  were  taken  from  corresponding  ones  in  the  mother 
country.  Fort  Maiden  commands  the  river  Detroit,  and 
is  situated  near  the  frontiers ;  the  town  contains  108  houses 
and  675  persons.^ 

We  may  remark  that  the  southern  extremity  of  Canada  Peniosuiu 
forms  a  peninsula  that  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  pro-  canadu! 
vince  by  the  rivers  Severn  and  Trent,  which  are  connected 
together  by  a  chain  of  small  lakes.  The  rest  of  this  penin- 
sula is  watered  by  the  lakes  Huron,  Erie,  Ontario,  and  by 
the  rivers  St  Clair,  Detroit,  and  Niagara.  The  soil  is  a 
vegetable  mould  that  rests  on  beds  of  limestone.  Many  of 
the  rivers  are  turbid  in  this  part  of  America,  but  there  is 
no  great  body  of  stagnant  water.  The  country  is  fertile  in 
wheat  and  in  different  sorts  of  trefoil ;  it  abounds  also  with 
excellent  peaches  and  other  kinds  of  fruit.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  banks  of  lake  Erie  is  almost  as  mild  as  that  of 
Philadelphia.t  This  fruitful  and  happy  region,  so  different 
from  the  other  parts  of  Canada,  was  claimed  by  the  United 
States  previous  to  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  that  republic  is  still 
ambitious  of  obtaining  it;  but  tlic  English  are  fully  aware 
of  its  military  and  political  importance. 

Canada  was  originally  neglected  by  the  court  of  France,  Popuiii- 

tion. 

**  Soiiiirs  Description  of  Upper  Canada.     rirny*s  Letters  on  Canada,  .m  ! 
Goiirlay^s  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada, 
'i'  See  the  rolnmhian  and  New  York  .Tonrnnl  of  the  12th  April.  IBIS. 
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■ooK  yet  its  {)0|tulation  increased  more  rapidly  Uian  might  hai 
xxviii.  (,gen  8Uppn§cd,  considering  its  tlisail vantages.  When  it 
^  '  was  ronquered  by  tlie  Engli*>li  in  1*59,  tbe  number  of  its 
inhabitants  amounted  to  70,000.  The  revolution  which 
took  place  in  the  gnvernment  and  political  institutions  of 
the  country  in  ronsequence  of  that  event,  retarded  for  a 
few  years  the  pi-ogress  of  populHtion.  But  the  change  of 
allegiance  was  rendered  an  easy  as  possible  by  the  lenient 
meanures  of  the  conquerors.  The  laws  were  allowed  to 
remain  unaltered,  tbe  Inhnbitants  were  secured  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  their  lands  nnder  the  ancient  tcnureB> 
and  in  the  free  eserciao  of  tlieir  religious  rites.     The  pros- 

Iperity  of  the  country,  and  the  great  increase  of  its  popala* 
tionmay  be  judged  of  from  the  following  authentic  table: — 


D.>rf 

/i^t   S7|iiii™ 

■nn<ull). 

"-■  ca  —  •-"! 

1  aiik. 

I7U 
1783 

;6.Z7,1     764,604 
113,013  l,ro6,SIH 

36,737     805,2H 

194  72^4 
383,34(iJ 

'3.7fi7  60,329  27.004  28.9781 
!».096|  98,^91  S4.6Ge  70,Me| 

I88.ia.', 

I6.339|  18,282  57,e0Sll,490[ 
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In  1814,  according  to  a  regular  census,  the  province  nf 
.  Lower  Canada  alone  contained  335,000  (n)  inhabitants.  Of 
this  number  235,000  mity  be  considered  an  deacendanta 
of  the  original  Fiencli  aeltlttrs.  I'he  remainder  is  com- 
pOBcd  of  emigrants  from  various  nations,  chiefly  Engliabi 
Scotisb,  Irish,  and  American.  In  1783,  the  settlers  of  Up- 
per Canada  were  rntimutrd  at  10,000,  but  the  most  of 
them  were  includcil  in  Ibo  numerous  frontier  posts  and 
garrisons.  After  this  period,  the  number  of  settlers, 
conHCfjuencc  of  a  great  accession  of  loyalists,  disbanded 
diers,  and  emigrants  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Bi 
I  tain,  increased  BO  rapidly,  that  in  the  year  1814,  the  inbabit- 
•  ants  of  the  province  amounted,  according  to  the  most  accit- 


and^^^ 


(•)  [i^T  A'oit  OD  )>■(«  U-t.]— An.  Ep. 
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rate  returns^  to  QofiOO.^  Mr.  Gourlay  estimates  tlicpopu-  book 
lation  of  Upper  Canada  in  1820  at  1349359(a)  inhabitants,  ^^^vii 
among  wliom  he  calculates  3259  Indians.!  -^— — 

The  greater  part  of  the  French  population  is  confined  to  French  \ 
the  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Montreal  to  ***^''""*' 
Quebec.  That  extensive  line  of  farms  and  cultivated  fields 
may  have  improved  the  asiiect  of  the  country,  but  it  has  not 
much  contributed  to  tlie  welfare  of  the  first  settlers.  The 
Canadian  farmers  of  that  district  ap])ear  to  act  in  a  manner 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  Anglo-Americans. 
They  quit  with  reluctance  the  place  of  their  birth ;  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family  choose  rather  to  divide  the  last  acre  of  their 
ofltate,  than  to  emigrate  and  cultivate  neighbouring  lands^ 
the  fertility  of  which  is  superior  to  their  own. 

The  first  French  colonists  are  said  to  have  come  from  Characte 
Normandy.  Their  wants  arc  easily  supplied ;  they  have  French 
shown  themselves  attached  to  their  religion,  and  submissive  settien . 
to  the  government  that  has  respected  their  independence. 
Their  natural  sagacity  and  courage  may  make  us  regret 
tliat  they  have  been  so  long  deprived  of  every  means  of  use- 
ful instruction.  For  the  chance  of  a  moderate  profit,  the 
French  Canadians  endure  frequently  painful  hardships,  and 
undertake  the  most  fatiguing  journeys ;  they  cultivate  flax, 
and  their  sheep  furnish  them  with  the  wool  of  which  their 
garments  are  made ;  they  tan  the  hides  of  their  cattle,  and 
use  them  as  mocasins  or  boots.  The  men  knit  their  stockings 
and  caps,  and  plait  the  straw-hats  that  are  worn  by  them  in 
the  summer  season.  They  make,  besides,  their  bread,  but- 
ter, cheese,  soap,  candles,  and  sugar ;  all  of  which  are  sup- 
plied from  the  produce  of  their  lands.  The  farmers  con- 
struct their  carts,  wheels,  ploughs,  and  canoes. 

The  countenance  of  a  French  Canadian  is  long  and  thin,  Appear- 
his  complexion  sun-burnt  and  swarthy,  and  nearly  as  dark  as 
that  of  an  Indian.    His  eyes  are  lively,  his  cheeks  lank  and 

*  Heriot,  Lambert,  Supplement  to  Encyclopedia,  article  Canada, 
t  Gourlay's  Statistical  Account  of  Upper  Canadi,  vol.  II.  p.  617. 
(a)  [Sea  A'b^e  on  page  144.]— Ax.  Eo. 
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BOOK  meagrCf  and  liisj  chin  sliarp  aiii)  prominent.  'I'lin  niaiinfll 
Lxxviii.  of  thuso  inliabitants  arc  easy  and  jioUte;  tliey  treat  tlieirsu- 
periors  nitli  deference,  their  inferiors  with  afTability.  Their 
carriage  and  deportment  are  graceful  and  unrestrained,  and 
they  appear  more  like  men  that  have  lived  in  a  great  town 
than  those  who  have  passed  their  days  in  the  country.  They 
continue  on  tlie  most  affectionate  terms  with  each  other;  pa- 
rents and  children  to  the  third  generation  reside  fre^^ucntly 
in  the  same  house.  Altliough  the  practice  of  dividing  their 
lands  may  he  prejudicial  to  their  interests,  still  their  desire 
of  living  together  is  a  proof  of  the  harmony  that  subsists 
among  them.  They  man-y  young,  and  arc  seldom  without 
a  numerous  offspring ;  their  passions  are  by  this  means  con- 
fined witliin  proper  limits,  and  the  descendants  of  the  first 
settlers  are  rarely  guilty  of  those  excesses  which  disgrace 
too  often  the  inhabitants  of  large  cities. 
AnMiw-  The  winter  dress  of  the  Habiians  may  give  them  the  ap- 

SacUij.  pearanre  of  Russians,  but  French  gaiety  still  maintains  its 
sway  in  this  cold  country.  Their  social  intercourse  ia  of 
the  same  simple  and  homely  kind  as  that  of  the  French  bc- 
Turo  the  ago  of  Louis  the  XIV.  As  soon  as  the  long  fast  in 
Lent  is  ended  the  days  of  feasting  begin.  Whatever  their 
lands  supply  is  then  presented  for  the  gratification  of  their 
friends  and  relatives;  immense  turkey  pies,huge  joints  of  pork, 
beef)  and  mutton,  large  tureens  of  soup,  or  thick  milk,  fish, 
fowl,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  fruit  decorate  the  board.  The 
violin  is  heard  immediately  after  dinner,  and  minuets  and 
country-dances  inrrea<je  tlie  hilarity  of  the  guests.  The 
women,  and  even  the  men,  arc  sometimes  vain  enough  to 
powder  their  hair  and  paint  their  rheeks ;  "  in  this  respect," 
says  a  shrewd  traveller,  "they  differ  only  from  their  betters 
by  using  beet-root  instead  of  rouge."* 

The  Canadian  settlers  enjoy  many  advantages.  A  jicnce, 
tJiat  has  lasted  for  more  than  fifty  years,  has  augmented 
the  wealth  and  comforts  of  the  higher  orders  of  society; 


yet  the  Habitans  are  very  ignorant.  Public  instruction  booi 
has  been  so  much  neglected,  that  several  members  of  the  ^^^▼i 
provincial  assembly  can  neither  read  nor  write.    The  Que-  , 

bee  Mercury  proposed  lately,  ^ith  much  gra\ity9the  estab- 
lishment of  a  seminary  for  the  information  of  the  members 
of  Parliament  thut  were  deficient  in  those  two  branches  of 
elementary  education.  A  recent  traveller,  who  has  perhaps 
exaggerated  the  indolent  habits  of  the  French  Canadians^ 
confesses  that  they  are  not  much  inferior  in  industry  to  the 
Virginians.  The  English  colonists  of  Upper  Canada  do  not 
as  yet  differ  very  much  in  their  character  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mother  country. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  two  provinces  are  no  Laws  ai 
less  dissimilar  than  their  government  and  laws.  The  Eng-  n^eot'^" 
lish  law,  both  civil  and  criminal  was  first  introduced  into 
Canada  after  its  conquest  in  1759.  The  penal  code  of 
Great  Britain  was  esteemed  by  the  people  a  very  great 
improvement,  in  as  much  as  it  freed  them  from  the  arbi- 
trary enactments  of  their  former  rulers.  In  1792,  by  the 
3l8t  George  III.  all  the  advantages  of  the  English  consti- 
tution were  extented  to  Canada.  Two  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of  assembly,  were 
appointed  in  each  province.  These  two  houses  have  the 
privilege  of  proposing  laws,  which,  after  i*eceiving  the 
sanction  of  government,  are  transmitted  to  the  king  of 
England,  who  has  the  right  of  repealing  them  any  time 
within  two  years.  The  legislative  council  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada consists  of  not  fewer  than  seven  members,  and  that 
of  the  Lower  Province  of  at  least  fifteen,  all  of  whom  are 
nominated  by  the  British  parliament.  The  house  of  as- 
sembly is  composed  of  sixteen  members  in  Upper,  and  of 
fifty-two  in  Lower  Canada,  who  arc  elected  by  the  free- 
holders of  the  to\ins  and  districts.  In  the  counties,  the 
land-proprietors  that  have  an  estate  of  the  annual  value 
of  forty  shillings  are  qualified  to  vote.  In  the  different 
towns,  the  voters  must  be  either  possessed  of  a  dwelling- 
house  and  a  piece  of  ground  worth,  at  least,  £5  Sterling 
a-year,  or  they,  niut  have  been  settled  a  twelvemonth  ic 
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BOOK  tiie  cuuiiti'y,  ami  have  paid  not  less  than  Jt;iO  of  yearly 
^xxviii,  ,.p„j_  "piip  angcmblirs  are  qiiailrennjal.  but  tho  govprnor 
£an  dissolve  them  within  that  time.  The  miiniripal  iaw 
of  Lower  Canada  in  regulated  by  llie  rustom  nf  Paris  ante- 
rior to  the  year  1666.  Tlic  English  laws  and  forms  of 
procedure  have  been  adopted  in  Upper  Canadn.  The  ex- 
ecutive authority  coi^sts  of  a  governor,  v\\o  is  generally  . 
commander  of  the  forces,  of  a  lieutenant-gnvernor,  and  of  J 
nn  assembly,  composed  of  seventeen  members,  nbich  ex-fl 
ercises  an  influence  in  tho  country,  similar  to  that  of'* 
the  privy  council  in  England.  The  governor  is  invest- 
ed with  the  prerogative  of  giving  the  royal  assent  or  re- 
fusal to  all  the  acts  that  have  been  approved  of  by  the  two 
«irenuc  houscs  of  legislature.  The  only  real  advantage  which 
„,  "P*""  Groat  Bi-itain  has  obtained  from  the  possession  of  Canada* 
is  derived  Xrorii  its  commerce  with  that  colony.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  civiJ  list  in  Lower  Canada  amount  to £4 5,000* 
nearly  tlirce-fourths  of  this  sum  arti  defrayed  by  the  pro- 
vince, out  of  the  king's  domains,  nnd  by  duties  payable 
on  certain  imports.  The  remainder  is  supplied  by  the 
£nglish  government,  nliirh  supports  the  Protestant  clergy* 
and  the  military  and  Indian  establishments.  The  costs 
of  Ilie  civil  administration  of  Upper  Canada  are  rcim- 
liursed  by  direct  taxes,  by  duties  on  articles  imported  from 
the  United  States,  and  by  a  sum  which  is  taken  from  tho 
revemio  of  tho  lower  province.  In  addition  to  these  ex* 
penses,  the  British  government  lays  out  annually  about 
£500.000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  for  tho  dis- 
tribution of  presents  to  the  Indians,  and  for  the  forces  and 
garrifions  that  are  reijuired  to  defend  the  country.  Al- 
though tliis  province  is  so  costly  to  the  English,  its  posses- 
sion has  been  considered  as  useful  and  important  to  tho 
mother  country  in  time  of  peace.  Canada  is  the  great 
market  for  several  articles  of  British  manufacture  that  are 
imported  into  the  United  Slates.  The  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  and  that  which  English  commerce  de- 
;s  by  its  means  from  the  interior  of  North  America,  have 
en  rise  to  an  increasing  exchange,  and  lo  nn  extennire 
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navigation.    In  1808,  the  exports  were  valued  at  j61  «1 56,060,    Booi 
and   the   imports   are   said    to  have  exceeded  jS610,000.  ^^^^ 
Three  hundred  and  thirty-four  vessels,  capable  of  contuningr 
70,1275  tons,  sailed  from  Quebec  in  that  year.    I'hc  number  and  im- 
of  sailors  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  amounted  to  P^'^': 
SfSdO  men.     In  1810,  661  vessels  were  employed,  the  bur- 
den of  which  was  calculated  at  143,893  tons;  these  ships 
were  manned  with  6000  seamen.  The  imports  that  were  then 
brought  into  Quebec  were  valued  at  £972,837 ;  if  we  addto 
them  those  conveyed  by  Gaspe  and  Lake  Champlain,  the 
whole  sum  will  exceed  d6 1,050,000.    The  exports  from  the 
harbour  of  Quebec  in  the  same  year,  were  computed  at 
j£1,294,000,  which,  with  the  exports  from  Labrador,  Gaspe, 
and  Lake  Champlain,  may  be  estimated  at  j61,500,000. 

Canada,  considered  as  a  military  power,  forms  the  prin^  Military 
cipal  link  in  that  chain  of  British  possessions  in  North  Ame-  '™^'*°' 
rica,  which  extends  from  Acadia  and  Newfoundland,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  As  long  as  the  English  nation 
retains  the  advantages  which  these  colonies  afford  it,  Eng- 
land will  always  be  the  most  formidable  enemy,  or  the  most 
useful  ally,  of  the  great  American  republic,  the  only  rival 
that  has  been  able  to  contend  with  the  modern  queen  of  the 
ocean. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  a  minute  account  of  the  savage  Savage 
tribes  that  dwell  on  the  confines  of  Canada.    The  country  Hurons? 
of  the  Hurons  is  situated  on  the  north  and  the  east  of  the 
lake  which  hears  their  name ;  they  have  also  a  considerable 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Detroit     Some  scattered  villa- 
ges on  the  river  Dure,  are  peopled  by  Mohawk  Indians,  and 
by  the  remains  of  the  tribes  that  were  called  the  Six  Nations. 
The  Mississagus,  the  faithful  friends  of  the  Algonquins,  still 
inhabit  that  part  of  the  peninsula  of    Canada  near  the 
sources  of  the  river  Credit.    The  Iroquois  are  for  the  most  Iroquois. 
part  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa;  they  are  now» 
however,  but  the  feeble  remnant  of  that  once  formidable  and 
generoQs  tribe. 

Mr.  Lambert  saw,  at  the  house  of  one  of  bis  friends.  Cap- 
tain J0I1D9  an  old  Iroquois  chiefs  who  assisted  the  English 
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in  the  American  war.  The  veteran  related  an  anecilnte,  i 
'  specling  tlic  narrow  escape  whirh  himself  anil  a  British 
~  officer  had  made.  Tlie  latter  hit{i[iencd  to  bo  liressed  in  gieen, 
like  some  of  the  AniericnnH,  and  as  tliej'  were  skirmishing 
I  in  the  woods,  the  tuo  parties  camo  suddenly  on  each  other. 
John  and  the  ufficer  presented  their  rifles,  and  were  about 
to  fire,  when  the  Englishman  called  tipoD  him  by  name;  lie 
spake  very  opportunely,  fur  anoiher  moment  might  liavq, 
been  too  late.  The  old  warrior  declared,  as  the  big  < 
trickled  down  his  sun-biirtit  cheek,  that  both  of  them  v 
likely  to  have  perished,  for  tliey  were  excellent  shots.  This 
cliicf  had  a  daughter,  who  was  celebiated  for  )ier  beauty  : 
being  attached  to  an  English  gentleman,  her  love  became 
too  powerful  for  her  virtue.  After  having  a  child  to  ker 
lover,  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  ceremony  of  marriage; 
on  tbis  account  she  armed  herself  with  a  brace  of  pistols, 
and  went  in  pursuit  of  her  Theseus.  It  is  affirmed,  that  her 
desire  to  avenge  her  honour  was  so  great,  that  the  false 
Englishman  never  ventured  afterwards  to  appear  in  the 
country. 

The  Indian  village  of  Carlienonaga  is  not  far  from  Mont- 
real, it  contains  1200  inhabitants,  who  are  descended  from 
the  Agniers,  a  tribe  of  the  Iroquois.  Although  bitter 
enemies  to  the  French,  they  were  partly  civilized  and  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  of 
the  Jesuits.  The  women  arc  particularly  solemn  and  de- 
vout in  their  deportment,  and  are  strongly  attached  to  the 
Holy  Virgin.  From  a  sense  of  religion  and  humanity, 
they  educate  the  illegitimate  children  that  are  forsaken  by 
their  Europe.in  parents.  The  Chevalier  Lonmier  was  em- 
ployed by  government  as  the  interpreter  of  these  tribes. 
He  married  BUcreasively  two  Indian  women,  and  adopted 
BO  much  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  that  he 
Rppeared  latterly  more  like  an  Irmjuuis  than  a  Frenchman. 
The  Tummiskamiiigs  speak  the  Algon<juin,  or  Rniste- 
nan  dialect,  and  dwell  towards  tlie  north  of  the  Ottawa. 
The  country  of  the  Algonquins  extends  along  the  river  8t. 
Maurice.    There  are  still  some  hamlets  in  tite  vicinitv  at'l 
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QaebeCy  that  are  inhabited  by  Christianized  Hurons,  who  ^^ 
speak  the  French  language.  Some  native  tribes,"^  near  the 
environs  of  Lake  St  John,  and  the  country  on  the  north 
of  the  river  Saguenay,  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbours, 
and  begin  to  cultivate  the  ground.  It  is  likely  that  these 
savages  are  the  descendants  of  the  Algonquins. 

In  going  down  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  we  observe  on  Gaspi 
our  right  a  country  that  resembles  very  much  the  moun-  ^ablt! 
tainous  districts  of  Canada.  It  abounds  with  wood,  and 
is  watered  by  many  rivers,  but  its  climate  is  variable  and 
unwholesome,  on  account  of  the  thick  fogs  which  are  ex- 
haled from  the  sea.  The  name  of  this  district  is  Gaspe, 
the  native  country  of  an  Indian  tribe  that  was  remarkable 
for  its  civilization,  and  its  worship  of  the  sun.  The  Gaspe- 
sians  were  acquainted  with  the  different  points  of  the  com- 
pass ;  they  observed  the  positions  of  some  of  the  stars,  and 
traced  geographical  maps  of  their  country  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy. Many  of  this  people  worshipped  the  cross,  before 
our  missionaries  arrived  amongst  them ;  they  still  retain  a 
curious  tradition,  concerning  a  venerable  person  who  cured 
them  of  an  cpidemy,  by  making  them  acquainted  with  that 
boly  figure*!  1*1'^  bishop  of  Greenland,  tliat  attempted  to 
Christianize  the  natives  of  Yinland:}:  in  1121,  may  perhaps 
pretend  to  the  honour  of  being  the  apostle  of  the  Gaspesians. 
The  name  of  Gaspe  is  now  only  given  to  the  country  that 
lies  between  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  Chalcur's  bay. 

New  Brunswick  extends,  in  one  direction,  towards  the  ^^ew 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and,  in  the  other,  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  ^'"" 
It  is  bounded  by  the  United  States  on  the  west ;  and  termi- 
nates on  the  south  at  the  isthmus  which  leads  to  Nova  Scotia. 
The  prosperity,  population,  and  agriculture  of  this  country, 
have  increased  of  late  years.  The  river  St.  John  is  naviga- 
ble by  vessels  of  fifty  tons  burden,  for  nearly  fifty  miles; 
and  merchandise  can  be  easily  transported  in  boats  three 

'*  The  Pikougainis,  the  Mistissings,  and  the  Papinachis. 

+  Nouvelle  Relation  cie  la  Gaspcsic,  par  Lc  P.  Leclrrk.     Paris,  1672. 

t  Sec  Vol.  F. 
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■    times  that  iliiitaiice.     The  cft'ctla  of  llic  tide  are  {triccptil 
'■  for  a  very  considerable  way  uji  tlie  river.     It  abounds  with 
"salmon,  sea-wolves,  and  sturgeons.     Its  baiikn  arc  vcnlant, 
n-  rich,  and  fiTtilized  by  annual  inundations ;  tbey  are  cover- 
ed in  several  places  willi  lufty  Irt-es.     An  easy  connnuntcar 
I  tioR  is  atTordcd  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Urunswick  w 
I    Quebec,  by  mcann  of  this  river.     The  exports,  that  ronHistl 
of  timber,  lisli,  and  furs,  occupied  in  18  to  not  less  than  410' 
ships,  of  87,G90  tons.     The  caribou,  the   imtose-deer.  tbi 
trgcr-cat,  the  bear,  and  other  Canadian  animals,  have  bees 
observed  here,  although  many  of  them  are  unknown  in  Novft 
Scotia.     There  are  at  present  more  than  (a)  150,000  rolo- 
iiiat§  in  the  territory  of  New  Brunswick  ;  and  the  indigen* 
ous  tribe  of  the  Marecbites  is  reduced  to  little  more  tlian 
100  men.     Frcdericktowu,  whicii  is  situated  on  the  river  St, 
John,  is  the  capital  of  the  province.     The  city  of  St.  Ann  is 
nearly  oppoaite  to  it.     There  are  some  other  towns  uf  less 
consequence,  not  far  from  the  Bay  of  Fumly.  (6) 
ir      The  Englisli  have  kept  pusfles^iion  of  Acadia  from  tbft 
year  1713.  They  divided  it  into  two  provinces  in  1784,  af- 
r  ter  the  peace  that  confirmed  the  independence  of  the  United 
'  States.     The  first  of  these  districts  is  formed  by  tlio  oast- 
srn  peninsula,  and  retains  ihe  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  which 
was  given  to  tho  whole  country  bcfoi-e  its  division 
Western  part  of  the  province  was  reserved  for  the  German 
tronps  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain,  who  wislied  to  estit- 
bliHli  themselves  in  America,  and  it  received  on  that  ac- 
count tho  appellation  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  common  with  the  adjoin- 
ing portion  of  America,  is  very  cold  in  winter,  but  its  har- 
bours are  never  frozen.  The  mists  which  rise  from  the  sea, 
render  tiie  atmosphere  gloomy  and  unwholesome  There 
are  generally  some  days  of  delightful  weather  in  spring,  nttd 
the  warmth  of  summer,  which  brings  forward  the  harvest 

(a)  [Stt  JVd((  od  page  144.]— A».  Ed. 

(i)  lTh«  tilj  ol  5/.  Jahn-t  HOC  the  moulh  of  the  ri«i  of  Uie  n 
Ihe  mnsi  populnui  and  coinmeiciiil  loivn  in  Ihs  ptorince.     lis  ] 
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iu  a  short  time,  is  eqnal  to  that  of  the  southern  countries  of  book 
Europe.  This  country,  although  generally  rugged  and  ^^^^ui 
mountainous,  contains  several  pleasant  and  fertile  hills, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  near 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  \^  hicli  are  there  discharged  into  the 
sea.  Vast  marshes,  that  extended  twenty  and  twenty-five 
leagues  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  have  been  drained 
and  cultivated.  The  plains  and  the  hills  present  an  agree- 
able variety  of  fields,  sown  with  wheat,  rye.  maize,  hemp, 
and  lint.  Diflerent  kinds  of  fruit,  of  which  the  best  are  the 
gooseberry  and  rasp,  flourish  in  the  woods  that  overtop  the 
heights,  and  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  province. 

The  forests  are  interspersed  with  oaks,  that  are  well'^^ees, 
adapted  for  ship-building;  but  they  abound  chiefly  in  fir  and 
pine,  together  with  birch  and  mastich -trees.     There  is  a 
great  variety  of  game  and  wild  fowl  in  Nova  Scotia.    The 
liTers  are  stored  with  salmon ;  and  the  fisliing  companies 
send  cod,  herring,  and  mackerel  to  Europe.    The  nume- 
rous bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  facilitate  greatly  every 
sort  of  commerce ;  and  many  of  the  rivers  are  navigable, 
and  advantageously  situated,   for  the  carriage  of  goods. 
Frequent  emigrations,  and  the  banishment  of  the  ancient 
French  settlers,  who,  although  they  called  themselves  neu- 
tral, were  suspected  of  having  assisted  the  natives*  in  the 
war  which  they  waged  against  their  new  masters,  tended 
to  decrease  the  population  of  this  country  after  its  occu- 
pation by  the  English.    The  British  government  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  coluny,  until 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cfaapelle.    More  than  4000  disbanded 
soldiers  and  mariners  were  induced  to  remove  to  it  with 
their  families,  by  liberal  concessions  of  land,  and  by  the 
promise  of  the  assistance  of  the  mother-country.    They 
wore  carried  thither  at  the  expense  of  government ;  fifty 
acres  were  assigned  to  each  individual,  and  their  property 

*  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  the  name  of  the  aborigines  of  Nova- 
Scotia; — they  have  been  called  by  different  settlers,  MIcmaks,  Mikemacks, 
and  Mikmows. 
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BOOK  was  exempted  from  all  taxes  for  the  space  of  ten  years; 
XXVIII.  every  man  was  obliged  to  pay,  after  this  period,  an  annual 
"■"—""  impost  of  a  shilling  on  his  estate.  Ton  acres  were  besides 
given  to  every  member  of  their  families,  and  they  were 
promised  a  farther  augmentatitin,  in  the  event  of  their  hay- 
ing more  children,  or  by  showing  themselves  worthy  of  it^ 
by  the  proper  culti>atiofi  of  their  ground.  These  colonists 
did  not  fulfil  the  expectations  that  were  formed  of  t1iem« 
itjesand  The  excellent  harbour  of  Halifax  is  now  of  the  utmost 
irbours.  jmpQptance.  Its  great  utility  has  proved  that  the  sum  of 
L.4000,  which  was  annually  expended  in  building  it,  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  has  not  been  unprofitably  laid  ont. 
The  advantages  of  its  position  were  rendered  apparent  in 
the  different  American  wars,  when  this  port,  which  commands 
in  some  respect  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  served  as  a  station  for 
the  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  and  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  her 
merchantmen.  Tlie  town  is  well  fortified^  and  contains 
from  15,000  to  (a)  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  governor  of  the  provinces,  and  of  a  court  of  admiralty^ 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  English 
possessions  in  North  America.  The  islands  of  St.  John 
and  of  Cape  Breton,  are  subject  to  Nova  Scotia.  Anna- 
polis, another  convenient  harbour,  formerly  called  Port- 
Royal,  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  nearly  opposite  to 
Halifax ;  but  the  town  itself  is  as  yet  little  larger  than  a 
village.  The  city  of  Shelburne  is  built  on  the  south-side  of 
Port-Roseway  Bay ;  it  contained  only  fifty  inhabitants  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  American  war,  but  its  population 
at  present  may  amount  to  9000  {b)  or  10,000  souls. 

(a)  [This  is  an  cxag(;crated  statement,  as  will  appear  from  the  foUowiug 
extract  from  a  **  Description  of  Nova  Scotia,^  published  at  Halifax  in 
1823.  <<  During  the  war,  HulilRx  was  thought  to  contain  about  12,000  inhabi- 
tant?, ami  in  1318,  10,000,  but  the  population,  at  present,  does  not  exceed 
9000/']— -Am.  Ed. 

{b)  [Shelburne  fur  several  years  after  it  was  fir«t  settled,  increased  rapidly, 
and  is  said  to  have  contained  in  1783,  upwards  of  10,000  inhabitants  ;  but  it  has 
since  declined.  In  the  publication  just  quoted,  it  is  stated  that  "  in  1816,  there 
were  only  374  persons  in  tiie  town  and  suburbs,  and  that  number  ^has  since 
drrrcased.''] — Am.  Ed. 
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Royal  Island  or  Cape  Breton,  is  separated  from  Nova    book 
Scotia  by  the  Straits  of  Canso  or  Fronsar.     It  was  said  I'Xxviii. 
by  tlieFrenrh  to  be  the  key  of  Canada*  yet  its  harbours  are 
frequently  blocked  with  ire.     The  climate  is  subject  to  vio-capeBre- 
Icnt  temiiests,  and  the  atmosphere  is  darkened  by  dense  fogs;  ^°°' 
it  frequently  hapiiens  when  these  mists  are  congealed  in  the 
printer  season,  that  they  leave  on  the  ground  a  tlii(  k  cover- 
ing of  hoar-frost.     The  quantity  of  ice  taken  from  the  rig- 
ging of  one  of  the  ships  employed  in  blockading  the  island 
in  1758,  was  said  to  be  not  less  than  seven  tons;   what  is 
more  remarkable,   it  is  affirmed  that  this  prodigious  mass 
froze  in  the  month  of  May.  Althougli  the  greater  part  of  the 
soil  is  unfruitful,  there  are  some  oaks  of  a  very  great  size, 
and  many  pines  that  are  used  in  making  the  masts  of  ships; 
a  small  quantity  of  corn,  lint,  and  hemp,  is  cultivated  on  the 
island.  The  mountains  and  forests  are  stored  with  wild  fowl, 
and  particularly  with  a  sort  of  large  partridge,  which  re- 
sembles the  pheasant  in  the  beauty  oi  its  plumage.     This 
country  is  at  present  almost  completely  abandoned,  although 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  coal  at  no  great  depth 
under  its  surface- 
Port  Louisburg  is  built  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  isl-  Port  Lou. 
and,  the  French  began  to  fortify  this  place  in  1720 ;  it  was"**"'^' 
taken  from  them  by  the  £nglish  in  1745,  and  restored  by  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapellc  in  1748.    It  was  again  reduced  by 
Boscawen  and  Amherst  in  1758,  and  added  finally  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  treaty  of  1763;  since  that  period  its  fortifica- 
tions have  been  demolished. 

St.  John^s  Isle,  now  called  Prince  Edward's  Island,  is  in  st.  John*: 
the  vicinity  of  Cape  Breton,  and  surpasses  it  greatly  in  fer-  ^^^^' 
tility  and  in  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  The  French  called 
this  Island  the  store-house  of  Canada,  because  it  supplied 
that  country  with  grain  and  cattle.  The  numerous  rivers 
thatw*ater  its  fields,  afford  the  inhabitants  plenty  of  salmon, 
eels,  and  trouts,  and  the  adjacent  sea  abounds  with  stur- 
geons and  a  great  variety  of  shcll-fisli.  It  possesses  a  con- 
venient haven  for  its  fishing  vessels,  and  every  kind  of  wood 
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K  ttiat  is  required  fur  building  sliips.  In  I '89,  the  populatM 
'"'  wbicli  ia  still  increasing,  uiaounteil  tn  SOUO  jicrHons. 
~  The  Isliind  uf  Antir<Mi  is  ninety  miles  long  and  twentj' 
li,  broad,  it  in  covered  uith  r-orks.  ami  has  no  runvenlent  hsr- 
^°'bflur.  The  large  Island  that  is  calleil  hy  the  Knglish  New- 
lid.  foiindlandt  and  by  llie  Frenrh  Terre-J\'euve,  sliuta  up  tht 
northern  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  per- 
petual fugs  u  hich  cover  it,  are  itruhahly  pruilncnl  by  the  rur- 
renta  that  flow  fruni  the  AnhllpH,  and  rrmaiii  for  a  time  be- 
tween the  great  bank  and  the  coast,  bcfonr  they  escape  into 
tlie  Atlantic  Ocean.  Ah  these  streams  retain  a  greal  por> 
tionofthe  heat  which  was  imbibed  in  the  tmpical  regions, 
they  are  from  fifteen  tn  twenty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  warm- 
er than  the  8nrroun<ling  water  at  the  banks  of  New  fuundland. 
Whenever,  thrrelnre,  the  temperature  ot  the  atmoKjthere  is 
colder  than  that  of  the  currents,  a  vapour  must  necessarily 
arise  from  them,  which  obsrures  those  places  willi  a  moist  and 
dense  air.  The  island,  with  the  exceptinn  of  the  banks  of  the 
river,  is  barren  and  nnfruitful.  It  contains,  liowevrr,  differ- 
ent kintlit  of  trees,  that  are  principally  used  in  the  numerous 
scaffolds  which  are  ere<'tcd  along  the  shore  for  the  purpose 
of  curing  fish.  Tlie  glades  in  Newfoundland  afford  occa- 
sionally good  pasturage  for  cattle.  In  the  interior  there  is 
a  chain  of  lofty  hills,  intersected  with  marshes,  wliich  give 
a  wild  and  picturesque  asjtcct  to  the  country.  The  forents 
afford  shelter  for  a  great  many  wolves,  deer,  fiixcs,  and 
bears.  The  rivers  and  the  lakes  abound  with  salmon,  bea- 
vers, otters,  and  other  amjdiibious  animals.  But  all  these 
advantages  are  of  little  consequence  when  compared  with 
the  great  profit  that  has  been  obtained  from  the  fishing  of 
the  neighbouring  seas.  On  the  east  and  on  the  south  of  the 
jaUnd  there  are  several  banks  of  sand  that  rise  from  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  the  greatest  of  which  extends  nearly 
ten  degrees  from  south  to  north.  The  stillness,  and 
comparatively  mild  temperatui-c  of  Iho  water  in  their 
vicinity,  attract  so  many  shoals  of  cod,  that  tho  fish- 
eries which  arc  eHtablishod  there,  supply  that  article  to  the 
greater  part  ot   Kuro|M;.      These  animals  quit  tlie  banks. 
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about  the  end  of  July,  and  during  the  month  of  August  book 
The  fishing  season  begins  in  April  and  ends  in  October.  ^^^  v' 
The  lengrh  of  the  cod  seldom  exceeds  three  feet,  and  the  — — " 
conformation  of  its  organs  is  such  as  to  render  it  nearly  in- 
difiTerent  to  the  choice  of  its  food.  The  voracity  of  its  ap- 
petite prompts  it  to  swallow  indiscriminately  every  sub- 
stance which  it  is  capable  of  gorging;  glass,  and  even  iron 
have  been  found  in  its  stomach ;  by  inverting  itself,  it  baa 
the  power  of  discharging  these  indigestible  contents.  The 
fishermen  range  themselves  along  the  side  of  the  vessel^ 
each  person  being  pi'ovided  with  lines  and  hooks.  As  soon 
as  a  fish  is  caught  they  take  out  its  tongue,  and  deliver  it 
over  to  a  person,  in  whose  hands,  after  having  undergone 
a  certain  degree  of  preparation,  he  drops  it  through  a 
hatchway  between  decks,  where  pai*t  of  the  back  bone  is 
cat  oiT,  and  the  cod,  in  order  to  be  salted,  is  thrown 
through  a  second  hatchway  into  the  hold.  When- 
ever a  quantity  of  fish  sufficient  to  fill  one  of  the  ves- 
sels has  been  taken  and  salted,  she  sails  from  the  banks  to 
the  island  and  unloads  her  cargo.  The  ship  returns 
again  to  her  station,  and  in  the  course  of  the  season 
completes  four  or  five  different  freights.  The  fish  are 
dried  on  the  island,  and  larger  vessels  arrive  from  Eng- 
land to  convey  them  to  the  European  markets.  Much 
care  and  attention  are  required  in  packing  this  article ; 
the  greatest  precaution  is  used  to  preserve  it  from  tho 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  A  person,  denominated 
a  culler,  or  inspector,  attends  the  loading  of  each  ves- 
sel, in  order  to  see  that  all  the  fish  are  completely 
cured  before  they  are  put  into  the  cargo,  which  might 
otherwise  be  soon  damaged.  The  price  of  dried  cod  at 
Newfoundland  is  commonly  fifteen  shillings  the  quintal, 
and  it  is  sold  in  Europe  for  about  a  |>ound  Sterling.  In 
a  vessel,  with  twelve  men,  there  must  be  10,000  fish  caught, 
salted,  and  brought  into  market  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  July,  else  the  owners  will  bo  excluded  from  all  claim  to 
tlie  established  bounty.  Such  a  crew*,  however,  takes 
iiRually  during  the  season  more  than  double  that  quantif  v. 
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Towns. 


The  Ber- 
mudas* 


The  English  merchants  who  are  engaged  in  these  fisheries, 
supply  the  sailors  upon  credit  with  whatever  they  stand 
in  need  of,  and  are  repaid  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  the 
produce  of  their  industry.  Several  hundred  thousand 
pounds  are  thus  annually  advanced  on  an  object  of  com- 
merce before  it  is  taken  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  About 
400  ships,  amounting  to  36,000  tons  burthen,  and  52000 
fishing  shallops,  of  £0,000  tons,  are  usually  employed  dur- 
ing the  fishing  season.  Twenty  thousand  men  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  engaged  in  this  trade,  and  several 
thousands  of  them  who  remain  on  the  island  during  the  win- 
ter are  occupied  in  repairing  or  building  boats  and  small 
vessels,  or  in  erecting  the  scafi*olds  for  drying  the  cod.  The 
persons  that  are  not  seafaring  men  have  been  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  planters.* 

Among  the  animals  of  Newfoundland,  there  is  a  particular 
kind  of  dog,  remarkable  for  its  size,  its  fine  glossy  hair,  and 
especially  for  its  excellence  in  swimming.  Some  writers 
have  supposed  that  this  breed  was  originally  produced  from 
an  English  dog  and  a  native  she  wolf.f  It  is  ascertained,  at 
all  events,  that  these  animals  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
first  settlers. 

This  Island,  which  was  so  long  considered  the  inhospita- 
ble residence  of  fishermen,  has  witliin  a  few  years  doubled 
its  population  and  industry.  The  towns  Placentiaand  St. 
John,  since  their  embellishment  and  extension,  have  assum- 
ed a  European  aspect  The  population  of  Newfoifndland 
was  estimated  in  1789  at  25,000  inhabitants,  it  contains  at 
pre.sent  about  75,000  souls.  The  predictions  of  Whitbournc 
and  GilbeH  have  been  verified,  and  the  activity  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation  has  added  another  fine  colony  to  the  civilized 
world.:): 

We  cannot  give  more  properly  an  account  of  the  Ber- 
mudas Islands  than  in   this  place.     That  group,  situated 


'•  Heriot's  Travolj*. 

*!  Whitbournc,  Discourse  and  Discovery  ot'NcwfuuuuIai..)- 
Voyasjcs  interci-saii?.  par  M.  N.  Fori?,  1703. 
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balf-way  between  Nova  Srotia  and  the  Antilles,  belongs  to    book 
the  former  of  these  powers,  and  serves  as  a  summer  station  ^**viii. 
k'*  some  of  the  ships  that  winter  at  Halifax.     The  Archi-  """— " 
Iielago  is  about  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-two 
broad,  but  there  is  a  long  and  dangerous  ridge  of  rocks 
near  it.     The  size  of  the  islands  \arieH  considerably;  the 
least  is  not  more  than  two   or  three  hundred  paces,  the 
largest  is  about  twelve  miles.     From  a  distance  they  have 
the  appearance  of  sterile  hills,  at  the  bases  of  which,  the 
ocean  is  dashed  into  white  foam.    The  water  in  these  islands  Soil  and 
is  brackish,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  falls  from  the  f'^^^""' 

lions* 

clouds;  it  is  kept  in  large  cisterns,  i^n  order  to  supply  the 
inhabitants,  and  not  unfrequently  some  ships  of  war.  The 
air  is  considered  pure  and  wholesome.  The  cedar  trees 
that  grow  in  these  islands  constitute  alinost  the  sole  riches 
of  *the  settlers,  who  form  them  into  large  skiffs,  which  are 
used  in  coasting  between  the  United  States,  Acadia,  and  the 
Antilles.  The  fortune  of  an  individual  is  computed  by  the 
number  of  his  trees,  each  of  which  is  worth  about  a  guinea 
a  foot.  Agriculture  is  neglected,  on  account  of  the  planta- 
tions occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  rich  lands.  The 
Americans  supply  the  inhabitants  with  grain  and  different 
sorts  of  provision.  The  population  may  bo  estimated  at 
10,000  souls;  in  this  number  there  are  about  4794  black 
slaves,  over  an  extent  of  12,161  acres.*  The  city  of  St.  Towns, 
George,  in  the  island  of  the  same  name,  contains  250  houses. 
Hamilton  is  at  present  an  inconsiderable  town.  The  fre- 
quent hurricanes  to  which  they  are  exposed,  have  obliged 
the  settlers  to  build  low  houses.f  English  laws  are  in  force, 
and  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  general  council. 
The  Spaniards  have  regretted  the  loss  of  these  islands,  on 
account  of  the  convenience  of  their  harbours.  They  were  Difcovpiy 
discovered,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  in  1557,  by  °^^*^*  ^*' 


inudas. 


*  See  Steers  Voya(;e  across  the  Atlantic.     Statistical  Tables  at  tho  cnH  ot 
(his  Book.     Lord  Baihurst's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Peers.  15th  March.  1816. 
i  Oflficiftl  Reports  in  the  Courier*  30'h  Dec.  1B15. 
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Booic  Juan  BernmdaSf  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  known  in 
K'^^v"'-  1515  under  the  double  name  of  Bermuda  and  la  Oar^* 
"■"■^  There  are  now  very  few  cattle  in  this  country,  even  the 
breed  of  black  hogs  that  were  left  by  the  Spaniards  has 
greatly  decreased.  The  tempests  that  prevail  in  these 
isles  made  the  first  settlers  give  them  the  epithet  of  Lo% 
JDiabolos.  Sir  George  Summers*  by  his  account  of  them, 
induced  some  of  his  countrymen  to  emigrate,  and  several 
British  royalists  went  thither  at  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Waller  has  celebrated  these  *<  fortunate  islesy** 
which  afforded  him  an  asylum.  It  is  said  that  Ihe  English 
ladies  wore,  in  honour  of  the  poet,  bonnets  made  from  the 
leaves  of  the  Bermuda's  palmetto. 

*  Oviedo,  Hist.  Nat.  cap.  85,  in  the  Historiadores  de  India. 


JVb/e. — [The  population  of  the  principal  British  North  American  prorincei, 
here  given,  is  according  to  enumerations  of  a  more  recent  date,  than  those  upon 
which  the  statements  in  the  preceding  pages  were  founded.  The  population  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  given  according  to  the  census  of  1817 ;  but  that  census  is  said  to 
have  been  very  imperfectly  taken ;  and  that  the  real  population  was  rated,  by 
gentlemen  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  as  high  at  125,000. 

Population. 

Lower  Canada,  in  1823,    ...•...--    437,465. 

Upper  Canada,  in  1824,     ...-•.-.    151,097. 

New  Brunswick,  in  1824, 74,191. 

.Nova  Scotia,  in  1817, 78,345.] 

Am.  Ed. 
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An  account  of  the  number  of  Ships^  and  Men^  employed  in  the 
trade  of  the  British  Colonies  in  ^orth  America^  from  the 
year  1814  to  the  year  1820. 


In  the  Fear  18H 

I. 

INWARDS.             |f           OUTWARDS.            | 

Ships. 
96 

Tom. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tom. 

Men. 

Canada,     

Cane  Breton.     •    •    .    . 

26,818 

1336 

89 

4 

48 

83 

346 

2 

20,291 
717 
11,301 
20,976 
66,934 
640 

1208 

42 

626 

1131 

3614 

26 

New  Brunswick,     .    •    . 
Nova  Scotia,       .... 
Newfoundland,   .... 
Prince  Eiiward  Island, 

103 
64 

116 
16 

22,898 

13,339 

16,333 

3,661 

1101 
692 
990 
167 

In  the  Year  1816. 


INWARDS.               I            OUTWARDS.            | 

■ 

Ships. 

138 

Tons.        Men.  i 

Ships. 
132 

Tons.         Men.  { 

Canada, 

31,406 

1664 

27,839 

1008 

Cape  Breton,      .... 

... 

'.  .  • 

6 

6,270 

78 

New  Brunswick,     .    .    . 

299 

72,791 

3423 

189 

60,901 

2604 

Nova  Scotia, 

89 

21,087 

996 

120 

29,284 

1480 

Newfoundland,    .... 

119 

I4J81 

911 

406 

60,796 

3776 

Prince  Edward  Island,      . 

27 

6,986 

267 

13 

3,107 

162 

In  the  Fear  1816. 


INWARDS.              1 

OUTWARDS.            I 

Canada, 

Cape  Breton,      .... 
New  Brunswick,     .    .    . 

Nova  Scotia, 

Newfoundland,  .... 
Prinee  Kdw«rd  ittod,     • 

Ships. 

172 
... 
348 

96 
127 

27 

Toot. 

Mo. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

43,426 
.... 
90,178 
22,260 
16,176 
6,986 

2006 
... 
4093 
1061 
1032 
267 

172 

3 

167 

87 
310 

13 

40,921 
438 
43,167 
20,669 
46,603 
3,107 

2199 

34 

2180 

1075 

2878 

162 

1 

TOI.    ""^ 
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In  the  Yeur  1817. 


Canada,     .... 
Cape  Breton,      .    • 
New  Brunswick, 
Nova  hicotia, .    .     . 
Newfonndland,   .    .    . 
Prince  Edward  Island, 


IlfWARDR. 


Ships. 
23.5 


379 
67 

113 
17 


Tons.         Men. 


63,643 


95,132 

15.647 

12.495 

3,603 


2944 


4404 
766 
865 
169 


OUTWARDS. 


SIlijN. 

199 

5 

255 

105 

425 

13 


Tout. 


51.659 
9.9 
67,749 
23,7.56 
46,836 
2,746 


Meo. 


2591 
58 
3283 
1228 
2979 
133 


In  the  F«ar  1818. 


Canada*  .  .  .  .  < 
Cape  Breton,  .  .  • 
New  BniOKwick, 
NoTa  Scotia, .  •  •  . 
Newfoundland,  •  .  . 
Prince  Edward  Island, 


INWARDS. 


Tods. 

80,466 
96 
133,001 
3a604 
11.567 
10,961 


Men. 


3745 

6 

6239 

1519 

857 

511 


OUTWARDS. 


Sfaipc 

267 
6 
403 
173 
417 
43 


Tool. 


70,077 

1,173 

106.713 

39,841 

58.448 

9,633 


Men. 


3464 
66 
5206 
2005 
369C 
487 


in  the  Year  1819. 


INWARDS. 


Shipt. 


Canada, 
Cape  Breton, 


i 


New  Bmnswick, 
Nova  Scotia, .    . 
Newfoimdland,   • 
PrinceHbdward  Island, 


182 
4 

605 

153 

128 

74 


Tom. 

124.280 
629 

161,711 
34,265 
14,242 
16,361 


1 


OUTWARD9. 


5706 

36 

7239 

1696 

945 

773 


Sll^PSe  'AOOSv 


440 
10 
485 
157 
873 
65 


I 


114,484 
1,470 

123,944 
36,000 
52,427 
11.822 


Men. 


5567 
102 
6167 
1841 
3294 
593 


in  the  Year  1820, 


Canada.     •    •    • 
Cape  Breton, 
New  Brunswick, 
Nora  Hoot  la,  •    • 
NewfiMindland,  . 
Prtoe«  Edward  Iilmd, 


OUTWARDS. 


Tom. 

94,193 

753 

112,643 

15,024 

5,5<17 

11,282 

I'       ■ 


4359 
60 

5541 
710 
320 
567 
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BOOK  LXXIX 


THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

United  8tates.^^-^aiure  of  the  Country — Mountains^  Rivers, 

Animals,  Plants,  ^c. 

We  now  approach  a  more  genial  climate,  where  the  forests    book 
put  forth  a  vigorous  vegetation,  and  the  fields  are  covered  i»xxix. 
with  abundant  harvests.    In  this  region  man  is  everywhere" 
occupied  in  building  houses,  in  founding  cities,  in  opening  thcTcoun- 
new  lands,  and  in  subjugating  nature.    We  hear,  on  all  ^^y* 
sides,  the  blows  of  the  hatchet,  and  the  blasts  of  the  forge  : 
we  see  ancient  forests  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  the  plough 
passing  over  their  ashes.     We  observe  smiling  cities,  tem- 
ples, and  palaces,  rise  up  within  a  short  distance  of  cabins 
inhabited  by  indian  savages*    We  now  tread  the  soil  of 
federal  America,  that  land  of  liberty,  peopled  by  numerous 
colonies  whom  oppression  and  intolerance  forced  to  leave 
the  British  isles^  and  the  other  parts  of  Europe. 

It  is  but  forty  years  since  the  revolutionary  war  closed^  Historic.ii 
and  the  United  States  took  their  station  among  the  indepen- '  ^^^  ' 
dent  powers  of  the  civilized  world.  From  the  peace  of  1 763, 
which  rendered  England  master  of  all  North  America  as 
far  as  the  Mississippi,  the  colonies  began  to  feel  their 
strength.  Tlie  attempts  of  the  mother  country  to  tax  them, 
without  the  consent  of  their  own  representatives,  kindled 
the  flamea  of  insurrection.  The  spirited  resistance  made  at 
Bunker  Hill  in  1775,  showed  that  the  Americans  would  not 
be  easily  conquered^  if  they  found  an  able  leader, — as  they 


^ 


dill  Tind  in  tlie  brave  and  pru<1ent  WRshiiigtoii.    By  and  by 
the  wisdom  of  Franklin  was  pmjiluycd  in  fixing  the  basis  of 

"a  free  (a)  constitution,  and  thoinilependenccoftlit  States  was 
proclaimed  on  tlie  4tli  July,  1776.  France  and  S|iaiti  con- 
cluded an  alliance  wiOi  the  iicw  i-p|iulilic,  and  the  English, 
after  having  witnessed  the  humiliation  of  their  arms  by  the 
defeats  of  Burgoyno  and  Cornwallis,  were  constrained  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  colonies  in  Novetnfaer, 
178^.  Since  this  period,  their  progress  has  been  uncxani- 
plcd.  There  wero  thirteen  States  in  the  Union  when  the 
■war  commenced,  and  tlicre  are  now  twenty-four;  and  their 
jiopulationt  which  then  amounted  to  two  millionB  and  a  half, 
is  now  ten  millions.  In  180^,  they  acrguired  by  purchase 
the  va^t  territory  of  Louisiana, — under  which  name  waa 
Dien  included  all  the  extensive  region,  north  of  Mexico, 
lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
They  claim  also,  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  discovery,  the 
country  on  the  west  side  of  these  mountains,  watered  by  tho 
river  Columbia,  and  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  And,  in  1821,  they  obtained  East  and  West  Flo-  ] 
ridafrom  Spain  by  cession.  J 

J  The  territory  claimed  by  the  United  States  extends  from 
the  S5tb  to  tho  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  fi-om 
the6*th  to  the  124th  degree  of  west  longitude  from  Lon- 
don. Iti  extreme  length,  from  tho  Pacific  Ocean  to  Pas- 
samaquoddy  Cay,  is  27S0  English  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth,  from  tho  shore  of  Louisiana,  to  the  river  La 
Pluie,  is  1300  miles;  and  its  area,  about  2,300,000  square 
miles.  On  the  east,  it  is  hounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
On  the  north-east,  a  conventional  line  divides  it  from  New 
Brunswick,  extending  from  Passamaquoddy  Bay  north- 
ward to  the  "ISth  parallel,  embracing  the  head  waters  rf  i 
tlie  river  St.  John, — of  part  of  which  tract,  however,  thd 
British  dispute  tho  right  of  possession.    Front  tliis  cxtrciM  I 


(o)  [The  erlitlit  ef  confrdrrahm   wete  Rdoplcd  bjf  the  Thineen    SwM  . 
hnfoKiihs  (le<:lBiniioiiijrlnd»pcnJence;  bvK  \\m  eontliniHenwnt  ofA  b 
I7>T.  ■>  'n  mcntinnwl  p»^fl  ^3.1— Alt.  En. 
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northern  pointy  the  boundary  line  passes  along  tlie  ridge  of  boo 
mountains  south-westward  to  the  45th  parallel,  and  then  along  ^^^^ 
this  parallel  till  it  strikes  the  St.  Lawrence  120  miles  below  ""~^ 
Lake  Ontario.  It  then  follows  the  river  and  the  chain  of  Lakes, 
Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  and  Superior,  proceeding  from  the 
last  bj  the  course  of  the  river  La  Pluie  to  the  95tb  degree 
of  west  longitude,  from  which  point  it  passes  along  the  49th 
parallel  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  west  side  of  tho 
mountains,  the  Americans  have  an  unquestioned  claim  to  the 
country  from  the  42d  to  the  49th  parallel;  and  a  more 
doubtful  claim,  which  is  disputed  by  Russia,  to  the  country 
from  the  49th  to  the  60th  (a)  parallel.  On  the  south,  the 
territories  of  the  republic  are  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
and  on  the  south-west,  the  boundary  extends  in  a  zigzag  line 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sabine  to  a  point  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  north  latitude  42S  and  west  longitude  108% 
from  which  it  passes  along  the  4ti  parallel  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  Mississippi  divides  into  two  parts,  very  nearly 
equal,  this  vast  region,  which  greatly  surpasses  in  extent 
the  Macedonian,  Roman,  or  Chinese  empires.  Tho  popula- 
tion, however,  is  yet  comparatively  small. 

The  Indian  tribes,  continually  forced  back  by  the  advanc-  Indians. 
ing  tide  of  white  population,  are  fast  disappearing  from  the 
eastern  section  of  the  United  States.  Custom  has  reconciled 
some  of  them  to  live  among  the  civilized  inhabitants,  and  to 
adopt  some  of  their  modes ;  but  more  generally  they  sell  their 
lands  when  the  white  settlers  approach  their  residence,  and 
retire  farther  into  the  wilderness.  Dr.  Morse  states,  as  the 
result  of  bis  inquiries,  that  there  are  8387  Indians  in  New 
England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania;  1S0,S83  in  the 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi  altogether ;  and  about  457^000 
in  the  whole  territories  of  the  United  States,  (b) 

Two  great  chains  of  mountains  traverse  the  territory  of  Mountaii 
the  United  States,  in  a  direction  approaching  to  south  and 

(a)  [The  point  lately  determined  upon,  as  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  is  Lit.  54. 40.  N.]— Am.  Ed. 

(Jb)  [The  statement  is  fiven  in  Giles's  Register  for  15th  June.  1823,  and  is 
ascribed  to  Dr.  Morse.] — Am.  Ed. 


BOOK    narlli;  tlic  Allcgliaiiy  MoHntains  on  Uio  cast  siilo,  and  t! 
isxix.  Rocky  Mountains  on  tlie  west.     They  divide  the  country 
into  an  eastern,  a  western,  and  a  middle  region,  the  latter 
comprising  the  great  basin  or  valley  of  the  Mississipjti. 

The  Alieghanics  arc  less  a  chain  of  mountains  than  a  long 
plateau,  crested  with  Beveral  low  chains  of  hills,  separated 
from  each  other  hy  wide  and  elevated  valleys.  East  of  tlie 
Hudson,  the  Alleghanies  consist  chiefly  of  granitic  hill»r 
with  rounded  summits,  often  covered  to  a  great  height  with 
bogs  and  turf,  and  distributed  in  irregular  groups  without 
any  marked  direction.  Some  peaks  of  the  Green  mountains 
in  Vermont,  and  the  White  mountains  in  New  Hampshire, 
rise  to  the  height  of  5000  (a)  or  6000  English  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  After  we  pass  the  Hudson,  tho  structure 
of  the  Alleghanies  ajipcars  to  change.  In  PennsylvauiA 
and  Virginia,  they  assume  the  form  of  long  parallel  ridges, 
varying  in  height  from  S500  to  4000  feet,  and  occupying 
a  breadth  of  a  hundred  miles.  In  Tennessee,  where  they 
terminate,  they  again  lusc  the  form  of  continuous  chains,  and 
break  into  groups  of  isolated  mountains,  touching  at  their 
base,  someof  whicli  attain  an  elevation  of  5000  or  OOOO  feet.* 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  upon  a  much  grander  scale  tlian 
the  Alleghanies.  Their  base  is  three  hundred  miles  in 
breadth ;  and  their  loftiest  snmmits,  which  arc  covered 
with  eternal  snow,  rise  to  the  height  of  12,000  feet.  Tliey 
are  placed  at  the  distance  of  500  or  600  miles  from  tho  Pa- 
cific Ocean ;  but  between  them  and  the  coast  there  is  ano- 
tlicr  chain  of  mountains,  of  considerable  elevation,  but  of  J 
which  little  is  yet  known. f 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  midway  i 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Alleghanies,  lies  i|.l 
broad  range  of  mountains,  called  the  Ozarks.  six  or  scTeQj 

(«)  Man^CrlH    Ml.  Iiighcsi  of   |he   Green    mo un Mini  4,379  feci  liigh,    Ml^ 
Wuhii-ilon,  Lichen  ut  Ihe  Wliiw  inouiiiai,i<,  6.S34.]— Am.  Eo. 
■  Michkui,  Voyita  dani  laiiEtilaili  I'ouiul,  p.    ST£.     Maliih*!  C 
'    phlol  D(K(ipilDn  Df  LTnitcd  Stale).    Philittdphiii,  ISK.    p.Tfl. 
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hundred  miles  in  length,  aboat  one  hundred  broad,  and    book 
having  an  elevation  varying  from  1000  to  2000  feet  above  ^-^"^ 
the  sea.    This  range  of  low  mountains,  which  is  penetrated  —"■*■"■ 
bj  two  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Arkansas,  and  Red 
River,  was  nearly  altogether  unknown  till  within  these  few  . 
years,  and  has  not  been  delineated,  so  far  as  we  know,  in 
any  maps  hitherto  published  in  this  country* 

Mr.  Maclure,  an  American  geologist,  informs  us  that  Geology. 
a  zone  of  primitive  rocks  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  confines  of  Florida,  varying  in  breadth 
from  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  following  tlie 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  but  with  an  alluvial  zone  interposed 
between  it  and  the  coast,  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Bay  of 
Mexico.  The  primitive  formations  slope  upward,  with 
declivities  more  or  less  steep  towards  the  crest  of  the  east- 
em  chain  of  the  Alleghanies.  They  consist  of  granite, 
gneiss,  mica,  and  clay  slate,  primitive  limestone,  and  trap, 
serpentine,  porphyry,  sienite,  quartz,  flinty  slate,  primitive 
gypsum,  &c.  The  strata  dip  generally  to  the  south  east, 
at  an  angle  of  more  than  45  degrees,  forming  mountains 
sometimes  with  round  tops,  as  the  White  Hills,  [Mmniains] 
and  sometimes  with  pyramidal  summits,  as  the  Peaks  of 
Otter.  Metals  and  minerals  abound  in  this  zone.  There 
are  found  in  it  the  garnet,  epidote,  various  magnesian  stones, 
the  emerald,  graphic  granite,  the  tourmaline,  amphibole, 
arragonite,  martial  pyrites  in  the  gneiss,  magnetic  iron 
oxide  in  the  amphibolic  rocks,  hematite,  plumbago,  molyb* 
dena,  white  cobalt,  grey  copper,  sulphuretted  zinc,  and  three 
varieties  of  titanium. 

This  primitive  zone,  continues  Mr.  Maclure,  is  not  un- 
mixed with  other  rocks.  It  is  crossed  by  a  small  belt  of 
secondary  rocks,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  broad,  which  is 
first  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  Connecticut  Ri- 
ver, re-appears  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  crosses 
the  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  Susquehannah,  Potomac,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  Rappahannock  in  Virginia.  This  second- 
ary formation,  enclosed  as  it  were  among  the  primitive 
rocks,  is  composed  .of  old  sandstone,  limestone,  silicious 


^  cnnglnmeratc,  niixci]  witli  quartzy  rollpil  inass[>s  of  att- 
^  pliibolic  rocks  and  warki',  covering  usually  tlio  sand- 
"~  stone  on  Ihc  bpights.  A  narrow  bell  of  transitiun  rocksi 
about  Gfteen  miles  broud  at  its  nortli,  nntl  two  miles  at  its 
Bouth  end.  skirts  Die  eastern  side  i>r  tliis  secondary  fDi-ma- 
tlon,  as  far  as  tlio  Putomac,  where  it  crosses  it,  and  then 
skirts  its  western  side.  Tliis  belt  of  transition  rocks  is 
composed  of  a  &w  grained  limestone,  alternating  with  beds 
of  greywacke,  and  mixed  with  dolomite,  flint,  «liite  gra- 
nular marble,  and  calc-spar.  Between  the  secondary  and 
transition  rocks,  there  is,  about  twelve  miles  from  Rich- 
mond, a  bed  of  coal  twenty  miles  long,  and  six  broad,  re* 
posing  in  an  oblung  basin  on  the  granite,  mixed  with 
whitish  sandstone  and  ctay  slate,  and  containing  impres- 
sions of  plants.* 

Independently  of  this  partial  transition  formation,  Mr. 
Maclurc  has  traced  a  zone  of  transition  rocks  immediately 
on  t)ie  west  side  of  the  primitive,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  twenty  miles  to  forty,  and  dipping  to  Die  west  at  an 
angle  of  fortj^-fivc  degrees.  This  zone,  generallj'  speak- 
ing, occupies  the  middle  of  the  chain  of  the  Alleghanies,  but 
traverses  it  near  the  soulb  end,  and  disappears  in  the  plains 
of  Florida.  The  transition  limestone,  the  greywacke  and 
the  silicious  slate,  arc  generall}'  found  in  the  vallejs,  while 
the  quartzy  aggregates,  among  which  are  found  millstone 
rock,  fossil  remains  of  quadrupeds  and  marine  animals, 
form  the  mass  of  the  mountains.  This  zotte  presents 
scarcely  any  other  minerals  than  beds  of  pyrites,  galena, 
anthracite,  accompanied  by  aluminous  schisliis,  and  veins 
of  sulphate  of  baryles. 

A  secondai7  formation,  commencing  beyond  this  last, 
extends  westward,  over  a  vast  space,  to  the  takes  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  beds  are  almost  horizontal,  ex- 
cept wli«re  they  undulate  with  the  surface.  They  consirt 
of  old  Bantlstone,  limestone,  and  stratified  gypsum  of  two 
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different  8ges»  tertiary  sandstone,  rock  salt,  clialk,  coal,    book 
and  stratified  trap,  or  basalt  of  a  recent  origin.    The  basis  i*^u 
of  all  these  strata  appears  to  be  an  immense  bed  of  second-  """""^ 
ary  limestone  of  all  shades.    The  western  front  of  the  Al- 
legbanies  presents  also  a  large  bed  of  coal,  accompanied 
by  sandstone  and  slate  clay,  which  extends  from  the  sources 
of  the  Ohio  to  those  of  the  Tombigbee.    Hiis  formation 
contains  few  minerals.    Clay,  ironstone,  and  pyrites,  are 
found  in  it. 

The  alluvial  zone,  which  skirts  the  coast  from  Cape  Cod 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  along  the  banks  of 
that  river,  beyond  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri,  consists 
generally  of  beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  travelled  soil,  mixed 
with  deposits  of  shells,  whose  succession  and  thickness  In- 
dicate the  periods  the  surface  bad  been  covered  by  the  ocean* 
But  the  zone  altogether  is  projierly  divided  into  two  bands 
—the  one  a  little  raised  above  the  le%el  of  the  sea,  and  tra- 
versed by  the  tidewater  in  the  rivers — the  other  commencing 
at  a  distance  inland,  reaching  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  forming  sandy  eminences,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  behind  which  we  find  an  undu- 
lating surface,  and  some  travelled  masses  of  rock.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  more  elevated  band,  increasing  in  size  as  it 
proceeds  southward,  forms  the  spine  of  the  peninsula  of 
Florida.  The  lowest  parts  of  both  bands  are  composed  of  a 
fertile  soil  deposited  by  the  rivers. 

The  Ozark  mountains  arc  similar  in  structure  to  the 
Alleghanies.  Primitive  rocks,  granite  and  clay  slate,  are 
found  on  their  east  side.  These  are  covered  by  traMsrioii 
rocks,  which  are  followed  by  coal  and  other  secondary 
formations.  At  the  few*  points  where  the  Rocky  Mountains 
have  been  examined,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  primitive 
rocks,  granite,  gneiss,  quartz  rock,  &c.,  with  an  extensive 
formation  of  old  red  sandstone  at  their  foot  on  the  east  side.^ 

In  our  account  of  Canada,  we  have  described  the  great 

*  James^ff  account  of  an  Expedition  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
Sn  1819, 1830,  toI.  iiL  p.  S38,  and  ensraved  sections. 


lakes  of  frcsli  water  wUicli  extend  along  the  uoi-tlici-n  Inin-  ■ 
'  tier  of  the  United  States,  and  were  tlie  scene  of  some  bloody 
~  contests  between  the  English  and  the  Americans  in  the  last 
war.  Of  the  smaller  lakes,  lake  Champlaint  1S8  miles 
long,  and  12  broad,  is  the  only  one  considerable  enough  to 
rcc[uire  notice  in  this  uork.  There  are  several  extensive 
swamps  or  marshes,  of  which  that  called  the  Dismal  Swamp, 
is  the  largest  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains.  The 
name  is  applied  to  two  marshy  tracts,  one  on  the  north  and 
the  other  on  the  south  side  of  Albcrmarle  Sound,  in  North 
Carolina.  The  former,  which  covers  150,000  acres,  bears 
a  growth  of  juniper  and  cypress  in  the  wet  parts,  and  of 
white  and  red  oak  and  pine  in  the  dry  parts.  The  other, 
which  is  still  larger,  and  also  covered  with  wood,  has  a  lake 
in  the  middle  of  it.  Both  afford  some  excellent  rice  grounds. 
The  Great  Swamp,  lying  on  the  went  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
SOO  miles  iung,  and  20  bi-oad,  becomes  a  lake  in  the  begin- 
ning of  snnmier,  when  it  receives  a  part  of  the  overBowtng 
waters  of  that  river;  but  the  waters  gradually  dry  up,  and 
it  then  exhibits  a  parched  surface,  thickly  covered  witkj 
cypress.  I 

We  have  already  described  the  St.  Lawrence  in  our  ac-  1 
count  of  Canada.  The  Mississippi  is  a  still  more  cclebrat- 
ed  stream ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  the  Missouri  is  the 
principal  branch,  and  has  ihv  best  claim  to  the  magnificent 
title  of  "  Father  of  waters,"  conferred  on  the  smaller 
branch  by  the  Indians.  Of  the  former  river  wo  shall  speak 
afterwards.  The  Mississippi  I'roperiias  its  source  in  Tur- 
tle Lake,(a)  near  the  48lh  degree  of  north  latitude.  At  the 
picturesque  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  it  descends  from  the 
plateau,  whore  it  has  its  origin,  to  a  vast  plain,  which  ac- 
companies it  to  the  sea.  After  a  course  of  280  leagues  its 
limpid  waters  are  blended  with  the  turbid  stream  of  tha  J 
Missouri.  At  the  point  of  cuullueiice  each  of  these  r 
is  nearly  half  a  league  broad.  Above  the  mouth  o! 
Missouri  the  most  considerable  rivers  are,  the  St.  Pel 
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and  Des  Moines  on  the  west  side,  the  Wisconsin,  Rock  Ri-  book 
ver,  and  the  Illinois  on  the  east.  At  the  distance  of  160  ^^'^^"^ 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  it  is  joined  by  the  — — "■" 
Ohio,  after  the  latter  has  received  the  tributary  waters  of 
the  Wabash,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Tennessee  rivers. 
Lower  down,  the  Mississippi  has  its  volume  augmented  by 
the  Arkansas  and  Red  River,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  after  a  course  of  2500  miles.  The  river,  in  the 
last  part  of  its  course,  presents  some  peculiar  phenomena* 
Besides  its  principal  and  permanent  mouth,  it  has  several 
lateral  outlets,  called  Bayous,  which  carry  off  part  of  its 
waters.  In  Louisiana,  the  surface  of  the  stream  is  more 
elevated  than  the  adjoining  lands.  Its  immense  volume  of 
waters  is  confined  and  supported  by  dykes  or  levees,  com- 
posed of  soft  earth,  and  rising  a  few  feet  above  the  usual 
height  of  the  inundations.  These  banks  of  the  river,  which 
decline  gradually  into  the  swampy  plains  behind,  are  from 
a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  form  the  richest  and 
best  soil  in  the  country.  The  three  principal  outlets  or 
bayous,  called  the  Atchafalaya,  the  Lafourche,  and  the  Ib- 
berville,  embrace  an  extensive  delta,  composed  of  soft, 
swampy  eartli,  rising  very  little  above  tidewater.  The  actual 
embouchure  of  the  river  parts  into  three  branches,  each  of 
which  has  a  bar  at  its  entrance,  the  deepest  affording  only 
seventeen  feet  water.  Within  the  bar  the  depth  of  the 
river,  for  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  is  from  50  to  150  feet 
The  average  breadth  of  the  Mississippi,  below  its  junction 
with  the  Missouri,  is  about  1000  yards,  or  two  thirds  of  a 
mile.* 

The  Mississippi  and  its  branches  traverse  countries  thick-  Missis- 
ly  wooded,  and  hence  vast  numbers  of  trees,  either  uprooted  °*^'^'' 
by  the  winds,  or  falling  from  the  effects  of  age,  are  borne 
down  by  its  waters.  United  by  lianas,  and  cemented  by  soft 
adhesive  mud,  these  spoils  of  the  forest  become  floating 
islands,  upon  which  young  trees  take  root.  There  the 
Fistia  and  the  Minuphar  display  their  yellow  flowers,  and 

*  Meliib}  p.  32.    Wanlen^s  Statistical  Account  of  the   United  States,  1819, 
Vol.  I. 
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the  serimnts,  Dio  birds,  and  tlio  caj'inaii  alligator,  cumc  iund 
rcposp  on  lliesc  flowery  and  verdant  rafts,  which  arc  some- 
*  times  rarrifd  to  the  aea,  atid  engulfed  in  its  waters.  Some- 
times a  large  tree  attaches  itself  to  a  sandbank  firmly,  and, 
stretching  out  its  branches  like  so  many  hooks,  entangles 
all  the  floating  objects  that  approach  it,  A  single  tree  olteii 
suffices  to  arri'st  thousands  in  their  course:  tho  mass  accu- 
iDiUates  from  year  to  year ;  and  thus  are  gradually  created 
new  isles,  new  capes,  and  pcninsulaN,  uhicli  change  tbo 
course  of  the  stream,  and  sometimes  force  it  to  seek  oat 
new  channels. 

The  tides  arc  not  felt  in  the  Mississippi,  in  consequence 
or  its  numerous  sinuosities.  The  winds  are  variable;  aod 
though  the  prevailing  wind  is  from  tlip  south,  and  favours 
vessels  sailing  against  the  stream,  still  the  navigation  up- 
wards is  slow  and  diflicult.  especially  during  the  floodsj 
when  the  curi-ent  has  a  velocity  of  three  or  four  miles  «a 
bour.  These  floods  occur  in  May,  June,  and  July.  The 
additional  waters,  form  an  inclined  plane,  the  rise  hcing  50 
feet  in  Tennessee,  25  fe«t  near  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  and 
IS  fret  at  Xcw  Orleans.  Tlii;  invention  of  steam-boats  has 
perhaps  been  nowhere  so  beneficial  as  in  tlie  navigation  of 
tills  river.  The  voyage  upwards  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
Falls  of  Ohio,  which  often  occupied  sailing  vessels  three 
months,  may  now  be  accomplislicd  in  steam-boats  iu  fifteen 
or  eighteen  days. 

We  shall  mention  very  briefly  the  other  considerable  ri- 
vers  of  the  United  States.  The  Bay  of  Mobile  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Alabama,  which  has  two  largo  branches, 
the  Alabama  I'roper,  and  the  Tombigbec.  farther  cast 
is  the  Apalachicola.  The  only  largo  river  in  Florida  is 
tiie  St  John,  which  rises  in  a  marsh,  and  flowing  nortb- 
vard.  parallel  to  the  coast,  falls  into  the  Atlantic.  TIk9 
J^latamaha,  Savannah,  Santce,  and  Tedee,  ai-e  the  most 
CODSiderablc  rivers  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  They 
are  all  navigable  to  a  considerable  distance,  but  have  their 
mouths,  less  or  more,  obstructed  by  sand  bars.  The  ou- 
tratice  into  Cape  Fear  River,  the  Neusc,  and  Roanoke^  is 
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still  more  difficult,  in  consequence  of  tlie  line  of  sand  banks  Bora; 
which  cover  the  whole  coast  of  North  Carolina.  Hence  J^**^ 
Albemarle  Sound,  and  Pamlico  Bound,  are  properly  mere  *'"'"'""'* 
Jagunes,  to  which  ships  find  access  only  by  one  or  two  inletfib 
too  narrow  and  dangerous  to  be  attempted  except  in  favour- 
able weather.  To  the  north  of  Cape  Henry,  extends  the 
magnificent  Bay  of  Choapeake,  180  miles  long,  which  re- 
ceives James's  River,  the  Potomac,  and  the  Susquehannah* 
The  Delaware  falls  into  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  The  Bay 
of  New  York  receives  the  Hudson,  a  large  river,  in  which 
the  tide  ascends  160  miles,  and  which  is  the  scene  of  a  most 
extensive  and  active  inland  commerce.  The  most  consider- 
able rivers  east  of  the  Hudson  are  the  Connecticut,  the  Mer- 
rinac,  the  Kennebec,  and  the  Penobscot.  The  small  river 
St  Croix  separates  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
from  New  Brunswick. 

The  climate  of  tlie  United  States  is  remarkably  incon-  Climate* 
stant  and  variable.  It  passes  rapidly  from  the  frosts  of 
Norway  to  the  scorching  heats  of  Africa,  and  from  the 
humidity  of  Holland  to  the  drought  of  Castile.  A  change 
of  130**  or  25"*  of  Fahrenheit,  in  one  day,  is  not  considered 
extraordinary.  Even  the  Indians  complain  of  the  sudden 
variations  of  temperature.  In  sweeping  over  a  vast  fro- 
zen surface,  the  north-west  wind  acquires  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  cold  and  dryness,  and  operates  very  injuriously  OQ 
the  human  frame.  The  south-east,  on  the  other  hand^ 
produces  on  the  Atlantic  coast  effects  similar  to  those  of 
the  Sirocco.  The  south-west  has  the  same  influence  on 
the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  AUeghanies:  when  it  blow8» 
the  heat  frequently  becomes  painful  and  suffocating.  lu 
the  mountains,  however,  where  the  summer  heat  is  mode- 
rate,  even  in  the  southern  states,  the  fresh  and  blooming 
complexion  of  young  persona,  is  a  proof  of  the  purity  and 
salubrity  of  the  atmosphere.  The  same  ruddy  complexion 
prevails  in  New  England*  and  in  the  interior  of  Fennsyl- 

*  Ic  may  be  proper  to  mentioo,  that  the  name  of  New  England  was  applied 
at  an  early  period  (and  it  ftill  in  use)  to  all  the  country  east  of  tho  Hudson. 
It  embraces  the  eix  italta  of  M assochuiotts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Nev; 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Maine. 


vaiiia;  biit  thu  pale  countenances  of  the  inlialiitanls  of  atf" 
•  the  low  roiintry.  from  New  York  to  Florida,  reininOs  a 
"strangpr  of  tlie  Creoles  in  the  West  India  Islaiids.  In 
this  region  malignant  fevers  are  prevalent  in  September 
and  Ortoher.  The  countries  situated  to  the  west  of  the 
AUeghanies  are  in  general  more  temperate  and  liealthv. 
The  south-west  wind  tlicre  brings  rain,  ^\hile  the  same  ef- 
fect is  proiluced  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  by  iLc 
north-east.  But  the  nortli-east  wind,  which  covers  the 
Atlantic  coast  with  thick  fogSi  is  dry  and  elastic  on  the  banks 
uf  the  Ohio.  Wlien  wc  compare  the  climate  on  the  oppo> 
site  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  we  find  that  the  extremes  of  tem- 
perature are  gi-eater,  and  particularly  that  the  winter's  cold 
is  more  severe  on  the  west  side  than  on  the  east.  Tho 
mean  temperature  of  the  year,  according  to  Humboldt,  is  9 
degrees  (Fahr.)  lower  at  Philadelphia  than  in  the  corres- 
|)onding  latitudes  on  the  coast  of  Europe.  The  month  of  tho 
Delaware  is  shut  by  ice  for  six  weeks,  and  that  of  tho  St. 
Lawrence  for  five  months  in  the  year.  Throughout  the 
United  States  the  rains  are  sudden  and  heavy,  anil  the 
dews  extremely  copious.  Storms  of  thunder  and  lightning 
are  also  much  more  common  and  formidable  than  in 
Europe.* 

A  climate  so  variable,  and  subject  to  such  extremes  of 
temperature,  must  favour  the  introduction  of  that  pestilent 
disease,  the  yellow  fever,  which  has  renewed  its  ravages  so 
often  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  ports  of  the  southern 
and  middle  states.  It  is  the  same  distemper  with  tho  black 
vomitingof  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Matlazahanlt  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. It  seems  to  be  endemic  in  tho  low  and  marshy  coasts 
of  tropical  America. 

From  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  tho  Mississippi, 
United   States  present  an    immense  natural    forest, 
sperseil  however  with  o|>en  and   naked  plains,  called 
riti,  which  are  numerous  on  the  west  side   of   the   j 
hanies,  but  very  rare  on  the  east  aide.     In  the  count 
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the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi^  wood  is  comparatively  book 
scarce;  and  in  the  arid  and  desert  plains,  occupying  a  ^*"^ 
breadth  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  only  a  few  trees  are  seen  along  the  X?*^^*^''^ 
banks  of  the  rivers.  In  the  inhabited  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  lands  cleared  and  cultivated  probably  do  not 
exceed  one-tenth  part  of  tlio  surface.  There  is  a  diversity 
in  the  American  woods,  according  to  the  climate,  soil,  and 
flituation  of  the  different  districts;  and  some  naturalists 
have  distinguished  the  vegetation  of  the  United  States  into 
live  regions.  1 .  The  region  of  the  north-easif  bounded  by  the 
Mohawk  and  Connecticut  rivers,  where  firs,  pines,  and  the 
other  (a)  evergreens  of  Canada  prevail.  2.  The  region  of  the 
JUleghanies^  where  tlio  red  and  black  oak,  the  beech,  the 
balsam  poplar,  the  black  and  red  birch  often  overshadow 
the  plants  and  shrubs  of  Canada,  at  least  as  far  as  North 
Carolina.  The  valleys  among  these  mountains  are  remark- 
ably fertile  in  com.  3.  The  upland  country^  extending  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  falls  of  the  rivers ;  here  the 
prevailing  trees  are  the  red  maple,  the  red  and  black  ash, 
the  walnut,  the  sycamore,  the  acacia  and  the  chesnut.  To 
the  south,  the  magnolia,  the  laurel,  and  the  orange,  arc 
interspersed  through  the  forest.  Tobacco,  \(ith  the  indigo 
and  cotton  plants  succeed  as  far  north  as  the  Susquehannah, 
beyond  which,  pastures  pi*ovail.  4.  The  region  of  maritime 
pineSf  which  extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  sea  to 
the  first  elevations;  the  long-leafed  pine,  the  yellow  pine, 
and  the  red  cedar  occupy  the  dry  grounds,  and  the  cypress 
with  acacia  leaves,  the  low  and  moist  soils,  as  far  as  the 
Boanoke,  or  even  the  Chesapeake ;  farther  to  the  north  we 
find  the  white  pine,  the  black  and  Canadian  fir,  and  the 
TAvya  ocddentalis.  The  rice  grounds  commence  where  tlie 
tidewater  becomes  fresh,  and  terminate  where  it  ceases  to  be 
felt.  5.  The  western  region^  which  no  doubt  admits  of  sub- 
division, but  in  which,  generally  sjieaking,  the  forest  trees 

(•/)  [This  if  not  a  very  correct  state  mm  t;  the  prevailing  forest  trt^cf,  in  u 
l^trge  part  of  the  **  region  of  the  north-«:i^t,^  arc  deciduous.] — Am.  Ki>. 
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are,  the  white  oak,  tlic  binck  eiikI  ecnly  walnut.  Lliu  walni 

•   (licory,  llic  clifrry,  tlic  tulip  tree,  tlie  white  and  gray  asli, 

"the  sugar  maple,  the  white  elm,  the  liiiilen   tree,  and  the 

western  plan?,   which  all  grow  tit  a  giTat  size  upon  the 

Atlantic  ciiast. 

But  the  varying  altitude  nf  Ihe  grounil  neressarily  blends 
the  chararters  of  these  ilifTiTpnl  regions.  Looking,  tliere- 
fiire.  at  the  forests  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  most 
universally  difTuser)  trees  are.  the  willow-leafed  oak  which 
grnw^t  in  thu  marshes;  the  cliesniit  oak,  which  in  the  south- 
ern states  rises  to  a  prodigious  size^  and  which  is  as  mucli 
esteemed  for  its  farinaceous  nuts  as  for  its  wood  ;  the  white, 
red,  and  hliirk  oak.  The  two  species  nf  walnut  also,  tbo 
white,  and  the  black,  valued  for  its  oil,  the  chesnut  and  the 
elm  nf  Euntpe,  abound  almost  as  much  as  the  oak  in  the 
United  States.  Tlie  tnli]>  tree  and  the  sai^safras,  more  sen- 
sible to  cold  than  these  otiiers,  are  stunted  shrubs,  at  the 
confines  of  Canada — assume  the  character  of  ti'ees  in  the 
middle  Stales ;  but  it  is  u])on  the  hot  banks  of  the  Alatamaha 
that  they  develop  tli«-ir  full  growth,  and  display  all  their 
beauty  and  grandeur.  The  sugar  maple,  on  the  other  hand) 
is  not  seen  in  the  Southern  Slates,  curept  npon  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  moimtains,  « liile  in  tlic  colder  climate  of  New 
Kngland  it  reaches  its  full  natural  dimensions.  The  amber 
tree,  which  yielils  an  odorous  gum,  the  ironwnod.  CCarpinus 
Oitrya)  the  Americnn  elm.  the  black  poplar,  the  taexamaliactt 
are  found  growing  in  every  place  w  here  the  soil  suits  them, 
without  showing  H'-y  great  prefi-i-ence  for  one  climate  more 
than  another.  The  light  and  sandy  soils  arc  covei-ed  with 
this  useful  tribe  of  junes,  with  the  common  fir.  the  beautiful 
liemlock  fir.  the  black  and  the  white  pine.  We  may  also 
class  with  this  family  of  trees,  the  Jlrbor  vitx,  the  juniper 
Virginia,  and  the  American  red  cedar.  Among  the  sfai 
generally  diffused  in  the  United  States  wo  may  reckon 
chionanthus,  the  red  maple,  ttie  sumach>  the  rod  mulberry 
the  thorn  apple,  ftc* 
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The  United  States,  generallj  speaking,  do  not  present  book 
the  beaatiful  Terdore  of  Europe;  but  among  the  larger  ^^^^^^ 
herbs  which  cover  the  soil,  the  curiosity  of  botanists  has 
distinguished  the  CoUinsonia  which  affords  the  Indians  a 
lYOiedjr  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  several  species  of 
phloXf  the  golden  lily,  the  biennial  Mnothera^  with  several 
species  of  star  flower,  of  MmardOf  and  of  rvdheckia. 

It  is  in  Yirginia,  and  in  the  south  and  south-west  states,  F.:ira  of 
that  the  American  flora  displays  its  wonders,  and  the  sa-  mvsb!^ 
Tannais  their  perpetual  verdure.  It  is  here  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  primitive  forests,  and  the  exuberant  vegeta- 
tion of  the  marshes,  captivate  the  senses  by  the  charms  of 
fortt,  of  colour,  and  of  perfume.  If  wo  pass  along  the 
shores  of  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  groves  in  unin- 
tarrupted  succession  seem  to  float  upon  the  waters.  By 
tke  side  of  the  pine  is  seen  the  paleiuvier,  the  only  shrub 
which  thrives  in  salt  water,  the  magnificent  Lobelia  cardi" 
fuUiSf  the  odoriferous  pancratium  of  Carolina,  with  its 
snow-white  flowers.  The  lands  to  which  the  tide 
reaches  are  distinguished  from  the  lands  which  remain  dry 
by  the  moving  and  compressed  stalks  of  the  reed  fJSrundo 
gigamleOfJ  by  the  light  foliage  of  the  JV^s^a  aquaUcaf  by 
the  taeoamdhaeOi  and  by  the  white  cedar,  which  perhaps, 
of  all  the  trees  of  America,  presents  the  most  singular  as- 
pect* Its  trunk  where  it  issues  from  the  ground,  is  com- 
posed of  four  or  five  enormous  bearers,  which,  uniting  at 
the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  form  a  sort  of  open  vault» 
from  the  summit  of  which  rises  up  a  single  straight  stem 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  without  a  branch,  but 
terminating  in  a  flat  canopy,  shaped  like  a  parasol,  gar- 
nished with  leaves  curiously  figured,  and  of  the  most  deli- 
cate green*  The  crane  and  the  eagle  fix  their  nests  on 
this  aerial  jdatform,  and  the  paroquets,  while  leaping 
ahoat,  are  attracted  to  it  by  the  oily  seeds  inclosed  in  the 
cones  suspended  from  the  branches.  In  the  natural  laby- 
rinths which  occur  in  these  marshy  forests,  the  traveller 
sometimes  disoovevs  small  lakes,  and  Ismail  open  lawns, 
yAkk  present  most  ssdncttve  mlbnMh  if  the  nnhealtby  ex- 
it 
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Lxxix.  i,p  walks  under  a  vaulted  roof  of  smilax  and  wild  vines, 
"  ""  fltn'ing  creeping  lianas,  wliicli  invest  his  feet  with  their 
flowers;  but  tito  Roil  tremblcn  under  him,  rinuds  of  an- 
noying in:4ectH  hover  around  him.  monstrous  bats  over* 
sliadnw  Itim  with  their  hideous  wings,  the  rattlesnake 
muiiters  his  Nraly  terrurs,  while  the  wolf,  the  carcajou,  and 
tho  tiger-cat,  (ill  the  air  with  their  savage  and  discordant 
cries. 

Tho  name  of  sarannas  ia  given  to  lltose  vast  prairies  of 
(he  western  region,  «hich  display  a  boundless  ocean  of 
verdure,  and  deceive  the  sight  by  seeming  to  rise  towards 
the  sky,  and  whose  only  inhabitants  are  immense  herds  of 
bisons  or  buffaloes.  The  name  is  also  given  to  those  plains 
which  skirt  the  rivers,  and  are  generally  inundated  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  trees  which  grow  there  arc  of  the 
a{|uatic  species.  The  Jifagnolia  glauca,  the  American 
olive,  the  Oordonia  argentea,  with  its  odorous  flowers,  are 
seen  here  isolated,  nr  in  groups,  open  above,  while  the  ge- 
neral surface  of  the  savanna  exhibits  a  long  and  succulent 
herbage,  mixed  with  plants  and  shrubs.  The  wax  myrtle 
appears  conspicuous  among  many  species  of  ^atlia,  of 
Kalmia,  Jndromeda,  and  Rhododendron,  here  widely  scat- 
toi-ed,  there  collceted  into  tufts,  sometimes  interlaced  with 
the  purple  Russian  flower,  sometimes  with  the  capricious 
dilorea,  which  decorates  the  alcoves  with  rich  and  varie- 
gated festoons.  The  margins  of  the  pools,  and  the  low 
and  moist  spots  are  adorned  with  the  brilliant  azure  flowers 
of  the  Ixia,  the  golden  petals  of  the  Canna  liitca,  and  tlio 
tufted  roses  of  the  Hydrangea;  while  an  infinite  variety 
of  species  of  the  pleasing  Phlox,  the  i-etiring  and  sensitive 
Dionea,  the  Rame-colourcd  Jimaryllis  atamasco,  ii 
places  where  the  tide  reaches  the  imj>enetrable  ranks  of  t 
royal  palms,  form  a  fanciful  girdle  to  the  woods,  and  mai 

Pthe  doubtful  limits  where  the  savannah  rises  into  the  I 
rest. 
The  calcareous  districts,  which  form  the  great  portion  • 
th*  region  west  «f  the  Alleghanies,  present  certain  placi 
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entirely  denuded  of  trees,  named  barrmSf  tliougli  capa-  boo] 
bie  of  being  rendered  productive.  The  cause  of  this  pecu-  i^^ti 
liarity  has  not  been  accurately  examined.  The  parts  of  this 
region  which  are  elevated  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  and  lie  the  caic 
along  deeply  depressed  beds  of  rivers,  are  clothed  with  the^^JJ^ " 
richest  forests  in  the  world.  The  Ohio  flows  under  the  sliade 
of  the  plane  and  the  tulip  tree,  like  a  canal  dug  in  a  noble- 
man's park,  while  the  lianas,  extending  from  tree  to  tree 
form  graceful  arches  of  flowers  and  foliage  over  branches  of 
the  river.  Passing  to  the  south,  the  wild  orange  tree  mixes 
witli  the  odoriferous  and  the  common  laurel.  The  straight 
silvery  column  of  the  papaw  fig,  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  twenty  feet,  and  is  crowned  with  a  canopy  of  large  in- 
dented leaves,  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  ornaments  of 
this  enchanting  scene.  Above  all  these  towers  the  majestic 
magnolia,  which  shoots  up  from  that  calcareous  soil  to  the 
height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet  Its  trunk,  perfectly 
straight,  is  surmounted  by  a  thick  and  expanded  head,  the  palo 
green  foliage  of  which  aflects  a  conical  figure.  From  tlic 
centre  of  the  flowery  crown,  which  terminates  its  branche<'^ 
a  flower  of  the  purest  white  rises,  having  the  form  of  a  rose, 
and  to  which  there  succeeds  a  crimson  cone :  this,  in  opening, 
exhibits  rounded  seed  of  the  finest  coral  red,  suspended  by 
delicate  threads  six  inches  long.  Thus,  by  its  flowers,  its 
fruit,  and  its  gigantic  size,  the  magnolia  surpasses  all  its 
rivals  of  the  forest 

A  general  Land  Oflicc  exists  at  Washington,  which  is  Public 
Tested  exclusively  with  the  power  of  contracting  with  theag"||fu^ 
Indians  for  the  sale  of  their  lands.    Private  individuals  are  ^»^^' 
not  allowed  to  have  any  transactions  of  this  description 
with  the  natives ;  and  the  law  has  been  rigorously  observed. 
In  1813  there  were  148,876,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  the 
Indian  title  had  not  been  extinguished,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  situated  chiefly  in  Michigan,  the  northwest 
territory,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  in  Mississippi.     The  lands 
are  surveyed  and  set  off  into  townships  of  six  miles  square, 
each  of  which  is  divided  into  thirty-six  sections  of  one  mile 
square,  or  640  acres.    The  dividing  lines  run  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cardinal  points,  crossing  one  another  at  right 


angles.  One  soctian,  oi*  one  tliirty-sixtlipartof  eacht 
Lxxix.  ghip^  ig  allotted  forlhe  5ii|)port  of  acliools,  and  in  tlic  coun- 
try  west  of  tho  Allcghanies  acvcn  entire  tonn-sliips  have 
been  given,  in  perpetuity*  for  the  endowment  of  superior 
seminaries  of  learning.  The  lands  are  offered  to  public  sale, 
in  ([uarter  sections,  of  160  acres,  at  tlie  minimnm  price  of 
one  and  one  fourth  dollar  per  acre,  and  whatever  remains 
unsold,  may  be  purchased  privately  at  this  price.  Formerly 
the  minimum  price  was  two  dollars  per  acre,  payable  in  four 
years,  by  four  instalments ;  but  by  act  of  Congress,  in  1 821, 
it  was  Gxed  at  one  one-fourth  dollar  ready  money.  This 
new  regulation  was  adopted  to  discourage  the  practice  of 
speculating  in  land,  and  to  lessen  the  litigation  arising  out 
of  protracted  payments.  The  title-deed  is  printed  on  a 
small  sheet  of  parchment,  with  the  date;  tlic  purchaser's 
name,  and  the  topographical  situation  of  the  ground  are 
inserted  in  writing.  It  is  subscribed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Agent  of  the  Land  Office,  and 
delivered  without  charge  to  the  purchase,  who  may  trans- 
fer the  property  to  another  person  by  a  process  equally 
cheap  and  simple.* 
^H  It  was  estimated  by  Hutchins,  that  tbirteen-sisteentlis 

^H  of  the  country  cast  of  the  Mississippi  (excluding  Florida) 
^^P  are  covered  with  a  strong  fcrlile  soil,  fitted,  with  a  moderate 
^™  degree  of  cultivation,  abundantly  to  repay  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman.  Of  the  remaining  three-sixteenths,  about 
37,000,000  acres  are  covei-ed  with  water;  about  40,000,000 
acres  consist  of  a  mountainous  country,  almost  universally 
forested,  and  which,  from  the  nature  of  its  surface,  rather 
than  ils  soil,  is  unfit  for  cultivation;  and  about  29,000,000 
acres  are  cither  sandy  or  covered  with  so  poor  a  soil,  as  to 
offer  slight  encouragement,  except  to  the  most  elaborate 
agriculture,  when  the  general  value  of  land  shall  bo  great- 
ly advanced.  Of  520,000,000  acres  capable  of  advanU- 
geous  cultivation,  only  40,950,000  were  estimated  by  Mr. 
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Blodgety  to  bo  under  actual  improvement  in  1811.    This    boo 
is  about  51  acres  for  each  individual  of  the  contemporaneous  ^^^^ 
population.    Taking  the  present  imputation  at  ten  millions, 
and  allowing  the  same  quantity  for  each  person,  the  land 
under  actual  improvement  must  now  be  nearly  GO^OOOyOOO 
of  acres,  which  is  about  one-twelfth  part  of  the  whole  sur- 
face east  of  the  Mississrpps  including  Florida.     According 
to  returns  made  in  1798,  the  land  valued,  and  u|K)n  which 
tax  was  paid  in  sixteen  States,  was   163,000,000  out  of 
508,000,000  acres,  or  a  little  more  than  one  half,  and  the 
estimated  value  was  479,000,000  of  dollars.    Tlic  popula- 
tion then  being  about  five  millions,  the  appropriated  land 
amounted  to  about  thirty  acres  for  each  inhabitant.    The 
average  valuo  was  about  three  dollars  per  acre,   but  in 
some  of  the  old  and  thickly  settled  States,  it  w*as  as  high 
as  fifteen  dollars  per  acre.    The  value  of  the  houses  was 
about  140,000,000  of  dollars,  or  two-sevenths  of  that  of  the 
lands*    When  returns  were  made  a  second  time  in  1814, 
the  value  of  houses  and  lands  jointly,  was  found  to  be 
19630,000.000  of  dollars ;  if,  therefore,  the  value  of  every 
species  of  property  grew  as  rapidly  as  that  of  houses  and 
lands,  each  100  dollars  must  have  increased  to  253  in  an 
interval  of  fifteen  years.    This  implies  an  annual  augmen- 
tation of  61  per  cent,  at  which  rate  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try must  double  in  eleven  or  twelve  years— 'in  other  words, 
the  capital  is  increasing  with  twice  the  velocity  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

In  a  country  having  so  many  varieties  of  soil  and  cli-  A^ricu:- 
mate  as  the  United  States,  there  is  necessarily  a  considera-  ^"^^' 
Ue  diversity  in  the  agricultural  productions.  Maize,  or 
Indian  com*  is  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but 
succeeds  best  in  the  middle  States.  It  is  a  most  useful 
vegetable,  fitted  to  a  greater  variety  of  situations  than 
wheatt  and  yielding  generally  double  the  produce.  Wheat 
is  also  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  thrives  best  in 
the  middle  and  western  States.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco 
begins  in  Maryland,  about  the  thirty-ninth  or  fortieth  pa- 
rallel, and  continues,  through  all  the  southern^  and  par- 
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ixxix.  Maryland  ami  Virginia.  Cotlori  grows  «9  Tar  nortii  as  39% 
but  its  cullivatioii  is  not  profitable  boyond  the  latitude  of 
37°.  Tiii^  useful  plant  was  fuKt  raised  for  espurtalion  only 
in  1791.  U  is  now  produced  in  immense  quanlitiPH  from 
the  river  Roanoke  to  tlie  Missi^Hippi,  and  furms  the  lead- 
ing export  of  the  United  States.  The  best  grows  in  dry 
situations  in  Carolina  and  Georgia  upon  the  sea  coast. 
Tiic  rice  crops,  which  retjuirc  a  great  heat,  and  a  suil  sus- 
ceptible of  irrigation,  commence  about  the  same  parallel, 
and  have  nearly  the  same  geographical  range.  The  sugar 
eane  grows  in  low  and  warm  situations,  as  high  as  the  lati- 
tude of  33°,  but  the  climate  favourable  to  its  cultivation 
does  not  extend  beyond  SM".  It  is  now  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
Dr.  Morse  states,  that  in  Louisiana  alone  SO,noo,000  of 
pounds  of  sugar  were  raised  in  18 1',  when  the  whole  quan- 
tity consumed  in  the  republic  was  estimated  at  70,000,000 
of  punds.  Oats,  rye,  and  barley  arc  raised  in  all  the 
northern  and  middle  States.  The  oats  are  used  for  hni'ses 
food,  the  barley  chiefly  for  breweries,  and  the  rye  for  distil- 
latinii.  Ilcmp  and  flax  arc  raised  in  the  Western  States. 
The  vine  thrives  as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania,  but  home 
wines  are  only  made  yet  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Natural 
meadows  are  more  numerous  in  New  England  and  New 
Tork  than  in  the  parts  farther  south.  Pennsylvania  ia  dis- 
tinguished by  ils  superior  breeds  of  horses  and  horned 
cattle.  Merinos  of  full  and  mixed  blood  are  now  spread 
over  the  northern,  middle,  and  western  States.* 
Animab.  The  lison,  American  ox,  or  buflTalo,  though  it  has  an 
eminence  on  its  back,  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  Zebu 
uf  India  and  Africa,  or  the  slightly  humped  Anerochs  of 
northern  Europe.  The  American  ox  has  always  the  neck, 
Ihe  shoulders,  and  the  under  part  of  the  body  covered  with 
long  rough  hair;  it  has  a  long  beard  under  the  chin;  and 

*  Waidcn'i  luiraduciion,  d,  S?. 
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the  tail  does  not  reach  to  the  houghs.  It  differs  iR^idely  Booi 
also  from  the  small  musk  ox  of  the  extreme  northern  parts  ^^^^ 
of  the  American  continent,  which  has  a  resemblance,  in  the 
singular  form  of  its  horns,  to  the  buffalo  of  the  Cape. 
The  moose-deer,  ^hich  is  found  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  is  now  rare  in  the  inha- 
bited parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  gigantic  animal^ 
sometimes  twelve  feet  high.  The  elk,  and  the  red  deer, 
and  the  caribou,  which  Is  probably  the  reindeer,  are  also 
found.  There  are  two  species  of  bear,  the  one  short-leg- 
ged, living  chiefly  on  vegetables,  the  other  called  the  rang- 
ing bear,  which  destroys  calves,  sheep,  pigs,  and  sometimes 
children.  The  wolf  is  also  found  in  all  the  States,  and  is 
very  destructive  to  cattle.  The  catamount,  of  the  size  of 
a  large  dog,  and  the  spotted  tiger,  five  or  six  feet  long, 
both  voracious  animals,  are  rare.  The  cougar^  or  Anie- 
rican  panther,  is  more  common. 

No  mines  of  gold  (a)  or  silver  of  any  importance  have  yet  Minora 
been  discovered  in  the  United  States ;  but  the  useful  metals 
are  in  general  abundantly  distributed.  Some  of  the  ores 
of  iron  are  found  in  almost  every  State ;  and  mines  of  this 
metal  ara  worked  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  The  number  of  fur- 
naces, forges,  and  bloomeries  in  1810,  was  530,  and  the 
value  of  the  iron  manufactured  annually,  was  estimated  at 
twelve  or  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  The  United  States 
are  supplied  with  copper  chiefly  from  Mexico  and  other 
foreign  countries,  but  ores  of  this  metal  exist  in  most  of 
the  States,  and  in  the  north-west  territory  are  said  to  be  in 
great  abundance  in  situations  of  easy  access.  Lead  is 
chiefly  procured  from  Missouri,  where  forty-five  mines  are 
worked,  and  yield  three  millions  of  pounds  annually.  Of 
coal  there  is  a  large  field  twenty  miles  long  by  ten  broad, 
twelve  miles  from  Richmond,  which  has  been  long  worked. 

(a)  [Gold  mines,  found  in  North  Carolina,  iiave  recently  excited  considera- 
ble interest.] — Am.  Er. 
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BOOK  This  asefal  mineral  is  also  found  at  varioas  places  in  New 
VU^^  England,  New  Yorkf  and  Pennsylvania.  But  the  most 
abundant  supply  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghanies, 
where  a  coal  formation*  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  ex- 
tendSf  with  some  interruption,  from  the  western  foot  of  the 
mountains  across  the  Mississippi.  Salt  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  seat  or  imported  in  the  eastern  States ;  but  brino 
springs  (a)  abound  over  the  great  valh^y  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  the  Alleghanics  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  some 
situations  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  plains  occur 
of  many  miles  in  circuit,  which  are  periodically  covered 
with  a  thick  crust  of  salt.* 

(a)  [The  brine  springs,  at  Salina,  near  the  Erie  Canal,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  about  150  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Albany,  have  hitherto  been  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  United  States.  The  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  at  these 
spriDss,  amounted,  in  the  year  ending  November  1824,  to  820,962  bushels ;  and 
in  the  year  ending  November,  1825,  to  736,622  bushels.] — Am.  En. 

*  Warden^s  Introduction.    Morse  I.  282. 
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DucripHon  of  the  United  States  cowtimud. — Topography  and 

Statistics  of  the  several  States. 

Hating  described  the  limits  and  extent  of  Federal  Ame-    bqoe 
lica  generally,  and  completed  our  sketch  of  its  physical 
geography,  "we  have  now  to  speak  a  little  more  in  detail  of 
tbo  several  States  which  compose  the  republic. 

The  American  Federation  embraces  at  present  (1824) 
twtntjf'four  distinct  States,  each  ruled  by  its  own  govem- 
nent;  three  (a)  territories,  in  which  rivil  governments  are 
established  without  constitutions;  and  three  other  territo- 
ries yet  nnoccupied  by  a  civilized  population*  A  view  of 
ttie  extent,  population,  commerce,  &c.  of  the  whole  will  be 
foand  in  the  tables  subjoined  to  this  article* 

If  we  attend  to  the  distinctions  which  exist  among  these 
various  states  and  territories,  founded  on  their  physical 
circumstances,  or  the  pursuits  and  character  of  the  people, 
we  may  class  them  into  four  grand  groups;  first.  New 
England,  embracing  the  Six  States  east  of  the  HudsoUf 
which  is  the  most  thickly  peopled,  and  the  most  commer- 
cial section  of  the  Union.  Second,  the  Middle  States  in- 
cluding New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland,  in  which  the  agricultural  character  is  united 
with,  and  qualified  by  the  commercial.  Thirdly,  the 
Southern  States,  including  Virginia  and  all  the  maritime 
country  to  the  Mississippi,  where  the  amount  of  commerce 

(a)  fBeflidf  s  the  District  of  Columbia.}^kM,  En. 
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IB  comparatively  smalt,  where  slaves  are  numerous,  and 
■    hufibandmen  are  generally  planters.     Fourth,  the  Western 
~  Slates,  in  tlie  basin  of  the  Uhin,  enjnying  tlie  best  soil  and 
climate  in  the    United    States,   where  there  are  few  slav< 
and  «here  the  rbai-arler  of  the   people  is  almost  pui 
agricultural.     We  shall  begin  with  the  first  class. 

Maine  embraces  an  area  of  32,000  square  miles, 
contains  much  poor  Hoil  along  thci  coast,  and  many  barren 
mountains  in  the  ioterinr.  The  climate,  though  severe,  hav- 
ing five  months  of  fmst  and  snow,  is  remarkably  healthy. 
Wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  are  cultivated,  but  pasturage 
and  the  feeding  of  catlle  are  leading  objects  of  attention. 
The  manufactures  ai-c  rhiefiy  domestic,  and  were  estimat- 
ed at  2,138,000  dollars  in  1810.  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  commerce  with  umch  activity,  and  possess  a  greater 
amount  of  tonnage  than  the  Stale  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
chief  exports  are  timber,  and  fish.  Maine  was  a  (a)doiKind' 
ency  of  Massarliusetts  till  1820,  when  it  received  a  con- 
stitution as  an  Independent  State,  and  became  a  membei- 
of  the  federal  body.  The  population,  which  in  ir90 
amounted  only  to  96,340,  was  found  to  be  298,333 
1820.  Portland,  its  chief  town,  which  has  a  fine  harbouc^i 
contained  at  the  last  mentioned  date  8981  inhabitanf 
The  Governor,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives, 
elected  annually,  by  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one and  upwards.  There  are  schools  in  almost  every 
township,  besides  twenty-five  academics  in  the  more  popu- 
lous places.  The  prevailing  religious  sects  are  the  congre- 
gationaliHts  and  baplists.  There  are  some  methodiaU,  e| " 
copalians,  catholics,  and  universaiists.  The  people  arc 
rait  active,  industrious,  and  enterprising.* 
^^  JVkw  Bampshirt  lies  between  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Mi 
sac^busetts,  and  embraces  an  area  of  9280  square  m 
The  surface  in  the  interior  rises  into  mountains,  which 
(fl)  [M'>"«l'onMd«u,n/f^,a/par(oflliBS(.lEor  Ma!iiiichi.MUsiiil  !»».] 

Ah.  Ed. 

•  Thittnd  Ilia  rationing  MniisticBl  ikelcliM  ofihe  vaiiuus  SuUi  MO  likeo 

from  Mr.  Miliih's  work,  td.  Itiia,  Dr.  Horw't  m],  IBI9,  and  Mr.  W»»d«n'j 

b«.k,  piiauHl  in  lll»,  with  ih.^  addition  of  ft  few  hcK  takrii  from  recent  Eoj- 
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clothed  with  wood,  except  their  highest  summits.    The    book 
ground  is  in  general  very  fertile :    the  uplands  afford  rich   '•^o^ 
pastures*  and  the  interval  lands,  along  the  rivers,  heavy 
crops  of  hay  and  wheat.    In  the  natural  state  the  varieties 
of  soil  are  distinguished  by  the  growth  of  wood.    Thus 
white  oak  and  chesnut  indicate  a  soil  that  is  hard  and  stony, 
pitch  pine  onethat  is  dry  and  sandy,  white  pine  a  soil  light 
and  dry,  but  deeper,  spruce  and   hemlock  a  thin,  cold  soil, 
beech  and  maple  a  warm,  rich  loamy  soil.    It  is  observed 
that  winter  rye  thrives  best  on  new  land,  and  maize  or  bar- 
ley on  old.    The  climate  is  severe  but  healthy :  the  ice  lasts 
three  months    on   the    lakes  and  rivers,  which   are  then 
crossed  by  loaded  waggons.    The   State  has  only  eighteen 
miles  of  sea-coast,  in  which  is  one  excellent  harbour,  that 
of  Portsmouth.    It  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  State,  and  has 
but  little  commerce.    It  has  considerable  manufactures  of 
iron,  cotton,  and  woollen,   &c.  the  whole  annual  value  of 
which  in  1810  was  estimated  at  8,135,027  dollars.    It  has 
one  college,  which  is  not  very  numerously  attended,  al)but 
twenty  academies,  and  by  law  every  town  is  obliged  to  have 
one  or  more  common    schools.      The  inhabitants,    who 
amounted  to  141,885  in  1790,  and  to  244,161  in  1820,  have 
tiie  general  character  of  the  New-£nglanders.    They  are 
tall  and  strong,  industrious,   well   informed,  and  enterpris- 
ing, frugal,  religious,  and  jealous  of  their  rights.    Ports- 
mouth, the  largest  town  in  the  State,  had  7327  inhabitants 
in  1820.    The  Governor,  Senate,  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, are  all  elected  annually  by  the  males  of  full  age, 
paying  State  taxes. 

Vermont  is  situated  between  Lower  Canada,  NewHamp-  Vermont. 
sbire^  and  New  York,  and  contains  10,200  square  miles  of  sur- 
face. It  is  a  beautiful  picturesque  country,  entirely  inland, 
abounding  in  mountains,  which  are  universally  covered  with 
wood,^ — with  birch,  beech,  maple,  ash,  elm,  and  butternut, 
on  the  east  side,  and  with  evergreens  on  the  west.  The 
crops  also  feel  the  influence  of  these  different  exposures,  for 
winter  wheat,  which  Is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mountains,  does  not  thrive  on  the  west.    Maize. 
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bariey,  oats  and  Bax,  succeed  every  wliere,  and  the  pastfl 
'  arc  exrellenl.  The  srinw  lies  tliree  month-!.  The  number 
"ofinliabitniiti  was  85.539  in  1790,  and  235,764  in  1820. 
The  value  or  iti  manuf act uith  wnH  CHtimated  at  4,326,000 
dollars  in  1810.  The  Stute  han  two  colleges,  neither  li 
which  is  numernasly  atti^ndrd;  it  liax  an  academy  generally 
in  earh  niunty,  and  rommon  Hrbooh  in  all  the  towns.  The 
Congregational  is  tn  and  hajitists  are  the  most  numerous  sects. 
Vermont  was  attachrd  to  New  Ynrk(a)  till  1791,  when  it 
was  created  an  independent  member  of  the  Federal  Union. 
Its  legislature  consists  of  a  House  of  Representatives  only, 
whkli,  with  the  Governor,  is  elected  annually,  by  all  the  re- 
stdetit  males  uf  full  ago.  There  is  no  Senate,  hut  there  is  a 
Conncil  ol  Censors,  elected  once  in  seven  years,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  inquire  whether  the  L<-gisliittire  and  Executive  have 
ilone  their  duty,  and  whether  the  constitution  has  remained 
inviolate. 
I-  The  state  next  in  order,  as  we  proceed  southwards,  is  Mas- 
iackHsells,  which  embraces  7800  miles  uf  surface.  This  state 
ifl  uneven  and  hilly  generally,  and  mountainous  near  ita 
western  putremity.  The  soil  in  the  southern  parts  is  sandy ; 
in  the  rest  of  the  state  it  ih  generally  strong,  and  well  adapt- 
ed either  for  grazing  or  grain.  The  agriculture  is  better 
conducted  than  that  of  any  other  state  except  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  average  produce,  per  acre,  of  the  good 
lands,  is  estimated  to  he  thirty  bushels  of  maize  or  com* 
thirty  of  barley,  twenty  of  wheat,  fifteen  of  rye,  and  two  hun- 
dred of  {lotHtoes.  The  ox  is  more  used  than  the  horse  in 
agriculture.  The  population  was  378,787  in  1790,  and  had 
increased  to  523,287  in  1880.  Massachusetts  is  in  fact  the 
most  densely  peopled,  the  richest,  and  perhaps  the  most  high- 
ly civiliKcd  state  in  the  Union.     It  has  the  principal  abut 

(■)  I  V*rmo.n  was  Bnof  xf  r]  to  llir  colony  of  New  Yoik,  m  1T64.  by  ib«  Kine 
orEnglaud,  L>ui  ilir  inhabltanti  refu»d  lo  concur  in  the  meaame.  Bj  i  con- 
vention,  in  I71T,  Veimonl  wbi  declared  a  fne  and  indepcndcnl  Elate  ;  in  ITTO 
the  coatrtivenj  wai  amicably  adjuitcd,  and  New  Yoik  relinqulihed  het  tiafia 
foithenmi  of  30,000  dalliu];  and  in  1791,  Veimoot  «a*  adBllHdMvA* 
nnion.]_AM.  En. 
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of  the  American  fisheries,  and  a  greater  amount  of  conmierce 
and  shipping  than  any  other  state. 

Boston,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  a  large  handsome  city^ 
beautifully  situated  on  a  small  peninsula  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  except 
where  a  long  narmw  neck  connects  it  with  the  continent 
The  more  ancient  part  of  it  is  not  very  regular,  and  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  an  old  English  town;  but 
the  moi-e  recent  streets  are  spacious  and  regular^  and  the 
buildings  generally  very  handsome.  The  harbour  is  one 
of  the  most  safe  and  commodious  in  the  United  States,  being 
secure  from  an  enemy,  and  from  every  wind,  and  capable 
of  containing  fi\e  hundred  ships.  Boston  is  the  seat  of  m 
Tery  extensive  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  con- 
ducted by  a  people  who  unite  extraordinary  enterprise  witb 
great  industry  and  perseverance.  The  public  buildings^ 
the  wharfs,  the  bridges,  all  indicate  the  taste  and  activity 
of  the  community ;  and  the  vast  capital  vested  in  shippings 
and  the  growing  magnitude  of  the  pipulation,  are  proofe  ctf 
Its  increasing  wealth  and  prosperity.  Boston  may  also  be 
considered  as  the  literary  capital  of  the  United  States^  sa 
far  as  reg^anls  native  publications,  though  the  reprintiDg  of 
European  works  is  rarried  on  to  a  greater  extent  in  Phila- 
delphia. It  has  the  honour,  too,  of  being  the  cradle  of  the 
revolution,  and  of  American  independence.  Boston  con- 
tained 43,298  inhabitants  in  1820.  (a)  There  are  many 
other  considerable  towns,  among  nhich  may  be  mentioneti 
Salem,  with  12,731  inhabitants,  Newburyport  6852,  Glott- 
cester,  6384,  and  Cbarlestown  6591* 

Massachusetts  is  extremely  well  supplied  with  seminaries 
for  education,  and  the  people  are  universally  well  informed. 
By  law  every  town  containing  fifty  families  is  bound  to 
maintain  a  common  English  school,  and  every  town  with 
200  families  must  maintain  a  school  for  Greek  and  Latin,  (ft) 

(a)  [Population  of  Boston,  in  1825^  58,281.]— Am.  Eo. 

(k)  [This  law  was  repealed  in  1824,  with  regard  to  all  towns  containing  less 
thao  five  iho'isaod  inhabitants ;  s )  tfiat  it  is  now  left  to  the  option  of  such  townF^ 
'Thethf  r  to  suonort  a  school  for  (ireek  and  Latin  or  not.]— Am.  Ed. 


There  are  two  [three]  colleges  in  the  State — one  of  which) 
'  Harvard  college,  is  the  most  rirhly  endowed,  and  perhaps 
"the  most  pflirient  in  the  United  Slates.  Its  property  is  esti- 
mated at  600,000  (a)  dollars,  (£132,000.)  and  its  lihrary 
contains  25,000  volumes.  The  Congrrgationalists  are  three 
times  more  numerous  in  this  Slate  tlian  any  other  sect. 
The  next  in  number  are  the  Baptists.  The  religious  aus- 
terity for  which  Itie  Bostonians  were  formerly  distinguished, 
lias  been  greatly  softened  down,  though  it  was  not  till  179S 
that  a  theatre  was  opened  in  the  town.  Throughout  this 
State,  and  in  other  parts  of  New  England,  unitarian  doc- 
trines are  said  to  be  making  rapid  progress.  The  govern' 
tnent  of  Massachusetts  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  chosen  annually  by  all  the  male  citizens 
foil  age.  wlio  pay  taxes. 

Bhodf.  Island  is  the  smallest  State  in  the  union,  its  an 
whicli  in  1560  square  miles,  not  exceeding  that  of  a  mid 
dling  English  county.  The  soil  is  of  moderate  fertility, 
but  the  climate  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  salubrious  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  a  greater  proportion  of  manu- 
factures, in  proportion  to  its  pnjiulation.  than  any  otiicr 
State,  containing  from  90  to  100  cotlon  mills,  and  a  vast 
number  of  power  looms.  Its  commerce  is  also  considera- 
ble.  The  population  of  the  Statfl  was  68,625  in  ir90,  and 
83,059  in  1820.  At  the  latter  date  Providence,  its  chief 
town,  contained  11,767  inhabitants.  (6)  This  Slate,  unlike 
tbo  other  members  of  the  federal  body,  has  no  written 
constitution,  being  still  guvcnied  by  the  charter  granted 
by  Charles  the  Second,  in  virtue  of  which  the  peoj)le  elect 
annually  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  who  ex- 

(a)  [This  itatcinent  ii  much  lou  brgk.    The  properly  of  Harvitil  Ci>neE«  a| 
Uditcci)!)'.  cxcIuiiTF  of  lbs  publlc  cillfiFos,  librsTir,  an<t  oIImi  m«riir7  tml  m 
liBc  appiralu*,  prnriucn  innually  aboui  30,U00  dnNaif,  of  «h)ch  I4,<WU  a 
■t^ekbta  la  iIm  luppott  o(  tntliuclrts  ami  occniinnnl  cxpciitei.     Soe 
"  StRMinadl  of  the  Income  of  Ilarvntd  Co11i!(b,"  innil*  lo  the  CfB.i«t«l  Court 
im ;— aln  ■  "  Rrpart  of  a  Crxnnitliiie  of  Ibe  Ovpctccti,"  mada  tn  Ihai  Bm 
in  ini.}— Am.  Ed. 

»)  [Poparalinii  in  IRLS  1 5,333.1— A  M.  J^. 
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crcise  the  legislative  power,  and  a  Governor  who  exercises    book 
the  executive.  i^^ia. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  lies  between  Rhode  Island,  T  " 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York,  and  embraces  an  area  of  cut. 
4670  8quai*o  miles.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  hilly, 
the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  climate,  like  that  of  Rhode 
Island,  is  very  salubrious.  The  agriculture  of  Connecti- 
cut is  of  a  very  improved  kind ;  and  it  abounds  in  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  leather,  iron,  tin,  &c.  It 
has  also  a  considerable  coasting  trade,  and  is  in  all  respects 
one  of  the  most  industrious  thriving  States  in  the  Union.  Its 
population  has  increased  more  slowly  than  that  of  any 
other  State;  being  237,946  in  1790,  and  £75,248  in  1820. 
But  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  are  the  great  nur- 
series of  men  for  the  western  regions;  and  they  send  a 
greater  proportion  of  emigrants  across  the  Alleghanies  than 
any  other  section  of  the  republic.  New  Haven,  (a)  the  capi- 
tal had  7147  inhabitants  in  1820.  The  people  of  this 
State  are  universally  well  educated,  common  schools  being 
established  in  every  town.  Yale  College,  for  the  higher 
branches  of  education,  is  one  of  tlie  most  flourishing  and 
best  conducted  seminaries  in  North  America. 

JVTro;  York. — New  York,  which  held  only  the  fiftli  rank  New  York 
among  the  States  in  1790,  is  now  the  most  populous  and 
powerful  of  the  whole.  It  embraces  an  area  of  46,200 
miles,  which  is  one  half  larger  than  that  of  Ireland,  though 
it  forms  but  the  twentieth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  gigan- 
tic republic  east  of  the  Mississippi.  But  if  wo  estimate 
its  importance  by  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  their  phy- 
sical, moral,  and  commercial  activity,  and  the  wonderful 
spirit  of  impi*ovemeiit  they  display,  we  shall  find  that  this 
small  community  is  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  many 
second  rate  European  kingdoms,  and  of  the  whole  empire 
of  Mexico. 

The  country  displays  every  variety  of  surface,  from  the 
level  and  undulating  to  the  hilly  and  mountainous.    The 

*)  [Hartford  and  AVk  Haren  are  joint  sfals  of  govfrnment."» — Am.  Ed. 
VOL.   V.  1?  * 
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soil  is  of  a  mixetl  clinractcr,  prelly  gooO,  but  Ory  in  ths  ' 
sautii-cast,  iioor  and  stony  in  the  nortlt-casE,  generally 
~  rich,  but  sometimes  marsby  in  llie  norlli-ucst,  and  hilly, 
but  well  ail»pte-[|  for  grazing  in  the  fioulli-^^cttt.  The  cli- 
mate also  is  coHaiderably  diiersifird:  it  isrold  in  the  north, 
towards  the  St.  Liiwrrnce;  Ijut  milder  in  the  soutli-cast,  and 
in  the  country  lying  along  tlie  sunthern  shores  of  Lake  On- 
tario. The  State  abouiidii,  beyond  any  otlicr,  in  bcHutifiil 
and  jiicturesqiic  Khccts  nf  water.  Lake  Champlain,  1S8 
miles  long,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  12  miles  broad,  is  chief- 
ly in  New  Yoi-k.  It  alfurds  goud  navigation,  and  has  a 
considerable  amount  of  shijiping  on  it,  including  one  or 
two  steam  boats.  Lake  George,  S3  miles  long,  and  high- 
er by  100  feet,  is  bcautirully  situated  nmong  lofty  moun- 
tains. A  Berie.-i  of  long  and  narrow  lakes,  all  extending 
in  a  south  and  north  direction,  and  surrounded  by  emi- 
nencrs  richly  rhttbed  tn  wood,  adorn  the  fertile  country 
south  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  largest  are,  Oneida  lake,  2S 
miles  lung,  Seneca  55  miles,  Cayuga  36  miles,  Canandai- 
gua  IG  miles,  Crooked  lake  so  miles  long,  Skcneateles  14 
miles,  Owasco  11  miles,  and  Onondngo  9  miles.  They  are 
almost  all  situated  upon  the  courses  of  rivers,  and  are  ge- 
nerally navigable.  Wooden  bridges  strong  enough  to  beai' 
waggons  are  built  over  some  of  these  lakes.  The  Ame- 
ricans ai-c  remarkably  skilful  in  this  sort  of  carpentry. 
One  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Cayuga,  is  a  mile  in  length, 
and  cost  25,000  dollars.  It  i^  but  twenty  years  since 
settlements  began  to  be  formed  in  this  rich  iliKtrtct.  and  it 
already  posm-sses  a  large  and  prosperous  population.  "  With 
Utica."  says  Lieutenant  Hall,  speaking  of  the  country  south 
of  Lake  Ontario,  "commences  that  succession  of  fiourishing 
villages  and  settlements  which  renders  this  tract  of  country 
the  astonishment  of  travellers.  That  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  soil  should,  on  an  average  period  of  less  than  twen^ 
years  he  cleared,  brought  into  cnllivation,  and  hare  a 
large  population  settled  on  it,  is  in  itself  sufficiently  sur- 
priung,  but  this  feeling  is  increAcd  when  wc  consider  the 
character  of  elegant  ojmlence  with  which  it  every  wlA^ 
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smiles  on  the  eye.  Every  Tillage  teems  like  a  bive  with  book 
actirtty  and  enjoyment:  the  houses,  taken  generally,  are  on 
a  large  scale^  for  (excepting  the  few  primitive  log  huts  still ' 
surviving)  there  is  scarcely  one  below  tlie  appearance  of  an 
opulent  London  tradesman's  country  box ;  nor  is  the  style 
of  building  very  unlike  these,  being  generally  of  wood,  paint- 
ed white,  with  green  doors  and  shutters,  and  porclies  or 
▼erandas  in  fronf  *  **  In  passing  through  the  United  States,'' 
says  another  observer,  who  went  over  the  same  tract,  **  the 
traveller  is  particularly  struck  with  the  elegance  and  mag- 
Bitude  of  the  villages ;  and  often  feels  inclined  to  ask  where 
the  labouring  classes  reside^  as  not  a  vestige  of  the  meanness 
and  penury  that  generally  characterises  their  inhabitants  is 
to  be  discovered.  One  would  almost  suppose  Canandaigua 
aad  Geneva  to  have  been  built  as  places  of  summer  resort  for 
persons  of  fortune  and  fashion ;  since  so  much  taste,  elegance^ 
comfort,  and  neatness  are  displayed  in  the  design,  appear- 
ance, and  arrangement  of  the  houses  which  compose  them."f- 
New  York,  the  principal  town  in  the  State,  is  the  greatest 
comaiercial  emporium  in  the  new  world,  and  is  perhaps 
second  only  to  London  in  the  magnitude  of  its  trade.  It  is 
finely  situated  at  the  south  end  of  Manhattan  island,  at  the 
head  of  a  beautiful  bay,  nine  miles  long,  and  has  an  admira- 
ble harbour  of  unlimited  extent,  and  capable  of  admitting 
Tessels  of  any  size  close  to  the  quays.  The  city  extends 
about  three  miles  along  tlie  harbour,  and  four  miles  along 
East  River,  and  its  progress  has  been  so  rapid  that  its  po- 
pulation, which  was  only  33,131  in  1790,  amounted  to  133,706 
in  1890.(a)  It  is  less  regular  in  its  plan  than  Philadelphiaf 
but  its  situation  is  more  picturesque  and  commanding.  The 
houses  are  of  brick,  and  many  of  them  handsome.  There  are 
sixty  [in  18S5, 100]  places  of  worship,  some  of  which  are  ele- 
gant The  city  is  adornedwith  several  other  fine  buildings, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  the  City  Hall. 

*  Traveli  in  Canada  and  the  United  Statei  In  1S16  and  1817,  b^  Francis  Hall, 
p.  181.  t  Howiion'i  SUCbet  of  Upper  Canada,  &c.  1821.  p.  290. 

(a^In  1825,  it  amounted  to  167,069.]— Am.  Ed. 
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Tliv  UikIsuh,  how  iinitcil  witli  Lflkc  Eric  by  uno  canal,  ini 
•  uitti  Lake  Cliain)i)ain  hy  anotlior,  afTorils  Mew  York  ad- 
~  YaiitagCD  f»r  itilanil  trade  far  sur])as8ing  tbosu  o(  any  otiier 
city  ill  the  United  States  except  New  Orleans.  Abuut  half 
tbe  foreign  commodities  used  in  the  United  States  are  im- 
]iiirted  bere,  and  tlic  export  in  1620  amounted  to  1.1,162,000 
ilullars,  (£2,800,000,)  ofwliicb  7,898,000  wasdome&tic  pro- 
duce. Tiiei-e  wci'o  nineot-  ten  daily  newspapers  publislK-d 
in  Ibe  city  in  182S. 

According  to  returns  made  in  1831,  10,039,804  yards  of 
clotb,  of  cotton,  woollen,  or  linen,  were  made  in  the  state  that 
year.  There  were,  at  the  same  pei-ioil,  184  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactories,  17S  trip  hammers,  and  4304  saw-nii)ls.  Tbe 
tonnage  belonging  to  the  stale  in  1821  was  244,338  tons. 
The  pojmlation  in  the  interval  between  1790  and  1830  in- 
creased from  340,120  to  1,372,812, — a  rate  of  increase  not 
paralleled  in  any  other  of  tbe  old  States.(a)  Among  the  pub- 
lic improvements  in  tiie  State,  it  would  be  unpardonable  not 
to  mention  the  grand  canal  which  connects  Lake  Eric  with 
the  Hudson.  It  commences  in  tbe  (b)  neighbourhood  of  Al- 
bany, follows  the  course  of  tbe  Mohawk  river,  and  thence 
proceeding  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  southern  Bhorce  of  Lake 
Ontario,  it  joins  Lake  Erie  at  Dufialo.  It  is  362  miles  long, 
40  feet  wide  at  top,  2S  at  boltom,  and  4  deep,  and  has  an  ag- 
gregate rise  and  fall  of  634  feet,  wbicli  is  effected  by  Bl 
lucks.  It  was  begun  in  IBl',  will  be  finished  in  1824, (ft) 
and  cost  about  five  niiilinns  of  dollars.  Thecanalis  tbe  pro- 
perty of  the  State,  wbicli  advanced  the  funds  for  it^  execu- 
tion, and  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  noble  monument  of  (he 
opulence  and  public  spirit  of  so  small  a  community. 

It  is  impossible  to  praise  in  adequate  terms  tbe  cnligbt- 
eued  zeal  which  this  State  lias  shown  in  promoting  educa- 
lion.  According  (o  a  report  made  to  tbe  legislature  in 
Marcli    1824,  there   were  in  the  Stale,    in   1823,  no  less 
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than  7382  common  schools,  at  which  were  educated  ^^ 
400,534  young  persons,  being  27,000  more  than  the  whole  ^" 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  and  ""■"" 
actually  exceeding  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population.  In 
no  other  country  in  the  world,  as  the  reporter  observes,  is 
the  proportion  of  persons  attending  the  schools  nearly  so 
large.  There  are  besides,  40  academies,  and  five  colleges, 
which  receive  altogether  about  a  million  of  dollars  aunually. 
The  prevailing  religious  sects  are  the  Presbyterians,  Bap- 
tists, Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Dutch  Reformed,  German 
Lutherans,  Quakers,  &c.  all  of  which  support  their  own 
jireachers  without  receiving  any  assistance  from  the  State. 
The  constitution,  as  amended  in  1821,  vests  the  legislative 
power  in  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  elected, 
the  former  for  four  years,  the  latter  for  one,  by  all  the  free 
citizens  paying  state  taxes.  This  constitution  is  remarka- 
ble as  containing  (we  believe)  the  first  concession  of  political 
rights  to  the  free  blacks,  (a)  who  are  here  allowed  to  vote  at 
elections  if  they  have  been  citizens  three  years,  and  possess 
a  clear  freehold  of  250  dollars. 

Miw  Jersey  lies  between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  New 
and  occupies  an  area  of  6900  square  miles.  The  soil  is  ^^^^^y^ 
generally  sandy  and  poor  towards  the  coast,  and  hilly  in 
the  interior.  It  has  very  little  commerce,  but  a  considera- 
ble proportion  of  manufactures,  particularly  of  iron,  cotton, 
and  leather.  The  State  is  rather  deficient  in  common  schools, 
but  has  a  college  at  Princeton  which  enjoys  a  considerable 
reputation.(fr)  The  population  was  184,139  in  1790,  and 
^77j575  in  1820.  The  Presbyterians  are  the  most  numerous 
denomination. 

Pennsylvania.    The  name  of  Penn  gave  an  early  cele-  ff^."^*y^ 
brity  to  the  republic  of  Pennsylvania,    Tliis  benevolent 
individual,  who  received  his  grant  from  Charles  the  Second, 

(a)  [This  statefnent  is  by  no  means  correct.  No  distinction  is  made  between 
the  free  blacks  and  the  whites,  with  regard  to  tlic  right  of  voting  at  election?, 
by  the  constitutioos  of  Maine,  Hew  Hampshire,  Vermont,  MafsacbuscttF,  N<^w 
Jersey,  and  PenMykania.] — Am.  Ed. 

4/1)  [There  is  also  a  colletre  at  ifew  Brunewick-l — Am.  Ep. 
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in  ltj8l,  roi-rieii  out  a  great  number  of  Quakers  with  bimTl 
rrnm  Knglauil,  united  tlicm  into  a  political  Huciety  bj  a 
"cMittract  or  conAtitiiti'Mi,  nn<l  roiiniliHl  Pbiladcljiliia,  iihicb 
became  tbc  cnpital  of  tlic  Sliile.  For  Uic  lirst  time  the 
|>ectil)ar  principles  of  Hiis  sect  were  renilerad  pructicall; 
operative  in  tlie  coticerns  of  government,  itiiil  furnished  (he 
jiliilosopliers  of  Europe  witli  a  fine  tlieme  for  speculation. 
Feim  iiml  Iiin  followers,  unliicc  most  of  tlio  oilier  colonists, 
w«re  guided  by  sIHct  Justice  and  good  f&itli,  in  tlieir  trans- 
actiuns  with  the  litdiiiiis.  In  all  tlieir  public  proceedings 
there  was  seen  that  singular  plainness  of  speech,  and  pa- 
tnarchal  simplicity  which  characterize  the  Quakers:  pri- 
vHte  differences  were  adjusted  by  arbitrators  instead  of 
judgei;  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  motlier  country, 
the  Pcnnsylvantans  were  enabled  to  exhibit  the  remarkable 
spectacle  of  a  political  community  subsisting  uitliout  tbo 
smallest  trace  of  military  force  ;  for  the  Quakers  acted 
rigidly  on  the  principle  of  not  cnriying  arms,  and  for  a  long 
nnmber  of  years  there  was  not  even  a  militia  in  the  State.* 
As  the  numbers  and  business  of  the  colonists  increased, 
]iowever,  and  as  the  adherents  of  other  sects  multiplied, 
this  primitive  simplicity  gradually  disappeared;  but  mo- 
dern travellers  still  observe  traces  of  ils  existence,  in  the 
dobriety,  decorum,  and  orderly  habits  of  the  Philadelphians, 
and  in  the  general  moderation  of  the  Pennsylvaniaos  in  the 
political  aOairs  of  tlio  federal  body,  though  there  lias  been 
no  want  of  jealousies  and  bickerings  among  tlicmselves. 
Of  500  congregations  in  the  State,  in  1816, only  9T,  or  about 
one-fifth,  belonged  to  tlic  Quakers.  There  were,  at  the 
same  period,  86  congregations  of  Presbyterians,  94  of  Ger- 
man Calvinists,  74  of  German  Lutherans,  60  of  Baptists, 
26  of  Episcopalians,  and  a  few  of  other  sects.  According 
to  Dr.  Morse,  about  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  En- 
glish or  New  England  origin,  one-fourth  German,  one-eighth 
Irishf  and  the  remainder  Scots,  Welch,  Swedes,  and  Dutch. 
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Philadelpbia  is  situated  at  tlic  narrowest  part  of  tlie  bo 
isthmus  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers*  five  ^^ 
miles  above  the  point  of  confluence,  and  100  miles  from  *"" 
the  ocean.  Its  port  is  excellent,  though  liable  to  the  in- 
convenience of  being  shut  for  a  few  weeks  annually  by  the 
ice*  Large  merchant  ships  can  ascend  to  it  by  the  Schuyl- 
kill, and  ships  of  the  line  by  the  Delaware.  It  is  the  most 
regularly  built  large  town  in  the  United  States.  Its  prin- 
cipal streets  are  100  feet  wide,  and  the  others  not  less  than 
50:  they  are  shaded  witli  poplars,  tolerably  paved,  well 
lighted  at  night,  and  kept  remarkably  clean.  The  houses 
are  of  brick«  and  generally  of  three  stories.  There  arc 
many  handsomo  buildings  in  this  city,  and  two  which  are 
much  admired,  the  United  States  Bank,  and  the  Pennsylva- 
nla  Bank.  Philadelphia  is  distinguished  by  a  greater  num- 
ber of  philanthropic,  literary,  and  useful  institutions  than 
any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  Its  population  in  1820 
was  114,410. 

The  Philadelphia  prison  is  a  more  interesting  object  to  ^^j*^* 
humanity  than  the  most  gorgeous  palaces :  it  presents  the  sod.. 
practical  application  of  principles  which  worldly  men  have 
derided,  and  philosophy  has  upheld  without  daring  to  hope 
for  their  adoption.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  simple, 
with  rather  the  air  of  an  hospital  than  a  gaol.  **  On  entering 
the  court,^  says  an  intelligent  traveller,  **  I  found  it  full  of 
stone-cutters,  employed  in  sawing  and  preparing  large  blocks 
of  stone  and  marble;  smitlis  forges  were  at  work  on  one  side 
of  it,  and  the  whole  couii  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery  and 
double  tier  of  work-shops,  in  which  were  brush-makers,  tai- 
lors, shoemakers,  weavers,  all  at  their  several  occupations, 
labouring  not  only  to  defray  to  the  public  the  expenses  of 
their  confinement,  but  to  provide  the  means  of  their  own 
honest  subsistence  for  the  future.  I  passed  through  the 
shops,  and  paused  a  moment  in  the  gallery  to  look  down  on 
the  scene  below  :  it  had  none  of  the  usual  features  of  a  pri- 
son-house, neither  the  hardened  profligacy  which  scoffs  down 
its  awn  sense  of  guilt,  nor  the  hollow-eyed  sorrow  which 
wastes  in  a  living  death  of  unavailing  expiation :  there  was 
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BOOK    Deiihci'Vlicclankof  rliains,  nor  jcllof  cxcci'alinii,  liiit  a  Uai'd- 
I.XXX.    wopiiidg  body  ormeii,  who,  tliougli  sc{iaratci]  by  Justice  from 
society,  Mcrc  tint  supposfil  tii  iiavc  loxt  the  distinctive  attri- 
butes of  human  nature  :  they  were  treated  as  rational  beings 
operated  upon  by  rational  motives,  and  rt-pajing  Ihiu  treat- 
ment by  improved  hubits,  by  industry,  and  by  submiH^ion. 
They  had  been  pruQigatc,  they  were  sober  and  decent  in  be- 
haviour ;  tliry  had  beCR  idle,  they  were  actively  and  nsefully 
employed ;  they  Imd  disobeyed  the  laws,  they  submitted  (aiin- 
ed  as  they  \terc  ^^itb  all  kiiitla  of  utensils,]  to  the  guv  em- 
inent of  a  single  turnkey,  and  the  barrier  of  a  single  grating. 
Tiie  miracle  which  worked  alt  this  was  humanity,  addressing 
their  self-love,  through  iheii-  reason.     I  envied  America  this 
^H   system:    i  felt  a  pang  that  my  own  country  had  neither  the 
^^fe,  glory  to  have  invented,  nor  the  emulation  to  have  adopt' 
^K  ed  it."* 

^^H      When  the  principles  of  the  new  system  (a)  of  prison  disci- 
^^M  plinc  were llrst  recommended  by  Dr.  Rush,  in  ir87.thcy  wcrs 
^^B  considered  as  the  scheme  of  a  humane  heart  misled  by  a  wild 
^^B  and  visionary  imagination,  such  as  it  was  impossible,  from 
^^H  the  nature  of  man,  over  to  realize.  The  trial  was  niaile,  how - 
^^B  «ver,  after  much  opposition,  in  ir90.     The  eventual  success 
^^^    uf  the  system  has  vanquished  the  prejudicesof  the  great  ma- 
jority of  its  enemies,  and  tlio  prison  of  Philadelphia  is  be- 
come a  model  for  those  of  the  other  States.     According  to 
the  regulations,  tlie  criminni,  on  coming  into  gaol,  is  bathed 
and  clothed  in  the  prison  dress,  and  care  is  afterwards  taken 
to  make  him  keep  his  person  clean.     The  prisoners  sleep  on 
the  Hnnr  in  a  blanket,  about  thirty  in  one  room,  witii  a  lamp 
always  burning,  so  that  the  keeper  has  always  a  view  of  the 
aparlmrnt.     They  take  their  meals  with  alrict  regularity, 

■  by  the  sound  of  a  bel),  and  in  silence.  Their  fond  consists 
of  bread,  beef,  {in  small  quantity)  molasses,  potatoes,  mush, 
and  rice.     Spirits  and  beer  arc  never  allowed  to  enter  the 
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prison  \?a1l9.  There  is  a  sirk-rooniy  but  from  the  regularity  book 
of  their  lives,  disease  is  extremely  rare.  Work  suitable  to  l*"^ 
the  age  and  capacity  of  the  convicts  is  assigned  them,  and  an 
account  opened  with  each.  They  are  charged  with  their 
board  and  clothes,  the  fine  imposed  by  the  State,  and  expense 
of  prosecution,  and  arc  credited  for  their  work.  At  the 
expiration  of  their  time  of  servitude  half  the  amount  of  the 
sum  left,  if  any,  after  deducting  the  charges,  is  paid  to 
them.  As  the  board  is  low,  the  labour  constant,  and  the 
working  hours  gi*eater  than  among  mechanics,  they  easily 
earn  more  than  their  expenses.  On  several  occasions  the 
balance  paid  to  a  convict  has  amounted  to  more  than  100 
dollars;  in  one  instance  it  was  150;  and  from  10  to  40 
dollars  are  commonly  paid.  When,  from  the  nature  of  the 
work  at  which  the  convict  has  been  employed,  or  from  his 
weakness,  his  labour  does  not  amount  to  more  than  the 
charges  against  him,  he  is  furnished  with  money  to  bear 
his  expenses  home  to  his  place  of  residence.  The  price  of 
boarding  is  16  cents  (about  9d.)  a  day.  Corporal  punish- 
ment is  prohibited  on  all  occasions,  the  keepers  carrying  no 
weapon,  not  even  a  stick ;  but  reliance  is  placed  for  the 
correction  of  hardened  criminals  chiefly  on  the  terrors  of 
solitary  confinement.  The  cells  for  this  purpose  are  six 
feet  by  eight,  and  nine  feet  high :  light  is  admitted  by  a 
small  window,  placed  above  the  reach  of  the  person  con- 
fined. No  conversation  can  take  place  but  by  vociferation, 
and  as  this  would  be  heard,  it  would  lead  to  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  time  of  punishment.  The  prisoner  is  therefore 
abandone<l  to  the  gloomy  severity  of  his  own  reflections, 
nis  food  consists  of  only  half  a  pound  of  bread  per  day. 
No  nature  has  been  found  so  stubborn  as  to  hold  out  against 
this  punishment,  or  to  incur  it  a  second  time.  Some  vete- 
rans in  vice  have  declared  their  preference  of  death  by  the 
gallows  to  a  further  continuance  in  that  place  of  torment- 
Finally,  as  a  security  against  abuses,  visiting  inspectors  at- 
tend the  prison  at  least  twice  a-week,  to  examine  into  the 
whole  of  its  economy,  hear  the  grievances,  and  receive  the 
petitions  of  the  prisoners,  lay  monthly  reports  before  the 


and 

B«eK  Board  of  Contrul,  and  in  evci7  imint  itiauro  tlic  n-gulari- 
I  I.SXX.  (j,  nf  |j,p  eyetem.  As  piinislirnriits  arc  but  iiercssary  criifl, 
and  hottet-cr  judiciously  ronduclfd  will  not  deliver  society 
from  rrimo,  it  is  not  to  be  Fsitcrtrd  that  tlie  best  itoviscd 
plan  slinuld  give  univeriiul  sat  i.i  fart  ion.  Arronlingly  oh- 
JcctiuiH  iiavf'  been  raiucd  to  tliiH  syHlem,  and  lis  mildness 
has  been  represeiitecl  as  a  ternplation  la  guilt.  But  tbe  best 
inroi'iDed  (HTsoRH  in  the  United  States  arc  decidedly  of 
opinion  tUat  it  lias  dirainlHhed  cninet  uiiile  11  bas  saved  e%- 
]irnfic  to  tlie  State,  and  suffering  tu  tbe  criminal,  and  in 
abort,  that  it  is  I'ecommendcd  by  aound  |iu)icy  s\s  much  as 
by  humanity. 

Pennsylvania  unites  in  a  more  equal  degree  than  any  oi' 
its  associates,  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  with  tlto 
commercial  character.  Tlie  metiiods  of  improving  the 
breeds  of  cattle,  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  use  of  manures, 
and  all  tho  leading  branches  of  husbandry,  are  said  to  be 
better  understood  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  any  other  part 
of  (he  United  States.  Among  its  manufactures  those  of 
iron,  establislied  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  westrrn  side  of  the 
Alleghnnies,  are  considerable  in  amnunl,  and  progressive- 
ly increasing,  in  consequence  of  local  advantages  of  the 
place,  which  is  situated  in  (lie  midst  of  abundant  mines  of 
iron  and  coal,  and  has  great  facilities  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  its  products  by  the  Ohio.  According  to  the  amount 
of  its  exports,  (in  18S0,)  Pennsylvania  holds  the  third  place 
among  the  States  of  the  Union,  Now  York  occupying  the  first, 
and  Massachusetts  the  second.  The  capital  too,  which  is 
tite  residence  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  scientific 
characters,  and  men  of  letters  in  the  United  States,  prints 
and  circulates  a  greater  number  of  books,  journals,  maps, 
and  engravingo,  than  any  other  city  in  America.  Its  me- 
dical institution  enjoys  a  high  rejxitulion,  and  bids  fair  in 
a  short  time  to  rival  the  best  medical  srhoola  in  Europe. 
The  State  is  but  indifferently  supplied  with  common  schools, 
and  the  |ieoplc,  especially  those  of  German  and  Swedish 
nrigin,  are  not  so  well  educated  as  the  New  Englanders. 
The  legislative  powei-  is  vested  in  n  Senate  and  Hnuso  of 
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ReprcsentatiTes,  elected  by  the  whole  male  population  of  book 
full  age.  The  population  of  Pennsylvania  in  1820  was  ^^^^^^ 
1,049*458.     Area  43»950  square  mile^  ' 

What  holds  true  of  the  state  of  manners  in  this  State,  Manners ii 
may  be  applied  to  those  of  the  middle  States  generally t  ^^^  ™*^^' 
and  may  be  taken  as  descriptive  of  the  best  society  in  Ame« 
rica.    In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania*  the  people  gene- 
rally are  perhaps  less  intelligent  than  in  Massachusetts, 
but  at  the   same  time  less  pertinacious  and   intolerant* 
Though  persons  in  genteel  cirrumstances  abound  in  Philar 
delphia*  society  has  not  yet  attained  those  graces  and  that 
refinement  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  highest  class- 
es in  £urope.     **  By  society,''  says  a  traveller  already 
quoted,  *^  I  mean  the  art  of  combining  social  qualities  so 
as  to  produce  the  highest  degree  of  rational  enjoyment: 
this  supposes  a  common  stock  of  ideas  on  subjects  general- 
ly interesting,  and  a  manner  of  giving  them  circulation,  by 
which  the  self-love  of  each  may  be  at  once  roused  and  sa- 
tisfied.   Public  amusements,  the  arts,  and  such  literary  and 
philosophical  topics,  as  require  taste  and  sensibility,  with- 
out a  fatiguing  depth  of  erudition,  a  morality  rather  grace- 
ful than  austere,  and  a  total  absence  of  dogmatism  on  all 
fiubjects,  constitute  many  of  the  materials  Tor  such  an  inter- 
course.   In  Philadelphia  public  amusements  are  nothing ; 
the  fine  arts  are  little  considered,  because  every  man  is  suf- 
ficiently occupied  with  his  own  business.    For  the  same  rea- 
son, questions  of  mere  speculation  in  literature  or  philosophy 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  waste  of  time ;  in  morality  every 
thing  is  precise ;  in  religion  all  is  dogma.    It  may  seem 
strange  that  a  people  so  generally  well  informed  as  the 
Americans,  should  be  so  little  sensible  to  literary  enjoy- 
ments; not  less  curious  is  it,  that  the  freest  people  upon 
earth  should  be  straight-laced  in   morality,  and  dogmatical 
in  religion.    A  moment's  consideration  will  solve  this  seem- 
ing inconsistency.    The  Americans  read  for  improvement^ 
and  to  make  a  practical  application  of  their  knowledge: 
they  collect  honey  for  the  hive,  not  to  lavish  its  sweet- 
ness in  social  intercourse :  hence  the  form  is  less  consider- 
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SooK  cd  than  the  matter;  bii(  it  is  tlie  form  whicli  is  principally  ^ 
^^^^  the  subject  of  taste.  Again  piquanc;  in  conversation  aop- 
poses  a  certain  persiflage,  a  latitude  in  opinion,  which  al- 
lows every  thing  to  lie  Kaiil  on  every  subject,  provided  it  ii 
said  well.  This  kind  of  freedom,  which  appertains  per- 
haps tn  a  orniptinn  of  existing  institutions,  is  singularly 
inapplirablcto  arountry  in  which  all  moral  duties  are  pn- 
sitive;  and  whatever  is  [fisitive  admits  neither  of  specula- 
tion nor  discussion.  The  American,  silent  and  reflecting, 
occupies  himself  very  little  with  the  eflect  of  what  he  says. 
■  "  Briller  dans  ta  societi"  is  to  )iim  an  unmeaning  phrase; 

his  politeness  is  no  n^flrctioD  of  his  feelings,  biitaii  artificial 
form  he  has  bormwed  to  hide  a  vacuum ;  and  what  should 
have  induced  a  sensible  people  to  borrow  a  trapping  so  un- 
suited  to  their  character?  the  vanity,  probably,  to  rival 
the  nations  of  Europe  yi  manners  as  well  as  in  arts  and 
power.  Accumplishinents  among  females  are  in  the  same 
predicament  with  politeness  among  the  males ;  they  are  cul- 
tivated upon  a  principle  of  vanity  to  imitate  the  ladies  of 
Europe;  but  they  seldom  enrich  the  understanding,  or  give  ele- 
gance to  the  manners.*  This  applies  however  to  the  wealthier 
P  classes.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great  body  of 
the  people  arc  superior  to  those  of  any  European  country  in 
everything  relating  cither  to  morals  or  conduct.  Their 
situation  denies  them  reflnement ;  but  they  never  betray  that 
clownish  and  downcast  air  whicli  marks  the  degraded  con- 
dition of  the  i>casantry  of  the  old  world.  They  are  better 
informed,  and  more  active  in  their  habits,  as  well  as  more 
independent  in  their  circumstances ;  they  have  that  reliiince 
on  themselves  which  gi\es  tu  their  manners  the  charm  of 
being  unconstrained  and  natural,  and  that  manliness  of 
character  and  self  res|)ect  which  elevates  tliem  above  mean 
practices  and  degrading  vices.  An  American  artisan  or  la- 
bourer does  not  feel  that  rank,  office,  or  wealth,  is  necessary 
to  entitle  him  to  open  his  lips.  He  never  forgets  that  h 
a  man,  and  that  those  around  him  nro  nothing  more. 
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Ddaware  is  the  (a)  least  populous  State  in  the  Union^  and    book 
the  smallest  in  extent  except  Rhode  Island.     Its  soil  is  but    ^^^^^ 
moderately  fertile ;  it  has  little  shipping ;  but  its  manufac- 
tares  are  considerable.    Area  2060  square  miles.    Popula- 
tion 72,749  in  1820. 

In  our  progress  south  ward,  Jifaryland  is  the  first  State  Maryian 
in  which  slavery  exists  to  any  considerable  extent^  for  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  the  slaves  are  few 
in  numberf  and  constantly  decreasing.  It  is  here  also  that 
the  system  of  husbandry  peculiar  to  the  southern  States 
begins.  The  staple  of  Maryland  is  tobacco,  a  plant  to 
which  the  farmers  of  the  States  farther  north  are  almost 
strangers,  and  which  is  here  cultivated  by  the  labour  of 
slaves.  The  negroes  work  in  sets;  the  seed  is  sown  in 
beds  of  fine  mould,  and  transplanted  in  the  beginning  of 
May.  The  plants  are  set  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
feet  from  each  other,  and  are  tilled  and  kept  continually  free 
from  weeds.  When  as  many  leaves  have  shot  out  as  the 
soil  will  nourish  to  advantage,  the  top  of  the  plant  is  broken 
off  to  prevent  its  growing  higher.  It  is  carefully  kept  clear 
of  worms,  and  the  suckers  which  put  up  between  the  leaves, 
are  taken  off  at  proper  times,  till  the  plant  arrives  at  per- 
fection, which  is  in  August.  When  the  leaves  turn  of  a 
brownish  colour,  and  begin  to  be  spotted,  tlie  plant  is  cut 
down,  and  hung  up  to  dry,  after  having  sweated  in  heaps 
over  night.  When  it  can  be  handled  without  crumbling, 
the  leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stalk,  tied  in  bundles,  and 
packed  for  exportation  in  hogsheads  containing  800  or  900 
pounds.  No  suckers  or  ground  leaves  are  allowed  to  be 
merchantable.  About  6000  plants  yield  1000  pounds  of 
tobacco. 

Maryland,  considering  its  extent  and  population,  ranks 
high  as  a  commercial  State.  Its  commercial  capital,  Bal- 
timore, has  had  a  more  rapid  growth  than  any  town  in 
the  United  States,  or  perhaps  in  the  would.    In  1750  it 

(a)  [By  the  last  ceuius,  thatori820,  the  population  ofDelairarr  (. rcetdtd  ihi^r 
of  lllinoii,  and  also  that  of  Missoyn.j — A.m.  Ed. 
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consisted  of  hall'  a  dozen  of  houses  built  roiinil  tim  boad  of 
llie  ba;;  in  1790  itr;  population  vas  13,S03.  &»d  in  IsaOt 
'  63,7S8.  It  \i»»  an  rxcrllfrit  tiarbwir,  itnd  a  greater  amoant 
ofaliipiiing  ttiaii  Mxy  ptirtiiitliv  UititcO  Stutus,  except  Mew 
York  and  Boston.  Ita  inercliitnts  are  ilistinguislicd  by  Ikm- 
pittttitj-.  poliflheil  mannei-B,  an  extraordinary  spirit  of  entrr- 
fri^Pt  untl  a  ati^ng  attariiinent  to  republican  principles. 
Murylanil  was  first  settled  by  a  colony  of  CatliuUcsin  1634, 
ivlia  had  llie  credit  of  establishing  a  full  religioua  toleration 
at  an  early  ppriod.  It  still  rontnins  a  gieater  number  of 
persons  of  this  denomination  than  all  the  other  States  put 
together.  Annapolis,  the  scat  of  the  governinenti  contains 
Si60  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  State  in  1&20  was 
407,359,  including  107,398  staves.  Area  10,800  squapsJ 
miles.  M 

Virginia,  tlie  lirnt  in  order,  and  the  most  powerful  and  1 
populous  of  the  southern  States,  includes  a  -surface  larger 
than  that  of  England,  and  greatly  diversilied  in  soil  and 
climate.  The  eastern  coast  is  poor  and  sandy,  and  rather 
unhealthy;  the  valleys  between  the  ridges  of  tho  Allegba- 
nies  are  fertile  and  salubrious,  and  inhabited  by  an  unconi- 
nionly  tall  and  vigorous  rare  of  men.  West  of  the  moun- 
tains the  rlimale  is  temperate  and  agreeable.  Tlie  upper 
country  raises  excellent  nbeat;  tobacco  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated between  tidrwater  and  the  mountains  :  and  rice,  with 
sumo  cotton,  grows  near  the  coast.  The  first  civilized  settle- 
ment made  in  the  United  States,  was  on  James  River,  in  this 
State,in  1607.  The  adventurers,  who  increased  from  year  to 
year,  were  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  females* 
to  import  wives  by  order,  as  they  imparted  merchandize. 
It  is  recorded  that  ninety  girls,  "young  and  uncornipt," 
came  to  the  Virginia  market  in  1620,  and  sixty  in  16SI,  alt 
of  whom  found  a  ready  sale.  The  price  of  each,  at  Grat^: 
was  too  )iounda  of  tobacco,  but  afterwards  rose  to  150.* 
"What  the  prirao  cost  was  in  England  is  not  staled.  ' 

The  illustrious  Washington,  the  brightest  model  of  a 
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patriot  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  was  a  native  of  Yirgi-  BWi 
nia,  which  boasts  of  giving  foar  Presidents  to  the  United  ^^"^^^ 
States  out  of  five  who  have  held  office  since  the  present 
constitution  was  established.  Washington  was  born  is 
1752f  appointed  Commander  in  Chief  in  1775^  elected  Pre- 
sident in  1789 ;  he  retired  from  that  office  in  1797^  and  died 
in  1799. 

Virginia  is  but  indiflerently  supplied  with  the  means  of 
education;  but  in   1811  the  legislature  set  apart  a  sin, 
which  has  been  increased  by  subsequent  grants  to  a  million 
of  dollars*  for  founding  schools,  academies,  and  a  nni- 
versity.    If  the  latter  is  established  on  the  large  and  com- 
prehensive plan  projected,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  perfect 
institutions  of  the  kind,  (a)  Virginia  is  deficient  in  churcbeSf 
but  religion  is  making  progress.    The  most  considerablo 
sects  are  the  Baptists  and  Methodists*    The  Presbyterians^ 
Episcopalians,  and  Friends,  arc  next  in  numbers.   The  Vir- 
ginians are  firm  republiratis,  polite,  frank,  hospitabky  gene- 
rous, and  high-spirited ;  but  they  are  accused  of  pride,  indo- 
lence, irascibility,  and  otfier  bad  qualities,  nourished  by  the 
existence  of  slavery.    Estimating  by  the  amount  of  its  esh 
ports,  in  1820,  Virginia  holds  only  the  eighth  rank  aDMNig 
the  commercial  States.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  tobac- 
co, flour,  Indian  corn,  pork,  lumber,  coals.  Its  manufactures 
are  chiefly  domestic,  except  those  of  iron,  lea<l,  and  small 
arms,  which  are  on  a  considerable  scale.    Richmond,  the 
chief  town,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  falls  of  James  River, 
and  contained  12,067  inhabitants  in  1820.    The  population 
ofthe  State  in  1790  was  747,610,  and  in  1820,  1,065,366, 
tiie  latter  number  including  425,153  slaves.    Area  64,000 
square  miles. 

Betfreen  Maryland  and  Virginia  lies  the  Federal  District  Federal 
of  Cdlmmbiaf  compreliending  a  space  of  ten  miles  square,  i>is<"ct. 
which  forms  the  seat  of  the  federal  government,  and  is  placed 
under  its  exclusive  authority.    Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this 
district^  on  an  angle  formed  by  the  Potomac  and  another 

(a'j  [The  University  of  Virginia  was  organized  iu  March,  1825,  and  by  thn 
S«»ptcraber  following  it  had  admired  IIG  students,! — Am.  Ep. 
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c  stream,  is  tlic  city  of  Washington,  tlic  notniiial  caiiital  of  fte 
•  United  States.  It  is  laid  uut  on  a  i-egular  [ilan,  witli  a  refep- 
~~  cnce  to  the  inequalities  of  tbe  ground,  so  that  tlic  public  edi- 
fices, and  the  large  squares  and  areas,  gcncraily  occup}'  sites 
which  command  extensive  pros|iects.  St)i])s  of  hurden  can 
come  up  to  the  town;  and  Ity  tbe  I'otnmac  and  Shcnandoali 
tbe  city  communicates  with  an  extt-nsive  and  fertile  back 
country.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  the  slow  griiwth 
of  Washington  has  diaappointrd  I)te  Ainrricans  much.  The 
]inpnIatioii  of  the  Federal  City  in  182u  was  only  13,347,  and 
that  of  the  DiFitrict,  including  Genrgctiiwn  and  Alexandria, 
33,039,  of  whom  6,377  were  slaves,  and  4,048  free  persons 
of  colour.  The  Capitol  is  rot  yet  compieted,  but  is  alloncd 
to  be  a  very  fine  building.  It  contains  chambers  for  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Keprcsentntivcs,  apartments  for  tlio 
Supreme  Courtof  the  United  States,  the  national  library,  &c. 
The  President's  bouse  is  a  handsome  building,  funiisheri  at 
the  public  expense,  and  especially  appropriated  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Chief  Magistrate. 

Mrth  Carolina  resembles  Virginia  in  climate,  soil,  and 
'  the  character  of  its  population.  The  alluvial  tract  along  tbo 
coast  is  low,  sandy  and  barren,  abounding  in  swamps,  which 
produce  cedars.  The  roast  is  covered  by  a  line  of  sand  banks, 
which  render  access  to  the  bays  and  rivers  cstrcmrly  diffi- 
cult, and  are  the  cause  of  numerous  shipwrecks.  The  potato 
is  indigenous  in  this  State,  and  is  supposed  tu  have  been  con- 
veyed from  hence  to  Ireland  in  1587  or  1588,«  Tbe  North 
Carolinians  are  mostly  planters,  and  live  from  half  a  mile 
to  three  or  four  miles  from  each  other  on  (heir  plantations. 
In  tbe  upper  country  they  arc  farmers.  There  is  no  general 
provision  fur  thesupjHirt  of  schools  in  this  State,  hut  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  murals  and  religion,  has  been  making  pro 
gross  since  tbo  late  war.  The  iegisilative  power  invested  ll 
a  Senate  elected  by  the  landholders,  and  a  house  of  Coal 
mona  elected  bj  all  that  pay  taxes.  The  Methodists, 
tists,  and  Presbyterians,  arc  the  predominant  sects.  Ttlll 
Slat«  has  few  manufactures  except  of  the  donieslic  kind :  an4  j 
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its  conunerce  is  chiefly  with  the  other  States.  Population  in  book 
1790,  d93f751,  and  in  1820»  638,829.  Area  43,300  square  I^XXX. 
miles. 

SouiJi  Ckirolina  exhibits  the  character  peculiar  to  the^outh 
slave  States,  perhaps  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other   ^^^ '°'' 
section  of  the  Union.     The  planters  are  the  most  opulent 
of  their  class,  and  it  is  only  in  this  State  that  the  slaves  ex- 
ceed the  free  inhabitants  in  nnniber.     To  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  the  country  is  low,  flat, 
sandy,  and  unhealthy.    The  rivers  here  are  bordered  with 
marshes,  in  which  are  produced  large  crops  of  rice.    Above 
this,  and  reaching  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  is  a  fertile 
<;ountry,    beautifully  diversified    with   hill  and  dale,  and 
richly  wooded.     In  addition  to  many  of  the  fruits  of  the 
northern  States,   South  Carolina  produces  oranges,  limes, 
lemons,  figs,  and  pomegranates.    The  low  country  is  uni- 
Tersally  occupied  by  planters,   who  cultivate   the  ground 
by  slaves;    in  the  upper  country  the  population  consists 
chiefly  of  farmers,   who  work  with  their  own  hands.     Cot- 
ton, the  great  staple  of  the   State,  is  of  tliree  varieties. 
The  black  seed  cotton  is  grown  on   the  sea  islands,  and  in 
the  low  country :  it  produces  a  fine  white  fleece,  of  a  silky 
appearance,  very  strong,  and  of  a  long  good  staple.     Oreen 
se^f  or  upland  cotton,  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  middle  and 
upper  country,    produces    a    white    fleece,    good,  but  of 
shorter  staple,  and   inferior  to  the  other.    It  adheres  so 
closely   to  the  seed,  that,  till  the  invention  of  the  cotton 
gin,  by  Mr.   Whitney,  it  was  not  worth  cleaning.      That 
invention  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  southern 
States.    I'be  J^ankten  cotton,  raised   chiefly  in  the  middle 
and  upper  country  for  family  use,  retains  the  Nankeen  co- 
lour as  long  as  it  is  worn.    The  cultivation  of  rice  is  ne- 
cessarily limited  to    lands   that    admit  of   irrigation — to 
swamps  on  bays,  creeks,  and  rivers  overflowed  by  the  tide, 
and  to  inland  swamps  with  reservoirs  of  water.    Inland 
plantations  yield  from  600  to  1500  pounds  of  clean  rice 
per  acre  j  tide  plantations  from  1200  to  1500,  and  the  best 
as  high  as  8400  per  acre.    Rice  is  sown  in  flio  tide  lands 
vol.  V.  13 
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abniit  ^utli  Marcli.  and  in  llie  inltind  swamps  about  the  • 
•  cond  wpfic  of  April.  The  land  is  previously  turned  up  with 
"  llie  ph>ugh  or  hoe,  and  then  drilled  hy  the  same  instrument 
into  trenrhes.  In  tliese  the  rice  is  sown  from  one  to  two 
hushelH  |»cr  acre.  The  tide  planters  then  flow  the  fielils 
with  water,  koeping  it  on  from  two  to  four  days.  This 
kills  tlio  worm  and  starts  the  grain,  which  appears  five  or 
six  days  afterwards.  It  is  commonly  hoed  three  times  du- 
ring its  growth,  and  in  the  second  hoeing  the  grass  in  pick- 
ed up  by  the  hand  from  the  trenches,  and  the  rice  is  then 
overflowed  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  As  the  water  is  gra> 
dually  drawn  off,  the  plants  branch,  and  on  the  number  of 
branches  depends  the  size  of  the  crop,  each  branch  produc- 
ing one  car  of  from  100  to  300  grains.  Three  months  af- 
ter sowing  it  begins  to  joint,  blossom,  and  form  the  ear.  It 
is  then  overtlowed  till  harvest,  which  commences  in  the  end 
of  August  near  the  sea,  and  in  September  is  general  through 
the  State.  The  rice  grounds,  thus  alternately  wet  and  dry, 
infect  the  air  with  noxious  exhalations,  and  spread  bilious 
and  intermitting  fevers  among  the  negroes  who  labour  them, 
and  the  white  settlers  who  live  in  their  vicinity.  A  single 
plantation  has  often  rendered  a  considerable  town  unhealthy. 
Rice  was  introduced  into  Carolina  from  Madagascar  only 
in  1693. 

The  Carolinians,  says  Dr.  Harasay,  combine  the  love  of 
liberty,  hospitality,  charity,  and  a  sense  of  honour,  with 
dissipation,  indolence,  and  a  disposition  to  contract  debts. 
Hunting  and  dancing  arc  favourite  diversions,  and  music 
is  cultivated  with  much  diligence  and  success.  The  plant- 
ers, who  form  the  leading  class,  and  have  large  incomes, 
Jive  at  their  ease,  are  high  minded,  and  possess  much  of 
that  dignity  of  character  which  belongs  to  our  independent 
country  gentlemen.  The  farmers,  who  have  few  or  no 
slaves,  are  active,  industrious,  and  more  simple  in  their  man- 
ners. The  Women  are  generally  well  educated,  and  many  of 
them  possess  refined  manners,  and  cultivated  minds.  Their 
natural  ?ivacity  is  tempered  by  sweetness  of  disposition  and 
Aacretion.    They  are  afhctionate  wiven.  (laughters,  and  no- 
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there ;  tliejr  enjoy  prosperity  without  ostentatioiit  and  bear  ■^^ 
advereity  with  patience  and  dignity.  '*  Indolence,  igno- 
rance* and  dissipation/'  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hall*  *' are  lead- ' 
ing  traits  in  the  character  of  the  planters  of  the  southern 
States.'^  The  manners  of  the  lower  classes  are  depraved 
and  brutal ;  those  of  the  upper,  corrupted  by  power,  are  fre- 
quently arrogant  and  assuming.  Unused  to  restraint  or 
contradiction  of  any  kind,  they  are  necessarily  quarrelsome; 
and  in  their  quarrels  the  native  ferocity  of  their  hearts 
breaks  out  Duelling  is  not  only  in  general  vogue  and 
fashion,  but  is  practised  with  circumstances  of  peculiar 
vindictiveness.  **  It  is  usual  when  two  persons  have  agreed 
to  fight,  for  each  to  go  out  regularly  and  practise  at  a 
mark,  in  the  presence  of  their  friends,  during  the  interval 
which  precedes  their  meeting :  one  of  the  parties  therefore 
commonly  falls."  It  may  be  added,  that  the  roads^  bridges, 
inns,  and  public  conveyances,  are  worae  in  the  southern 
than  in  the  northern  states ;  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  are  in  a  more  backward  state;  education  and  knowledge 
are  less  generally  diffused,  and  the  press  is  much  less  ac- 
tive ;  there  is  less  inland  trade,  and  less  shipping  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population ;  less,  in  short,  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, and  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  improvement 

The  exports  of  South  Carolina  exceed  those  of  any  one 
of  the  southern  States,  except  Louisiana,  which  is  properly 
the  outlet  of  the  whole  western  country.  Cotton  and  rice 
are  the  leading  articles,  after  which  may  be  classed  timber^ 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  beef,  pork,  indigo,  and  tobacco. 
Charleston,  the  principal  town,  contained  24,780  inhabitants 
in  18S0 ;  it  is  the  most  considerable  port  for  trade  between 
Baltimore  and  New  Orleans.  The  population  of  South  Ca- 
rolina in  1790  was  240,073,  including  107,094  slaves.  In 
18fi0it  was  502,741,  including  258,475  slaves;  so  that  the 
number  of  the  latter  has  increased  faster  than  that  of  the 
freemen.    Area  S0,080  square  miles. 

As  there  is  a  great  uniformity  both  in  the  physical  cir« 
eumstances  of  the  southern  States,  and  the  character  of 
the  population^  it  .will  not  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
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others  Riticli   in   detail.     Oeorgia,   like   the  Slate  last  dt- 
scribctl,  consists  of  two  tracts  of  l»n(l,  an  HJIiivial  plain  to- 

"waiils  tlic  coast,  covered  witii  santlN,  iiitcrmixcil  willi 
swanip^i;  ond  a  rulling  iiiiliiml  coutilry  of  good  soil  to- 
wards tlio  mountains.  'I'lic  produce  and  <-xpni'ts  m-o  simi' 
Jar  to  tliDso  ol  South  CHt-oliiiii,  aiitl  il  tins  few  maoufac- 
tiirea,  except  of  tlie  doincHlic  kind.  Tlie  Hi-Ht  »!eltli-i»ent 
in  this  State  was  farmed  m  1733  liy  coloni'sts  frum  Brilaiiii 
wlio  wei-o  sent  out  with  a  grant  ol  money  by  I'uiliament. 
Tho  population  of  Georgia  in  1700.  was  S2.548.  Hnd 
tBSO,  it  had  increased  to  340,989,  of  whom  149,C56  wei 
slaves,  (a)     Area  58, ° 00  square  miles. 

Jitalama  was  raised  to  t)ie  rank  of  a  State  only  in  181! 
In  soil,  climate,  and  productions,  it  resembles  South  Ca- 
rolina and  Georgia ;  but  it  should  bo  mentioned  that,  in  the 
latter  Slate,  as  well  as  in  Alabama,  the  sugar  cane  is  now 
cultivated  to  some  extent.  Cotton  is  the  staple.  Tlie  State 
liaa  wisely  made  provision,  in  laying  out  the  public  lands,  for 
tbesupport  of  schools.  Population  in  I8S0,(6)  137,901, of 
wbom  41,859  were  slaves.     Area  50,800  s<iuaro  miles. 

li-  Mississippi  was  received  into  the  Union,  as  an  independent 
State,  in  1817.  The  soil,  produce,  and  climate,  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  pi-eceding  Slates.  Cotton  is  tlie  staple,  and 
sugar  is  cultivated  to  some  extent.  The  population  was 
75,448  in  1830,  exclusive  of  Indians,  of  whom  there  are  a 
great  number  in  the  State.  Area  43,350  square  miles. 
Louisiana  was  the  name  originally  given  to  the 
country  west  of  the  i-iver  MissiKsijipi ;  but  it  is  now 
stricted  to  a  distrirt  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  extendii^i 
from  the  Mexiran  Gulf  to  tlio  Ihiet} -third  pariitlel,  ai 
which  was  erected  into  a  Slate  in  1811.  The  soutltcr«( 
BOCltonof  this  State  includes  lite  Delta  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  country  about    the    mouths    of   the   river   foe   thirif 

(n)  [Prputniion  of  GrnrgiB,  >n  IB34,  393,B9!I,  of  wbom  ITO.ei 

gfcotout.] — Am  Ed. 

(^)  [Tti.«n>,,.r.f  Atab.mi  ii.  IflSO,  ns  give.,  i.hove,  «M(.lm|,d 
1U,3I7  ;  aed  in  IRZ4,  Ih*  poiiulaiian  nm  1«T,IW0.]— AM,  F.P. 
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miles  is  one  continued  swamp,  destitute  of  trees,  and  co-  boo 
verod  with  a  species  of  coarse  reed  four  or  five  feet  high.  ^^^ 
Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  the  prosjiect  fi'om  a 
ship's  mast,  while  passing  the  immense  waste.  The  Mis- 
sissippi flows  up<in  a  raised  ridge  or  platform,  its  two 
banks  forming  long  mounds  which  are  eU^vated  many  feet 
abo\e  the  general  le\cl  of  the  country.  Its  watei-s  are  low- 
est in  October,  and  during  the  height  of  the  inundation 
in  June,  they  flow  over  the  lower  parts  of  the  banks,  and 
cover  the  adjacent  country.  From  lat.  d!2*  to  31%  the 
breadth  of  the  overflown  lands  is  about  twenty  miles; 
from  31°  to  30%  it  is  about  forty  miles.  Below  SO  the 
waters  often  co\er  the  whole  country.  The  whole  extent 
of  lands  over  which  the  inundation  reaches  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Red  River,  is  estimated  at  10,890  square  miles ; 
but  within  this  surface  there  are  many  tracts  which  are 
never  covered.  The  best  lands  consist  of  the  immediate 
banks  of  the  river  which  are  from  a  mile  to  a  milo  and 
a  half  broad,  and  are  seldom  or  never  overflowed.  Tbey 
are  extremely  rich,  and  sell  by  the  front  acre^  the  depth 
of  each  tract  being  forty,  and  sometimes  eighty  acre^ ;  but 
only  the  twenty  acres  nearest  the  ri\er  are  dry  enough  to 
be  susceptible  of  cultivation.  To  protect  this  ground  from 
inundation,  a  lev-'Cf  or  artificial  embankment  of  earth,  from 
five  feet  to  thirty  in  height  is  raised  uiion  the  natural  bank 
of  the  river,  at  the  dist.mce  of  thirty  or  for  y  yards  back 
from  tlie  usual  margin  of  the  water.  Each  proprietor  is 
bound  to  keep  up  the  levte  in  front  of  his  o^n  land,  and 
on  some  plantations  one-sixth  of  the  annual  labour  is  em- 
ployed in  repairing  these  works.  The  water  sometimes 
bursts  these  artificial  barriers,  and  rushes  out  with  a  noise 
like  the  roaring  of  a  cataract,  boiling  and  foaming  end 
tearing  every  thing  before  it.  When  a  breach  of  this 
kind  is  made,  which  is  called  a  crevassCf  the  inhabitants, 
for  miles  above  and  below  abandon  every  employment,  and 
hasten  to  the  spot,  where  every  exertion  is  made,  night  and 
day,  to  re-establisb  the  levee ;  but  more  frequently  the  de- 
structive element  is  auflered  to  take  its  course.    The  con- 
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BOOK    sequences  are,  that  the  flond  overthrows  tho  buildings,  airi 
xzsx.    swee)i9  away  the  crop,  and  often  the  soil,  leuving  the  sur- 
facc  strewed  with  numerous  logs  and  trees,  which  must  be 
destroyed  berore  the  land  can  be  again  cultivated. 

The  staple  productions  of  LouiHiana  are  cotton,  sugar, 
and  rice.  The  cotton  plantations  arc  the  inoHt  extensive, 
but  those  of  sugar  are  rapidly  increasing  in  the  snutUern 
parts  of  the  State.  There  is  a  vast  extent  of  lands  adapt* 
ed  to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  manufactures  of  the 
State  are  extremely  inconsiderable.  Its  commerce  is  great, 
and  is  daily  augmenting.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixeil 
race,  composed  of  French,  Spaniards,  Americans,  Cana- 
diana,  Germans,  Africans,  and  their  descendants.  The 
planters  live  in  a  splendid  and  luxurious  style;  the  farmern 
enjoy  a  rnugh  abundance,  are  brave  and  hospitable,  but  un- 
polished. The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and,  till  1813,  there  vaa  no  Protestant  church  In  the 
State.  Dancing,  gambling,  and  theatrical  nmusements 
were  common  after  the  morning  mass  on  Sundays.  Lau-  , 
dable  efforts  have  of  late  been  made  to  increase  the  nieaW 
of  education,  wliich  havf  hitheKn  been  deplorably  neglei 
ed.  Of  the  French  inhabitants  not  one  in  ten  can  re«« 
New  Orleans,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  tli,e  left  bai 
of  the  Mississippi,  105  mites  from  its  mouth  by  the  coun 
of  the  river.  Ttie  French  language  is  used  here  to  a  c 
siderable  extent,  but  the  English  now  predominates.  Of 
Ave  newspapers,  three  arc  printed  tn  English,  and  two  in 
both  languages.  In  the  legislature,  which  consists  of  two 
Houses,  elected  by  all  the  male  population  of  full  age,  the 
French  and  English  parties  were  pretty  equally  balanced 
in  1818,  the  former  having  the  majority  in  tlie  Hmise  of 
Rejtreaentatives,  and  the  latter  in  the  Senate.  New  Or- 
leans had  about  10,000  iuhabitants  in  1800,  and  tr,l76  in 
1820.  It  is  very  unhealthy  during  four  months  of  tl»e  year, 
but  enjoys  an  excellent  situation  for  trade,  being  the  natural 
entrepot  tar  the  wliolo  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  the  largest 
and  richest  valley  in  the  world.  The  introduction  of  Btean 
boats,  of  which  there  were  74  on  the  Mississippi  in   1823, 
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baa  greatly  facilitated  its  coinrounication  with  Ohio^  Illi-    ^^Mii 
noiSf  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  whence  it  receives  vast  quan-  ^"^^^^^ 
titles  of  raw  produce  and  lumber.    The  exports  of  the  State 
in  1820  amounted  to  7,382,000  dollars.    The  population  in 
the  same  year  was  153,407,  of  whom  69,064  were  slaves. 
Area  48,000  square  miles. 

Ttimessee  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  healthful,  and  beau-  Tennesi 
fill  States  in  the  Union.  It  is  free  of  the  barren,  sandy 
tracts,  and  great  swamps  so  common  in  the  States  of  the 
south,  and  enjoys  a  richer  soil  and  better  climate  than 
those  of  the  north.  Its  surface  is  partly  undulating,  and 
partly  mountainous.  The  blighting  north-easterly  winds  are 
never  felt  here,  and  those  of  the  north-west  very  rarely. 
Vegetation  commences  about  six  weeks  earlier  than  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  continues  six  weeks  later.  The  State  is 
watered  by  two  noble  rivers,  the  Cumberland  and  the  Ten- 
nessee, which  are  scarcely  ever  frozen,  and  afford  a  great 
extent  of  boat  navigpition.  Cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  hemp, 
and  maize^  are  the  leading  articles  of  raw  produce.  Its 
manufactures  are  chiefly  domestic,  except  tliose  of  iron  and 
nitre.  Numerous  vestiges  of  ancient  dwellings,  towns,  and 
finrtifications,  with  mounds,  barrows,  utensils,  and  images, 
are  found  in  this  State,  wherever  the  soil  is  of  prime  qua- 
Mty,  and  well  situated  for  water.  The  venerable  forests 
which  now  flourish  over  the  spots  where  these  relics  are 
fevnd,  demonstrate  that  the  people  to  whom  they  owe  their 
origin,  had  evacuated  the  country  at  least  five  hundred,  and 
more  probably  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  population  of 
Tennessee  in  1790  was  35,691,  and  in  1820  it  was  422,813, 
of  whom  73,157  were  slaves.    Area  41,300  square  miles. 

Ktniueky  is  similar  in  soil  and  climate  to  Tennessee  Kemuck 
but  is  rather  less  mountainous,  and  has  perhaps  a  greater 
proportion  of  fertile,  arable  land.  The  Ohio  forms  its 
northern  boundary,  and  affords  it  an  easy  communication 
with  the  sea.  The  greatest  natural  disadvantage  of  this 
Slate  is  the  failure  of  most  of  the  streams  during  the  sum- 
mer. Kentucky  was  fii*st  explored  about  1750,  and  the 
first  settlement  was  made  in  1773.    Its  chief  agricultural 
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BOOK  |irotlucUuuM  arc  wlic:it,  (nbttcco,  Indian  coriit  lieni|it  r 
J.XXX.  gpj^  ^„  3  aroall  extent,  cotton.  Vini'jards  lisvp  been  found 
to  succeed.  Sinre  llie  late  war  its  luanuftirturcs  liave  in- 
ci-easeil  greatly.  The  |icii|)le,  who  runxit^t  wf  emigrants 
I'rnnt  over>  Slate  in  tiie  Union,  and  nlmoHt  every  euuntry  ot 
Knroiie,  .ire  brave,  frank,  am)  hospiluble;  but  limy  arcfiaid 
tu  be  too  innrh  addicted  to  drinking  and  gambling,  and  to 
ahow  a  ferocimis  and  revengeful  spirit  in  their  quarrelg. 
The  statu  of  rdncation  is  ratlier  barkwar<l,  and  that  uf  reli< 
gion  not  tunch  better,  Th«  most  HiinirnidH  denominations 
nre  the  BaittiHts,  PrehbyterianH,  and  MelltmliHtN.  The 
Ke-iituckiaiiM.  pitSKCssing  a  HAiiguine.NtieciiIalive  spirit,  were 
II  deeply  infeHted  with  the  jiasr^inn  for  hanking,  which  spread 

^^^L     like  an  epidemic  frenxy   Oirougb  the  United  States 
^^H     years  ago.     No  lexs  than  fifty-fuur  banks  were  incur] 
^^^p     between  1807  anil  I819i  in  a  dialrict  cuntaining  only  halCv 
I  iniilion  of  inhabitants.     Tiicse  eslahliihmcntit,  after  inun- 

dating the  Slate  with  fictitious  paper  currency,  became 
nearly  all  insulvent.  anil  produced  incalculable  distress  and 
confu»ian  in  tho  country.* 

There  arc  many  ruins  of  antient  works  spread  over  this 
Stale,  which  pi-ovethatatBOiue  distant  period  it  was  thickly 
inhabited  by  a  warlikn  penple,  superior  to  the  existing 
Indians  in  arts  iind  knowledge,  utm  had  cither  migrated 
to  the  south  or  been  destiityed.  One  of  these  works  con- 
»«i!)tB  of  an  ancient  forlilicatiun  near  the  bankt  of  the  Ohio, 
embracing  fourteen  ncics,  and  extremely  wrll  preserved. 
Tho  walls  in  smiie  places  are  from  eight  lo  sixteen  feet  liigli, 
tliirty  feet  wide  a(  bottom,  and  on  the  top  broad  enough  for 
a  loaded  waggon  lo  pass.  Two  parallel  walls  of  the  same 
dimensions,  and  280  yards  long,  pniject  westward  fi'om  one 
angle,  and  furm  a  covered  way  rumuiunicating  with  a  rivu- 
let. Other  two  covered  ways  of  the  same  kind  communicate 
>with  streams  on  the  other  sides.  The  construrtion  of  the 
fort  shows  that  it  must  have  been  built  by  men  accustomed 
to  labour,  possessing  conHideralilo  science  in  the  business  nf 
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fortificationSy  and  who  probably  had  iron  tools.  As  fbe  book 
ground  is  now  covered  >i'ith  the  second  or  third  growth  of 
woody  it  is  plain  that  tlie  work  must  belong  to  a  pretty  """^ 
ancient  period.  A  greater  quantity  of  the  remains  of  the 
mammoth  have  been  discovered  in  Bigbone  valley  in  this 
state,  than  in  any  other  part  of  North  America.  The  popula- 
tion of  Kentucky  in  1790  was  73,6779  and  in  1820  it  was 
564.3179  including  1269732  sIh\os.  Area  39,000  square 
miles. 

About  one  Fourth  of  the  state  of  Ohio  declines  to  the  Ohio, 
northern  lakes;  the  other  three  fourthn  to  the  Ohio.  The 
surface  of  the  former  is  generally  flat,  and  frequently 
marshy;  that  of  the  latter  is  n>lling  and  uneven,  and  beau- 
tifully diversified  \)iith  niund  topped  hills,  covered  with  a 
fertile  soiU  which  bears  a  rich  growth  of  wood.  I'he  coun- 
try is  at  the  same  time  watered  by  many  fine  streams  navi- 
gable for  boats;  it  is  blessed  with  an  excellent  climate;  and 
as  slavery  does  not  exert  its  demnralizing  influence  here 
upon  society,  the  state  presents  greater  advantages  to  agri- 
cultural settlers  than  any  other  in  the  western  territories. 
It  has  accordingly  advanced  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and 
alreatly  outstrips  Kentucky  in  pfipulatioti.  though  it  was  not 
settled  so  early  by  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  The  average 
produce  of  farming  land  in  this  statt*,  and  in  the  basin  of 
the  Ohio  generally9  is  forty  bushels  of  maize  per  acre9  twen- 
ty-two of  wheat,  twenty-six  of  r}e,  thirty-five  of  oatS9  thir- 
ty of  barley,  and  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  weight  of  tobac- 
co.* The  latter  is  cultivated  only  to  a  limited  extent  in 
Ohio  for  domestic  use.  The  southeast  parts  of  this  state 
possess  an  unlimited  supply  of  pit  coal,  nhich  will  facili** 
tate  the  growth  of  manufactures.  Those  hitherto  establish- 
ed are  chiefly  domestic.  FrairieSf  or  large  tracts  of  ground 
naturally  destitute  of  wood,  abound  here9  and  in  all  the 
counti7  west  of  the  Alleglianies.  In  the  northern  parts  of 
this  state,  and  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  they  occupy  three- 

*  Jameses  Account  of  an  Expedition  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Tol.iii.  p.  199. 
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HOOK    fbnrihs  of  the  siirTace.    The  Ohio  and  its  larger  tributariM 
£XXX>    are  navigable  for  boats  all  the  y far,  excrpt  from  the  begin- 

'"■  ning  of  December  to  the  middle  at  February,  when  the  paH- 

sagp  is  abHtrurtfd  by  ice.  During  tlie  height  of  the  swell 
from  March  to  June,  large  vessels  ascend  as  far  as  Marietta 
and  even  I'ittshurg.  Many  mnunds,  embankments,  and 
other  monuments  of  an  anrient  population  are  found  in  this 
atate  as  well  as  Kentucky;  hut,  like  the  others,  they  are 
merely  of  earth,  and  not  a  single  column,  or  brick,  or  hewn 
stone,  has  been  discovered.  Cincinnati,  situated  at  the 
wiuth-east  angle  of  this  state,  is  the  largest,  town  west  of 
the  Alleghanies ;  it  contained  9642  inhabitants  in  1820.  (a) 
In  this  state,  and  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  one  section  in  each 
tovnship,  or  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  whole  lands  is  set 
apart  for  the  encouragement  of  education.  The  inhabitants 
are  generally  an  industrious,  moral,  and  orderly  people, 
with  much  intelligence  and  enterprise.  The  prevailing  re- 
ligious se^ts  are  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  chosen  biennial- 
ly, and  a  house  of  representatives  chosen  annually  by  all 
the  males  of  full  age.  The  population  in  1790  was  estimat- 
od  at  no  more  than  3000,  and  in  1820  it  amounted  to  581,- 
434.  Area  38,500  square  miles.  Ohio  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  1803. 

Indiana.  Indiana  resembles  Ohio  so  closely  in  climate,  soil,  situ- 
ation, and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  as  to  render  any 
detailed  description  nnnrtessary.  It  was  admitted  into  tho 
Union  as  an  independent  State  in  1816.  Its  population  in 
1800  was  5641,  and  in  18^0,  147,178.  Area  36,250  square 
miles. 

Uiiwi!.  lUinoia. — For  tho  same  reason  we  shall  speak  of  lUinais 

very  concisely.  The  land  of  this  stale  is  similar  in  quali- 
ty to  that  of  the  two  preceding,  except  that  its  surface  is 
generally  more  level,  and  less  abundantly  wooded.  At 
Cabokia  and  Raskaskias,  and  at  Vincennes,  in  Indiana,  set- 
tlements were  formed  about  1 50  years  ago  by  some  Frcnch- 
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iiieii»  who  infennaiTied  with  the  Indians,  and  were  trntaA 
almost  at  the  same  level  of  barbarism,  when  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  their  progress  westward,  broke  in  apon  their  iso- 
lated  abodes.  Both  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  excellent  com 
countries,  and  the  mineral  liingdom  yields  lead,  iron,  coal, 
and  salt  in  considerable  abundance.  Illinois  was  created 
aa  independent  State  in  1818.  The  population  in  1830  wa9 
55,31  i.  (a)     Area  59,000  square  miles. 

The  State  of  Missouri  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  riTer  of  Minoori. 
the  same  name,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  MississippL 
Its  surface  is  uneven  or  hilly  in  the  northern  parts,  and  in 
the  south  it  embraces  a  portion  of  the  Ozark  DKHintains. 
It  contains  still  less  wood  than  Illinois,  but  has  a  fertile  soil 
generally,  and  a  climate  equally  temperate.  In  the  south- 
east part  of  the  state,  there  is  a  district  100  miles  long  by 
40  broad,  containing  most  productive  mines  of  lead^  of 
which  forty-five  are  actually  worked,  and  yield  annually 
three  millions  of  pounds  of  lead  of  excellent  quality.  This 
state,  which  has  unhappily  legalised  the  existence  of  slave- 
ry, was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1821.  Its  population 
in  1880  was  66,586,  including  10,222  slaves.(b)  Area 
60,300  square  miles. 

To  this  short  account  of  the  twenty-four  States  which 
compose  the  federal  body,  and  send  members  to  the  national 
l^islature,  we  shall  add  a  few  words  respecting  those  dis- 
tricts, called  TPerritorieSf  which  are  of  two  kinds.  The  one  Tenitoriei 
kind  includes  those  tracts  of  country  over  which  the  United 
States  claim  the  right  ot  sovereignty,  though  inhabited  only 
by  Indians.  Of  these  there  are  three,  the  Mbrth-  West  Ter- 
ritory, Missfmri  Territory,  (distinct  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri,) and  the  Western  Territory  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  other  kind  includes  districts  in  which  civilized  settle- 
ments have  commenced,  but  the  inhabitants  not  having 
reaehed  the  number  of  40,000,  which  entitles  them  to  form 
a  constitution  for  themselves,  and  to  send  members  to  Con- 

(a)  [Population  in  18S5,  79,817.]— Am.  £d. 

(6)  [Population  of  Missouri  in  1834,  80,677,  including  15,330  !>Iave8.]— Am.  Ed. 
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gr&ss,  th*y  are  govrrncd  liy  a  provisional  Irgisinture,  u\ 
wliiw?  iirorfPilitiKs  Ilie  Gnvenior.appointnlby  llie  I'reHidrnt 
of  (lie  Unitert  SiHtcs  has  a  ix-gHlivc  Tlicj- liave  aliio  tlie 
privilege  of  Hc-iKJing  a  (Irli'gntr  In  Cungri-ss,  wito  has  the 
right  of  sprHkirig.  I>ut  tiol  or  vntin^.  Kxcc|tt  in  llip  litst 
mpiitioni'll  rircuiimt  nri'.  (hrnc  |ir(i\isii)rial  gotrniiiieMts  art 
fiirmetl  very  neHily  ii|ion  llie  itindi'l  of  the  old  I'liarlrrH  gi-nitt- 
ed  by  BrilHJii  to  Ihr  Ami'rirari  cxloiiion.  There  ara  thrtte 
teirititricit  of  tliia  dencriiiliun.  Flurida,  Michigan,  and 
Ark>tnHH«. 

Florida  was  cpilrd  hy  Spain  to  the  United  States 
l8Sl.Htid  was  a  liiliiabli-  acquisilion.  as  it  perfects  thi 
auatliern  foinlier,  and  removes  a  hostile  power  Irom  a 
sttivn  wliicli  cxirtsoJ  t)iein  Ui  atta<k.  Tlie  country  is  lunr 
anil  aandy,  and  interspersed  with  swamps,  but  it  contains 
some  good  soil,  and  abounds  in  live  oak,  a  speciea  of  wood 
Iiif^hly  valued  for  ship  building.  A  limestone  ridge,  ele< 
Tated  nut  inDrr  than  200  or  300  feet  above  the  sea.  dividuB 
the  rivers  that  flow  eastward  from  tlmse  that  How  westward, 
and  this  is  said  to  b'-  the  highest  ground  in  the  peninsula, 
though  it  is  150  miles  brn.vl.  The  most  cnnsidentble  places 
are, St.  Augustine  on  the  east  coast,  which  liad  SOOO  luhuki- 
tants,  and  i'ensHcola  on  the  west,  which  had  3U00,  botli 
chieDy  of  Spanish  origin.  'I'lie  latter  is  the  best  port  in  the 
Mexican  Gulf.  The  population  ol  Florida  was  estimated  in 
1820  at  10.000,  esriusite  of  Indianf,  of  whom  there  arc 
several  Iribrs.     Area  57.7.iO  Mpiare  miles. 

.Vichigan  forms  a  |H-tiirihula.  Nurrnunded  on  three  sides  by 
lakes  Erie,  Si.  Clair.  Huron,  and  Michigan.  Tlieditnate 
is  similar  to  that  of  Upper  Canada,  and  though  temiiered 
by  the  pmxiinily  of  a  great  body  of  water,  is  severev  The 
winter  lasts  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of 
Mitrch.  The  prinrijial  pioductiuos  are  wlieat.  maize,  oats, 
buckwheat,  burley  and  potatoes.  Its  surface  is  generally 
level,  but  nut  deficient  in  fertility.  It  seem^  however  to  pre- 
sent few  attractions  to  settlers;  fur  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, wbicb  was  4762  in  1810,  had  only  increased  to  8896 
in  1830.     Area  38,750  square  milea. 

Jrkanntu  lies  on  the  nest  side  of  th«  Mississippi,  between 
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Louisiana  and  Missouri.  Its  eastern  part  is  flatt  and  con-  book 
tains  the  great  swamp  which  receives  the  surplus  waters  of  i^^uo. 
the  Mississippi :  the  western  part  is  uneven,  but  very  bare 
of  wood;  the  middle  is  occupied  by  the  broad  and  low  chain 
of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  and  is  said  to  be  healthful  and 
pleasant.  This  territory  contained  14,273  inhabitants  in 
I88O9  of  whom  1617  were  slaves.  Area  121,000  square 
miles. 

The  JVbr^A  West  Territory  is  situated  between  Lakes  Su-  North Wej 
perior,  Michigan,  and  the  Mississippi.  It  has  a  rigorous  '^<'"'^'7< 
climate,  a  soil  not  unfertile,  but  thinly  wooded,  and  is 
said  to  contain  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron.  It  has  a 
few  white  inhabitants,  at  one  or  two  points,  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  government  of  Michigan.  Area  144,000  square 
miles. 

The  Missouri  Territory  comprehends  the  vast  region  si-  Missouri' 
tuated  on  both  sides  of  that  riier,  betvieen  the  State  of  Mis-  '^«'"'<"'y' 
souri  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Of  this  territory  the  part 
between  the  Missouii  and  Mississippi  is  a  rolling  country, 
including  some  low  hills,  it  is  chequered  by  strii^es  of 
woodland,  which  divide  it  into  parterres,  but  excepting  the 
grounds  contiguous  to  the  two  rivers,  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  surface  are  destitute  of  timber.  The  ^%aters  of  the 
Missouri  are  more  loaded  with  soil  than  those  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  hence  the  bottom  lands  of  the  former  are  rich- 
er than  those  of  the  latter.  The  bottoms  of  the  Missouri 
are  clothed  in  a  deep  and  hea^y  growth  of  timber  and 
under-brush,  to  the  distance  of  S50  miles  from  its  mouth. 
As  we  ascend  beyond  this,  the  prairies  increase,  until  at 
length  the  wood  disappears,  except  at  some  few  spots.  The 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  abo^e  the  junction,  are  still  less 
wooded  than  those  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  climate,  to- 
wards the  sources  of  both  rivers,  is  extremely  vigorous. 
Indeed,  after  we  pass  the  meridian  of  96%  vegetation  be- 
comes less  abundant  and  vigorous,  and  the  sterility  in- 
creases as  we  advance  westward.  The  hills  which  form 
the  outskirts  of  the  Ozark  mountains  subside  into  an  un- 
dulating surface  of  great  extent,  with  nothing  to  limit  the 
tlew^  or  Tary  the  prospect,  but  here  and  there  a  hill,  a 
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BOOS  knob,  or  iostilatcd  tract  of  table  land.  These  tabic  iai 
xxxx>  inrreaRe  in  numbpr,  and  diminUb  in  size,  as  we  approach 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  exhibit  a  very  remarkable  ap- 
pearance. They  rise  six  or  eight  hundred  feet  abnvr  the 
common  level.  Their  siilea  consist  sometimes  »f  gentle 
acclivities,  but  orten  uf  rugged  and  perpendicular  cliffH, 
which  forbid  all  access  to  their  summits.  I'hey  are  cum- 
posed  of  secondary  sandstone,  alternating  with  breccia  or 
puddingstone.  I'he  surface  between  these  eleiatiotiB  is 
sometimes  covered  with  water-worn  pebbles,  and  gravcJ 
formed  of  the  debris  of  granite,  gneiss  and  quartz  rocks; 
but  more  gmerally  we  see  a  wide  waste  of  sand,  with 
patches  of  vegetable  mould,  continually  diminishing  in 
namber,  till  (he  Rocky  Mountains  rise  to  our  view  towering 
abruptly  from  the  plains,  mingling  their  snow-clad  sum- 
mits with  the  clouds,  and  exposing  at  their  fcrt  a  frightful 
■  wilderness  of  rocks,  stones,  and  sand,  scarcely  che<]uered 
by  a  single  trace  of  vegetation.  In  this  desort  solitude 
the  Platte,  Kansas,  and  other  rivrrs,  often  spread  out  to  a 
breadth  of  one  or  two  miles,  and  in  summer  lose  their 
waters  almost  entirely.  Though  tracts  of  good  land  do 
occur,  they  are  rare;  and  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  water 
form  obstacles  to  settling,  which  even  American  persever- 
ance will  scarcely  surmount.  With  some  few  exceptions, 
the  tract  of  country  extending  400  miles  eastward  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  may  he  pronounced  *'  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion, and,  of  course,  uninliahitablo  by  a  people  depending 
on  agriculture  for  subsistence."  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  numetous  streams  which  traverse  this 
district,  give  it  a  character  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
African  deserts.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  these 
streams  are  navigable  for  boats  almost  to  their  sources ;  at 
other  times,  ttic  vegetation  which  exists  along  their  banks 
supplies  the  means  of  sustenance  to  animals;  and  at  all 
times  water  may  be  f.iund  in  some  of  them  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  travellers.  These  deserts,  therefore,  though 
«c«rcely  habitable  themselves,  are  not  such  formidable  bar- 
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riers  to  commercial  intercourse  between  people  situated  on    book 
their  opposite  sides  as  those  of  Africa  and  Asia**  t^mjou 

The  Rocky  Mountains  rise  abruptly  on  the  eastern  side»  ^^ 
from  a  plain  which  is  supposed  to  be  elevated  about  3000  mountaiiu. 
feet  above  the  sea.  They  consist  of  ridges  and  peaks,  the 
highest  of  which  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  rise 
from  4000  to  8000  feet  above  their  base,  or  from  7000  to 
IdyOOO  feet  above  the  sea.  They  are  rugged  and  brokeUf 
and  though  generally  rather  barren,  they  exhibit  a  scatter- 
ing growth  of  scrabby  pines,  oak,  cedar,  and  furze,  and 
inclose  some  fertile  valleys. 

The  ¥Festem  Territory  includes  the  country  watered  by  Western 
the  Columbia  and  its  numerous  branches.  The  tract  along  "^^"^^T- 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  a  high  level  plain,  in  all  parts  very 
fertile,  and  in  many  covered  with  a  growth  of  long-Ieaved 
pine.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  nearly  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion ;  but  the  soil,  in  the  district  nearest  the  coast,  is  subject 
to  excessive  rains.  The  climate,  however,  is  remarkably 
mild,  and  the  natural  timber  is  fine.  A  fallen  fir-tree  in  the 
CSolumbia  valley  was  found  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  to  be  318 
fieet  in  length,  though  ite  diameter  was  only  three  feet.  The 
Columbia  is  navigable  for  sloops  as  high  as  the  tide  water 
reaches,  183  miles.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  United 
States  have  established  a  colony ,(a)  which  will  probably 
soon  be  connected  with  the  settlemente  on  the  Missouri  by 
a  line  of  military  posts.  The  Indian  tribes,  which  are  nu- 
merous in  the  Western  Territory,  have  been  supposed  to  in* 
elude  a  population  of  80,000  souls.f 

•  James's  Expedition,  III.  223—236. 
t  Morse,  I.  p.  675. 

(a)  [The  esublishment  QtAttoriOy  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  C^kmi' 
btoy  (feniierly  called  the  Ortgon)  was  formed  not  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Stales,  but  by  Individuals.  There  is  now  [Jan.  1826]  a  proposition  be- 
lora  CoDgreu  for  eitablisbing  a  settlement  in  the  country  and  a  territorial  Go- 
vernment, to  be  called  the  Terriiory  of  Oregon.]— Am.  Ed. 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 


Unilfd   Stairs   continvtd. — The   Morigirtei. — JVannert 
Character  of  the  various   Tribes, 


]BO(iK    ^^  "'**''  'p*vc  tli»  ronfincB  of  rivilizatinn,  anel  pporpcd  M 
ijtxxi.  survo}'  those  trilien  nf  Indians  who  roam  ovrr  the  vast  region 

from  the  Allrghanies  to  the  Parific  Oreait,  in  a  state  of 

savage  in»le|>pndciirp,  and  who  are  euilently  destined,  at  iio 
distant  dny.  to  bentipplanled  b^  the  continued  encroarhmentB 
of  the  wliitej!,  and  |n-obahly  to  di'=a)i]K>ar  entirely  from  a 
continent  of  which,  three  centuries  ago,  they  held  undisputed 
possession  from  sea  lo  sen.  The  works  of  Major  Pike,  and 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  of  various  other  travellers,  will 
be  our  authorities.  'I'aktng  the  former  for  our  guide  in  the 
first  place,  wc  shall  iltscrihe  briefly  llie  Iiidiaus  of  the  Up- 
per Mississipjii. 

The  powerful  nation  of  the  Sious  is  the  terror  of  all  t' 
savage   hordes,  from  the   river   Corheau  to  the  mouth 
the  Missouri.     It  is  divided  into  several  tribes.     The 
noa  tCaniong,  nr   "People  of  the   Luke."    who    occupy  Uifl 
country  fi-om  the  Prairie  de  Chiens  (o  (he  Prairie  Fran- 
^aise,  are  subdivided  into  four  parties,  obeying  four  differ- 
••nt  chiefs.      Of  all   the  Siuux,   they  arc  llin  bravest  and 
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most  civilized,  and  they  alone  make  use  of  canoes.    Tiiey    book 
build  cabins  with  the  trunks  of  trees ;  hut  though  they  prac-  ^^^^' 
tise  agriculture,  and  raise  a  small  quantity  of  maize  and 
beans,  tlie  wild  oats,  which  grow  spontaneously  over  all  the 
north-west  parts  of  the  continent,  chiefly  supply  them  with 
bread.    They  are  generally  provided  with  fire-arms.     The 
WaspetongSf  or  ♦*  People  of  Leaves,"  wander  in  the  coun- 
try between    the    Prairie    des    Fran^ais    and    the   river 
Saint  Peter.    The  Sassitongs  hunt  along  the  Mississippi 
from  the  river  St.  Peter  to  the  river  De  Corbcau.    The 
erratic  band  of  the  Yanetangs  maintains  its  independence 
in  the  vast   solitudes   between   Red  River   and  Missouri, 
but  partly   mixed  with  the  Tetons,  who    are    dispersed 
along  the  two  sides  of  the  latter  river,  from  the  river  Du 
Chien  to  the  country  of  the  Mahas  and  Minetares.    The 
bison  supplies  these   tribes   with   food,  clothes,  places  of 
residence,  and   saddles    and    bridles  to   their    horses,  of 
which  they  possess  vast  numbers.    The  small  hand  of  the 
Wasehpecantes  hunts  towards  the  source  of  the  river  Des 
Moines. 

The  Sioux  are  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  independent 
tribes  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  War  is  their 
delight  They  understand  tlio  art  of  forming  entrench- 
ments of  earth  capable  of  protecting  their  wives  and  child- 
ren from  arrows  and  musket  balls,  when  exposed  to  dan- 
ger from  the  sudden  incursions  of  an  enemy.  Merchants 
may  travel  safely  among  these  savages,  if  they  avoid  ofiend- 
ing  them  in  matters  that  touch  their  rude  ideas  of  honour. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  traveller  loses  their  esteem  by  seek- 
ing vengeance  for  an  injury  ho  has  received  from  one  of 
their  tribe.  The  articles  they  sell  to  the  Americans  are 
the  skins  of  the  tiger,  deer,  elau,  castor,  otter,  marten,  the 
white,  black,  and  gray  fox,  the  musk  rat,  and  small  rat. 
Their  guttural  prnounciation,  their  prominent  cheek  bones 
and  their  features  generally,  their  manners  and  traditions, 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  tho  neighbouring  tribes,  all 
indicate  that  they  have  emigrated  from  the  north-west  paH. 

vol.  V.  14 


:    of  liie  ronliiieiit.      Tliey  write  in  liici-oglypliics  like  I 

'■  Mexicans.* 

""      Tlic  Chlppfways   inhabit   the  country  on  tlie  west  i 
Huiitii  of  Luke   Sti|wrior,   and  tawurds  tlic  snurccs  of  1 
rircra  Chippeway,  St.  Ci-oix,  Rouge,  Minsissippi,  and  1 
Cnrbeitu.     Tliey  are  tlivided  like   tlio  Sioux  into   se 
bands  with  distinct   names.     The  Ciiippeways   and   I 
cart'icd  on  a  ferocious  contest  with  one  anotlier  fop  two  ge- 
niTntiiins,  till  tliey  vere  reconciled  by  Pike  in   1905.     Tbfl 
Chipiieways  have  more  gentleness  and  docility  of  character 

r  than  the  Sioux,  but  more  coolness  and  resolution  in  battle. 
The  Sioux  nrc  impetuous  in  their  nttncks;  the  CUIppeway* 
defend  thenisctvcs  with  skill  and  address,  taking  advantage 
of  the  natural  strength  of  their  country,  whicli  is  intersect- 
ed by  a  multitude  iif  lakes,  rivers,  and  impassable  marshes. 
The  latter  have,  besides,  the  advantugonf  being  all  provid* 
ed  with  ftrc-artns,  while  one  half  of  the  Siou\  are  armed  on-* 
ly  with  bows,  whicb  can  do  little  execution  in  the  woods. 
The  Chippewnys  are  immoderately  addicted  to  the  use  of 
strong  liquors,  a  vice  in  which  they  are  encouraged  by  lh« 
meiThants,  in  onler  to  obtain  thfir  furs  on  more  advanta- 
geous terms.  Among  this  tribe  also,  hieroglyphics  cut  ia 
wood  supply  the  place  of  written  language. 

Travellers  describe  with  delight  the  fine  features  of  the 
Menomenifi.  Their  physiognomy  oxproasea  at  once  gen- 
tleness and  independence.  They  have  n  clearer  couiplex- 
ioH  than  the  other  indigenous  tribes  ;  Urge  expressive  cye8» 
fine  teeth ;  they  are  well  formed  anil  of  middle  stature,  havo 
much  intelligence,  and  a  patriarchal  simplicity  of  manners. 
They  dwell  in  sjtacioas  huts,  formed  with  red  mats,  like 
those  of  the  Illinois.  They  repose  upon  the  skina  of  bears 
«nd  other  animals  killed  in  the  chase.  They  drink  ths 
syrup  of  the  maple.  Though  few  in  numbers,  tliey  aro 
respected  by  all  their  neighbours,  especially  the  Siuux  und 
Chippeways.  The  whites  consider  them  as  friends  and 
protectors.     They  live  chiefly  on  the  river  Menomcnie, 
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and  at  Green  Bay  in  lake  Michigan,  but  hunt  as  far  as  the    book 
Mississippi.    They  speak  a  particular  language,  vhich  the 
whites  have  never  learned^  but   they  all  understand  the" 
Algonquin. 

The  Win^goesj  who  dwell  on  the  rivers  Wisconsin  and 
Renard,  speak  the  same  language  with  the  Ottos  of  the 
river  Platte,  and,  according  to  their  own  traditions,  are  the 
descendants  of  a  nation  who  fled  from  Mexico  to  escape  the 
oppression  of  the  Spaniards.  For  150  years  they  have  lived 
under  the  protection  of  the  Sioux,  whom  they  profess  to  re- 
gard as  brothers. 

The  OttogamieSf  or  Renards,  hunt  from  the  river  bear- 
ing their  name  to  the  Mississippi.  They  live  in  close  alli- 
ance with  the  Sacks,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  culture  of 
grain,  beans,  melons,  but  above  all,  maize,  of  which  they  are 
Me  to  sell  some  hundred  bushels  annually.  The  Sades,  es- 
tablished upon  the  Mississippi  above  St  Louis,  raise  a  small 
quantity  of  maize,  beans,  and  melons.  The  Ayonas,  closely 
allied  with  the  Sacks,  bat  less  civilized  and  less  depraved, 
cultivate  a  little  grain,  and  push  their  hunting  excnrsions 
oven  beyond  the  Missouri. 

Though  the  destruction  of  game  in  the  civilized  parts  of 
the  United  States  has  induced  the  Indians  gradually  to  re- 
tire farther  back  into  the  wilderness,  there  are  still  some 
small  parties  of  them  that  live  among  the  whites.  Of  these 
we  shall  speak  very  briefly. 

A  small  remnant  of  the  celebrated  Oneidas  live  near  the 
lake  of  that  name  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  they 
have  embraced  Christianity,  and  adopted  the  industrious 
habits  of  American  citizens.  A  still  smaller  party  of  the 
Tiisearoras  reside  near  Lewistown,  and  have  assumed  the 
character  of  farmers.  The  Sentcas  and  Carwplanten  live 
on  the  Nii^ara,  and  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Alleghany 
river.  Prior  to  the  late  war  (1814)  the  whole  number  of 
persons  belonging  to  the  Six  Nations,  once  so  powerful,  was 
estimated  at  6350.  About  150  of  the  Jflnrragansets  re- 
side at  Charieston,  in  Rhode  Island,  where  they  have  a 
school,  which  is  supported  by  the  BCssionary  Society  of 
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uouK    BoKliii).     The  Virginia  Initians,  uticc  eo  numerous,  m 
LXist.  fcducpii  tQ  tliirty  or  forty  individuals  of  the  Nolawayo,  gnd 
'  about  us  many  of  the  Pamunkeys,  »iio  reside  in  the  eastern 

^^_     parts  or  fliu  stiitp. 

^^L  Tbomnst  rnnsiderable  Indian  nationsinliabitingth^  states 
^^B  east  of  llic  MiHijiflBi|i|ii,  reside  in  tlie  country  south  or  (he 
^^^k  Ohio.  The  Crreka,  or  Mitskogees,  including  the  ftminales, 
^^H  occiqiy  districts  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Tlivir  number 
^^H  ill  1814  was  rslimatcd  at  20,000, of  whum  5000  wero  warri- 
^^H  ont.  \  part  of  them  have  made  some  progress  in  agricul- 
^^H'  lure  And  the  mechanic  arts.  They  have  cultivated  fields, 
^^^P  gardens,  inclosure^,  Hocks  of  cattle,  aud  different  kinds  of 
^^"     domestic  manufactures. 

The   Choctawx,  who   inhabit   the    country   between   the 
Yazoo  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  boasted  some  years  since  of 
4041  warriors  in  I'urty-threc  villages,  but  are  now  reduced 
to  leas  than  nne-Italf  of  this  number.     The  scarcity  of  game. 
and  Iho  example  of  the  whites,  has  induced  them  to  adopt 
agricultural  habits.     They  have  herds  of  sviine  and  horn- 
ed cattle,  and  manufacture  their  own  clothing.     The  Chidi- 
asaivs,  including  iibout  1000  warriors,  live  in  the   neigh- 
^^^    bourhood  of  the  Choclaws,  and  like  them,  cultivate  com, 
^^E    cotton,  potatoes,  and   beet  root,  and  Iiavc  herds  of  cattle, 
^^^    sheep,  and  suine.     Some  of  the  best  inns  on  the  public  road 
^^r    are  kept  by  persons  of  this  nation,  and  their  zeal  for  im- 
provement has  led  them  to  establish  a  school  at  their  own 
expense. 

The  C/ierokees,  inhabiting  the  country  about  the  mutual 
boundaries  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessre,  are  por- 
hapa  farther  advanced  in  ci\  iiization  than  any  other  of  the 
Indian  tribes.     They  inhabit  the  nortbom  parts  of  Georgia 

■  and  Alabama,  and  the  southern  borders  of  Tennessee. 
l*he  tribe  consisted  in  18io  of  12,400  persona,  including 
S8S  slaves,  and  what  is  still  more  surpriaiiig,  341  white 
persons,  of  whom  one-third  had  Inilian  wives.  The  Chem- 
kees  have  made  considerable  progress  in  husbandry  and 
domestic  manufactures.  They  raise  cattle  for  the  market, 
I  Kbich  multiply  prodigiously    in  their    fertile  country. 
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1810  they  bad  19,500  head  of  cattle,  6100  horses,  19,600  JBooi 
hogs,  1037  sheep,  about  500  ploughs,  30  waggons,  1600  spin- 
ning wheels,  467  looms,  13  grist  mills,  3  saw  mills,  3  salt- 
petre works,  1  powder  mill,  49  smiths.  Like  the  whites, 
thej  commit  the  heavier  labours  of  agriculture  to  their  negro 
slaves.  Men,  women,  and  children,  are  addicted  to  the  use 
of  the  bath,  and  are  remarkably  clean  and  neat  in  their  per- 
sons* A  young  Cherokee  woman  refused  an  American  suitor 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  clean  in  his  appearance.  The 
practice  of  ablution,  though  formerly  a  religious  rite,  is  now* 
valued  merely  for  its  salutary  effects  on  the  body.  A  Mis- 
sionary school  was  planted  among  this  people  in  1804,  at 
which  some  hundreds  of  young  Clierokees  have  received  the 
rudiments  of  education.  The  Catawba  tribe,  who  live  near 
the  Cherokees,  mustered  1500  warriors  when  the  whites  first 
settled  in  their  neighbourhood,  but  have  now  only  60.  In 
Louisiana  are  the  EoumaSf  Opelousagf  Atdkapas,  Tunicas, 
ConchataSf  JUabamaSf  ApalacheSf  PacamaSf  Pascagoulas,  and 
other  tribes,  who  were  formerly  numerous,  but  are  now  reduc- 
ed to  a  feeble  remnant,  some  of  them  not  mustering  more 
than  a  dozen  of  warriors,  and  few  of  them  having  more 
than  100. 

Of  the  Indians  who  live  in  the  country  watered  by  the 
Missouri,  the  Osages  are  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations. 
They  live  chiefly  near  the  Osage  River,  and  when  Pike  vi- 
sited them,  had  1252  warriors,  and  a  total  population  of 
4019.  They  have  made  some  progress  in  agriculture;  they 
cultivate  maize,  beans,  and  pumpkins,  and  have  a  fine  race 
of  horses  and  mules.  The  Kansas,  who  live  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  have  465  warriors  according  to  Pike,  and 
raise  corn,  beans,  and  pumpkins.  The  Ottoes  on  the  Platte 
river,  are  reduced  to  60  warriors ;  and  of  the  MssouriSf  who 
once  counted  their  warriors  by  thousands,  only  a  remnant  of 
thirty  families  exist  The  Jdahas,  800  in  number,  who  live 
on  the  Maha  creek,  lost  two-thirds  of  their  population  by  the 
sroall-pox  in  1802.  The  Pawnees,  or  Fanis,  divided  into 
four  tribes,  include  1993  warriors,  and  6223  souls.    Higher 


MK    up,  Uvc  tho  Hicaras,  30DO  in  niimbei-;   the  Mandans  ^000} 

ctxi.  the  Jtinitarees  2000 ;  and  the  qtukatms  3560,  who  have  their 

"~^  residence  near  tlie  Rpriiigs  of  the  TcUowstonn  river,  at  the 

Rock>  mountains.     FartUcr  up  are  the  Snnke  Inilinn!!,  in 

number  8200;  the  Chitns  1350;  the  Towos  1400;  theA'treii 

and  fdincas  SOOO ;  the  Ulahs  and  Telaws  7000 ;  tlie  Minu 

I  fiat  and  Apcdiea  1 3,000 ;  the  Kaninaviath,  Caslahamm,  and 
JOiluAas  6500 ;  and  the  Blackfeet  Indiani  9000.  Must  of 
jUtese  tribes  wander  between  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and 
its  brandies,  and  tbe  frontierH  ol'  Mexico.  They  live  chiefly 
liy  hunting,  and  arc  partially  supplied  with  firc-arins  ;  but 
Vany  of  them  raise  maize,  beans,  ami  mclotiSt  pumpkins, 
and  Eomc  tobacco.  The  tribes  situated  near  the  Missouri 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  whites,  exchanging 
their  peltries  and  skins  for  cloth,  iron  articles,  iiowder,  and 
fire-arms. 
iota.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  language  among  these  nn- 
^^,  merous  tribes,  and  they  are  farther  distinguished  by  tlieii' 
babits,  manners,  superstitions,  and  their  implacable  ran- 
cour and  hostility  against  each  other.  In  one  respect,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  general  resemblance;  like  the  Arabs,  they 
wander  from  place  to  place  over  extensive  tracts  of  country, 
which  they  claim  by  traditionary  title  or  conquest.  Some 
few  of  them  have  huts  or  permanent  lodges ;  but  these  tUey 
often  abandon  to  hunt  the  buffalo,  the  flesh  of  which  affords 
them  nourishment,  as  the  skin  docs  clothing.  This  rude 
and  independent  mode  of  life  has  so  many  attractions, 
that  itis  with  difllculty  renounced  by  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  advantages  of  civilization.  The  complexion 
of  all  the  Indiana  is  of  a  copper  colour,  but  lighter  in  some 
than  in  others.  In  general,  their  hair  and  eyes  are  black. 
The  warriors  arc  well  proportioned,  strong,  and  active* 
and  have  an  air  of  dignity  in  their  looks  and  gestures. 
Many  of  their  young  females  have  fine  oycs,  teeth,  and 
hair,  and  regular  features,  with  an  agreeable  expression: 
but  owing  to  their  wandering  and  laborious  life,  the  gro' 
nf  the  body  is  checked  before  the  usual  porioil  of  maturity. 


lie 
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Hcnco  tlicy  ai'o  generally  of  low  stature,  and  ungraceful  boo: 
in  form»  with  high  clieet  bones,  pi*ojecting  eyes,  and  flat  ^^^' 
bosoms.  In  tho  mountainous  districts,  however,  the  women 
are  less  emaciated,  of  a  lighter  complexion,  and  more  in- 
teresting. Several  of  tho  nations  live  almost  naked ;  but 
of  those  who  are  clothed,  the  principal  articles  of  dress  ai-e 
three.  A  buffalo  robe  is  attached  to  the  shoulders,  and 
hangs  down  loosely ;  a  piece  of  skin,  in  the  form  of  an 
apron,  covers  the  waist  or  middle;  and  a  sort  of  rudely 
formed  boots,  called  mocassins,  are  woi*n  on  the  legs.  The 
women  wear  a  cloak  like  that  of  tho  men,  and  under  it  a 
petticoat,  or  robe  of  the  skin  of  the  elk  or  antelope  fasten- 
ed to  tlie  waist  by  a  girdle,  and  reaching  to  the  knees. 
The  tribes,  however,  who  trado  with  the  whites,  often 
substitute  coverings  of  woollen  cloth,  linen,  or  blankets, 
for  skins,  or  wear  them  under  their  skin  robes  in  cold 
weather.  The  chiefs  fasten  feathers  to  their  heads,  and 
distinguish  themselves,  especially  on  days  of  state  and 
ceremony,  by  showy  vestments,  and  by  various  rudo 
ornaments.  Blue  beads  are  worn  on  the  neck,  legs,  and 
arms,  and  are  highly  valued  by  both  sexes.  They  paint 
their  faces  red  and  black,  which  they  consider  highly  or- 
namental. They  paint  themselves  also  when  they  go  to 
war;  but  the  method  they  make  use  of  on  this  occasion 
differs  from  that  which  they  employ  merely  for  decoration. 
Some  tribes  bore  their  noses,  and  wear  in  tlicm  pendants 
of  different  sorts ;  and  others  slit  their  ears,  and  load  the 
rim  with  brass  wire^  which  drags  it  down  almost  to  the 
'Shoulder. 

The  cabins  of  the  Indians,  though  rudely  constructed.  Houses 
are  warm  and  comfortable.  Those  of  the  Sioux,  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  and  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  diameter,  are  ron- 
atructed  of  forked  pieces  of  timber,  six  feet  in  length, 
placed  in  the  ground,  at  small  distances  from  each  other, 
in  a  vertical  position,  supported  by  others  in  a  slanting 
direction.  Four  taller  beams  placed  in  the  middle,  serve 
as  a  sapport  to  the  poles  or  rafters,  which  arc  covered  witli 
willow  branches,  interwoven  with  grass,  and  overlaid  with 


aoQK  grass'  or  clay.  The  door,  or  entrance,  is  lour  I'eet  wtile, 
'^^""'  before  wliicli  there  is  a  sort  of  portico.  A  liolc  in  the 
middle  of  tlic  roof  serves  for  the  esrapc  of  smoke,  and  the 
admisiiion  gfliglit  The  beds  and  RCats  are  furtned  of 
skins  of  (liffi-rerit  atiitnals.  A  |>ln1form  raisoil  three 
from  the  fltior,  and  covered  with  the  dairy  akin  of  a  bei 
Is  reserved  fur  the  reception  of  guests.  In 
tlie  lodge  is  formed  by  a  few  poles  meeting  in  the  figure 
of  a  roof,  and  covered  uith  rutib  mats  or  buffalo  bides. 
It  is  taken  asunder  when  they  shift  tbeir  residence,  and 
carried  by  dogs  to  their  new  abode.  The  village,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  such  liuts  irregularly  disposedt 
IB  enclosed  by  a  palisade   of  wood ;   but  the  Ricaras  and 

■  some  other  tribes  formeily  prelected  their  villages  by  a  wall 
four  feet  high. 
U  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Indians  to  tbe  eastward  of 
tbe  Mississippi  seldom  make  use  of  horses  in  travcllingi 
hunting,  or  in  war;  while  those  to  the  westward  of  that 
river,  employ  them  on  all  these  occasions.  This  difference 
uf  custom  is  owing  chietly  to  the  different  statu  of  tlie 
country,  which,  on  the  western  side,  consists  of  extensive 
open  plains,  while  the  eastern  is  broken,  billy,  and  c»vei-ed 
with  forests. 
iniD-  -^"  ^''^  different  nations  are  under  the  government  of 
'It.        chief  and  council,  who  are  generally  elected  to  office 

account  of  their  military  talents,  wisdom,  and  experience) 
though  much  art  and  dissimulation  is  sometimes  employed 
to  gain  suffrages.  These  appoint  municipal  affairs  who 
take  charge  of  the  peace  of  the  villages.  Their  authority, 
however,  is  but  limited;  fur  as  every  Indian  has  a  higU 
opinion  of  his  own  conscquenre,  and  is  extremely  tenacious 
of  bis  liberty,  he  instantly  rejects  with  acorn  every  injunc-^ 
tion  that  has  tbe  apiiearancc  of  a  command. 

The  object  of  government  among  them   is  rather  ft 
than  domestic,  for   their  attention  seems  more  to  bo  em^ 
ployed  in   preserving   such  a  union  among   the   members 

;; of  their  tribe  as  will   vnablo  them  to  watch  the  mnlions  of 

,  their  enemies,  and  lo  net  against  them  with  concert  and 
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yigoor,  than  to  maintain  interior  order  hj  any  public  re-  ^^K 
gulations.  If  a  scheme  that  appears  to  be  of  senrice  to  ^^^^^^^^^ 
the  community  is  proposed  by  the  chief,  every  one  is  at  U-  """"■"* 
berty  to  choose  whether  he  will  assist  in  carrying  it  on; 
for  they  have  no  compulsory  laws  that  lay  them  under  any 
restrictions.  If  violence  is  committed,  or  blood  is  shed, 
the  right  of  revenging  these  misdemeanors  is  left  to  the 
family  of  the  injured :  the  chiefs  assume  neither  the  power 
of  inflicting  nor  of  moderating  the  punishment  In  their 
councils  every  affair  of  consequence  is  debated ;  and  no 
enterprise  of  the  least  moment  undertaken,  unless  it  meets 
with  the  general  approbation  of  the  chiefs.  They  com- 
monly assemble  in  a  hut  or  tent  appropriated  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  being  seated  in  a  circle  on  the  ground,  the  eldest 
chief  rises  and  makes  a  speech ;  when  he  has  concluded, 
another  gets  up ;  and  thus  they  all  speak,  if  necessary,  by 
turns.  On  this  occasion  their  language  is  nervous,  and 
their  manner  of  expression  emphatical.  Their  style  is 
adorned  with  images,  comparisons,  and  strong  metaphors, 
and  is  equal  in  allegories  to  that  of  any  of  the  eastern  na- 
tions. In  all  their  set  speeches  they  express  themselves 
with  much  vehemence,  but  in  common  discourse  according 
to  our  usual  method  of  siieech.  The  young  men  are  suffered 
to  be  present  at  the  councils,  though  they  are  liot  allowed 
to  make  a  speech  till  they  are  regularly  admitted ;  they, 
however,  listen  with  great  attention,  and  to  show  that  they 
both  understand  and  approve  of  the  resolutions  taken  by  the 
assembled  chiefs,  they  frequently  exclaim,  **  That  is  right,'' 
"That  is  good."* 

The  women  are  condemned  to  all  the  drudgery  of  do- Women. 
mostic  life,  and  the  labour  of  cultivating  maize  and  escu- 
lent roots  devolves  upon  them.  They  prepare  and  tan  the 
skins  of  animals  for  clothing ;  join  in  the  chase,  and  on 
their  shoulders  carry  their  children,  with  large  pieces  of 
the  flesh  of  the  buffalo.  The  wife  of  the  chief.  Little 
Raven,   brought  at  once  sixty   pounds   weight  of  dried 

*  CRtver's  Travels,  chap.  V. 


meat,  a  p»i  or  iiipal.  am)  a  rnbe,  an  a  pri'Hcnt  to  CaptI 
•  Lewis  mill  Clarke     Tliougli  mnmiigc  Ipp  fHumlwl  on  mii( 
~  al  aflectioit,  ant)  is  madr  with  titc  coiiNcnt  or  the  fathei^ 
the  ^ri,  t)ip  moinptit  she  brrnnies  a  wire   licr  slaiiith  u 
cnce  comiiK'nres.     Shf  is  coTmiilctrL-d  us  the  pmpcrtj'  nf  t 
hushaml.  wlin.  fur  ililTcrerit  ulTi^nres,  cNjiecinllj'  in  rasej 
elopement,  may  put  her  to  death  with  impunity, 
the  wives  of  a  Minitnrw  chief  eli>|)ecl  with  her  lovrr,  by 
whom  Hhc  was  auon  abaiiilnned,  and  was  attrrwartlM  obliged 
to  seek  protection  in  her  fatlicr's  lioiisr,  where  tlw  chief  it- 
paired  with  a  miriil  betit  on  deep  revenge.     Tlie  old  men 
were  aniuking  round  tlio  fires  in  which  he  joined  without 
floeoiing  to  recognise  the  nnfortiinate  woman,  tillt  at  the  mo- 
ment uf  departure,  be  sctzeil  her  by  the  hair,  and  draggin;; 
her  near  the  door  of  the  [oilge,  with  one  stroke  of  the  toma- 
hawk took  away  her  life.     He  then  suddenly  dcperted,  cry- 
ing out,  that,  it'  revenge  were  souglit.  be  was  always  to  be 
found  at  bin  lodge.     Yet  this  same  chief  is  repreaented  t" 
have  offered  his  wife  or  daughter  to  the  embraces  of  a  stran- 
g;er.     For  an  old  tohacro-bnx,  the  fii-st  chief  of  the  Mandaii 
tribe  lent  his  daughter  to  one  of  the  exploring  party,     'j'be 
Sioux  husbands  have  been  known  to  offer  bolli  tlieir  wives 
and  daughters. 

All  the  Missouri  Indians  belieTo  in  tbe  cxiBtenco  of 
good  anil  evil  spirits,  in  sorceries,  dreams,  charms,  and 
prognosticatiiina.  Every  extraordinary  occurrence  of  life 
is  ascribed  to  a  supernatural  cause.  The  residence  of  the 
agents  of  the  gnnd  spirit  is  in  the  air;  those  of  (he  evil 
genius  reside  on  tbe  earth.  A  chief  of  the  Toways,  who 
accompanied  Major  Stoddard  to  tbe  seat  of  tbe  American 
government,  in  1905,  had  a  curious  shell  in  which  be  carried 
his  tobacco.  In  passing  through  Kentucky,  a  citizrn  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  this  article.  The  chief  presented  it  to 
him,  turned  round,  and  ob9er\ed  to  his  companions,  that  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  parted  with  his  tobacco  shell,  re- 
minded him  that  ho  must  shortly  die;  and  such  waa  tbe 
power  of  his  imagination,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
he  expired. 
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111  every  band  or  nation  there  is  a  select  number  Viho  book 
are  styled  the  warriors,  and  who  are  always  rf'ady  to  act  ^"^^^^^^ 
either  offensively  or  derenslvely,  as  occasion  requires. 
These  arc  well  armed,  bearing  the  wea|Mms  commonly  in  Theirwars 
use  among  them,  which  vary  according  to  the  situation  of 
their  countries.  Such  as  have  an  intercourse  with  the 
Europeans  make  use  of  tomahawks,  knives,  and  fire-arms; 
but  those  who  have  not  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  these 
kinds  of  weapons,  use  bows  and  ari*ows,  and  also  the  Casse 
Tete  or  War  Club.  The  extension  of  empire  is  seldom  a 
motive  with  these  people  to  invade,  and  to  commit  de- 
predations on  the  territories  of  those  who  happen  to  dwell 
near  them.  To  secure  the  rights  of  hunting  within  par- 
ticular limits,  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  passing  through 
their  accustomed  tracks,  and  to  guard  those  lands  which 
they  consider  from  a  long  tenure  as  their  o\in,  against  any 
infringement,  are  the  general  causes  of  those  dissensions  that 
80  often  break  out  between  the  Indian  nations,  and  which 
are  carried  on  with  so  much  animosity.  The  manner  in 
vhiqh  the  Indians  declare  war  against  each  other,  is  by 
sending  a  slave  with  a  hatchet,  the  handle  of  which  is  paint- 
ed red,  to  the  nation  which  they  intend  to  break  with ;  and 
the  messenger,  notwithstanding  the  danger  to  which  he  is 
exposed  from  the  sudden  fury  of  those  whom  he  tlius  sets  at 
defiance,  executes  his  commission  with  great  fidelity. 

The  Indians  seldom  take  the  field  in  large  bodies,  as 
euch  numbers  would  require  a  greater  degree  of  industry 
to  provide  for  their  subsistence,  during  their  tedious  march- 
es through  dreary  forests,  or  long  voyages  over  lakes  and 
rivers,  than  they  would  care  to  bestow.  Their  armies  are 
never  encumbered  with  baggage  or  military  stores.  Each 
warrior,  besides  his  weapons,  carries  with  him  only  a  maty 
and  whilst  at  a  distance  from  the  frontiers  of  tho  enemy^ 
Bupports  himself  with  the  game  he  kills,  or  the  fish  he 
catches.  After  they  have  entered  the  enemy's  country,  no 
people  can  be  more  cautious  and  circumspect ;  fires  are  no 
longer  lighted,  no  more  shouting  is  heard,  nor  tlie  game 
any  longer  pursued.     They  are   not   even   permitted  to 


K  Speak;  but  mu8t  convey  whatever  they  li&vc  to  impart' 
'*•  each  otiier  by  signs  and  motion!).  Tliey  now  proceed 
wholly  by  stratagem  anil  ambusrade.  Having  tliscorered 
their  enemifs,  they  send  to  rcciinnoitre  tlicm  ;  and  a  council 
is  immediately  lielil.  during  nhidi  they  Rpeal:  only  in  whis- 
pern,  to  connider  of  the  intelligence  imparted  by  those  who 
were  sent  out.  The  attark  is  generally  made  .jiiat  before 
day-break,  at  which  i>ei-ind  they  suppose  their  foes  to  he  in 
their  suundeKt  8le«|>.  Throughout  the  whide  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  they  will  lie  flat  upon  their  faces,  without 
stirring;  and  m»kc  their  apjiroacheH  in  the  same  posture, 
creeping  upun  (heir  hands  and  Teet,  (ill  they  are  got  with* 
in  bowshot  uf  those  they  have  destined  to  tiestniction.  On 
■  a  signal  given  by  the  chief  warrior,  to  which  the  whole 
I  body  makes  answer  by  the  most  hideous  yclla,  they  all  start 
up,  and  discharging  llicrr  arrows  in  the  same  instant,  with- 
out giving  their  adversaries  time  to  recover  from  the  con- 
fusion into  which  they  are  thrown,  pnur  in  upon  diem  with 
their  war-clubs  or  toraahauks.  When  the  Indians  suc- 
ceed in  their  silent  approaches,  and  are  able  to  force  the 
camp  which  they  attack,  a  scene  of  horror,  that  exceeds 
description,  ensues.  The  savage  fierceness  of  the  con- 
quemrs)  and  the  desperation  of  the  ronquerod,  who  well 
know  what  they  have  to  expect  should  they  fall  alive  into 
the  hands  of  the  assailants,  occasion  tlio  most  extraordinary 
exertions  on  both  sides.  The  figure  of  the  combatants,  all 
besmeared  with  black  and  red  paint,  and  covered  with  the 
blood  of  the  slain,  their  hniriit  yells,  and  ungovernable  furyi 
are  not  to  he  conceived  by  those  who  have  ncvercrossed  ll 
Atlanlir. 

When  they  have  overcome  an  enemy,  and  victory 
longer  ilonbtful,  the  conquerors  first  dispatch  all  such 
[  as  they  think  Ihey  shall  not  be  able  to  rarry  olT  withont 
great  trouble,  and  thrn  endeavour  to  take  as  many  prison- 
ers aa  [Missible;  aflvr  1hi>4  they  return  to  sculp  tliosc  who 
are  either  dead  or  too  much  wounded  to  bo  taken  with 
them.  Having  completed  their  purposes,  and  made  as 
I  much  havork  as  possible,  they  immediately  retire  towatAl, 
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their  own  country  ivith  the  spoil  they  have  acquired,  for  book 
fear  of  being  pursued.  The  prisoners  destined  to  death  i*3ucxi< 
are  soon  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  M^hich  is  generally 
in  the  centre  of  the  camp  or  village;  where,  being  stript, 
and  every  part  of  their  bodies  blackened,  the  skin  of  a 
crow  or  raven  is  fixed  on  their  heads.  They  are  then 
bound  to  a  stake,  with  faggots  heaped  around  them,  and 
obliged,  for  the  last  time*,  to  sing  their  death  song.  The 
warriors,  for  such  it  is  only  who  commonly  suffer  this 
punishment,  now  recount  with  an  audible  voice  all  the 
brave  actions  they  have  performed,  and  pride  themselves 
in  the  number  of  enemies  they  ha\e  killed.  In  this  re- 
hearsal they  spare  not  even  their  tormentors,  but  strive, 
by  every  provoking  tale  they  can  invent,  to  irritate  and  in- 
sult them.  Sometimes  this  has  the  desired  effect,  and  the 
sufferers  are  dispatched  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  been.  There  are  many  other  methods  which  the  In- 
dians make  use  of  to  put  their  prisoners  to  death,  but  these 
are  only  occasional ;  that  of  burning  is  most  generally  used« 
If  any  men  are  spared,  they  arc  commonly  given  to  the 
widows  that  have  lost  their  husbands  by  the  hand  of  the 
enemy,  should  there  be  any  such,  to  whom,  if  they  hap- 
pen to  prove  agreeable,  they  are  soon  married.  But  should 
the  dame  be  otherwise  engaged,  the  life  of  him  who  falls 
to  her  lot  is  in  great  danger ;  es])ecially  if  slie  fancies  that 
her  late  husband  wants  a  slave  in  the  country  of  spirits  to 
which  he  is  gone.  The  women  arc  usually  distributed  to 
the  men,  from  whom  they  do  not  fail  of  meeting  with  a 
fkvourable  reception.  The  boys  and  girls  are  taken  into 
the  families  of  such  as  have  need  of  them,  and  are  con- 
sidered as  slaves;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  that  they  are 
sold  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  European  traders  that  come 
among  them.*" 

The  Indians  are  extremely  circumspect  and  deliberate  Mamui. 
in  every  word  and  action ;  there  is  nothing  that  hurries 
them  into  any  intemperate  warmth,  but  that  inveteracy  to 

*  Carver^s  Travels,  chap.  IX. 


their  enemies  whidi  is  rooted  in  every  Indian  lieart.  ta4^ 
■  mrercan  be  eradirated.  In  all  oilier  instunres  they  an 
'coo!,  «nd  remarkably  raiitimm,  taking  care  not  to  bptray, 
on  any  nccount  wfiatcror,  tbrir  emotions.  IT  an  Indian 
has  discnvrred  that  a  friend  is  iti  dangrr  of  being  inter- 
cepted and  cut  off.  by  one  to  whom  he  has  rendered  him- 
self ubnnxinux,  be  does  not  inform  bim  in  plain  and  cxpli- 
cit  terms  of  the  danger  be  runs  by  pursuing  the  tract  near 
■•  which  his  enemy  lies  in  wait  for  liiin,  but  be  first  coolly 
asks  bim  which  way  he  is  going  that  day  ;  and  having  re- 
ceived his  answer,  with  the  same  indifference  tells  him, 
that  he  has  been  informed  that  a  dog  lies  near  the  spot, 
-which  might  probably  do  bim  a  mischief.  This  hint  proves 
sufficient;  and  bis  friend  avoids  the  danger  with  as  much 
caution  as  if  every  design  and  motion  of  his  enemy  had 
been  pointed  out  to  bim.  This  apathy  often  sbowtt  itself 
on  ocrasiuns  that  would  call  forth  all  the  fervour  of  a  sus- 
ceptible heart.  If  an  Indian  has  been  absent  from  his 
family  and  friends  many  months,  either  on  a  war  or  hunt- 
ing party,  when  bis  wife  or  children  meet  bim  at  some  dis- 
tance fi-om  bis  habitation,  instead  of  the  affectionate  sen- 
sations that  would  naturally  arise  in  (lie  breast  of  more 
rtfincd  beings,  and  be  productive  pt  mutual  congratula- 
tions, he  continues  bis  course  without  paying  the  least  at- 
tention to  those  who  surround  him.  till  he  arrives  at  his 
home.  He  there  sits  down,  and,  with  the  same  unconcern 
as  if  be  bad  not  been  absent  a  day.  smokes  bis  pipe ;  those 
of  bis  acquaintance,  who  have  followed  him,  <Io  the  same; 
and  perhaps  it  is  several  hours  before  he  relates  to  them 
the  incidents  wbicli  have  befallen  him  during  bis  absence, 
though  perhaps  be  has  left  a  father,  brother,  or  son,  on  tbo 
field,  whose  loss  he  ought  to  have  lamented,  or  has  been 
unsuccessful  in  the  undertaking  that  called  him  from  his 
home.  If  you  tell  an  Indian  that  his  children  have  great- 
ly signalized  themselves  against  an  enemy,  have  taken 
many  scalps,  and  brought  home  many  prisoners,  ho  doca 
not  appear  to  feel  any  extraordinary  pleasure  on  the  oc- 
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casion ;  his  answer  generally  is»  **  it  is  well,^'  and  he  makes    book 
very  little  furtlier  inquiry  about  it.    On  the  contrary,  if  '^^LXXt 
you  inrorm  him  that  his  children  are  slain  or  taken  prison- 
ers,  he  makes  no  complaints ;  he  only  replies,  ^  It  does  not 
signify/'  and  pmbably,  for  some  time  at  least,  asks  not 
how  it  happened.* 

We  mentioned  before,  (page  151,)  that  the  number  of  Number*. 
Indians  in  the  territories  ot  the  United  States,  was  esti- 
mated at  457,000.    The  folloMing  statement,  however,  is 
rather  more  recent,  and  is  also  obtained  fi-om  Dr.  Morse*! 

Id  New  Knglaod       .......  2247 

Tievr  York 6184 

Ohio 2407 

Michigan  and  North-west  Territories        ...  28,380 

Illinois  and  Indiana  .......  17,006 

SoQthera  States  east  of  Mississippi   ....  65,122 

West  of  Mississippi  and  North  of  Missouri         -        -  33,150 

Between  Missouri  and  Red  KiFcr              ...  101,070 

Between  Red  River  and  Rio  del  Norte     ...  45^370 

West  of  Rocky  MonnUins 171,200 

470,000 

The  proportion  which  the  warriors  bear  to  the  whole 
population  varies,  but  is  on  an  average  one  to  five.  **  In 
Indian  countries  where  fish  constitutes  an  article  of  food, 
the  number  in  each  family  is  about  six;  in  other  parts, 
where  this  article  is  wanting,  it  is  about  five.'' 

As  no  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the  mode  of 
living  of  the  Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  in  the 
western  territories,  while  the  acquisition  of  fire-arms  has 
perhaps  rather  increased  their  resources  for  subsistence,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  aboriginal  population  is 
nearly  as  dense  in  these  countries  as  it  was  in  the  whole  of 
North  America  before  the  English  settlements  commenc- 
ed.   Hence  it  is  probable  that  when  the  Indians  were  lords 

^  Carver^s  Travels,  cbap.  III. 

^  Hodgsoirs  Letters  from  jN'orth  America,  vol.  II.  \).  'J9<(. 
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BOOK  of  fhe  continent  from  sea  to  sea,  their  namber  in  the  two 
^^^^^*  millions  of  square  miles,  now  claimed  by  the  United  States, 
■  did  not  exceed  one  million  of  souls,  or  was  scarcely  great- 
er than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  small  states  of 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  which  oc- 
cupy only  the  one  hundred  and  sixtieth  part  of  the  sur- 
Uice.  Even  admitting  that  the  use  of  spirits  has  deterior- 
ated their  habits,  and  thinned  their  numbers,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  Indian  population  was  ever  more  than 
twice  as  dense  as  at  present,  or  that  it  exceeded  one  person 
for  each  square  mile  of  surface.  Now,  in  highly  civilized 
countries  like  France  and  England,  the  population  is  at 
the  rate  of  150  or  200  persons  to  the  square  mile.  It  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  therefore,  that  the  same  extent  of  land 
from  which  one  Indian  family  derives  a  precarious  and 
wretched  subsistence,  would  support  150  families  of  civil- 
ized men  in  plenty  and  comfort  But  most  of  the  Indian 
tribes  raise  melons,  beans,  and  maize ;  and  were  we  to  take 
the  case  of  a  people  who  lived  entirely  by  hunting,  the 
disproportion  would  be  still  greater.  If  God  created  tlie 
earth  for  the  sustenance  of  mankind,  this  single  considera- 
tion decides  the  question  as  to  the  sacredness  of  the  Indian 
title  to  the  lands  which  they  roam  over^  but  do  not  in  any 
reasonable  sense  occupy. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

United  States  continued. — J^anufactures,  Commerce,  Goverti- 
menty  Religion,  JUanners,  and  Literature. 

The  cheapness  of  land,  and  the  great  profits  which  farm-  book 
ing  affords,  check  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  the  United  I'XX^lu 
States.  Linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  articles  for  domestic 
use,  however,  are  made  ver  j  generally  in  the  farmers'  houses,  turn* 
and  fabrics  of  a  finer  kind,  including  fancy  and  ornamental 
articles,  are  now  manufactured  in  extensive  works  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. Cabinet  ware,  and  the  coarser  species  of  iron 
vioikf  are  made  in  high  perfection ;  and  in  ship-building, 
the  construction  of  wooden  bridges,  and  mill  machinery,  the 
Americans  are  probably  superior  to  any  nation  in  Europe. 
If  not  the  actual  inventors  of  steam  navigation,  they  have 
the  credit  of  giving  the  practical  use  of  the  invention  to  the 
vorld.  According  to  the  official  returns  in  1810,  the  whole 
value  of  the  manufactures  that  year  was  l£r,6g4,60£  dol- 
lars, but  allowing  for  articles  omitted  or  under  estimated, 
the  true  amount  was  computed  to  be  173,700,000  dollars. 
Supposing  the  growth  of  manufactures  to  have  kept  pace  with 
that  of  the  population,  tlie  amount,  in  1823,  would  be  about 
240,000,000  of  dollars,  (dS52,000,000  sterling.) 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  second  in  extent  Commerc 
only  to  that  of  Britain,  and  much  greater  than  that  of  any 
state  with  an  equal  population.  The  principal  articles  of 
domestic  growth  or  manufacture  exported,  arc  cotton,  tobac- 
co, wheat,  and  flour,  lumber  and  naval  stores,  ashes,  fish, 
beef,  rice,  and  flax  seed.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of 
woollens,  cottons,  linens,  silks,  iron  ware,  coffee,  sugar, 
spirits,  wines.  The  States  that  have  the  greatest  quantity 
of  shipping  are  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Maine.  Mary- 

VOL.  V.  1:' 
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BOOK  land,  and  I'enns^lvania.  A  considerable  proportion  of  1 
^''**'''' tonnage  belonging  to  tlio  northern  States  is  employed  in 
canning  away  the  produce  of  the  soutlicrn,  which  have  com- 
paratively a  small  number  of  ships  and  mariners,  though  the 
cotton  and  tobacco  raised  in  these  States  furnish  fully  one- 
iialf  of  the  exports  of  the  Union.  The  vast  number  of  na- 
vigable rivers  in  the  United  States,  a&brd  extraordinary  fa- 
cilities for  communication  by  water ;  and  hence  their  inter- 
nal commerce,  compared  witli  that  of  other  countries,  is  still 
greater  than  their  foreign  trade.  The  admirable  invention 
of  steam  boats  has  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  in  North 
America  in  quickening  and  improving  river  navigation. 

Caiiiii*,  The  Americans  have  made  great  and  spirited  exei-ttons 

to  improve  their  inland  water  communication  by  the  con- 
struction of  canals.  Besides  the  Middlesex  canal,  in 
Massachusetts,  thirty-one  miles  long,  the  lake  Chatnplain, 

I  the  Dismal  Swamp,  the  Santcc  and    Cooper  river  canals, 

each  twenty-two  miles  long,  and  several  of  smaller  extent, 
a  canal  has  been  formed  to  connect  the  Hudson  with  lake 

,  Erie.     It  is   four   feet  deep,   forty  feet   wide  at  top,  and 

'  twenty-eight  at  bottom;  it   has  eighty-one   locks,  and   nn 

Aggregate  rise  and  fall  of  654  feet;  it  is  362  miles  long,  and 

I  is  estimated  to  cost  about   five   millions  of  dollars.     This 

I  great  work  is  to  be  completed  in  lM4,[a)  and  has  been  exe- 

cuted entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  single  state  of  New  York; 
and  within  the  short  period  of  seven  years.*  ^| 

Bauhs.  Banks  are  extremely  numerous  in  the  United  States ;  b^H 

the  system  of  banking  is  bad.  Of  400  of  tlieso  cstabliah<3 
ments  which  existed  in  1818,  a  great  proportion  had  little 
or  no  real  capital;  and  were  merely  a  sort  of  gambling 
speculations,  got  up  by  knots  of  adventurers,  and  supported 
for  a  time  by  local  influence  or  artifice,  but  ultimately  fall- 
ing down,  and  spreading  distress  and  ruin  among  the  in- 

I  dustrioua  classes.     Two-thirds  or  more  of  these  banks  stop* 

ped  payment  in  the  four  years  ending  1820,  and  the  cir 
lating  medium  which,  in  1819,  was  estimated  at  110  mil' 


"  Duncau'i  Tuvelf,  I.  3J4.  ^ 
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lions  of  dollars,  was  reduced  by  these  failures  to  forty-five  book 
millions  in  1819.  The  American  banks  generally  issue  ^^^^^^ 
notes  for  so  small  a  sum  as  one  dollar,  and  some  of  them 
for  fractional  jiarts  of  that  coin.  To  remedy  the  disorders 
arbing  from  the  unsound  state  of  the  currency,  tho  national 
bank  was  instituted  by  Congress  in  1816,  with  a  capital  of 
35,000,000  of  dollars,  divided  into  shares  of  100  dollars 
each.  Some  peculiar  privileges  were  bestowed  on  this 
bank,  which  had  branches  established  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Union ;  but  the  value  of  its  stock  has  fluctuated 
much ;  and  it  has  neither  prospered  nor  supplied  an  efficient 
correction  to  the  evils  of  the  currency.* 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1793,  the  only  legal  Moner. 
tender  in  the  United  States  is  the  dollar  and  its  fractional 
parts»  The  dollar  weighs  416  grains;  and  four  doUars 
nd  forty-fonr  cents  are  declared  equal  to  a  pound  sterling. 
The  national  silver  coins  consist  of  the  dollar,  half,  and 
quarter  dollar;  the  first  being  equal  to  100,  the  second  to 
fifty,  and  the  third  to  twenty-five  cents.  The  gold  coins  are, 
the  eagle,  equal  to  ten  dollars,  and  the  half  and  quarter 
eagle,  equal  respectirely  to  five  and  two  and  a  half  dollars. 
The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  are  of  the  same  quality 
with  those  of  Britain  and  Portugal,  the  intrinsic  value  being 
at  the  rate  of  100  cents  for  twenty-seven  grains.  The  foot, 
yard,  and  acre,  the  gallon,  pound  avoirdupois,  and  pound 
troy,  and  the  measures  and  weights  of  the  United  States 
universally,  with  some  trifling  local  exceptions,  are  the 
same  with  those  of  England.f 

The  governments  of  the  United  States,  local  and  general.  Govern* 
grew  naturally  out  of  the  old  colonial  charters,  which  were  '^°^' 
founded  on  the  constitutional  law  of  England.  The  princi- 
ples, therefore,  of  those  harmonious  and  beautiful  republican 
institutions  of  which  America  is  justly  proud,  are  the  pat- 
rimonial gift  of  England ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
wisdom  of  American  statesmen,  and  the  free  spirit  of  the 

•  Flint'i  Lottert,  No.  XVI,  and  XVII.  Carey's  Political  Economj,  p.  271, 
A2S.  Warden,  111.  44S. 
f  Warden,  III.  4S9. 
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■<H«  people,  Iiave  developed  these  principles  more  tally,  rusA 
XXXXII.  tlioao  institutions  to  a  degree  of  perfection  liitlierto  unesatn- 
pled,  and  realiBed  a  system  of  polity  more  economtcil, 
orderly,  and  rational,  anil  more  condacive  to  human  im- 
provement, to  national  prosperity  and  happiness,  than  any 
that  has  yet  existed  in  the  viorlil.     It  affords  indeed  an  en- 

»couragii)g  view  of  the  future  fortunes  of  mankind,  to  observe 
bow  much  more  surely  men  are  conducted  to  sound  conclu- 
sions on  all  questions  of  practical  importance,  by  the  gene- 
ral progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  instinct  of  self-interest 
operating  in  society  at  large,  than  by  the  speculations  of  the 
philosopher.  Plato,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Harrington,  and 
^^v  Hume,  have  all  exerted  their  ingenuity  in  framing  tit«  plan 
^B  of  a  perfect  common  wealth,  in  which  the  fullest  measure  of 
^^1  liberty  should  be  conjoined  with  order,  justice,  good  govern- 
^^M  ment,  |and  pure  morality  in  private  life.  But  what  tliey 
^H  looked  upon  almost  as  an  ideal  good,  rather  to  be  desired 
^^B  than  hoped  for,  and  what  they  merely  endeavoured  to  ap* 
^^B  proach  to,  by  an  apparatus  the  most  refined  and  complicat- 
^^M  cd,  by  institutions  calculated  t»  force  nature,  and  by  im- 
^^M  practicable  schemes  of  moral  discipline,  has  been  realised 
^^B  to  an  extent  far  beyond  their  hopes,  by  mechanism  infinitely 
^^m  more  simple  and  natural  than  what  they  proposed,  and  in- 
^H  finitely  more  certain  and  constant  in  its  operation. 
^^K  The  legislative  power  in  the  United  States  is  separated 

^H  into  two  branches,  and  the  government  is  therefore  two-fold. 
^H  To  tbe  state  governments  is  committed  that  branch  which 
^^M  relates  to  the  regulation  of  internal  concerns.  These  bodies 
^^w  make  and  alter  the  laws  which  regard  property  and  private 
^^r  rights,  regulate  tbe  police,  appoint  the  judges  and  civil  offi- 
^H  rers,  impose  taxes  for  state  purposes,  and  exercise  all  other 
^^H  rights  and  powers  not  vested  in  tlie  federal  government  by 
^^H  positive  enactment.  To  the  federal  government  belongs  tbe 
^^M  power  of  making  peace  and  war  with  foreign  nations,  raising 
^^M  and  supporting  an  army  and  navy,  fixing  the  organization 
^^H  of  the  militisi,  imposing  taxes  for  the  common  defence  orbc- 
^^H  ncfit  of  the  union,  borrowing  money,  coining  money,  and  fix- 
^^m     ioit  the  Kiiindard  of  weights  and  measures,  CBtablishing  post 
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offices  and  post  roads,  granting  patents  for  inventions,  and  Booi 
exclusive  copyrights  to  authors,  regulating  commerce  with  ^ucx^a 
foreign  nations,  establishing  uniform  bankrupt  laws,  and  a  '*""' 
uniform  role  of  naturalization,  and  lastly,  the  federal  tribu- 
nals judge  of  felonies  and  piracies  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  of  oflTences  against  tlie  law  of  nations,  and  of  questions 
between  the  citizens  of  different  states.  It  is  remarkable 
that  though  the  powers  of  the  federal  and  local  governments 
necessarily  interfere  in  some  points,  it  is  very  rare  that  any 
contest  or  collision  has  arisen  out  of  this  circumstance.  The 
foundation  of  this  harmony  obviously  is,  that  both  Congress 
and  the  State  legislatures  are  merely  the  organs  of  the  same 
universal  interest — that  of  the  people,  and  have  no  indepen- 
dent existence.  Were  the  power  in  both  cases  in  the  hands 
of  oligarchies,  who  held  it  in  despite  of  the  people,  and 
for  their  private  emolument,  there  would  bo  quarrels  and 
contests  in  abundance. 

The  old  division  of  governments  into  monarchies,  aristoc-  "^^^  ^^^ 
racies,  and  democracies,  though  not  altogether  unfounded,  is  ment. 
of  very  little  use,  and  should  be  laid  aside.  The  radical 
distinction  among  governments,  is  between  those  which  are 
eonducted  by  men  who  derive  their  power  from  the  people, 
and  are  responsible  to  them ;  and  those  which  are  conducted 
by  juntos,  less  or  more  numerous,  over  whom  the  people 
have  no  direct  control.  Whether  the  power  in  the  latter 
case  is  exercised  by  the  king  and  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  as 
in  Prussia,  or  by  a  club  of  nobles,  as  formerly  in  Venice,  or 
by  a  king  and  packed  chambers,  as  in  France,  may  make 
some  difference  in  the  temper  of  the  administration,  but  will 
make  none  in  the  essential  character  of  the  government 
The  former  deserve  the  name  of  national  governments ;  the 
latter,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  may  be  called  oligarchicaL 
If  we  judge  of  the  American  system  of  government  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  this  classification,  we  shall  perceive 
that  it  is  purely  a  national  government,  and  stands  totally 
distinct  from  every  other  which  has  hitherto  existed. 

In  the  old  governments  of  continental  Europe,  the  king,  The  Eur 
whose  authority  is  self-existent,  and  who,  acconlin^  to  the^*" 


BOOK  usual  mode  ul'  sjieaking,  is  I'espoiinible  to  God  alone  for  his 
i^XKSii.  actions,  js  ide  sole  fountain  of  power.  From  him  judges, 
military  officers,  ministers  of  religion,  teachers  of  youth, 
magistrates)  and  police  officers  of  all  classes,  down  to  the 
pett^  constable,  derive  their  authority,  and  to  him  alone 
they  are  acconntable  for  their  conduct.  The  people  confer 
no  office,  and  exercise  no  power,  but  live  in  a  state  uf  per- 
petual pupillage  and  dependence. 
lictD^"'"  '"  *''®  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  sovereignty 
resides  not  figuratively,  but  rually,  in  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. From  them  all  power  emanates,  and  to  them  the 
liighcst  function.-iry  a»  well  as  the  lowest  feels  that  he  is 
amenable  for  his  acts.  The  humblest  individual  assists  by 
delegation  in  forming  the  laws  under  which  he  lives,  dis- 
poses by  his  vole  of  the  highest  office  in  the  state,  anil 
may  obtain  it  himself  if  he  can  gain  the  confidence  of  his 
follow-citizens.  The  people  at  large  are  daily  in  the  ex* 
crciae  of  political  functions,  and  every  one  who  holds  a 
place  of  trust,  derives  his  authority  cither  directly  from 
papular  suBrage,  or  fiMm  persons  who  owe  their  power  to 
the  people's  choice,  and  are  responsible  to  them  for  the  use 
they  make  of  it.  Something  approaching  to  this,  in  a 
distant  degree,  may  he  found  in  the  British  constitution ; 
but  it  may  he  safely  said,  that  the  American  government  is 
the  first  which  has  ever  been  fairly  bottomed  on  the  broad 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

In  tiie  earlier  constitutions  of  several  of  the  states,  i 
right  of  Bufirage  was  confined  to  jiersons  possessing  free-^ 
holds,  or  some  small  property ;  but  experience  seems  to  have 
decided  in  favour  of  a  broader  principle.  In  the  new  states 
the  right  of  suffrage  may  bo  described  as  universal,  being 
extended  to  all  who  pay  taxes  (slaves  (a)  excepted  ;)  and  in 
the  amended  constitutions  of  most  of  tlie  old  states  the  same 
rule  has  been  adopted.  The  mode  of  voting  at  elections  is 
generally  by  ballot. 
'cetidint.       The  Federal  government  of  the  United  States  consists  o 
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a  President  a  Senate,  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  Boc 
President  is  chosen  for  four  years,  by  delegates  elected  for  ^^^^^ 
this  purpose  by  the  people,  and  equal  in  number  for  each  """^ 
state,  to  the  members  [senators  and  representatives]  it  sends 
to  Congress.  The  Vice-President  is  elected  in  the  same 
manner,  and  for  the  same  period ;  but  both  arc  generally  re- 
elected for  four  years  more,  and  so  serve  eight  years.(a)  The 
President  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
of  the  militia  when  in  active  service.  He  grants  reprieves 
and  pardons  for  oflTences  against  the  United  States,  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment.  With  the  advice  and  concurrence 
of  the  Senate,  he  makes  treaties,  nominates  ambassadors, 
consols,  judges ;  and  he  appoints  several  other  officers  by 
his  own  authority.  He  must  be  a  native  bom  citizen,  not 
nnder  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  he  receives  a  salary  of 
85,000  dollars,  (£5,500)  per  annum. 

The  Senate  consists  of  forty-eight  members,  namely,  two  Senate 
for  each  state,  who  are  chosen  not  by  the  people,  but  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states,  and  hold  their  office  for 
six  years,  one  third  of  the  members  being  removed  (fr)  every 
two  years.  A  senator  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  state  for  which  he  is  chosen,  and  he  must  have 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  nine  years. 

The  House  of  Representatives  consists  now  of  21S  mem-  House  < 
bers,  (1824)  who  are  chosen  for  two  years,  by  the  persons  ^®^PJ^^ 
who  elect  the  corresponding  branches  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures, that  is,  with  some  few  exceptions,  by  the  mass  of  the 
adult  population.  The  Representatives  are  distributed 
among  the  states,  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  40,000 
inhabitants,  excluding  the  Indians  and  two-fifths  of  the  peo- 
ple of  colour.  Even  free  persons  of  colour,  however,  have 
BO  vote,  except  in  one  or  two  states.(c)  A  Representative  must 

(a)  [Of  the  five  pertont  who  have  held  the  office  of  president,  previous  to  the 
present  incumbent,  four  have  been  re-elected,  and  have  served  eight  years ;  but 
of  the  lis  vice-presidents,  only  three  have  been  re-elected.] — Am.  Ed. 

(ft)  [Ai  the  eenatort  are  re^ligtble,  it  would  be  a  more  correct  btatement  to 
lay  that  one  third  of  them  are  elected  every  two  years,]-^A.M.  Kn.  ^ 

(«)  [This  ia  incorrect.    See  page^  181.1— Am.  Ed 


be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  an  inliabitant  ol'  (lie  state  for. 

••  whicli  lio  ia  clioacn,  and  he  must  have  been   a  citizen  of 

"  the  United  States  for  seven  years.  Senators  and  Repi-ewn- 
tativcs  receive  an  allowance  of  eight  dollars  per  day  for  tbo 
time  they  attend  tlie  Session  of  Congress,  and  eiglit  dullars 
of  travelling  charges,  for  every  twenty  miles  they  havi 
travel  in  going  and  returning.  Members  uf  Congress  take 
an  oath  tn  support  the  constitution,  but  uo  religious  test 
required  from  them  or  any  person  holding  ollice  under  tl 
Federal  government.  Senators  and  Representatives  vacal 
their  places  if  they  accept  of  an  office  under  government 
and  are  not  re-eligible  while  they  hold  it. 

id  The  forms  of  business  in  Congress  are  chiefly  borrowed 
from  those  of  the  British  parliament.     Bills  are  read  three 

.  times,  and  in  a  certain  stage  sent  to  committers;  but  what 
is  deemed  an  improvement,  eight(n)  standing  committees  for 
commerce,  finance,  foreign  affairs,  &c.  are  appointed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  at  the  commencement  of  each 
session.  All  money  bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  regulation  wliich  had  its  birth  in  circum- 
stances which  have  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  may  now  be 
pronounced  ridicalous,  even  in  England.  A  bill,  after  hav- 
ing passed  both  Houses,  is  submitted  to  the  President.  If 
ho  sign  it,  it  has  the  force  of  law  forthwith.  If  he  disap- 
prove of  it,  ho  returns  it  to  the  House  in  which  it  originat- 
ed, with  his  objections  for  reconsideration ;  and  after  being 
reconsidered,  if  it  pass  both  Houses  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds,  it  becomes  a  law  ;  otherwise  it  falls  to  the  ground. 
This  i]ualiried  veto  has  been  sometimes  exercised,  and  is 
probably  of  more  real  value,  than  an  absolute  veto,  tike  that 
of  the  King  of  Britain,  which  is  practically  a  deail  letter. 
From  causes  not  difficult  to  trace,  lawyers  predominate  in 
Congress  far  beyond    their  Just   proportion   to  the  other 

(a)  [The  Dumber  nf  itiiKllne  CommillMi  il  not  limited  (< 
MM  Can^H  (ibe  oincttenih)  at  the  cominiDCf  menl  otlb*  fint  seislaii,  iwcnM 
*is  iltndioB  cinnmillBCi  wrra  ippoinlcd  liy  th«  Houtr  or  IlepTPtri 
'  •'(cniMa  b»  thit  S»n»l».l— A»i.  F.n. 
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classes  of  the  populatien.  To  persons  of  this  profession^  book 
especially  those  of  short  standing,  both  the  pay  and  the  honour 
of  serving  in  Congress,  arc  objects  of  some  importance;' 
and  in  a  country  where  all  are  busy,  such  lawyers  can  ab- 
sent themselves  from  their  usual  residence,  with  less  incon- 
venience, than  mercliants  or  farmers.  It  is  besides  natural 
that  the  people  should  commit  the  charge  of  their  public 
interests  in  preference  to  those  persons  who  make  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  country  their  study,  and  who  are 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  qualified  by  their  habits  to  as- 
sert the  claims  of  those  who  employ  them.  To  the  pre- 
dominance of  this  class  of  persons,  and  to  other  circum- 
stances in  the  composition  of  Congress,  we  must  also  as- 
cribe it,  that  the  discussions  on  an  interesting  question, 
instead  of  being  closed  at  a  single  sitting,  as  in  the  British 
parliament^  are  sometimes  protracted  for  ten  or  twelve  days. 
First,  a  person  really  responsible  to  his  constituents,  aiid 
receiving  their  pay,  naturally  considers  himself  in  some 
measure  as  their  agent  or  procurator,  sent  to  Congress  to 
watch  over  their  interests,  and  conduct  their  business.  Such 
a  person  gives  closer  attendance,  and  makes  more  regular 
exertions,  than  a  man  of  family  and  fortune,  who  serves  Yor 
honour,  is  responsible  to  nobody,  and  has  no  other  stimulus 
to  act  than  a  vague  feeling  of  public  duty.  Speeches  for 
shoWy  in  acquittal  as  it  were  of  the  debt  due  to  their  consti- 
tuents, and  sometimes,  perhaps,  to  the  hinderance  of  busi- 
nessy  will  occasionally  be  made  by  representatives  of  the 
former  description.  In  the  second  place,  though  Congress 
IS  not  a  stranger  to  party  spirit,  it  is  certain  that  the  mem- 
bers are  not  so  regularly  enlisted  into  two  adverse  factions 
as  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  that  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  the  decision  is  more  governed  by  argument  and 
public  feeling,  and  less  by  party  connexion.  Debating, 
therefore,  partakes  less  of  the  nature  of  dialectical  parade, 
and  more  of  that  of  a  real  contest,  in  which  victory  may  be 
presumed  to  rest  with  those  who  have  the  most  imposing 
show  of  reason  on  their  side.  To  this  we  must  add,  that 
though  the  House  of  Representatives .  is  comparatively  a 
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Bont    small  body,  the  u-sual  attendance  ia  fuller  than  in  the  Hi 
ixxxi[.Qf  Commons.     Forty  members  (out  of  658)  constilute 
quorum  for  conducting  hosincss  in  the  latter,  and  1 07  (out 
^_  of  SIS)  in  the  forfflcr.     Th«  composition  of  the  IIous«  «( 

^H  RepresentativoB  in  1822  was  as  follows: — 

^H  Ijinyere  9T  Maniifaciutcri 


New  elections  produce  a  change  of  members  much 
frequently  than  in  the  House  of  Commons.  At  the  general 
election  in  1B21  the  number  of  new  members  was  ninety-two, 
but  this  was  considerctl  rather  a  greater  change  than  usua!- 

Tlio  scale  of  pay  for  public  ofUccrs  in  the  United  States 
is  remarkably,  perhaps  iiijuiliciousiy,  moderate,  sls  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  tabic : — 


lUt 
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S-cntary  of  Slals 
BtcrclaryoriheTri^i 


Seers  lary  of  Ihe  Naty 
Ths  Ihree  CuinmiRioiicrt 
PoiUnntier-OgncrBl 
Sacieurforihc  Senate 
^ecraiiry  of  tbs  Hauw  o' 
The  Chief  Juilkfl  or  Sup 


5000 
4a0a 
3300 


1-     The  federal  judicial^  consists  of  a  supreme  court, 
slta  at  Washington,  and  a  district  court  in  cacli  (a)  sti 
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which 
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(•)  m*  lUlB*  (■(  No*  York,  PenuyWHtili,  and  V<i  rlniM 
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which  <Hi6  jadge  sits.  In  the  supreme  court  there  is  a  chief  book 
judge  and  six  associate  jadges,  who  hold  their  office  during  i^^^^U 
good  behaviour.  This  court  has  or^ftal  jurisdiction  in  all  ^-~-*~~ 
cases  aflfecting  ambassadorsy  and  consuls^  and  those  in  which 
a  state  is  a  party.  It  has  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
arising  under  the  Federal  constitution,  in  all  admiralty  cases, 
in  controversies  between  two  states,  or  two  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent states,  and  between  a  state,  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  states  or  subjects.  The  supreme  court,  deriving 
its  authority  from  the  constitution,  exercises  a  power  not 
enjoyed  by  the  inferior  courts.  It  has  refused  to  give  effect 
to,  and  by  this  means  has  virtually  annulled  several  acts  of 
the  state  legislatures,  and  even  of  Congress  itself^  on  the 
ground  that  these  acts,  by  **  impairing  the  obligation  of  cou-* 
tracts,"  violated  a  rule  made  binding  by  the  constitution  on 
the  legislative  bodies.*  The  Federal  judges  are  appointed 
by  the  executive,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate.  In 
this  and  the  other  Federal  courts,  jurors  and  witnesses  are 
allowed  H  dollars  a-day,  and  five  cents  per  mile  of  tra- 
velling charges.  The  basis  of  the  system  of  law  in  the 
United  States  is  the  common  law  of  England,  modified  by 
acts  of  the  general  and  state  governments,  which  constitute 
the  written  law;  and  the  works  not  only  of  Coke  and  Black- 
stone,  but  of  tlie.most  recent  English  writers,  and  even  the 
latest  Term  Reports,  are  familiarly  cited  in  the  courts. 

The  state  governments  are  extremely  similar  to  that  of  State  go- 
the  Federal  body  in  their  composition.  The  legislature ''*'''""'°^ 
consists  always  of  two  branches,  both  of  which  are  returned 
by  the  same  electors;  and  these  electors  may  be  said  to  com- 
prise the  whole  adult  white  population,  the  usual  qualifica- 
tions being  citizenship,  with  one  or  two  years  residence,  and 
payment  of  taxes.  The  only  exceptions  are  the  follow- 
ing : — ^In  Vermont  the  legislature  consists  of  a  House  of  Re- 
presentatives only ;  in  Nortli  Carolina  representatives  are 
chosen  by  the  whole  resident  free  citizens,  but  senators  only 
by  freeholders ;  in  New  Jersey  and  in  Virginia,  the  right  of 
suffrage  for  both  Houses  is  limited  to  persons  holding  a  small 

*  North  Aimrican  Review  for  Jan,  IWO.  Fed.  Constiuitton,  Art.  I.  Sect.  in. 


amount  of  landed  property;  in  Maryland  tlie  Senators  aw 
'•  chosen  by  dclpgates  named  for  Ihe  purpose  by  the  people- 
In  all  the  Slates  the  period  fur  which  the  Representatives 
serve  is  cither  one  or  livo  years.  The  elections  are  biennial 
in  South  Cai'ulina.  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  IlliViois,  and  Mis- 
soiirif  and  annual  in  the  other  nineteen  Htates.  Down  to 
1818  the  elections  were  semi-annual  in  Connecticut. 

The  shortest  period  tor  which  the  Senators  serve  in  any 
state  is  one  year,  and  the  longest  ^yiue.  In  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jer- 
sey, NoKh  Carolina,  Georgia,  the  Senators  hold  their  office 
for  one  year  only  j  in  Ohio  and  Tennessee  for  two  years;  in 
Delaware,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Indiana,  for  f/ir» years; 
in  New  York,  Pennnylvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  for  four  years ;  and 
in  Maryland  for  Jive  years.  Except  in  Maryland,  when 
the  senate  of  any  state  serves  Cor  more  than  one  year,  it  is 
renewed  by  parts  or  divisions,  one-third  of  the  members  go- 
ing out  annually  when  they  serve  for  three  years,  and  one- 
fourth  when  they  serve  for  four.  In  some  cases,  however, 
■wlien  the  senators  serve  for  four  years,  tlie  renewal  is  by 
halves  every  two  years. 

No  government,  however  perfect  when  first  established, 
can  continue  good,  unless  its  mechanism  is  such  that  it  can 
adapt  itself  to  the  changes  which  (iike  place  in  society.  A 
scheme  of  legislation  absolutely  fiscd,  althougl)  it  were  the 
work  of  angels,  would  come  in  time  to  have  the  vices  of  a 
;  despotism.  Hence,  in  all  the  new.  and  in  most  of  the  older 
state  constitutions,  and  in  the  federal  constitutions  also,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  adopting  amendments.  In  some  of  the 
states,  alterations  in  the  constitution  may  be  made  by  the 
votes  of  two  successive  legislatures,  and  as  the  representa- 
tives in  these  states  are  elected  annually,  this  does  substanti- 
ally involve  an  appeal  to  the  people.  But  the  general  rule 
is,  that  no  change  can  he  introduced  without  an  express  re- 
ference to  the  opinions  of  the  people,  who  either  decide  upon 
the  amendment  proposed  in  their  district  meetings,  or  elect 
delegates  for  the  special  pur[iosc,  who  meet  in  convention, 
and  deride  for  them.     This  admirable  rontrivanre  keeps 
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the  public  institutions  in  harmony  with  the  state  of  know*  Booi 
ledge  and  opinion,  checks  the  growth  of  abuses,  prevents  UQ^ 
the  State  governments  from  degenerating  into  oligarchleSf 
and  destroys  the  seeds  of  convulsion  and  revolution,  by  af- 
fording an  easy  process  for  effecting  those  necessary  changes 
which,  in  other  countries,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  vio« 
lence.  Nor  has  this  arrangement  given  birth  to  a  restless 
spirit  of  innovation.  Alterations  have  neither  been  numer- 
ous nor  rashly  gone  about ;  and  in  all  the  states  the  people 
have  shown  themselves  disposed  rather  to  bear  with  small 
inconveniences  than  to  hazard  changes  of  doubtful  advan- 
tage. New  states,  however,  are  added  to  the  republic  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  the  forming  of  new,  and  amending  of 
old  constitutions,  experiments  are  constantly  making  in  the 
tiieory  of  government  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  these  are  conducted  with  perfect  fairness,  and  on 
rational  principles ;  and  if,  therefore,  we  attend  to  the  com- 
position of  the  more  recent,  and  the  changes  introduced  into 
the  older  systems  of  legislation,  we  shall  ascertain  what  are 
those  principles  in  favour  of  which  experience  seems  to  have 
decided  in  the  United  States.  These  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words.  1.  There  is  evidently  a  disposition  in  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  abolish  all  restrictions  on  the  right  of 
suffrage,  to  render  it  virtually  universal,  and  to  adopt  the 
method  of  voting  by  ballot  2.  In  the  composition  of  the 
chamber  of  representatives,  a  preference  is  shown  for  an- 
nual elections.  3.  A  longer  term  of  service  is  preferred  for 
the  senate ;  and  four  years  seem  to  be  considered  the  most 
suitable  period.  4.  With  this  longer  period  is  conjoined  the 
method  of  partial  renewal,  which  deserves  to  be. considered 
a  material  improvement  in  legislation.  In  the  Federal  go- 
vernment, which  requires  greater  stability  of  character  and 
purpose,  a  duration  of  two  years  has  been  judiciously  as- 
signed (o  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  six  years  to  the 
Senate.  5.  In  the  old  States,  the  governor  is  elected  gene- 
rally for  one  year;  in  the  new,  for  three  or  four  years ;  and 
in  all  the  States  byihe  people,  except  in  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  the  two  Caroliuas,  and  Georgia,  where  he  is 
chosen  by  the  legislature.    He  generally  possesses  the  pow- 


BOOK  er  of  granting  reprieves  and  pardons,  the  pati-onage  of  many  ' 
Jtxxil.  p„i|]|^  ulHces.  and  a  qualified  negative  on  the  acts  of  the  Ifr 
~~~~~~  gislatiire.  In  exercising  some  nf  his  functions,  however,  he 
rauat  have  the  cancun-cnru  of  the  senato,  which  acts  as  hia 
standing  council ;  but  in  a  few  of  tlie  old  States,  a  special 
council,  distinct  from  the  senate,  is  appointed  for  this  piir- 
pose.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  witli  regard  to  the  two  bodies 
denominated  the  Senate,  and  the  Assembly  or  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, that  as  they  are  both  returned  by  tlie  saiiK 
electors,  they  represent  one  and  the  same  interest,  that  of 
the  people.  The  use  of  the  second  body  is  merely  to  insura 
greater  doliberntion  in  the  public  acts  and  resolves.  There 
is  no  opposition  of  interest  between  the  two;  nor  is  the  one 
essentially  more  aristocratic  than  the  other.  The  laughs- 
bio  quackery  of  a  legislative  balance  between  aristocracy 
and  democracy  is  unknown  in  the  United  States. 

In  seven   States  out  of  the  tnenty-four,   the  senate  can 
originate  money  hills;  in  the  others,  the  rule  of  tlie  British 
Parliament   is  servilely  copied,   without  the  shadow  of  a 
reason.     In  Virginia  all   hills  whatever  must  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.     The  right  of  iffljHiacIiment 
^^     is  generally  lodged  in  tlio  latter  body,  and  the  power  of 
^K   judging  the  accused  in  the  senate.     But  in  some  States  the 
^H    rule  is,  that  high  public  officers  impeached  of  crimes  shall  be 
^H     tried  by  the  ordinary  courts.     Massachusettsgives  tho  titles 
of  his  Excellency  and  kis  Honour  to  the  governor  and  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  the  State ;   hut  none  of  the  other  States 
sanction  or  bestow  any  titles,  (a)     In  Pennsylvania,  Mfssis- 


(a)  [ThBiiOuofAii  JCzuUouyBnJ&MHwwurara  piMttibad  by  ihecuiM 
itiiutlon  or  MiteaFh  metis ;  l.ul  no  liilet  aie  lancljaiwd  or  banowail  bjr  lbs  c»nff 
ilihtliM at  tny  ol  the  olhf I  Utttt :  yet,  [n  point  arrflci,  (lie  pinciici  ol  betlQwin£ 
iba  AH*  of  All  ExetUtncn  upon  ths  giiveinor,  obnina  jererpillj  in  ihe  oihef 
■lkU>,  u  wBll  ■>  in  MiiuachuKll9.  The  cuitota  atoo  ai  bctlDwine  itaa  tttia  of  fA< 
HerQuratlt  upon  thote  who  hold  high  officef,  prevailp,  moio  or  loii,  Ihroughaul 
the  Vnilcd  Slawa;  and  in  losnjr  of  Ihe  auisi,  tho  lille  ii  toiilioued  alUi 
I  iRditiduall  ban  fne  oul  of  olBca.  This  ptJiillc*,  wl.ich  ii  objected  lo  by  i 
I  U  apti.rapubliMn,  oblainiUtiin  the  luuUicin  Simrt,  or  a  pad  of  thei 
laaat,  tban  in  iha  noiihern  and  aaiierii  aiatei.  Uut  with  tha  «>cap«io[i  iutf} 
mflnllonad,  telallng  lo  Mauachuietla,  no  lille  ii  iinclloned  or  be>tow*d,  io  lh« 
ibaL'oiiAilSlBteibylaic,  upon  imtoDa  in  public  itition*,  excepMheimmBi  of  ihe 
"WiPM  which  liley  )HJ.i—A«,  En, 
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sippiy  and  Tennessee,  a  belief  in  a  Deity,  and  in  a  f  nturo  state    »oo^ 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  in  Massachusetts,  Marj*  i«xzzn 
land,  and  North  Carolina,  a  belief  in  the  Christian  religioiif  """"""^ 
is  refjuired  as  a  qualification  for  office.    In  New  Jersey  ao 
protestafU  can  be  excluded.    In  the  other  States  no  religious 
test  is  required.    Clergymen  are  not  eligible  as  members  of 
the  legislature,  or  as  public  officers  of  any  description,  ex« 
cept  in  a  few  States. 

In  eighteen  States,  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  hold  Judges. 
their  commissions  **  during  good  behaviour,''*  subject  in  a 
few  cases  to  a  restriction  on  account  of  old  age ;  and  in  all 
these  States,  they  are  either  simply  nominated  by  the  go- 
vernor, or  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  (or  senate) 
jointly,  or  elected  by  the  legislature.  They  are  chosen  an- 
nually  by  the  legislature  in  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont; 
elected  by  the  people  for  three  years  in  Georgia ;  and  ap- 
pointed for  seven  years  by  the  legislature  in  New  Jersey 
and  Ohio,  and  by  the  governor  in  Indiana.  Justices  of 
jieace  are  sometimes  appointed  by  the  governor,  sometioMS 
elected  by  the  people,  and  generally  hold  their  offices  for 
three,  four,  or  seven  years.  Sheriffs  and  coroners  are  cho- 
sen for  a  limited  time  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  county,  and 
constables  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  township.  In  the  mi- 
litia, which  comprises  all  the  males  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five,  the  captains  and  subalterns  are 
elected  by  the  companies ;  the  field  offices  generally  by  the 
captains  and  subalterns,  ihe  brigadiers  and  major-generals 
sometimes  by  the  field  officers,  and  sometimes  by  the  civil 
authorities. 

Electioneering  contests  are  conducted  with  much  keenness  Eiectiont. 
in  the  United  States,  but  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the 
press.  The  voting,  which  is  almost  universally  by  ballot, 
is  concluded  in  one  day;  and  those  mobs  and  tumults,  and 
scenes  of  beastly  debauchery,  which  often  disgrace  English 
elections,  are  there  almost  entirely  unknown.  When  the 
office  is  of  much  importance,  such  as  that  of  go- '.  rnor  of  a 

*  Judges  and  other  pertont  holding  officee  "  during  good  behavio'ir,"^  are  re- 
movable therefirom  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houiea  of  the  legislature ; 
but  in  genera l|  more  than  a  timple  majority  is  reriuired  to  pass-.liich  resolution. 
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state,  it  i»  usual  lor  the  leading  men  of  each  j>any  in  tLie  1< 
gistatnre,  to  meet  privately  and  pass  a  I'esolution  in  favour 

'  of  one  of  the  candidates,  which  is  published ;  and  the  per- 
son who  13  thus  ■■ccomnicnded  rarelj'  fails  to  obtain  the  votes 
of  the  whole  party  out  of  doors,  and  Ut  carry  the  election  it 
that  party  is  the  most  numerous.  This  preparatory  meet* 
tag  receives  the  cant  name  of  Caucus.  Tlie  power  tlius 
aasumed  by  a  few  individuals  to  direct  the  public  choice,  or 

^in  other  words,  to  decide  for  the  whole  population,  has  been 
strongly  censured  hy  some  enlightened  men.  It  may  cer- 
tainly be  abused ;  but  the  abuse  will  probably  supply  its 
own  corrective.  It  in  obviously  a  device  to  unite  the  votes 
of  a  paHy  in  favour  of  duo  jicrson ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
prevent  the  more  numerous  party  from  losing  the  advantage 
of  its  superiority  by  subdividing  its  forced 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  political  system  of  the  United 
States,  which  well  merits  the  attention  of  the  philosopher. 
Whether  such  a  system  would  be  practicable  in  older  coun* 
tries,  is  a  question  wo  do  not  presume  to  discuss;  but  its 
utility  in  America  is  beyond  dispute.  '*  It  has  stin'ived  the 
tender  period  of  infancy,  and  outlived  the  prophecies  of  its 
downfall.  By  the  triumph  of  the  democratic  party,  its  prin- 
ciples have  been  fostered  into  maturity.  It  has  borne  the 
nation  triumphantly  through  a  period  of  domestic  difficulty 
and  external  danger ;  it  has  been  found  serviceable  in  peace 
and  in  war,  and  may  well  claim  from  the  nation  it  has  savetf 
and  honoured,  the  votive  benediction  of  esto  perpetua."* 


•  For 
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joJnatt  1(1  Hall't  TrgnU  (1H1B.)  The  fedtralat,  a.  cnlleillnn  of  potiijcal  ■•tajHfl 

olten  reprinicd  In  itw  United  Stater,  Waideo,  Vol,  IIL  aiiri  &  hi  of  tbn  ec 

■tllutlOptorUiedilTerenl  time!,  alio  oDo  reprinted.     That  tf liicb  We  b 

waiprinledin  IBIdaiiil    IS2I.      Tlig    Ameiicnii  eovcmnMOt,  aontldeiiDK  l| 

•   novoUy  of  lu  )>lBn,  has  allrnclecl  ]»>  aitcniion  ]n  Europe,  ihm  might  bi 

•IpfCKd.     lMiplril[indcK»rHrtct,liowevrr,hiHB  heoii  dB«rilM<I  by  oi 

Ihandaquepte  worlhy  ofiuunblei  Iheme  ;  ind  wedeeninu 

necaiMrj'  (or  inMiUog  Uie  folJowing  exitiict*  frnin  the  iplandld  ipeecb  delivM) 

^byMt.J«ff(»;,>t  a  public  meeting  in  Edinburgli  in  Jbouiut  lit24,  si  givea  jj 

<  Sethmnatvitptpn. 

"Tomy  mind,  tliaioBiiiDi   Imi  ulreBdy  t!.;De   ilie  moil  tueuUitl  «n 

t  OKUM  offreedom — not  peiltajuN)  mncli  by  thai:DBduci  of  bar  people, 

•  mcuorhnfoToiDEMoi,  »  by  her  mare  exlilenct— in  pests,  toaptct,  ti 

'^to§ptii'y,  undtr  inti>liilion>  moit  proe(ipall»  pontilnf.  ond  a  coniiHuiim  oi 
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The  example  of  the  United  States  proves,  that  the  ex-    book 
ponsiveness  of  a  government  is  no  test  of  its  efficiency  or  real  ^^^^^^* 
excellence,  and  that  the  cheapest  political   system  may 

purely  democratic,   than  has  ever  prevailed   among  civilized  men  from  the 
l>egioning  of   the  world — thus   alTording    a  splendid    illustration,    and    irre- 
fragable pi  oof,  of  the  possibility  of  reconciling  the  utmost  extent  of  freedom 
with  the  maintenance  of  public  authority,  and  the  greatest  order  and   tran- 
quillity, and  security  to  private  rights,  with  the  most  unbounded  e?cercise  of  po- 
litical ones.    What  else,  indeed,  can  furnish  so  conclusive  and   triumphant  a 
refutation  of  the  pitiful  sophisms  and  abburd  predictions,  by  which  the  advocates 
of  existing  abuse  have  at  all  times  endeavoured  to  create  a  jealousy,  and  appre** 
hension  of  reform  ?    You  cannot  touch  the  most  corrupt   and  imbecile  govern- 
ment, without  unsettling  the  principles  and  unhinging  the  frame  of  society — 
you  cannot  give  the  people  political  rights,  without  encouraging  them  to  be  dis- 
obedient to  lawful  authority,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  continual  rebellion,  and 
perpetual  discontent — nor  recognise  popular  pretensions  in  any  shape,  without 
coming  ultimately  to  the  abolition  of  all  distinctions,  and  the  division  and  dc- 
itruction  of  all  property— without  involving  society,  in  short,  in  disorders  at  once 
frightful  and  contemptible,  and  reducing  all  things  to  the  level  of  an  insecure, 
and  ignoble,  and  bloody  equality. — Such  are  the  reasonings  by  which  we  are 
now  to  be  persuaded,  that  liberty  is  incompatible  with  private  happiness  or  na- 
tional prosperity,  and  that  the  despotic  governments  of  the  world  ought  to  be 
maintained,  if  it  were  only  to  protect  the  people  from  the  consequences  of  allow- 
ing them  any  control  over  the  conduct  of  their  rulers  I  To  these,  we  need  not  now 
BDSwer  in  words,  or  by  reference  to  pa^t  and  questionable  examples — but  we  put 
tbem  down  at  once,  and  trample  them  contemptuously  to  the  earth,  by  a  short 
appeal  to  the  existence  and  condition  of  Jlmeriea!    What  is  the  country  of  the 
universe,  I  would  now  ask,  in  which  property  is  most  sacred,  or  industry  most 
sure  of  its  reward  ?     Where  is  the  authority  of  law  most  omnipotent  ?     Where 
is  intelligence  and  wealth  most  widely  diffused  and   roost  rapidly  progressive  ? 
Where  is  society  in  its  general  description  most  peaceable,  and  orderly,  and  mo- 
ral, and  contented  ?  Where  are  popular  tumults  least  know  n,  and  the  spirit  and 
existence,  and  almost  the  name,  of  a  mob  least  heard  of?    Where,  in  short,  is 
political  animosity  least  prevalent— /action  subdued — and,  at  this  moment,  even 
jMir(y  nearly  extinguished,  in  a  prevailing  feeling' of  national  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion ?  Where,  but  in  America  ?    America,  that  laid  the  foundation  of  her  Re- 
publican Constitution  in  a  violent,  radical,  sanguinary  revolution— 'America, 
with  her  fundamental  democracy,  made  more  unmanageable,  and  apparently 
more  hazardous,  by  being  broken  up  into  I  do  not  know  how  many  confederat- 
ed and  independent  democracies — America,  with  Universal  Suffrage,  and  month- 
ly or  weekly  elections-rwith  a  free  and  unlicensed  press — without  an  establish- 
ed priesthood,  an  hereditary  nobility,  or  a  permanent  executive— with  all  that  is 
combustible,  in  short,  and  pregnant  with  danger,  on  the  hypothesis  of  tyranny, 
and  without  one  of  the  checks  or  safeguards  by  which  alune  they  contend  the 
beneiits  or  the  very  being  of  society  can  be    maintained  I— iThere  is  something 
at  once  audacious  and  ridiculous  in  maintaining  such  doctiines  in  the  face  of 
fveh  experience  :  Nor  can  any  thing  be  founded  on  the  novelty  of  these  institu- 
tions, or  the  pretence  that  they  have  not  yet  been  put  fairly  on  their  trial.— 
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Hqok    sometimes  be  the  best     No  taxes  are  raised  within  the 
xxxxii.  country  for  the  support  of  the    federal   government,  the 
"'"""^"  produce  of  the  customs  levied  at  the  ports  on  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  goods,  and  the  sums  derivexl  from  the  sale  of 
the  public  lands,  constituting  the  whole  of  the  public  revenue. 
Revenue,    xhe  annual  amount  of  the  revenue,  expenditure,  and  debt^ 

America  has  gone  on  prospering  under  tbero  for  forty  j^earx— and  has  exhibited 
a  picture  of  uninterrupted,  rapid,  unprecedented  advances  in  wealth,  population, 
intelligence,  and  concord,  while  all  the  arbitrary  governments  of  the  old  world 
have  been  overrun  with  bankruptcies,  conspiracies,  rebellions,  and  revolutions, 
and  are  at  this  moment  trembling  in  the  consciousness  of  their  insecurity,  and 
vainly  endeavouring  to  repress  irrepressible  discontents,  by  confederated  violence 
and  terror.    If  any  thing  more  were  required  to  show  the  superior  security,  as 
well  as  energy  and  happiness  of  free  government,  I  must  beg  merely  to  contrast 
the  condition  of  South  America,  as  it  was  till  very  lately— -with  that  of  the 
happy  country  to  which  I  have  been  referring.     These  southern  settlements  had 
the  advantage  of  being  earlier  established,  and  followed  from  the  first  by  the 
fostering  care  of  the  parent  state. — They  were  placed  in  a  more  fertile  soil  and 
a  more  propitious  climate ;  but  they  were  governed  by  non-resident  despots,  and 
given  over  to  bigotted  priests  and  courtly  favourites,  and  wanting  freedom,  all 
the  blessings  of  nature  were  turned  to  curses.    Their  treasures  were  exhausted 
— the  population  withered  and  shrunk  under  them — both  races   were  degraded 
by  their  mixture — and  they  became  at  last  among  the  governing  classes  a  degen- 
erated and  corrupted  mass,  whir:h  mouldered  away^  and  dissolved  in  its  own  rot- 
tenness— till  it  fertilised  the  soil  over  which  it  was  scattered,  for  that  rising  and 
glorious  harvest  of  liberty  which  now  covers  it  with  the  beauty  of  its  promise  1 
In  the  North,  the  lot  of  our  emigrant  countrymen  was  cast  in  more  ungenial 
regions — and  their  first  struggles,  either  totally  neglected  or  but  coldly  support- 
ed by  the  mother  country — but,  carrying  with  them  that  innate  love  of  freedom 
which  I  trust  will  run  for  ever  in  the  blood  of  all  Britons,  they  surmounted  all 
difficulties — and  even  under  the  colonial  and  not  always  equitable  government  of 
England,  they  made  very  considerable  advances  in  wealth  and  civilization  ;  and 
ever  since  they  have  been  left  to  build  for  themselves  on  this   firm  foundation, 
have  so  multiplied  and  increased  in  the  land,  and  advanced  with  such  miracu- 
lous rapidity  in  wealth,  population,  industry,  and  power,  as  not  only  to  put 
to  shame  the  stationary  communities  of  Europe,  but  even  to  make  her  statists 
and  political  economists  revise  and  re-model  their  systems,  to  correspond  with 
their  unnatural  and  excessive  prosperity  !     Such  are  the  services  which  I  con- 
ceive America  to  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  libert> — and  though  they  are,  as 
I  apprehend,  truly  incalculable  in  value  and  amount,  it  is  pleasing  to  think  that 
they  have  been  rendered,  not  only  without  sacrifice  or  effort  on  her  part— but 
almost  without  her  consciousness  or  co-operation.    They  have  flowed  like  a 
healing  virtue  from  her  existence  and  her  example.    She  has  only  had  to  bt 
free ;  and  peaceful,  and  happy,  and  prosperous  in  her  freedom,  to  put  down  the 
disgusting  sophistry  of  the  hireling  advocates  of  power,  and  to  give  the  strongest 
encouragement  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  emulate  her  happiness  and 
peace  by  imitating  her  freedom  !** 
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will  be  found  in  a  table  annexed  to  this  chapter.    The  fol-  ^^^^, 
lowing  statement  is  taken  from  the  Estimates  for  1824. 

REVENVTB,  1824. 

Pounds 
Dollan.        Sterling. 

Customir,     ......  16,500,000  3,630,000 

Public  lands,            .....  1,600,000  350,000 

Bask  dmdends,      .....  350,000  77,000 

Arrears  and  repayments,    ....  100,000  22,000 

18,550,000    4,079,000 

EXPKlTDrrVRK. 

Civil,  diplomatic,  and  miscellaneous,          .            .  1,814,057  399,000 
Military  department,  including  fortifications,  ordnance, 

pensions,  army,  militia,  and  Indian  department,  5,123,268  1,127,000 

Naval  service,  including  gradual  increase  of  navy,  2,973,927  654,000 

Public  debt,    ......  5,314,000  1,169,000 

15,224,252    3,349,600 

The  average  produce  of  the  customs  may  be  estimated  at 
from  16,000,000  to  18,000,000  dollars,  and  the  sum  derived 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  at  1,600,000.  The  bank  divi- 
dends consist  of  the  interest  of  7,000,000  dollars  of  capital^ 
vested  hy  the  government  in  the  national  bank.  The  Post 
Office  yields  about  a  million  of  dollars  a-year;  but  it  is 
wholly  consumed  in  supporting  the  establishment.  The  en- 
tire revenue  of  the  United  States  may  be  estimated  on  an 
average  at  four  millions,  or  four  millions  and  a  quarter 
Sterling ;  and  the  annual  expense  of  the  government^  under 
the  three  heads  of  civil,  military,  and  naval,  at  10,000,000 
dollars,  (j62,200,000.)  This  is  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per 
annum  for  each  inhabitant.  If  we  add  one  dollar  more  for 
the  sums  levied  by  the  state  governments,  the  whole  expense 
of  the  American  government  will  be  at  the  rate  of  two  dol- 
lars for  each  inhabitant. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  consists  of  sums  borrowed  Debt. 
daring  the  revolutionary  war,  and  at  various  subsequent 
periods.  The  debt  due  by  the  federal  government,  at  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1783,  was  4£,000,d75  dollars.  No  pro- 
per provision  being  made  for  payment  of  the  interest,  and 
the  public  revenue  often  falling  short  of  the  expenditure, 
the  debt  continued  to  Increase,  and  in  1790  it  amounted  to 

16 
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ooK  799124*464  dollars.*  Various  measures  were  taken  for  its 
:xxii.  iiqurdation,  but  with  little  effect,  till  about  the  middle  of 
^""""^  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  in  1805.     From  that  period 

a  gradual  reduction  took  place,  till  it  was  stopped  by  the 

war  with  England  in  1812. 

Dollars. 

In  1812  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  was      .  .  .  45,035,123 

In  consequence  of  the  loans  made  during  the  war,  it  amounted 

in  1816  tot     ......  •  123,016,379 

Considerable  progress  has  since  been  made  in  paying  off  the 
debt,  and  on  the  1st  January,  1824,  it  was  reduced  to         .  90,177,962 

And  by  the  operation  of  a  balance  accumulating  in  the  treasu- 
ry, it  is  expected  that  at  the  1st  Jan.  1825,  it  well  be  reduced  to      ^0,000,000 
—or  17,600,000/.  Sterling.^ 

The  duties  of  customs  arc  levied  on  foreign  articles  im- 
ported, and  are  partly  ad  valarenhf  and  partly  according  to 
fixed  rates.  The  duties  on  manufactured  goods,  of  iron^ 
cotton,  and  woollen,  were  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  but  have 
been  increased  from  a  fifth  to  a  fourth,  by  a  new  tariff 
established  in  1824. 
ny.  A  standing  army  is  necessarily  an  object  of  jealousy  in  a 

republican  state ;  and  as  the  North  Americans  have  no  for- 
midable enemy  in  their  vicinity,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
extremely  studious  of  economy  in  all  the  branches  of  their 
government,  their  military  force  has  always  been  kept  on  a 
very  low  scale.  By  an  act  of  Congress  of  3d  March,  1815, 
the  strength  of  the  regular  army  was  fixed  at  9980  men, 
viz.  eight  battalions  of  artillery,  3200  men;  one  regiment 
light  artillery,  660;  eight  regiments  of  infantry,  5440; 
and  one  regiment  of  riflemen,  680.$  In  1821  it  was  re- 
duced to  6442  men,  whose  pay,  clothing,  &c.  cost  tho  state 
1,927,179  dollai-s,  or  299  dollars  (i)66)  for  each  individual, 
officers  and  privates.  And  in  March,  1822,  its  strength,  as 
reported  to  Congress,  was  as  follows  :i| — 

♦  Seybert*s  Statistical  Annals,  p.  720. 

t  Sejrbcrt,  p.  752. 

J  American  Papers,  March  1824. 

«  Warden,  III.  402. 

I  Kilei'  Recisttr,  SOth  March,  1822. 
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The  militin,  which  constitutes  the  principal  military  force  Militia, 
of  the  United  States,  consists  of  all  the  males  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five.  According  to  a  return 
made  in  the  end  of  1823,  it  amounted  to  993,281  men.  The 
American  militia,  as  we  have  already  stated,  elect  their 
own  oflicei*s.  When  called  into  the  field  for  actual  service^ 
tliey  have  the  same  pay  and  allowances  as  the  regular  army» 
but  are  only  bound  to  serve  for  six  months. 

The  navy  of  the  Uhite:1  States  is  small  in  point  of  nu- Navy, 
merical  strength,  but  is  perhaps  the  best  organized  and 
most  effective  in  the  world.  The  unexpected  and  astonish- 
ing success  of  their  frigates  in  combats  with  British  vessels 
of  the  same  class  during  the  late  war,  established  at  once 
the  reputation  of  the  American  navy  for  skill  and  prowess 
in  the  eyes  of  £urope;  and  the  United  States,  with  a  very 
few  ships,  already  rank  high  as  a  naval  power.  From  1816 
to  1821  ^one  million  of  dollars  was  expended  annually  in 
building  ships  of  war.  Since  1821  the  sum  thus  appropriated 
has  been  reduced  one  halt*.  A  few^  ships  are  always  kept  in 
commission,  and  stationed  partly  in  the  West  Indies,  partly 
'  in  the  Mediterranean  to  keep  in  check  the  Barbary  jiowers^ 
and  partly  in  the  Pacific.  In  November,  1823,  the  strength 
of  the  American  navy  was  as  follows: — 


In  Com-    '     Id  Oidi- 
nkiiskni.     |       narf. 

Building. 

Sbijis  of  tho  Line     •     .     . 
•  Frigates    ...... 

Smaller  \'csi>els        ,     ,     . 
Steam  Frigates.       •     .     • 

1 

3 
12 

6 

4 
o 

3 

5 

~     t. 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  vessels  on  the  lakes,  which  consist 
of  two  of  74  guns,  one  of  44,  one  of  36,  one  of  32,  one  of  26, 
two  of  24,  eleven  smaller  vessels,  and  fourteen  gunboats — 
some  being  unfinished,  and  others  considerably  decayed. 
A  table  of  the  jMipulation  of  the  several  states  will  bo 


found  annexed  to  tins  boolt.    Tliat  nr  tlic  pmcipal  toW 
'*  in  1830  WHS  »s  fuUuws: — 
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123,706 

riillsilct|.lna,         .  114,410         I 

Baliiinorp,  .  62,738         t 

It  Wfts  reserved  fop  tlie  Uwgiierfl  nf  tlid 
to  make  tho  bold  experiment  of  disiiensiiig  ^ 
ligion.  In  New  Hampshire  tlic.  IrgiHialuro  is  empowered 
to  mithoriae,  and  in  MasHacliuxctts  tlie  legislature  is  en- 
joined to  require  the  several  (owns  and  puriHlies  to  make 
adequate  provision  at  their  own  ex|irnw,  for  the  support 
t)(  I'rotesiant  ai'iniatcrs.*  But  in  all  the  other  twenty-two 
states  the  support  of  religion  is  left  entirely  to  the  volun- 
tary zeal  of  it^  professors.  The  result  has  shown  that 
Christianity  has  a  firm  hold  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  is 
rather  injured  than  served  by  those  rostly  establishments, 
which  so  often  abridge  or  extinguish  free  inquiry  and  liber- 
ty of  consfienre,  engender  fierre  animosities  among  rival 
sects,  perpetuate  the  errors  and  dogmas  of  unenlightened 
times,  and  degrade  religion  into  an  engine  of  civil  tyranny, 
or  the  ally  of  ignoranre  and  imposture.  In  the  large  towns 
and  populous  places  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
mylvania,  religious  instruction  is  niuro  faitliftilly  and  abun* 
dantly  dispensed,  and  religious  ordinances  are  more  strictly 
and  universally  obtterved  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.f  To  this  advantage,  we  may  add,  that  of  the  peace 
and  harmony  which  reigns  among  the  diHereut  religious 
communities,  and  the  entire  absence  of  those  jealousies, 
bickerings,  and  heart-burnings,  which  the  exaltation  of  a 
single  sect  so  inrai'iahly  creates.  In  the  newly  settled  dia- 
tricts,  where  a  small  population  is  spread  oter  a  wide  sur- 
face, the  means  of  religious  instruction  are  often  deficient, 
and  must  be  so,  even  were  the  wealth  of  an  establishment 
oxpended  in  providing  them. 
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The  most  numerous  sects  arc  the  Congregationalists,  Bap-    bo< 
tists,  and  Methodists.    The  Congregationalists,  or  Inde-  -^^^ 
pendentSy  abound  chiefly  in  New  England,  and  have  about  T 
1200  congregations,  some  of  which  use  organs  in  thrir  pub- 
lic worship.     The  Baptists,  who  are  most  numerous  in  the 
middle,  southern,  and  western  states,  had  27£7   churclics 
in  181T,  and  have  now  about  3000;  but  as  their  congrega- 
tions in  New  England  are  estimated  by  Dr.  Morse  only  at 
£50   persons  each,   while  those  of  the  Congregationalists 
average  about  1000,"*^  the  latter  are  probably  more  numerous 
upon  the  whole*    The  Methodists,  who  abound  most  in  the 
southern  and  western  states,  have  about  2000  congregations, 
and  display  a  very  active  proselyting  spirit.    The  Presby- 
terians, whose  principal  strength  lies  in  the  middle  states, 
have  about  900  congregations,  which  are  classed  into  pres- 
byteries and  synods.    The  Associate  Reformed,  or  Ameri- 
can Burghers,  have  about  100  churches,  and  the  Associate 
Synod,  or  Antiburghers,  about  50 ;  but  there  is  a  tendency 
in  both  these  sects  to  coalesce  with  the  Presbyterians.    The 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,. confined  to  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  has  about  200  churches.    The  Episcojialians  bad 
600  churches,  and  346  clergymen,  in   1 822,|  chiefly  in  the 
middle  and  southern  states.    They  are  governed  by  a  con- 
Tocation,  consisting  of  two  houses.     The  Catholics,  who  are 
not  numerous  any  where  but  in  Maryland,  are  estimated  by 
Dr.  Morse  to  amount  to  75,000.    The  Quakers  have  about 
190  congregations,  chiefly  in  the  middle  states.    The  Mora- 
vians, Universalists,  Mennnnists,  Cameronians,  and  other 
sects,  have  each  a  few  churches;  and  the  Jews  have  syna- 
gogues at  New  York,  Newport,  Philadelphia,  Charleston, 
and  Savannah.    The  whole  number  of  churches,  or  religi- 
ous societies,  in  the  United  States,  is  probably  not  under 
9000,  or  one  for  each  1100  inhabitants. 

The  duties  of  a  clergyman  in  the  United  States,  are  la- 
borious and  incessant ;  the  pay  arises  from  (a)  pew  rents,  and 

*  Money  I.  368.  t  Niles'  Register,  1822. 

(a)  [In  cities  and  larp;e  towns  a  common  mode  of  paying  the  salary  of  a  regu- 
lar clergyman  is  by  pew  rents ;  but  in  country  parishes  the  more  usual  mode  h 
'hr  aubflcription  or  by  a  tax  in  proportion  to  property.] — Am.  Ed. 
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voluntary  contributioiia,  sometimes  from  small  glebes,  fixed 
'  funds,  III-  Iftnd.  It  U  selilnm  ru  l»rgo  ns  to  prove  a  tcm|tta- 
'tion  to  tlic  worlilly-miiuicO;  but  when  a  congregation  i» 
niiinri'ouH.  it  is  gcnerully  suttiiieiil  to  sujipurt  Ihe  clergy- 
man respectably.  In  populouN  towns  it  is  from  2000  tOj 
4000  dollars,  (i;450  to  £000  ;)  but  in  country  places  it  'uM 
greatly  loucr,  and  is  sometimes  paid  in  kind,  or  raised  bym 
penny-a-«cck  associations.  A  gratuity  varying  from  five 
to  twenty  dolliirs,  is  usually  presented  to  tlie  clcrgytnan  at 
a  marriage.  For  tbese  slciider  emoluments,  tlic  Americans 
secure  tite  services  of  a  body  of  moral,  faitbful,  diligent,  and 
often  well-educated  clergymen,  among  whom,  fox-hunting 
and  sinecures,  and  non-resiilenco  arc  unknown.  Missionary 
and  Bible  societies,  ant)  religious  institutions  of  all  kinds, 
arc  fully  more  numerous  than  in  Britain  in  pi-oportion  to 
tbe  jHipulation.  Tbe  Sabbath  in  some  places  is  kept  from 
sun-set  on  Saturday,  to  sun-set  on  Sunday.*  • 

There  are  upwards  of  forty  colleges  or  universities  in  thsfl 
United  States, of  wliicli  Harvard  and  Yale  are  the  mustcele^ 
brated;  but  most  of  lliese  are  less  perfect  t)ian  tbe  kindred  '' 
establishnicnt.s  in  Europe;  and  classical  and  scientific  edu- 
cation is  generally  in   a   much    lower  state.     Harvard  uni- 
versity in  Massachusetts,  has  fifteen  literary  and   six  medi- 
cal  professors, — and  generally  from    300   to  400  students. 
The  three  terms  amount  to  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  the 
vacations  to  three ;  tbe   academical   course  is  completed  in 
four  years,  and  the  ex[>ense  of  a  student's  board  and  educa- 
tion is  about  500  dollars  (,£110)  a-year,  on  tbe  lowest  scale.((i) 
Among  the  theologians  of  this  university,  Socinianism  is  al- 


iti  Kuilli  AniPiirn,  see  Morse,  I.  £oe.  \Vaid«(i, 
{1313)  Liiier  JO.   UcMfgsnti  Leitert  ftoni  Not* 
nd  Dwighl'i  Tray^li,  IV.  3U9 — 156. 
:!£(,  hnt  a  preildftnl,  3  |ii'>'e*>>i>  ■■■  the- 


Chnp.  49.  Duncan' 
AmwlH,  II.  S13 — 130,  sud  pax 
(a)'|H«nard  Univeiiltj,  at  C 
olo|7,  i  in  law,  6  in  midicinr,  a 
G  luUraand  3  initcuclDri  in  (he  luoi'em  Inngunget.     Tho  ijswm  roniprising 
B<lraDn|i*arih»En£!i«liand  ScaiiiFh  plnatorettuctiien,  htuUj  sdopicd  in' 
M-mioaty.    Tba  ■nnuni  vacaiiuni',  einca    1835,  comiitiio  only  ti)  wveki 
iKccMuy  axpinic,  ineltidintibDanl.inf'iruciiDu,  (cxi-buoliB,fuet,  tudnll 
•iccpt  (toihlng,  anwuHti  id  fium  SSa  tn  335  doIUn 
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most  universally  prevalent.  Yale  college  in  Connecticut  is  book 
less  richly  endowed  than  Harvard,  but  enjoys  an  equal  re-  I>XZXI3 
ptttation.  The  faculty  consists  of  a  president,  nine  profes-  - 
sors,  four  medical  examiners,  and  six  tutors.  The  students^ 
except  those  whose  parents  live  in  the  town,  board  within 
the  college.  At  this  seminary,  the  advantages  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  systems  are  to  a  considerable  extent  com- 
bined. The  scope  for  original  discussion,  and  elegance  of 
illustration  which  lecturing  affords,  is  connected  with  the 
more  laborious  and  effective  discipline  of  tutors  and  exami- 
nations ;  the  students  are  not  considered  as  passive  recipi- 
ents of  knowledge,  but  are  stimulated  to  the  active  exercise  of 
their  own  powers.  All  the  classes  are  subjected  to  a  rigor- 
ous examination  twice  a-year ;  and  those  examinations^  with 
the  numerous  exercises  prescribed,  and  the  severe  discipline 
enforced,  drive  away  the  laggard  and  disorderly  members, 
and  insure  a  respectable  proficiency  in  those  who  receive 
degrees  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  This  college  had  412 
students  in  1820.  Most  of  the  other  universities  and  col- 
leges are  organized  on  the  same  principles."!^ 

Public  provision  to  a  less  or  greater  extent,  is  made  in  Schools. 
almost  all  the  States  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 
In  the  old  States,  funds  have  been  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose from  time  to  time  out  of  the  public  taxes  or  property. 
In  the  New  States,  one  square  mile  in  every  township,  or 
one  thirty'Sixth  part  of  all  the  lands  has  been  devoted  to 
the  support  of  common  schools,  besides  seven  entire  town- 
ships for  the  endowment  of  larger  seminaries.  Through- 
out New  England,  the  means  of  education  are  generally  am- 
]^e;  and  a  grown  person  unable  to  read  and  write,  can  scarce- 
ly be  found.  In  the  southern  States,  where  they  were  more 
deficient,  a  zealous  attention  to  the  subject  has  been  lately 
awakened ;  and  families  in  sequestered  situations  unite  to 
procure  teachers  for  the  children  at  a  great  expense.f  But 
no  State  in  the  Union,  and  no  country  in  the  world,  is  so 
amply  provided  with  the  means  of  elementary  instruction  as 

*  Dancan's  Travels,  Letters  3d  and  5ti<. 
t  Hodpon's  Letters.  I.  SR7. 
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■«QB  the  sUte  of  New  York  ;(a)  in  whicli.  there  were,  in  1823,  o 
Kxxsii.  less  thjin  7,38a  romiunn  schnolsiafliirdingeiluration  to  400,- 
"■  534  jrimng  (lersun!),  which  rather  esceeds  the  fourth  part  of 

the  whiilc  populatirm.     In  the  inirldlp  anil  eHNlerri  Stutcfl.  the 
I  people  are  luoie  iiiiivrrnHDj'  ediicaloil  at  present,  than  in  aitjr 

I  othrr  part  of  the  "  ortil ;  unit  there  is  every  girobatiility,  th»t 

the  we»ttern  anil  Moulheni  Statrs  will  soon  nliare  In  the  ■-arnt 
dintinrtion.  It  is  to  iIiin  rirnmintance,  t<i  ihi- 8U|H-rioi' ilc* 
giT«  of  rornfort  the  ppoph*  enjoy,  antl  to  tlieele«Htiun  of 
character  onurifllipd  t>y  their  rejinhliran  inslitutionR,  that  we 
nuMl  attribute  tlie  non-existence  uf  any  class  in  the  United 
StalCH  (a  which  the  term  moli,  populace,  orrabhle,  can  he  a|>« 
plied.* 
Liirtaiurc.  The  growth  of  a  native  literature  in  the  United  States 
has  heen  impeded  by  several  causes.  First,  the  mimhet' 
of  well  educated  persona  living  in  idleness,  who  cultivate 
taste,  and  encourage  its  cultivation  in  others,  is  rompara- 
lively  smxll.  Seron<lly,  the  universal  addiction  to  gainful 
pursuits, and  the  qtrikiog  success  which  repays  them,  dts- 
heat'Ien  persons  from  engaging  in  occupntions  that  do  not 
fill  the  pocket.  But  thirdly,  by  far  tlie  greatest  impedi- 
ment is  the  exintence  of  llie  more  advanced  literature  of 
England,  in  the  very  language  of  the  country.  Though 
the  political  connexion  has  ceHsed,  the  United  States,  in 
what  regards  literatiiiT,  are  nearly  as  much  a  province  of 
Brilitin  as  Yorkshire  or  Ireland.  So  long  ao  British  wri- 
ters furnish  the  standard  by  which  transatlantic  workn  arc 
I  tried,  native  American  writers  will  not  receive  justice;  and 

^^L  while  American  publishers  can  import  and  reprint,  without 
^^M  risk  or  expense,  works  already  stam|>ed  with  llie  approba- 
^ir  tion  of  British  critics,  and  the  Bi-ilish  public,  they  will  Feel 
I  the  least  inclined  to  engage  in  the  doubtful  and  hnzardnus 

speculation  of  publishing  the  original  products  of  Atuerican 


(a)  [In  ill  Ihr  Nrw  EnfUnil  >i 
lewnihi^i  irs  divideil  into  dbliicU  of  conoei 
ported  at  lh«  public  ixpeni* ,  and  Ihix  plau 
■ion  tviihio  tbt  nnch  oiaittht  itnhabitanU.y 


>pt   Rhode   [tland,  Ilic   town 

nieni  size,  in  whirli  cchool*  a 

of  tlemeulaiy  ii 


*  Warden,  chap.  4S.  Motir.  f 


VValali's  Appeal,  (IB19)  p.  S9T. 
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g^nias.    Besides^  the  appetite  for  knowledge,  and  the  sort    BOi« 
of  amusement  which  reading  affords,  like  tiie  desire  for  l»^KZU 
clothes  and  luxuries,  requires  a  certain,  and  only  a  certain  """^"^ 
supply;   and  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  when  the 
article  can  be  cheaply  iro|H)rted,  the  native  manufacture 
is  discouraged.    America,  however,  is  rapidly  acquiring  a 
literature  of  her  own ;  and  the  productions  of  her  press  al« 
ready  begin  to  attract  attention  in  Europe. 

In  one  department  of  literature,  of  a  humble  indeed,  but  a 
most  useful  description,  the  United  States  stand  unrivalled* 
We  allude  to  their  Newspaper  press.  There  were  but  seven  News- 
papers published  in  the  United  States  in  1750;*  but  in  1810  ^P^"* 
there  were  359,  (including  twenty-five  published  daily.) 
which  circulated  22,200,000  copies  in  the  year.  In  183S 
they  had  increased  to  the  astonishing  number  of  593  accord- 
ing to  the  following  table,  published  in  New  Turk. 

Periodical  Press  of  the  United  States  in  182S. 

In  Maine 12Georgia   ., 14 

New  Hampshire llOhio .4$ 

Massachusetts ,      SSJIndiana 12 

Rhode  Island 9|lUiiiois '5 

Connecticut       23i  Missouri 6 

Vermont 8iKentucky 13 

Mew  York 137  Tennessee 15 

New  Jersey 1^  Mississippi 7 

Pennsylvania 110  Alabama ••10 

Delaware 4  Louisiana .«      3 

Maryland      .    • 22  Michigan      ••••••,,      i 

Virginia 35  District  of  Columbia 8 

North  Carolina 10                                                           ..i.. 


South  Carolina 12 


Total  598 


The  number  of  copies  circulated  in  the  year,  by  these 
journals,  probably  exceeds  30,000,000.  In  the  British 
isles  in  1821,  with  twenty  millions  of  people,  the  number 
of  newspapers  was  estimated  to  be  284*  and  the  copies 
printed  annually  23,600,000.f  The  whole  of  continental 
Europe,  containing  160  millions  of  inhabitants,  where  the 
press  is  chained  down  by  royal  and  priestly  jealousy,  cer- 

•  Dwight's  Travels,  IV.  345. 

i  f^rd  John  Russers  Speech  On  Refotm,  April  1823,  p.  42, 
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BOOK  tainly  does  not  support  half  the  number  of  journals  wbick 
exist  in  the  United  States  alone.  They  are  superJBcial  ob- 
servers who  attach  a  small  importance  to  this  humble  branch 
of  literature.  Though  none  of  the  American  papers  equal 
the  best  of  those  published  in  London,  the  periodical  press 
of  the  United  States  taken  altogether,  is  the  most  powerful 
engine  for  diffusing  mercantile,  political,  and  general  in- 
formation, fur  stimulating  the  activity,  and  operating  on 
the  minds  and  morals  of  the  people,  which  has  ever  existed 
in  any  country.  No  duty  is  paid,  either  on  the  papers 
tiiemselves,  or  on  the  advertisements  they  publish.  The 
price  of  a  weekly  paper  is  about  two  dollars  per  annum,  or 
twopence  each  number,  that  of  a  daily  paper  from  eight 
to  ten  dollars,  or  one  [lenny  halfpenny  each  number.  A 
single  paper  sent  by  post  pays  one  cent  (a  halfpenny)  for 
any  distance  under  100  miles,  and  a  cent  and  a  half  for 
all  greater  distances ;  and  pamphlets  (a)  may  be  transmitted 
by  i>ost  at  the  same  expense. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  a  few  of  the  principal  events 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

1007.  First  settlement  made  by  the  English. 

1776.  July  4.    The  Independence  of  the  United  States  proclaimed. 

1782.  Nov.  30.     Peace  concluded  with  Great  Britain. 

1787.  Sept.  17.     Federal  Constitution  framed. 

1789.  March  4.  Inauguration  of  George  Washington  as  president. 

1797.  — — ^ John  Adams  as  president. 

1801,  —_ Thomas  Jcflferson  as  president. 

1809.  ■  —  James  Madison  as  president. 

1812.  June  18.     War  declared  against  Britain. 

1814.  Dec.  24.     Puace  concluded. 

1817.  Inauguration  of  James  Monroe  as  president. 

[1825.  Inauguration  of  John  ^uincy  Adams  as  president.] — Am  £d. 

(a)  [The  rate  of  postage  on  j)cutiphltt8  has  been  increased  by  a  law  which  went 
into  operation  in  1825.  Periodical  pamphlets  pay  1 1-2  cents  on  each  sheet  for 
100  miles  or  less,  and  2  1-2  cents  for  a  greater  distance  ;  pamphlets  not  peri* 
odical,  4  cents  on  each  &.v.cX  for  100  miles  or  loss,  and  6  cents  for  a  greattr  dis- 
tance.] — Am,  Ed. 
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Table  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States  in  1790,  1800,  xxxxi: 
1810,  and  1820,  according  to  the  Returns.  " 


States  or  Ter- 
ritories. 


Population  including  Slaves. 


1790. 


1800. 


Vermont     • 
New  Hamp- 

ihire  .    • 
Maine    .    . 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticat 
New  York  . 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware    . 
Maryland    . 
Virginia 
Kentucky    . 
North  Carolina 
S^outh  Carolina 
Georgia  •    . 
Louisiana    . 
Tennessee  . 
Ohio  .    •    . 
Indiana  .    . 
Illinois   .    . 
Missouri 
Arkansas    . 
Michigan    . 
District  of  Co 

lumbia 
Mississippi  . 
Alabama 

Total  . 
Florida  (sup- 
posed) 


141,885 

96,540 
378,787 

68,825 
237,946 
340,120 
184,139 
434.373 

59,094 
319,728 
747,610 

73,677 
393,751 
240,073 

82,548 


Slaves    •    . 
Free  persons 


36,691 


3,921,326 


694,280 
3,227,046 


154,46.') 

183,858 
151,719 
422,845 
69,122 
251,002 

586,o/:o 

211,149 
602,548 
64,273 
349,602 
886,149 
2i.'0.959 
478,103 
345,591 
162.686 

105,602 


»  59,886 


14,093 


1810. 


217,895 

214,460 
22«,7«i5 
472,040 

76,93 
261,942 
959,049 
24.%562 
810,091 

72,674 
380,546 
974622 
406,51 
555,  ^Ol» 
415,1  l/r 
252,43' 

76,55G 
261,727 
230,760 

2 1,520 

12,282 


1820. 


\ 


20,815 
4,762 

24,023 
40.352 


235,76.. 

244,161 

298,33 

523,287 

83,059 

275.24b 

1,372,812 

277,575 

1,049,458 

72,749 

407,35(? 

",065,366 

561,317 

638,829 

502,71 1 

340,9{;9 

153,407 

422,813 

581,434 

147,178 

55,211 

66,580 

14,273 

8,896 

33,039 

75,448 

127,901 


Slaves. 


In  1790. 


K 


158 


948 

2,764 

21^4 

11,423 

3,737 

8,887 

103.036 

;^92,627 

12,430 

100,572 

107,094 

29,264 


In  1820. 


5,319,762 


7^39,903 


9,638,226 
10,000 


889,118 
4,429,881 


:9,648,226 


1,165,441  1,538,118 
6,074,5628,110,108 


694,280 


48 

97 

10,088 

7.557 

211 

4,509 

107,398 

415J53 

126,732 

205,017 

258,475 

149,656 

69,064 

80,097 

190 

917 

10,222 

1,617 


6,377 
32,814 
41,879 


1,538,118 
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# 

van*     Papulation  c 

/  the  United  StateSf  according  to  the  Ceiuu^ 

of  1820. 

StKtes  and  Tetri- 

tOfiCB* 

1 

nee  White 
Mala. 

Free  WhHel 
Fewakn. 

Free 

People  of 

Colour. 

Slavei. 

Other 
Pfer- 

■OOil. 

66 

TotaL 

Maine    .    .    . 

149,195 

148,145 

«f  jSV  •      •      •     ■ 

298,335 

New  Hampshire 

119,210 

124,026 

786'-.     •     •    . 

1 

139 

214,161 

Vermont    .    • 

117,310 

117,536 

918.     .     .    . 

•  •  • 

235,764 

MaKsachusetts 

252. 151 

261,265 

6740L     .     .    . 

128 

523,287 

Rhode  Island  . 

38,492 

40,921 

3554              48 

44 

83,a^ 

Connect  ir  lit 

1»1,807 

136,H74 

7870              97 

100 

275,248 

New  York  .     . 

679,5.'>1 

651,193 

29,279 

10,088 

701 

1,372,812 

New  Jersey    . 

129,619 

127,790 

12,460 

7557 

149 

277,575 

Pennsylvania  . 

516,618 

500,476 

30,202 

211,1951 

1,049,458 

Delaware    .    . 

27,905 

27,377 

12.958 

4,509!.  .  . 

72,749 

Maryland    .    . 

131,743 

128,479 

39,730'    107,398'.   .  . 

407,350 

Virginia     .     . 

304.731 

298,343 

36,889;    425,153-  250 

1,065,366 

North  Carolina 

209,644 

209,556 

14,612    205,017.  .  . 

638,829 

South  Carolina 

120.934 

116,506 

6826    258,475.  .  . 

502,741 

Georgia .     •     . 

98.401 

91,162 

1763     119,656;       4 

340,989 

Alabama    .     . 

45.8:;9 

39,612 

571 

41,879:.  .  . 

(a)127  901 

Mississippi .    . 

23,286 

18,89^1 

4.0;J 

32,814 .  .  . 

75.448 

Louisiana    .    . 

41,332 

32.051 

10.476       69,064    484 

153,407 

Tennessee  .    . 

173,600 

166,325 

2739      80,097 

52 

422,813 

Kentucky   .    . 

223,696 

210,948 

2759     126,732 

182 

564,317 

Ohio  .... 

300,607 

275965 

4723.     .     .    . 

139 

581,434 

Indiana .    .     . 

76,649 

69,109 

1230,           190 

.  .  • 

147,178 

Illlnoii  .    .    . 

29.401 

24,387 

457            917 

49 

55,211 

Missouri     .     . 

3l,00i 

24,987 

347;      10,222 

29 

66,586 

Michigan  Terri- 

1 

tory    .     .     . 

5383 

3208 

174,     .     .    . 

31 

8  896 

Arkansas  Terri- 

tory   .    .     . 

6971 

560{: 

59          1617'     18 

14,273 

District  ot  Co- 

lumbia   .     . 

11,171 

11,443 

4048          6377 

>  .  . 
4616 

33.039 

3,995,253 

3,866,682  233,5.'>7  1,538,118 

9,6.18.226 

The  population  01  the  iNorth-\V«st  ;iiul  Missouri  Territories  arc  not  given 
leparately  in  the  census.  Florida  wns  not  annexedto  the  United  Slates  wlicn 
Che  census  was  taken.     It  is  supposed  that  it  contains  10,000  inhabitants. 


(a)  [This  census  of  Alabama  wns  '.niijcrfect.    Sec  ptige  196.  [—Am.  Ed. 
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Table  of  the  Amount  of  the  Valuations  of  Lands^  LotSf  and 
DweUing-HoustSi  and  of  Slaves^  in  the  several  States^  made 
under  tlie  Acts  of  Congress  of  the  22d  July  1813,  and  0th 
January  1815,  as  returned  and  revised  by  the  Board  of 
Principal  Assessors,  with  the  corresponding  ^  Valuations  in 
1799. 


i 

Value  or  houwt. 

Atoagc 

lands,  and  slaves, 

Value  of  houies 

value  of 

at  rerised  aiid 

and  landi  after 

Value  of  hoowt 

lands  per 

STATES. 

equal  iztd  by  the 

deducting  eiti- 
mated  value  of 

and  lands  in 

aeie,iii- 
clndiDff 

principo]  anes- 

1799. 

Mn  iu  1814  and 

tlavet.* 

hooaes 

1815. 

thereon.t 
DoL    Cto. 

Doilan. 

Doilan. 

Dollars. 

Sew  Hampshire  . 

38,745,971 

38,745,974 

23,175,046 

9       0 

Massachusetts 

143,765.56(1 

143,765,560 

83,992,468 

18       0 

Rhode  Islaitd  .    . 

20,907,766 

20.907,766 

11,066,357 

39      0 

Connecticut    . 

88,534.97 1 

88,534,971 

48,313,424 

34      0 

Vermont    .    < 

32,461,120 

32,461,120 

16,723,873 

6    40 

New  York.    . 

273,120,900 

269,370.900 

100,380,706 

16    50 

iNew  Jeraej    , 

98,612,083 

95,899,333 

36,473,899 

35      0 

Pennsjlrania  < 

346,633,889 

346,633,889 

102,145,900 

29      0 

Delairare   •    . 

14,193,620 

13,449,370 

6,234,413 

13      0 

Maryland   .    . 

122,577,572 

106,490,638 

32,372,290 

20      0 

Virginia      .    . 

263,737.69^. 

165,608,199 

71,225,127 

4     15 

North  Carolina    . 

93,723,031 

51,517,031 

30,842,372 

2    £0 

South  Carolina 

123,416.512 

74,325,262 

17,465,012 

8      0 

Geori^ia.    .    .    . 

57,792,158 

31,487,658 

12,061,137 

2    50 

Ohio .    .    .    •    , 

61,347,215 

61,347,215 

Kentucky  .    . 

87,018,837 

66,878,587 

21,408,090 

4      0 

Tennessee  .    . 

• 

35,408,052 

24,233.750 

6,134,108 
619,977,247 

6      0 

1                                     1 1,990,296,961  J,631,6d7,224 

Leuisiana  is  not  included  in  the  above  table,  the  returns  being  incomplete. 

*  As  the  value  of  slaves  is  differeDt  in  different  states,  and  the  number  of 
slaves  valued  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  returns  of  the  assessors,  the  value 
of  houses  and  lands  in  most  of  the  slave  holding  estates  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  precision.  It  is  believed  that  the  valuations  made  in  most  of  the  states, 
and  particularly  those  in  the  south,  in  1799,  were  cousiderably  under  the  real 
valne. 

t  In  this  calculation  the  number  of  acres  is  taken  from  the  returns  of  land, 
valued  in  each  state  in  1799,  the  returns  of  the  quantity  of  lands  valued  in 
1814  and  1815  being  in  some  of  the  states  incomplete.     (Pitkin,  p.  373.) 
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BOOK      Tabu  of  Manufactures  of  United  States^  according  to  Re- 

turns  made  to  the  Marshals  in  1810* 


The  raluo  is  diitribated  ftmoog  the  lUtet  wu  is  folloiri : 

Maine, 2,138,000 

New  Himpsbire, 8,136,000 

Vermont. 4,32£s00O 

IMisticbosetts, 17,516,000 

Rhode  Island,    .        : 3»080/)00 

ConnecticQt, 5,901,000 

New  York 14,569,000 

Neir  Jersey, 4,703,000 

Pennsjifinia, 32,089,000 

Deliirare, 990,000 

Maryland, 6,554,000 

Virginia, 11^7,000 

Ohio,                 1,987,000 

Kentackjr, 4,121,000 

North  Carolina 5,323,000 

Tennessee, 3,706,060 

Sooth  Carolina, 2,174,000 

Georgia, 2,744,000 

MiniuippI  Territory, 314,000 

Orleans  Territory 814,000 

Lonisiaiia  Territory, 35,000 

Indiana  Territory 197,070 

Illinois  Territory 72,000 

Michigan  Territory, 37,000 

Columbia  District, 719,000 

Total— dollars,        127,694,602  * 

The  following  are  the  most  prominent  particulars : 

Goods  manufactured  by  the  loom 39,500,000 

Machinery  of  yarioos  kinds, 6,100,000 

Hats, 4,300.000 

Iron  manufactures, 14,360,000 

Leather, 17,900,000 

Distilled  and  fermented  liquors, 16,530^000 

Wooden  manufactures, 5^4QgD00 

*  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  showed  that,  allowmg  for  short 
returns,  and  imperfect  returns,  ttie  true  amouat  should  be  at>out  172,762,€76 

dollar*. 
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Cotton  of  Domestic  Growth  Exported  from  1805  to  1817. 


Years. 

Sea  Island. 

Upland. 

Value. 

Founds, 

Founds, 

DoUart, 

1805 

8,787,659 

29,602,428 

9^445,000 

1806 

6,096,082 

29,561,383 

8,332,000 

1807 

8,936,011 

55,018,448 

14,232,000 

1808 

949,051 

9,681,394 

2,221,000 

1809 

8,654,213 

42,326,042 

8^^15,000 

1810 

8,604,078 

84,657,384 

15,108,000 

1811 

8,029,576 

54,028,660 

9,652,000 

1813 

4,367,806 

24,519,571 

3,080,000 

1813 

4,134,849 

14,975,167 

2,324,000 

1814 

2,520,338 

15,208,669 

2,683,000 

1815 

8,449,951 

74,548,796 

17,529,000 

1816 

9,900,326 

72,046,790 

24,106,000 

1817 

22,628,000 

TcMe  of  Exports  of  certain  Classes  of  Domestic  Produce^  at 

three  different  Periods* 


Exports  of  Articles,  the  Pro- 
duce of  the  Forest,  Tim- 
ber, Ashes,  Bark,  Firs,  &c. 
Produce   of  Agri- 


I 


culture.     Wheat,     Flour, 

Rice,  ^ 

Produce    of  Ani- 


mals, Horses,  Beef,  Pork, 
Hides,  Butter,  &c.  .  .  . 
Produce    of    the 


1810. 


Dollars. 
4,630,000 

12,250,000 
4,300,000 


Sea,  Oil,  Fish,  &c.  .    .    .  |  3,420,000 


Dollars, 
4,978,000 


2,169,000 
1,481,000 


181$. 


Dollars,   : 

7,293,0001 


1Q,750/XI0 13,150^ 


2,093,000 
1,331,000; 
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Table  of  the  Tonnage  of  each  State,  and  of  Hit  whole  Uniouy 

in  1821. 


Maine, 

• 

• 

122,850 

New  Hampshire, 

• 

• 

23,335 

Massachusetts,    . 

4 

316,069 

Rhode  Island,     . 

« 

1 

39,314 

Connecticut, 

45,724 

New  York, 

1 

244,338 

New  Jersey, 

34,533 

Pennsylvania, 

83,575 

Delaware, 

10,043 

Maryland, 

125,149 

District  of  Columbia, 

24,677 

Virginia, 

i 

63,326 

North  Carolina,  . 

38,864 

South  Carohna,  . 

t                      1 

29,944 

Greorgia,  . 

'  p 

14,662 

Mississippi, 

k                                    i 

6,131 

Louisiana, 

» 

38,815 

Kentucky  and  Ohio, 

598 

Michigan, 

665 

1,262,618 

Registered  tonnage  employed  in  foreign  trade,  619,0:^ 

Enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  employed  in  coasting  trade,    588,014 
Ditto  ditto  in  fisherio?.  55,575 

1,262,618 


I 
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TabU  of  Import*  of 

the  United  Stales  for 

1821. 

BOOK 
LXXXll 

Ceanrri.-.. 

^liHi^OOO 

1,000 

750,000 

1G,000 

587,000 

a4,439,fOO 

631,000 

800,000 

4,13i,t»00 

510,000 

215,000 

618,000 

132,000 

B»m«.u>i 
bp-tic 

10,000 

1,353,000 
64!1,000 
603,000 
190,000 
365,000 

26,000 
141,000 
355,000 

9A,000 

TolJ, 

"ir852;0l^ 

1,0(10 

760,000 

IG,ODO 

1,939,000 

35.087,000 

1,234,000 

990.000 

4,990,000 

54J,ono 

3&6,O0O 
973,000 
230,000 

PfUMIB 

Swedsn 

DenmRrkaDdKoricsy     .     .     . 

HolUod 

Briliih  Islands    ...... 

Gibraltat 

IUn«  Towns 

(-mncc 

Poflugil 

lulyaod  Malta 

Auftria 

Total  EnHofE 

B'ilUli  Foils 

Tenoiffa       

tlnrieiia 

r.yal 

Bourbon 

Cape  de  Vftd 

T...kty,  Levant,  and  Ea-l"      ■ 
Genirally 

Total  Africa 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Britiih 

Manilla  and  PhillppirB  lilnnds 

China 

Getierally 

Total  Asia 

Briiish  Colonies 

Florida 

Houdora 

Total  KoRxa  Amebic*      . 
Swedish 

34,682,000 

4,WB,0-10 

3i!,9;o,oou 

5,000 
365,000 
100,000 
137,000 
10,000 
3i,000 
305,0<K) 
62,000 

2,UU0 
10,000 

33,000 
91,0.10 
61,1100 

7,000 

265,000 
190,000 
IJB,000 

io,or.o 

64,01.0 
396,000 
130,fiOO 

99H,0flO 

204,000 

134,000 
1,531,000 

I1J,000 
3,112,000 

153,000 
5,0.5.000 
403,«,0 
163,000 
135,(100 

09,000 
27,000 
81,0410 

134,000 
1,531,000 

]1S,(100 
3,113,000 

133,000 

493,000 
l!Kl,000 
316,000 

JOl,000 

197,00tt 

B»8,1'00 

3ia,tiuo 

1,6T4,01N) 
755,000 
126,000 

l,T4i,D0O 

n6.si'Oo 

614,000 
5,422.000 

4,000 

a9J,ooo 

310,000 
108.000 

801,000 
504,000 
3K,000 
13,000 
1,163,000 

1,984,100 

861,000 
937,000 

2,346,noo 

901,000 

627,000 

6,585,000 

4,000 

Dutch 

Bfitisli 

Spaoirfi 

Genmlly 

Total  West  I  BOIES    .    -    ■ 
Spanish 

1I,5.(0,000 
9«5,000 
586,000 
34,000 

3.226,000 

—r^Tiss- 

S0,000 

14,74(i,uii0 
1,114,000 

605,0(10 

South  Sens     

Total  Soc-TH  Absekica  .    . 

Dncerlain  Ports 

Towl  Imporu   .... 

1,604,000 

Mfl..N* 

l,7»3,'""' 

4,000 

«^:.8ti,ooii 

64,5S2,IW0 

1 

txxtt. 

iriflTED   STATES, 

Table  of  Exporh  ft/ the  United  Slates  for  1821. 

1 

■ 

1 

c«n^ 

Fcnign 

TouU 

18,834.000 

958.000 
1,536,000 
5,169,000 
3«,000 
NG,CN>0 
410,000 
32,000 
184,000 

501,000 

63.000 
360,000 
1,739,0(K) 

S97!0O0 
347,000 
191,000 

690,000 

308,000 
11,000 

1.934.000 

33,000 

19,000 

(1^9,000 

217,000 

536,000 

3,894.000 

20,777,000 

1,470,000 

1,133,000 

5,538,000 

540,000 

148,000 

1,100.000 

34O.0C0 

195,000 

Sweden 

Denmwk 

BoIl«nd 

Bclliih  IilBDrli 

Cibraltat 

Han.«  Towns 

Porlunl 

IntrnndMalu 

AuMila 

Censralljr 

Tatal  GoBors 

Biiiiih  PocL 

Teaenfle 

Madiitn 

1,978,000 

37,297,000 

10,000 
74,000 
193,000 
27,000 
19,000 
S2,000 
31,000 
S5,000 

5,000 

42,000 

3a,000 

11,000 
3,000 
8,000 
407,000 
43,000 

7,000 
3,000 

21,000 

15,00.1 
183,000 
220,000 
3«,000 
«,000 
50,000 
43S.000 
137,00* 

Bouibon 

CipadoVerd 

Tuikey,  Levant,  Md  Egypt      . 

CcUfBlIf 

ToiriAMtlci 

Dutch  E»l  Indie 

Britiih 

MidUU  and  Philippine  tilandt 

461,000 

542,000 

30,000 

1,033,000 

133,000 
32,000 
1,000 

eiooo 

389,000 
32,000 

Jj4,000 
49,000 

30,000 

2,000 

510,000 

S8.000 

1,258,000 

l,8SS,OO0 
190,000 

3,392,000 
l,U5.000 

1,966,000 
SI  1,000 
8,000 
4,391,000 
1,113,000 

Oentitkllr 

ToWIAsii 

Btitlih  Colonic 

Oibeti  

Flotido 

North- Vr«H  Cdsii 

Itenrroundlaml  and  riBheiici    . 
Toi«l  noma  Ambkici  .    . 

Dsnlib 

Dutch 

Briiiib 

Bayli 

TnKb ;    . 

0»b« 

Ot^omui  '.  '.'.'.'.'.'. 
Total  WnT  I»mu  .    .    . 

I5:r ;:::::: : 

tenth  Sew 

Totnl  South  Amekica  .    . 
T-ml  EKPaxTi   .... 

593,0011 

931,001 

9,404,000 
3,01-2,OUO 

58,000 
401,000 

100,000 

377,000 
5,000 

3,010,000 
la.0()0 
300,000 
100,000 
94,00u 

8,001 
46,0C0 
107,000 

283,000 

E.OOO 

443.000 

4,00C 

2,5IB.O.N 

4,0IM 

n,oon 

34,000 
60,O0« 
J6  5,000 

A9«3,iMm 

560,000 

1,BOJ,000 

683,000 

«6S,000 

2,370,000 

896,000 

4,541.000 

109,000 

580.00* 

507,0001 

1,316,000 
S33.0O( 
165,000 

1,741,000 
B47,O0( 

a,950,OW 
175,000 
513,000 

M147,000 

53,000 

1 18^000 

469,000 
49,000 
1,3W.000 
34.000 
47,000 

2,563,000 

6oa,ooo 

S8S,000 
40.000 

47£,0a< 
340,00< 
31.000 

55,000 
157,000 

1,038,006 

1,313,000 

71,000 

1.433,000 
13.071.000 

846,!)()< 

64,974.000 

I0,825.00( 

IO.47«,O00 

2.491.000 

1 

^^ 
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TaHeoftheEieporUofthe  VniUd  atatetfromUOQ  toUil. 


Dou».lic 

Ymis. 

E«potw. 

Gronth,  Pro- 

dueg,OTM>DU. 

faclure. 

Foreign. 

ISOO 

70,971,780 

3I,S40,903 

39,120,877 

1S0I 

94,115,925 

46,377,7&i 

46,642,723     i 

IBOI 

73,483,160 

36,183,173 

35,774,971 

1B03 

S*,B00,033 

42,205,961 

13,594,072     [ 

1804 

77,699,074 

41,-iG7,.n7 

36,231,597 

1805 

95,se6,0Zl 

4i,3a7,0n3 

63,179,019 

1806 

101,6n6,9£3 

41,253,727 

60,283,236 

1807 

108,343,130 

4fl.S93.632 

59,643,668 

180S 

22,430,980 

9,433,546 

12,997,414 

1809 

ej,M3,!a3 

31,405,703 

30,797,531 

1810 

6(3,767,970 

24,391,395 

18II 

61,316,8^3 

45,294,043 

16,022,790 

1812 

38,537,236 

30,031,]  09 

8,495,127 

1813 

87,855,997 

35,008,152 

2,847,845 

1814 

6,987,441 

6,783,273 

145,169 

IBIS 

58,557,753 

45,974,403 

6,583,350 

leiG 

81.920,452 

64,781,896 

17,138,556 

leiT 

87,671,566 

68,3)3,500 

19,358,069 

1BI8 

93,381,133 

73,854,437 

19,426,696 

1819 

70,143,531 

50,976,838 

19,165,683 

1810 

69,691,669 

61,683,640 

18,008,029 

lasi 

64,974,388 

43,671,894 

21,302,488 

Tbe  impoiti  have  not  been  icfulacl;  publisheil. 


Table  of  Pott-Office  EstabiUhment  of  the  United  States  from 
1790  folSSl. 


Ve«r.. 

Polt  Offices. 

l'o.t  Ro«de. 

Recelptt. 

E.P.I.M.. 

Mile*. 

Dollar). 

Dollan. 

1790 

75 

1,«7S 

37,935 

32,140 

1791 

89 

1,905 

46,294 

36,697 

1792 

195 

5,642 

67,444 

54,531 

1793 

309 

5,642 

104,747 

72,040 

1794 

4S0 

11,914 

128,947 

89,973 

1795 

453 

13:207 

160,620 

117,893 

1796 

468 

13,207 

195,067 

131,572 

1797 

554 

16,180 

213,998 

150,114 

1798 

639 

16,180 

832,977 

179,104 

1799 

677 

16,180 

264,846 

188,039 

isoo 

803 

30,817 

380,804 

813,894 

1801 

1,025 

23,309 

320,443 

355,151 

1903 

1,114 

25,315 

327,045 

231,996 

1103 

1,258 

25,315 

351,883 

322,364 

IBM 

1,405 

29,556 

339,450 

337,502 

1805 

l^SSB 

51876 

421,373 

377,367 

180S 

33;43l 

446,106 

413,573 

180T 

11848 

33,755 

478,763 

453,885 

1808 

1,944 

34,035 

460,564 

463.828 

UMTED    STATES. 


T^le  of  Post-Offiee  BstaUiahmtnt—eonlimcd. 


Yeirt. 

Posi  Offires. 

Po«  Boari.. 

R«.lp,s. 

Eipenres. 

MileB. 

Dollnrt. 

Dollar;. 

1809 

2,012 

34,035 

506,634 

498,012 

a,:«io 

30,406 

55I,6R4 

49.1,969 

499,099 

Iflia 

3,610 

39,378 

649,203 

£40,165 

39,540 

703,155 

6111,012 

11114 

41,738 

730,370 

727,128 

3,000 

43,986 

74S,lal 

IBIT 

3,659 

SS,G99 

1.0rta,973 

918,515 

1811 

3,6 1« 

59,473 

1,130,135 

1,035,832 

■1,1100 

1.104,-37 

4,seo 

71,493 

1,160,926 

79.ni»8 

1.0!9,lO2 

1,165,481 

Table  of  the  Public  Debt,  Bevrnve,   and  Kvjiendiha-e  of  the 
United  States  from  iroi  to  1823. 


Vcnis. 

i-.il.l.c  Tobl. 

llecripl.. 

Exi.<ndih.«. 

DollnrE. 

Dollar.. 

Dnllart. 

1T9I 

73.169,974 

4,771,542 

3.797,438 

1792 

76,dJ3.7H7 

8,T7a,4iB 

8,962,980 

1793 

77,587,997 

6,450,195 

6,479,977 

1194 

74,996,170 

.        9,439,855 

9,041,593 

1795 

78,149,937 

9,SI5,TiB 

10,151,340 

1796 

81,642,272 

8,740,329 

8,367,776 

1797 

80,934,023 

8,759,780 

8.6*5,977 

1798 

!3.494,IC3 

8,179,170 

8,583,618 

1799 

T7,;199,9n9 

11,546,813 

11,002,396 

1800 

81,533,325 

12,113,978 

11,952,534 

I8UI 

82,000, 1117 

12,94.^455 

12,273,376 

1802 

78,7S4,.'>6H 

1 4,995,593 

13,270,487 

1803 

74,731,922 

1 1,064,097 

11,258,983 

INOI 

S.1,;I53,<;41 

11,8*6,307 

12,61.5,113 

IBOS 

80,--.i4,i)iB 

13,seo,693 

13,.'i9B,309 

IROe 

74,543,957 

15,659,931 

15,021.196 

1B07 

67,731,645 

16,398,019 

ll,S9«,a9» 

1808 

04,742,320 

17,060,66! 

16,768,702 

iBoe 

56,73;.3;9 

7,779,473 

13,867,526 

1810 

5^,1.10,532 

12,134,214 

13,309,994 

1811 

47,«.ii,07O 

14,422,634 

13,592,604 

18U 

45.035,12.1 

92,639,032 

K,279,ia! 

1813 

fi5,!Mi;,45! 

40,524,841 

39,190,520 

1114 

E0,9B6,S9I 

a4,B7B,4;a 

3B,S47,91S 

lei.) 

99,824,410 

51,:ffl3,946 

25,522,089 

ISIS 

IS.%0 16.375 

3e,743,.'i73 

23.546,341 

1817 

113,807,805 

S4,3B7,983 

I4,9S8,639 

1118 

(»n,l>17,346 

96,095,900 

13,563,069 

1819 

W,B4e,177 

21,435,700 

16,060.215 

19S0 

88,899,3.11 

16,384,516 

14.M4,403 

1821 

n9,ai443rt 

H,i64,WH» 

10,929,174 

IBtt 

9.1,424,000 

19,745,409 

10,278,613 

18S3 

94^4,l'00 

26J 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

Mexico  comprises  ^ew  Mexico  and  the  Captain- Qeneral- 
ship  of  Quatimala. — General  Physical  Description. 

We  are  now  about  to  sun'ey*  in  succession,  the  vast  pos-    book 
sessions  of  the  Spanish  nation,  or  their  revolted  descend-  i^^^xi"' 
ants^    in  the  two   Americas  5 — possessions  comprehended 
between  lat   43**   34'   south,    and    37**   48'  north,   which  sketch  of 
equal  in  length  the  >whole  of  Africa,  and  surpass  in  extent  ^f**"**** 
the  immense  countries  in  Asia  that  acknowledge  the  domi- 
nion of  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The  missionary  establish- 
ment of  San  Francisco,  on  the  coast  of  New  California, 
forms  the  most  nortlierly  point;  and   the  most  southern 
extremity  inhabited  by  the  Spaniards  is  Fort  Maullin,  on 
tho  coast  of  Chili,  opposite  to  Chiloe:  for  tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  port  of  Soledad,  situated  eight  degrees  more 
to  the  south,  in  the  group  of  the  Malouine  or  Falkland 
islands,  whither  the  criminals,  condemned  at  Monte-Video, 
are  annually  transported,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  per- 
manent settlement,  because  it  is   not  permitted  to  send 
women  thither.     Some  families  of  Spanisii  descent,  neverthe- 
less, are  sfiU  to  be  met  with  in  the  Island  of  Caylin,  or 
Qnilan,  in  43"*  34'  of  south  latitude.    The  Spanish  lan- 
guage, then,  is  diffused  in  America  over  an  extent  of  coqn- 


'■    try  more  than  a  lliousfltid  leagues  in  length  ;  anil  the  whole 
"■  of  these  regions,  peopled  by  more  than  thirteen   millions  of 
"inhabitants,*  communirated   with  each  other,  previously  to 
the  late  troubles,  by  a  regular  establishment  of  posts,  ex- 
tending from  Paraguay  to  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame-^ 
rica. 

This  transatlantic  Spain)  far  more  interesting  in  man; 
points  of  view  than  its  European  metropolis,  will  supple 
IIS  with  abundant  materials  for  an  historical  and  pbysici 
description,  which,  however,  ought  first  of  all  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  physical  and  topographical  account  of  the  great 
divisions  of  whicli  it  is  composed. 
''■  But,  amongst  these  very  complicated,  and  very  confus- 
ed divisions,  which  ought  we  to  adopt?  In  a  military  and 
executive  point  of  view,  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain 
in  America  were  formerly  divided  into  nine  great  govern- 
ments, which  may  be  considered  as  independent  of  each 
other,  and  which,  within  the  last  twelve  years,  have  actu- 
ally resolved  themselves  into  separate  states,  of  different 
forms  of  government,  and  totally  independent  of  each 
other,  or  of  the  mother  country.  Their  topography,  how- 
ever,  can  only  be  comprehended  by  employing  the  subdi- 
visions and  limits  anciently  prescribed.  Of  these  divisions, 
five,  namely,  tho  vice- royalties  of  Peru  and  of  New  Gre- 
nada, and  tho  captain-generalships  of  Guatiroala,  Porto 
Uico,  and  the  Caraccas,  arc  completely  situated  within  the 
torrid  zone;  the  four  others,  namely,  the  vice-royalties  of 
Mexico  and  Buenos-Ayres,  as  well  as  Uie  captainships  of 
Chili  and  tlie  Ilavannab,  nhich  comprehends  the  Floridas, 
arc  partly  situated  witlmut  the  two  tropics.  As  the  geo- 
graphical latitude,  however,  exerts  infinitely  less  inlluence 
over  the  fertility  and  productions  of  these  beautiful  coun- 
tries than  the  elevation  of  tlie  soil,  a  , division,  founded  on 
the  degrees  of  latitude,  would  afford  no  advantage  to  phy- 
sical geography.  If  we  merely  distinguish  the  great 
masses  of  land,   circumscribed   by   seas,   shut  in   by   the 
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valleys  of  rivers,  or  marked  by  some  other  striking  feature,    book 
we  shall  classify  the  continental  regions  of  Spanish  Ameri-  ^'^^ii 
ca  into  three  divisions ;  that  of  the  north,  comprising  Mexi-  — — ~" 
CO  with  Guatimala;    the  middle  division,  including  Peru, 
New  Grenada,  and  Caraccas;  and,  finally,  that  of  the  south, 
containing  Paraguay,  or  Buenos  Ayres,   Chili,    and  the 
Magellanic  regions.    The  islands  of  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba 
will  be  described  with  the  rest  of  the  Columbian  Archipe- 
lago.   Florida  has  already  been  considered  along  with  the 
United  States. 

Custom  has  extended  to  all  the  Spanish  provinces  to  the  Denomin 
north  of  the  Isthmus,  Florida  excepted,  the  general  app^l- Me"xie<> 
lation  of  Mexico,  although,  strictly  speaking,  these  coun- 
tries have  no  common  name  applicable  to  them  all.  The 
term  ^Tew  8pain  was  applied  at  first,  in  1518,  only  to  the 
province  of  Yucatan,  where  the  high  cultivation  of  tho 
fields,  and  tho  beauty  of  the  edifices,  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  military  followers  of  Grijalva.  Already,  in 
1520,  Cortez  extended  the*  denomination  of  New  Spain  to 
the  kingdom  of  Mantexumaf  at  tiie  same  time,  advising 
Charles  V.  to  assume  the  title  of  Emperor.  According  to  Aztec  or 
the  researches  of  tho  Abbe  Clavigero,  this  kingdom,  which,  JJngdou?, 
on  the  authority  of  Solis,  stretches  from  Panama  to  New 
California,  was  bounded  on  the  eastern  coasts  by  the  rivers 
Ouasacualco  and  Tulpan,  and  on  the  western,  by  the 
plains  of  Soconusco,  and  by  the  port  of  Zacatula.  It  thus 
embraced  the  present  intendencics  of  Vera  Cruz,  Oax- 
aca,  Puebla,  Mexico,  and  Yalladolid,  with  a  surface  of 
eigliteen  or  twenty  thousand  square  leagues.  Even  tho 
name  of  Mexico  is  of  Indian  origin.  It  signifies,  in  the 
Aztec  language,  the  habitation  of  the  god  of  war,  called 
Mexitii,  or  Huitzlipochtli.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  that 
before  the  year  1530,  the  city  was  more  commonly  deno- 
minated Tenodititlan.  The  appellation  JSlnaAuaCf  which  AnRhn»c 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  preceding  names,  desig- 
nated, before  the  conquest,  all  that  tract  of  country  con- 
tained between  tiie  fourteenth  and  twenty-first  degrees  of 
latitude.      Independently  of  the  Aztec  empire   of   Mon- 


:    tezuma,  the  little  rciiiibliiH  of  TIancallan,  opTlasrala,  ftrf  * 
'■  of  Cliolollan,  the  kingili>m  ofTezcuco,  or  Atolhoacan,  and 
that  of  Mehiiaran,  whirh  cdinjipeheniletl   a   pari    of  I  ho  in- 
tenilcnry  iif  VallaOoliil,  heliinged  tu  the   phiti-nus,   or  tablor-H 
lanilt  uf  the  atirirnt  Aiinliuac*  4H 

The  vast  expanse  itf  nmntry  over  which  the  Viceroy  od 
Mexico  exercises  his  stipnine  military  power,  which  ia  de^"" 
signated,  in  general,  nnder  tlie  name  of  AVw  Spain,  and  is 
contained  within  the  nnrlh  and  south  ])aralli-l4  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  and  tenth  degrees  of  latitude,  inc lose^  two  great  dis- 
tinct governmentH;  I.  'I'he  Captatnnhipof  GHatimata,  which 
comprehends  the  govern nieut.s  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua, 
with  the  provinces  of  Uniidiiras,  Vera  Paz,  Chiapa,  and 
Guatimala;  2.  The  Vici-myaity  nf  Mexico,  op  of  New  Spain 
properly  so  called,  roinprisiiig  Mexico  itself,  and  the  in- 
terior provinres,  or  inlernan,  east  and  Meal.f  The  Captain- 
General  of  Guatimala.  being  ronsidired  as  an  Adniinibtralor) 
and  only  ttlighlly  .sulniriliiiHle  to  tlie  Viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
M.  Humhnlilt  separates  GuHlimala  from  Mexico ;  of  which, 
in  that  case,  the  southern  liiiiitH  tuuch  the  shores  of  the  great 
ocean,  to  the  east  of  the  port  of  Tehuantepec,  adjoining  to 
the  bar  of  Tonala,  and  extend  to  the  coasbi  of  the  Caribbean 
soa,  near  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  M 

Exclusively  of  Guatimala,  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain*! 
extends  from  the  sixteenlh  to  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  ^ 
latitade,  over  a  Hpare  of  6iO  leagues  in  length,  in  a  direc- 
tion from  south-east  lo  north-west.  The  breadth,  which, 
under  the  thirtieth  parallel,  fniiii  the  Red  Rher  (Rio  Co- 
lorodoj  in  the  province  of  'lexas,  as  far  as  (he  island  of 
Tiburon,  on  the  coasts  of  the  intendenry  uf  Sunora,  is  364 
leagues,  goes  on  ronlinually  decreasing  to  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuanti'pec,  where  it  is  only  luHy-li\e  leagues  from 
to  twa. 

The  limits  of  New  Spain  to  the  north  and  east  are  a— I 
Imndantly  vague,  and  difficult  to  determine.     So  lale  a 


"  ClMl£flO, 


a  AnLkn  Oel  MvtucOl  1.  IV.  p.  165, 
.i.I.p.tl6. 
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1770 f  the  Cardinal  Lorenzana  asserted,  in  a  work  publish-  boob 
ed  at  Mexico,  that  New  Spain,  in  the  remotest  confines  of  i^^txi 
the  bishopric  of  Durango,  perhaps  borders  on  Tartary  and  "— ■" 
Greenland ;  namely,  by  the  Californias  \vith  Tartary,  and 
by  New  Mexico  with  Greenland.*  F'or  a  long  time  the 
Viceroys  of  Mexico  looiied  upon  the  whole  north-west  coast 
of  America  as  a  dependency  of  their  government,  and  even 
very  recently  directed  an  official  visit  to  be  made  to  the 
Russian  Colonies  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska.  The  English 
establisliment  at  Nootka  Sound,  still  more  closely  approach- 
ing the  Spanish  Colonies,  led  to  strong  remonstrances. 
Nevertheless,  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  the  court  of 
Madrid  appeared  to  find  its  advantage  in  leaving  unmolest- 
ed this  barrier  against  the  invasions  of  Russia  upon  this 
coast,  by  adopting  Ca|ie  Mendorin,  to  the  north  of  Saint 
Francis,  as  the  definitive  boundary.  Nothing,  however,  has 
yet  been  able  to  secure  Spain  against  the  enterprising  spirit 
of  the  United  States,  which  seem  desirous  of  embracing  the 
whole  of  North  America  in  their  confederation.  Since  tho 
acquisition  of  Louisiana,  the  inhabitants  of  these  new  repub- 
lics actively  press  forward  their  civilization  towards  the 
Missouri,  and  approach  the  coasts  of  the  great  ocean  by  the 
beautiful  river  Columbia.  To  the  east,  the  charts  publish- 
ed by  the  United  States  mark  the  river  Sabine  as  the  boun- 
dary ;  but  the  Congress  of  Washington  openly  endeavours 
to  confine  this  limit  of  Mexico  to  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Bravo 
del  Norte.t(a) 

Since  the  new  administration,  introduced  in  1776  by  Don 
Galvez,  minister  of  the  Indies,  New  Spain  is  divided  into 
twelve  intendencies  and  three  Provinces.:): 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  t.  If.  p.  84. 

t  485  milps  of  coast  to  the  south.  It  enters  the  Gulf  in  a  south-east,  Sabine 
RWer  in  a  course  directly  south  ;  thus  leaving  a  disputed  trapezium  of  47,4(>9 
square  leagues.     HumboIdt^s  Map  of  ^'ew  Spain,  in  Tab.  Pol. 

(a)  I'Fhe  government  of  the  United  States  laid  claim  to  the  province  of  Tuxas, 
ivhich  ii  situated  between  tiic  Sabine  and  Ued  riveio  on  the  east,  ami  the  Rio 
del  Notte  on  tlie  west,  a.d  forming  a  part  uf  the  country  of  Loui>iuna ;  but  by  ;• 
'reaty  with  Spain,  in  1821.  this  claim  was  rclinquish«d.! — Am.  En. 

t  Ibid.t.  ir.  n.73, 4\:c. 


^ 


Of  these  fit'tccii  diviBions  there  arc  : 
■'■     A.  In  the  interior,  to  tlio  nortli* 

~  1.  The  province  of  Aytw  Mexicot  wteiidiiig  along  tltc 

,.  Rio  del  Norte. 

2.  The  intendcncy  of  J^ew  Biscay,  to  the  south-west 

of  Rin  d«l  Norte,  upon  the  central  jilaleau. 
B.  Upon  the   great  Pacific   Ocean,    to  the  north-west. 

3.  The  province  of  JVerv  California ;  ^H 

4.  The  province  of  Old  Calijornia  ;  ^| 

5.  The  intendenrj'  of  Bonora.  ^1 
C  Towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  north-east, 

0.  The   intendency  of  San  Lonis  Potosi,   comprising 

the  provinces  oj  Texas  and  Coluiliuila,  the  colony 

of  New  Saint  Andero,  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon, 

and.  finally,  the  districts  of  Charcas,  Altamira, 

Catorce,  and  Ramos,  which  conipuso   the  inten- 

liency  of  San  Louis,  properly  so  called. 

These  six  territories,  almost  entirely  included  in  the  teni' 

pcrate  zone,  contain  a  total  of  677,000  souls,  in  an  extent  of 

82(000  square  leagues;  which  gives  a  proportion  of  eight  il 

habitants  to  a  square  league. 

To  the  south  of  the  tropic  we  finil, 
D.  In  the  middle  region, 

7.  Tlie  intendeiicy  of  Zacatecas ; 

8. of  (htadalaxara  i 

9.  of  Guanaxuata  s 

10. of  Falladolid; 

1 1 .  ■ of  Mexico ; 

13. atPiubla; 

13. of  Vera-Crta  j 

K.  The  south-east  c.\Iicii)iiy, 

14.  The  intendency  of  Oaaraca; 

15.  Tliai  ai'JUerida  or  Fucatan. 
These  nine  intentlencios,  situated  under  the  torrid  zoi 

contain  a  population  of  5,160,000  souls,  dispersed  over  a  a«r- 
faco  of  36,500  square  leagues,  or  141  inhabitants  to  every 
square  league.  But  four-fifths  of  this  pojiulation  are  con- 
centrated upon  the  ridge  of  the  Cordillera,  or  ou  platetus, 
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the  elevation  of  which  above  the  sea  equals  in  height  the    book 
pass  of  Mount  Cenis.  """ 

According  to  the  ancient  division,  still  very  much  in  rTTT"" 
use  in  the  country.  New  Spain  formed,  1.  The  fcin^dom  into  king- 
•f  Mexico;    2.  The  kingdom  of  JVfw  GaUicia;    3.  The^^^* 
new  kingdom  of  Leon;  4.  The  colony  of  JWtD  St.  Jindero; 
5.  The  pramnce  of  Texas ;  6.  The  province  of  CohahuUa ; 
7.  The  province  of  JV%w  Biscay ;  8.  Hie  proroinee  of  Son- 
ora;  9.  The  province  of  Jflew  Mexico;  10.  The  two  Califor- 
niaSf  or  the  proroinces  of  Old  and  Jfew  California. 

The  kingdom  of  Mexico  embraced  the  present  intenden- 
cies  of  Gtianazuato,  Yalladolid,  or  Mechos^can,  Mexico, 
Pnebla^  Yera-Craz,  Oaxaca,  and  Merida,  with  a  portion  of 
the  intendency  of  San-Louis  Potosi :  it  consisted,  therefore, 
of  more  than  27,000  square  leagues,  and  contained  nearly 
4,500,000  inhabitants.  Tlie  kingdom  of  New  Gallicia  ex- 
tended over  more  than  14,000  square  leagues,  and  its  popu- 
lation consisted  of  a  million  of  inhabitants.  It  comprised 
the  intendencies  of  Zacatecas,  and  Guadalaxara,  as  well  as 
a  small  part  of  that  of  San-Louis  Potosi.* 

Another  division  equally  ancient,  is  that  which  distin-  On  the  dc 
gnishes  JWw  Spain,  properly  so  called,  from  the  provindas  5\on  of  in 
intemas ;  that  is  to  say,  those  provinces  situated  in  the  ternai  pn 
interior  of  the  continent,  although,  with  regard  to  the  cap- 
ital, they  are  exterior.  To  the  two  latter  belong  all  that 
18  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Gal- 
licia, except  the  two  Califomias;  consequently,  the  little 
kingdom  of  Leon,  the  colony  of  New  St.  Andero,  Texas, 
New  Biscay,  Sonora,  CohahuUa,  and  New  Mexico.  The 
^^prervincias  intemas  del  VtreynatOf^^j  which  comprise  7814 
square  leagues,  are  distinguished  from  the  **  prcroindas  in'- 
temas  de  la  commandanda  de  Chihuahuttf*'^  erected  into 
Captain-generalships  in  1779.  These  latter  contain  59,375 
square  leagues.  Of  the  twelve  new  intendencies,  there  are 
three  situated  in  the  internal  provinces ;  namely,  those  of 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  t.  II.  p.  81,  etc. 

t  Internal  (Nrovinoet  of  the  Vice»royalty, 

^  Interna]  provinces  of  the  government  of  Chihuahua. 


vincei. 


Durango,  Sonora,  and  San-Louis  Potoai.     It  mnat  bo 
markcdf  iievertlicless.  that  tlie  intenilant  of  San-Louis  \a 
not  liirettlj'  subject  to  tlu  Viceroy,  except  for  Leon,  St 
AniJern,  ami  llie  ilistrirls  of  Cliarcas,  Catorcc,  ami  Alta- 
mira.  iu  t)to  vicinity  ol'  liiH  rrsiilrnce.     The  govemments 
Culialiuila.  and  of  Texas,  also  fnrtn  a  part  of  the  intendci 
cy  of  San-Louia  Poto-i,  but  tliey  appertain  directly  to  tl 
"  eommandancia-general"*  of  Cbihnahua. 

From  tliis  itrctjtilts  tlint  the  \yhDleof  New  Spain  is  divit 
cd  into, 

A,  pi-oviiires  subject  lo  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain,  con- 
taining 50,103  stguaro  leagues,  with  5,477,900  inbabitanta, 
and  comprolicnding  tbe  two  Californias,  and  the  intenden- 
cies  of  Mexico.  Pudbia,  Vcra-Cruz,  Oaxaca,  Mcrida,  Val- 
ladoliilt  Guadulaxnru,  Zacatccas.  Guanaxuato,  and  San- 
Louis  Potosi.  with  tlie  exception  of  Cubahuila,  and  Texas. 

B,  Into  provinces  subject  to  tlie  commandant-general  of 
tlio  internal  provinces,  comprehending  a  space  of  59,375 
square  leagues,  and  containing  a  piipulatiun  of  359,200 
inhabitants,  and  comprehending  the  intcndoncica  of  Dur- 
ango,  and  Sonora.  and  the  provinces  of  Mew  Mexico, 
Cobahuila,  and  Texas. 

The  grand  total  is  118,478  square  leagues,  and  5,837,100 
inhabitants.!  In  consequence  of  recent  contests  nith  tbe 
United  Slates  of  America,  tbe  systematic  encroacbi&eiita 
uf  nhicli  bad  given  just  alarm  to  Spain,  tbe  military  gov- 
ernment of  the  ititi'rnal  provinces,  before  this  period  in- 
trusted to  the  governor  of  Chihuahua,  had  been  confided 
to  two  general-corn mandauts.  At  that  time,  the  internal 
western  provinces,  namely,  Sonora,  Durango,  or  New  Bis- 
cay, New  Mexico,  and  tbe  Califoriiias,  were  distinguished 
from  the  inlrrnal  eastern  provinces;  that  is  to  say,  fron 
Cobahuila,  Texas,  the  colony  of  Now  St.  Andero,  and  the 
New  kingdom  of  Leon.  These  new  general -cummandantB> 
as  well  as  tbe  former  ones,  were  considered  as  the  chiefs 


SI. 
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the  administration  of  finances  in  the  two  intendencies  of   ^^^^ 
Sonora^  and  Durango,  and  in  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico,  """"" 
Texas,  and  Cohahuila.    With  regard  to  Leon,  and  New  St.  "■"■"""' 
Andero,  they  depended  on  the  commandant  no  farther  than 
what  regarded  the  military  defence. 

The  present  troubles  have,  in  part,  overturned  these  ad- 
ministrative divisions ;  but  it  is  still  indispensable,  as  we 
have  said,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  former  complicated  ar- 
rangement. 

•   The  following  table  indicates,  in  a  more  particular  man-  ^*^™^^ 
ner,  the  distribution  of  the  population,  and  the  very  unequal  popuia- 
proportion  which  it  bore  with  the  superficial  extent  of  the^**"* 
intendencies,  when  the  total  was  5,837,100.    Each  of  the 
estimates  must  now  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  5,837,100  to 
8,000,000. 


Extent  in  Square  Leagues. 

Population. 

Inhabitants 
per  Square  League. 

San-Louit  Potosi     27,821 'Mexico*    .     .     . 

1,91 1,800  Guanaxuato.     .    £68 

Sonora  •    .    . 

.     19,143  Puebla       .     .    . 

813,300  Puebla      ...     301 

Durango    .    • 

.     16,ft73;'Guadalaxara 

630,500  Mexico     ...    255 

Guadalaxara 

9,612  Oaxaca      .    .    , 

534,300  Oaxaca     ...     120 

Merida       .    • 

6,977  Guanaxuato  .     . 

517,300  Valladolidt  .     .     109 

Mexico  •    •    . 

.      5,927'Merida       .     .     . 

465,700  Merida     ...      81 

Oaxaca      .    • 

.      4,447  Valladelid):    .     . 

376,400  Guadalaxara     .      66 

Vera  Cruz 

4,141  San-LouiB  Potosi 

L        334,000  Zacatecas      .     .       65 

Valladolid      . 

3,447 

Durango    .     .     . 

159,700  Vera  Cruz     .     .      38 

Puebla  •    •    . 

.      2,696 

Vera  Cruz      .     , 

156,000  San-Louis  Potosi      12 

Zacatecas  •    . 

.      2,355 

Zacatecas 

153,300  Durango  ...       10 

Guanaxuato  • 

911 

Sonora       .     . 

1 21, 4(K>  Sonora      ...        6 

.Casting  a  general  glance  over  the  whole  surface  of  Mexi-  ?*■*'**'"■ 
CO,  we  find  that  two-thirds  of  it  are  situated  under  the  tern-  mates. 
perate,  and  the  remaining  third  under  the  torrid  zone.  The 
first  part  comprehends  a  surface  of  82,000  square  leagues. 
It  includes  the  provincias  intemas  ;  not  only  those  that  are 
subject  to  the  immediate  administration  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Mexico^  such  as  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  New  St  Andero ;  but  also  those  governed  by  their 
own  general-commandant ;  for  instance,  the  intendencies  of 


•  1,511,800,  and    t  476,400,  in  Humb.  Ess.  Pol.  11.  280.    Tr. 
t  138  if  POpuUUon  it  476^400. 
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Uiirangu  anil  of  Sonora,  and  tbo  provinces  of  Cohsibuitif 
-  Texas,  and  New  Mexico.*  In  some  places,  small  portions 
"of  the  northern  provinces  ofla  Snnnra,  and  of  New  St.  An- 
dero,  stretch  into  the  trupic  of  Caorer;  and,  in  others,  the 
southern  intendencies  nf  Guadalaxara.  Zaraterai,  and  San- 
Loiiis  de  I'otoHi.  extend  a  little  to  thu  north  of  this  bounda- 
ry. Nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  a  concourse  of  various 
causes,  and  locnl  circumstances,  more  than  three- fifths  of 
the  39,000  sigtiare  leagues,  situated  under  the  torrid  zone, 
enjoy  a  cold,  or  moilcrato  temperature,  rather  than  a  barn- 
itig  lient.  The  w  hole  interior  of  the  Vice-royalty  of  Mexico* 
especially  the  interior  of  the  country  comprised  under  tite 
ancient  dennminatinns  of  Anahuac,  and  of  Mcchaacan,  and| 
in  all  probability,  even  the  whole  of  New  Biscay,  Toroi  one 
immense  elevated  platean,  from  8500  to  8200  feet  above  the 
level  of  tlic  iieighbooring  seas;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in 
Europe,  those  elevated  lands  that  present  the  appearance  of 
plains  such  as  the  plateaus  of  Auvergne,  Switzerland,  and 
Spain,  never  rise  higher  than  from  1300  to  2600  feet  above 
the  ocean. 

The  chain  of  mountains  that  form  the  plateau  of  Mex* 
ico,  appears,  on  the  slightest  inspection  of  a  geographical 
map,  to  bo  precisely  the  same  which,  under  the  name  of 
the  Andes,  traverses  the  whole  of  southern  America. 
When  examined,  nevertheless,  in  a  physico-geographical 
point  of  view,  the  structure  of  thia  chain  difiers  very  much 
to  the  south  and  north  of  the  equator.  In  the  southern 
hemisphere,  the  Cordillera  is  everywhere  cleft  and  inter- 
rupted by  crevices,  that  resemble  open  veins,  which  could 
not  be  filled  up  by  heterogeneous  substances.  If  elevated 
plains  be  met  with,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  and  tbo 
parish  of  Pastos,  they  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  high  ' 
longitudinal  valleys,  bounded  by  two  branches  of  the  gr^f'l 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes.  In  Mexico,  it  is  the  ridge  itself  of  * 
tlie  mountains  that  constitutes  the  plateau.  In  Peru,  the 
highest  iieaks  approach  to  form  the  central  summit  of  tlie 
.Ajklei*  la  Mexico,  tliese  same  peaks,  now  become  of  less 
■  A.  <.'•  KiiBiboMT.  I.  I.  ».  w^. 
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colossal  dimensious,  but  still  Trom  16,000  feet  to  17,700  feet    book 
in  height,  are  either  scattered  over  the  plateau,  or  ranged  in  ^^^x'" 

lines,  which  bear  no  relation  of  parallelism  to  the  general 

direction  of  the  Cordillera.  In  Peru,  and  in  the  kingdom 
of  New  Grenada,  the  number  of  transverse  valleys,  of 
which  the  perpendicular  depth  is  sometimes  4600  feet, 
prevent  the  inhabitants  from  travelling  in  any  othrr  man- 
ner than  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  or  being  carried  on  the 
backs  of  the  Indians.  In  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  on 
the  contrary,  carriages  roll,  without  obstruction,  from  the 
capital  of  Mexico  to  Santa-Fe,  a  distance  of  above  500 
leagues. 

The  length  of  the  table  land,  comprehended  between  the  Mexican 
latitudes  of  18^  and  40%  is  equal  to  the  meridional  distance  ^^''^^''"' 
of  Lyons  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  a  line  which  crosses  the 
great  desert  of  Africa.  This  extraordinary  plateau  appears 
insensibly  to  decline  towards  the  north,  especially  from 
the  town  of  Durango,  situated  in  New  Biscay,  at  140 
leagues  from  Mexico.  This  slope,  contrary  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rivers,  would  certainly  appear  very  improbable, 
if  it  were  not  admitted  by  the  learned  and  judicious  travel- 
ler, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  every  thing  precise,  exact, 
and  interesting,  respecting  these  countries.  We  must  take 
for  granted,  therefore,  that  the  mountains  to  the  north  of 
Santa-Fe,  rise  up  abruptly  to  form  the  very  elevated  ridges 
and  table  land,  from  which  descend  the  Missouri  and  its 
tributary  streams. 

Of  the  four  plateaus  situated  round  the  capital  of  Mex-  Level  of 
ico,  the  first,  which  comprehends  the  valley  of  Tolnca,  is  {cau^^* 
85S0feetin  height;  the  second,  or  the  valley  of  Tenoch- 
titlan,  is  7460  feet ;  the  thini,  or  the  valley  of  Actopan, 
6553  feet ;  and  the  fourth,  or  the  valley  of  Istla,  is  ele- 
vated 3343  feet.  These  four  basins  differ  as  much  from 
each  other  in  climate,  as  in  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  Each  of  them  is  adapted  to  a  different  species  of 
cultivation.  The  last,  and  least  elevated,  is  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane ;  the  third,  for  that  of  cot- 
ton; the  second,  for  producing  the  wheat  of  Europe;  and, 
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on  tlic  lii-K(,  there  arc  jilantatinns  of  tlic  Agaved,  ubicb  i 
''  be  coiiHideivil  na  the  vinej'Hrils  uf  the  A:ctcc  Indians. 
~      If  lliis  configuration  of  Ihc  surface  Hingulaily  favour,  in 
■  the  interior  of  New  Sjiain,  the  n)nve)an(-e  of  incrrltaniliae, 
"  navigation,  and  cvrn  the  construction  of  canaU,  nature  op- 
pnaes  great  dilUculties  to  the  contniuniration  between  the 
interior  of  tlie  kingdom  and  the  coast,  which,  rising  from 
the  sea  in  the  furro  of  a  rampart,  everywhere  presents  an 
enormous  difrcrenre  of  lc\el,   and   of  trmperature.      The 
southern   durlitity,  more  espeiiallj'.  is  rapid,  and  of  dif- 
Acult  access.     In  travelling  frum  the  capital  to  Vera-Cruz, 
it  is  necessary  to   proceed    sixty  nautical    leagues   beforu 
a  valley  can  be  met  wilh,  uf   which  the  bottnni  is  lower 
than  S2BI  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Uf  the  eighty- 
fuur  leagues  that  are  reckoned  as  far  as  this  port,  fifty-six 
are  occiipiril  by  the  great  jdateau  of    Anahuac;   the   re* 
mninder  of  the  road  is  nothing  but  one  continued  and  pain- 
ful descent.     It  is  the  diffirutty  of  this  descent  that  renders 
the  conveyance  of  the  flitur  of  Mexico  to  Vera-Cruz  so  ex- 
pensive, and    preients   it  fjnm  livalling,   in   Europe,   tho 
flour  ofPhiladi'ljdiia.     In  the  ruad  of  Acapulco,  along  the 
great  ocean,  the  traveller  reaches  tlie  temperate  regions  in 
less  than  a  distance  of  seventeen  leagues;  after  wliicli,  he 
lias  incessantly  to  ascend  and  descend  as  far  as  the  sea. 
1        Tlie  dmlillera  of  the  Andes,  uhich  traverses  the  Istli- 
"' mus  of  Darien,  at  one  time  approaches  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
at  another,  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     In  the  king- 
dom of  Guatimala.  the  cresta  of  these  mountains,  bristling 
with  volcanic  cones,  stretch  along  the  western  coast  from 
tlie  lake  of  Nicaragua  as  far   as  the  bay  uf  Tehuantcpec ; 
but,  in  the  province  of  Oaxaca.  bctuecn  the  sources  of  the 
rivera  Chimatapa  and  Qualarnaico,  it  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  Mexican  isthmus.     Between  the  ISi"  and  Sl°  of  lati- 
tude, in   the   inlondencies  of  la  Tuebla  and  Mexico,  from 
Mirteca  lu  the  mines  of  Zimapaii,  the  Cordillera  runs  due 
■-•  south  and  north,  and  approaches  tho  southern  coast.     It  is 
™'  in  tliia  part  of  the  great  plateau  of  Anabnac.  between  tbe 
capital  of  Mcxica  and  the  little  tonns  of  Cordova  and  ? 
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lapa,  that  a  group  of  volcanic   mountains   appear,  \yhich     book 
rival  in  elevation  the  highest  peaks  of  the  continent.    M.  ^^^^i" 
de  Humboldt  measured  tlie  principal  ones.    Popoca-TepetU  —""^ 
that  U  to  say,  the  Smoliing  Mountain,  called  by  the  Spa- 
niards the  great  volcano,  is  2764  toises,  or  17,968  English 
feet  in  heiglit ;  the  Ixtacci' Huatlf  or  the  White   Woman, 
or  the  iSft^rra  JNTevada  of  the  Spaniards,  is   2461  toises,   or 
16,000  feet  ;  the    Ciilal-TepetU  or  Starry  Mountain,  other- 
"wise  called  the  Peak  of  OrixabOf   is    2722  toises,  or  17,697 
feet ;  and  the  JS'^auhcampa-Tepetlf  or  Coffre  de  Perottf  is 
2097  toises,*  or  13,633  English  feet. 

More  to  the  north   of  the  nineteenth   parallel,  near  the  ^f>|>tinua. 
celebrated  mines  of  Zimapac  and   Doctor^  situated  in   the  corduiera 
intendencies  of  Mexico,  the  Cordillera  takes  the  name  of 
Sierra  MadrCf  in   Mexican   Tepe-Suenne.    Again  leaving 
behind  it  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom,   it  runs  to  the 
north-west,  towards  the  towns  of  San-Miguel-el-Grande 
and  Ouanaxuato.      To  the  north  of  this  last  town,  con- 
sidered as  the  Potosi  of  Mexico,  the  Sierra  Madre  expands 
to  an  extraordinary  breadth,  and  shortly  afterwards  divid- 
ing into  three  branches,  the  most  eastern  one  of  ^hich  pro- 
ceeds towards  Charcas,  and  Real   de  Catorce,  to  lose  itself 
in  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon,  the  western  branch  occupies 
a  part  of  the  intendency  of  Guadalaxara.     From  Bolanos 
it  rapidly  sinks,  and  is  extended,  by  Culiacan  and  Arispe, 
into  the  intendency  of  Sonora,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the 
Rio-Gila.     Under  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude,   how- 
ever, it  again   acquires   a  considerable  height  in  Tarahn- 
mara^  near  the  Gulf  of  California,  where  it  begins  to  form 
the  mountains  of  Pimeria  atta^  celebrated  for  their  exten- 
sive 'washings  of  gold.    Ihe  third  branch   of  the  Sierra- 
Madre,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  central  chain  of 
the  Mexican  Andes,  occupies  the  whole  extent  of  the  in- 
tendency of  Zacatecas.    It  may  be  traced  through  Duran- 
go  and  Parral  in  New  Biscay,  as  far  as  the  Sierra  de  Los-  Sierra  do 
Mmbres,  situated  to  the  west  of  Rio-Grande-del-Norte  ^  ^'""^'^- 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Account  of  tbe  Equatorial  Ragions,  p.  148.    Viewt  and 
Monuments,  p.  fS^. 
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and  I'roin  tliciice  it  traverses  Now  Mexico,  anil  joins  t 
'•  mountains  of  Las  Grullas,  and  the  Sierra  Verde.  This 
"mounlainuus  conntry,  situated  under  the  fortictli  degree  of 
latitude,  was  examined,  in  177'i  by  the  Fathers  EncalaBte 
and  Fund.  It  givett  rise  to  tiio  Rio-Gila,  th«  sources  of 
whirh  approach  those  of  the  Uio-del-Norte.  It  is  tlie  ci-oat 
of  thi»  ccntnil  branch  of  the  Sierra-Madre,  wiiich  divides 
the  waters  L<  twcen  the  Great  Ocean  and  the  isea  of  tiic 
Antilles.  It  \s  this  of  which  Fiedler  and  the  intrepid 
Mackenzie  exoinined  the  cnntinuntioiii  under  the  50°  gnd 
55°  of  north  latitude.*  The  map  of  Don  Alzate  givea  the 
peculiar  name  of  the  Sierra  dos  PedertuUts,  or  tlie  Moun- 
tain of  Gun-Flints,  to  one  part  of  the  Sierra  ile  Mimbre. 
a  circumstance  which  seems  to  indicate  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  rocks  of  this  chain  aud  those  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  granite,  which  here  appears  to  form,  as  it  does  eve- 
rywhere else,  the  lowest  stratum,  appears  at  the  surface 
in  the  little  chain  tliat  borders  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
whirl),  on  the  side  of  Acapuico,  is  separated  from  the 
mass  of  high  country  by  the  valley  of  Feregrino.f  The 
beautiful  port  of  Acapuico  is  excavated,  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  in  granilic  rocks.  The  same  rock  forms  the  moun- 
tains of  Mixteca  and  of  Zaputcca,  in  the  intendency  of 
Oaxaca.^  The  central  plateau,  or  Anahiiac,  appears  like 
Ik  an  enormous  dike  of  purphyritic  rocks,  distinguished  from 
those  of  Europe  by  the  constant  presence  of  liornblend, 
and  by  the  ab'icnce  of  quartz.  They  contain  immense  de> 
posits  of  gold  and  silver.  Basalt,  amygdaloid,  trap,  gyp- 
sum, and  the  limestone  of  Jura,$  form  the  predominant 
rocks.  The  strata  succeed  each  other  here  in  the  same  or- 
der as  in  Europe,  except  that  syenite  alternates  with  ser- 
poitinc.     The  secondary  rocks  e<]ually  resemble  those  of 

■  Id  the  VojigB  i  la  California,  of  Cliappe  d'Aiilcru^hc. 

t  DtKtipiioii  of  ihe  road  from  Vcra-Ciui  eo  Acnnulco.  m   rlic  Atl 
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our  European  countries;   but,   hitherto,  no  considerable    Book 
beds  of  rock-salt  or  of  coal  have  been  discovered  in  thepla-  ^^^^'^ 
teau  of  Mexico,  while,  on  the  contrary,  these  substances, '"'"'"" 
especially  the  former,  appear  to  exist  in  great  abundance 
to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  uf  California,  near  the  Lake  Tim- 
panogos.* 

The  porphyry  of  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Rosa  appears  in  Singular 
gigantic  masses,  wliich  assume  extraordinary  shapes,  imi-'^e^ch 
tating  the  appearance  of  ruined  walls  and  bastions*  The 
masses  that  appear  to  have  been  thus  hewn  with  the  pick-axe 
and  elevated  1000  or  1300  feet,  are  called  in  the  country 
huffa.  Enormous  balls,  contained  in  concentric  beds,  rest  on 
isolated  rocks.  I'hese  porphyries  give  the  environs  of  the 
town  of  Guanaxuato  a  singularly  romantic  aspect.  The 
porphyritic  rock  of  Mamancheta,  known  in  the  country  by 
the  name  of  los  Organos  de  JictopaUf  rises  to  view  in  the 
horizon  like  an  old  tower,  of  which  the  shattered  base  has 
become  narrower  tiian  the  summit.f  The  porphyritic  traps 
in  columns,  which  terminate  the  mountain  of  Jacal  and 
Oyamel,  are  crowned  with  pine  trees  and  oak,  which  add 
a  certain  picturesque  gracefulness  to  this  imposing  sight.^: 
It  is  from  these  mountains  that  the  ancient  Mexicans  ob- 
tained the  ItxU  or  Obsidian,  of  which  they  formed  their 
cutting  instruments. 

The  Cojre  de  Perote  is  a  porphyritic  mountain,  elevated 
13,633  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  represents  an  an- 
cient sarcophagus,  surmounted  by  a  pyramid  at  one  of  its  ex- 
tremities.$  The  basalts  of  La  Regia,  of  which  the  prismatic 
columns,  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  have  their  central  parts 
harder  tlian  the  rest,  form  the  native  decorations  of  a  very 
beautiful  cascade.  || 

The  inhabitants  of  Mexico  scarcely  look  upon  volcanoes  retailed 
as  a  curiosity,  so  familiar  are  they  with  the  effects  of  these  the  voica 
colossal  furnaces.    Almost  all  the  summits  of  the  American  i^^* 

**  A.  de  Humboldt,  Meiico,  t.  IV.  p.  134. 

t  Id.  ibid.  Views  and  Monuroents,  pi.  LXIV.  S25  Eoglisb  feet  high. 

t  Id.  ibid.  p.  LXV.        «  Id.  ibid.  pi.  XXXIV.  f)  Id.  ibid.  p.  12:1. 


BOOK  Cordilleras  contnin  ci-atcrs.  Tliat  of  Mount  Popoca  ia  said 
xxxiii.  iQ  i,p  (,^|f  ^  Icagiio  in  circumference;  but.  at  jircspnt.  it  is 
inaccessible.  Tlic  Orisufta  is  also  a  volcano,  from  which,  in 
1545.  an  eruption  took  jilace,  and  contiiiucil  burning  for  twen- 
ty years.  This  mountain  is  called  by  the  Indiana  Cillui'TqKtl 
nr  the  Starry  Mountain,  on  account  of  the  luminous  exha- 
lations which  rise  from  its  oraler.  and  play  round  its  aunt- 
mit,  which  is  covered  with  ctcrnnl  snow.  The  sides  of  these 
colossal  cones,  adorned  vith  tnugnlRcent  forests  of  cedar 
and  pine,  are  no  longer  overwhelmed  by  eruptions,  nor  fur- 
rowed by  torrents  of  burning  lava.  It  even  apjtears  that 
currents  of  lava,  properly  so  called,  do  not  abound  in  Mexi- 
co. Nevertheless,  in  1759,  the  plains  of  JoruDo,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacijic  Ocean,  formed  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  catastropiies  that  the  surface  of  tl)c  globe 
lias  ever  expcriencqft.  In  one  single  night,  there  issued 
from  tho  earth  a  volcano  of  14<)-l  feet  in  height,  surrounded 
by  more  than  2000  apertures,  which  still  continue  smoking 
to  the  present  day.  MM.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  descend- 
ed into  the  burning  crater  of  the  great  volcano,  no  leas  than 
S58  feet  in  perpendicular  depth,  leaping  over  crevices  which 
exhaled  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  state  of  inSammation. 
After  many  dangers,  on  account  of  the  fragility  of  the  ba- 
saltic and  sycnitic  lava,  they  almost  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  crater,  where  the  air  was,  in  an  extraordinary  degree^ 
surcharged  with  carbonic  acid. 

The  granitic  mountains  of  Oaxaca  do  not  contain  any- 
known  volcano;  but,  more  to  the  south.  Guatimala  was 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  by  the  vicinity  of  two 
mountains,  one  of  which  vomited  fire,  and  llio  other  water) 
and  ended  at  last  by  svvaIlo\t  ing  up  ibis  great  city.* 

The  volcanoes  continue  as  far  as  Nicaragua.  Near  thia 
city  is  that  of  Momanlomho.  The  Omo-Tepetl  shoots  np 
its  burning  peak  from  tho  bosom  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragut, 
Other  volcanic  mountains  border  the  Gulphs  of  tho  Pacific 
Dccan.     The  province  of  Costa  Rica  likewise  contains  vol- 
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catioes ;  and,  amongst  othersi  that  of  Yaru,  sitnated  in  the    book 
chain  called  Boruca.  lxxxi 

We  will  not  terminate  this  sketch  of  the  American  moan- 
tains,  without  speaking  of  its  celebrated  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  of  which  the  annual  produce,  even  in  oi*dinary  times^ 
amounts  to  fully  22,000,000  piastres,  or  4,583,333  pounds 
sterling.*'  The  gold,  which  forms  only  one  twenty-second 
part  of  the  whole,  is  found  in  little  straw -like  fragments 
and  grains,  in  the  alluvial  lands  of  Somira.  and  Pimeria 
Alta.  It  also  exists  in  veins,  in  the  mountains  of  gneiss  and 
micaceous  schistus  of  the  province  of  Oaxaca.  The  silver 
appears  to  affect  the  plateau  of  Anahuac,  and  of  Me- 
choacan.  The  mine  of  Batopilas,  in  New  Biscay,  the 
most  northerly  that  has  yet  been  explored,  has  afforded  the 
greatest  quantity  of  native  silver,  while,  in  the  others,  the 
metal  is  extracted  from  the  minerals  which  they  call  meagrCf 
such  as  red,  black,  muriated,  and  sulphuretted  nilver;  or^ 
from  lead.  The  want  of  mercury,  which  is  procured  from 
China  and  Austria,  is  the  only  thing  that  checks  the  spirit 
of  mining.  The  mines  already  known,  are  far  from  giving 
any  indication  of  being  exhausted.  One  Spaniard  affirms 
that,  in  the  province  of  Texas,  all  the  stones  contain  silvenf 

The  great  elevation  at  which  nature   has  deposited  her  Particuia 
immense  metallic  riches  in  New  Spain,  is  a  source  of  ro-ofUMTMe 
markable  advantage  to  the  pnigress  of  national  industry,  lean  miiM 
In  Peru,  the  most  considerabte  mines   of  silver  are  found 
at  an  immense  height,  very  near  the  limit  of  eternal  snow. 
In  order  to  explore  these  mines,  men,  provisions,  and  cat- 
tle, must  be  brought  from  a  distance.    Towns,  situated  on 
elevated  plains,  where  water  freezes  during  the  w  hole  year^ 
and  where  trees  no  longer  grow,  are  not  ralcuiated  to  form 
a  very  attractive  habitation.    Nothing  but  the  hope  of  ac- 
quiring riches  could  induce  any  man  possessed  of  personal 

'^  According  to  the  piastre  of  4/2  employed  by  Humboldt,  and  copied  here. 
Pol.  Ess.  in  lib.  11.  chap.  IX.  and  in  toI.  U.  p.  527.  Engl.  Trans. — The  Trans- 
lator of  Humboldt's  Essay,  concerned  in  the  Morning  Chronicle;  also  Trans- 
lator of  Von  Buch,  and  Memoirs  of  Golsoni.  Mr.  Black  makes  it  4/4| ;  also 
Anderson,  Comio.  Diet.  p.  472. 

t  Vjagero  Universal,  t.  XXV.  p.  249. 
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BOOK    liberty,  to  abandon  the  delicious  cliraato  of  tliD  valleys*  and  1 
LXxxui.  voluntarily   isulatc   himself   on  the  Biimtnit  of  the  Andes. 
"  In  Mexico,  on  the  contrary,   the    richest  mines  of  eilvcr, 

Boch  as  those  uf  Ouatiaxuato,  Zacatecaa,  Tasco,  and  Stat 
del  Mmte.  are  found  at  the  medium  elevation  of  from  5380 
to  636a  feet  There,  the  mines  are  surrounded  by  cultivat* 
ed  land,  towns,  and  villages;  while  forests  rrovtn  the  neigh- 
bouring heights  ;  every  thing,  in  short,  facilitates  the  explor- 
ing of  their  subterraneous  riches. 
LiTerB.  In  the  midst  of  the  numerous  mountains  which  nature  has 

fRMB^  granted  to  New  Spain,  it  suffers,  in  general,  like  the  parent 
country,  from  a  want  of  water,  and  of  navigable  rivers.  The 
great  river  Rio  Bravo  del  ^<)rte,  and  the  Rio  Colorado, 
are  the  only  rivers  thai  merit  attention,  from  the  length 
of  their  course,  and  the  great  mass  of  water  which  they 
carry  to  the  ocean;  but,  flowing  as  they  do,  in  the  moat 
ancuitivated  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  will  be  long  be- 
fore they  possess  any  interest  with  regard  to  commerce. 
In  all  the  equinoctial  part  of  Mexico,  only  small  rivers  are 
met  with ;  but  their  estuaries  are  very  broad.  The  narrow 
form  of  the  continent  prevents  the  union  of  a  great  body  of 
water;  while  the  rapid  declivity  of  the  Cordillera  givesrise 
to  torrents  ratlicr  than  rivers.  Among  the  small  number  of 
rivers  which  are  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country, 
the  only  ones  that  rnayone  day  or  other  become  interesting 
for  the  commerce  of  the  interior,  are,  the  Rio  Huasamlaco 
and  that  of  .^Irararfo,  both  of  which  are  to  the  soutb-eaet  of 
Vera  Cruz,  and  are  calculated  to  facilitate  the  communica- 
tion with  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala;  the  Rio  dc  Monte- 
zuma, which  carries  tlie  watei-s  of  the  lakes  and  valley  of 
Tenochtillan  to  the  Rio  de  Panuco,  and  by  which,  forgetting 
tiie  elevation  of  the  ground,  a  navigation  has  been  prapoHed 
between  the  capital  and  Ihe  eastern  coast ;  the  Rio  de  Zaca- 
tula;  and,  in  fine,  the  great  river  of  Saint  Jago  or  To^tottan, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  rivers  of  Leorma,  and  Las  Lazaa^ 
which  might  convey  the  flour  of  Salamanca,  of  Zelaya,  and| 
perhaps,  also,  that  of  the  whole  intondency  of  Quadalaxara* 
,  to  Port  San  Bias,  on  the  shoresof  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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The  lakes  with  which  Mexico  abounds,  and  fhe  greater 
part  of  which  seem  annually  to  diminish  in  size,  are  mere-  ''^^Q^ 
Ijr  the  remains  of  those  immense  basins  that  appear  once  ^^ 
to  have  existed  on  the  lofty  and  extensive  plains  of  the 
Cordillera.  We  may  notice  the  great  lake  of  Shapalat  in 
New  Gallicia,  which  covers  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty 
square  leagues  of  country ;  the  lakes  of  the  valley  of  Mexi- 
co, that  occupy  one-fourth  of  the  surface  of  this  valley ;  the 
lake  of  Pazcuaso,  in  the  iniendency  of  Yalladolid,  one  oi 
the  most  picturesque  spots  on  the  globe ;  and  the  lake  of 
Mextitlan,  with  that  of  Parras,  in  New  Biscay. 

The  Lake  of  Jficaragua  merits  very  particular  attention  Tht  lai 
in  consequence  of  its  tides,  and  its  position  between  the  ^a.  ' 
two  oceans.  It  is  probable  that  its  position  is  very  elevat- 
ed,* a  circumstance  that  would  render  it  extremely  difficult, 
or  even  useless,  to  carry  into  execution  the  vague  project 
of  a  canal  of  communication,  which  every  one  has  been  able 
to  dream  of,  but  which  it  was  reserved  for  M.  Martin  de 
la  Bastide  to  publish,  under  the  triple  form  of  a  pamphlet, 
a  fan,  and  a  snuff-box !  M.  de  la  Bastide,  however,  has  only 
forgotten  three  things:  He  does  not  give  us  the  level  of  the 
country  between  the  lake  andthegulph  of  Papagayo  on  the 
west  coast  $  he  does  not  point  out  the  manner  of  rendering 
navigable  the  river  St.  John  from  the  east,  interrupted  as  it 
is  by  numerous  falls  of  water ;  and  he  is  not  aware  that, 
during  the  autumn,  a  pestilential  atmosphere  interdicts  all 
approach  to  the  mouth  of  this  river.  Generally  speaking,  all 
the  various  projects  for  opening  a  communication  between  Commu 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  attended  with  this  ?^^'^"  ] 

tween  t 

inconvenience,  that  the  canal  would  not  admit  vessels  of  two 
the  size  that  are  required  for  the  navigation  of  the  open  ^^®^"' 
sea.    It  would  become  necessary,  therefore,  to  unload  and 
reload  their  cargoes,  by  which  the  benefit  arising  from  a 
canal  would  be  reduc^  almost  to  a  level  with  the  advan- 
tages which  would  result  from  a  good  road,  communicating 

*  From  its  tideSy  and  our  author^s  own  statements,  (see  Nicaragua,  in  B. 
XXXV.  following,)  it  cannot  be  rerif  elevated.  Ed. — Pol.  Ess.  I.  p.  25. — 
Enjjl.  Tr. 
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BOOK  with  two  jwrts  on  tlicip  respective  sras.  In  I'act,  a  roat 
ixxxiii.  ^01,1,1  „ut  iiave  (he  same  olTert  as  n  rRnal.  in  ilrawing  tho 
jeaiiius  atteotion,  mill  cxrilirig  tlit*  lioilile  pncroaclimenls  of 
foreign  powers;  a  i)iinp;cr  ulnrli  ulreailj'  R|i]H-arH  1o  have 
determinrtt  Sp^in  lu  foiliiil,  on  \m\n  nT  ilenlli,  llie  renewal 
of  any  plan  wliati-ier  Tur  estatiliHliing  xiirti  n  nimnniiiira- 
tion.*  It  appear*!,  nrioitlieless,  lliat.  very  reri'ntly,  new 
researcliFS  ha»e  been  made  resprrling  tlie  innst  faviiuraUle 
jminta  for  ronatrneling  a  ranal  of  rontinuniration.  The 
isthmus  of  Teliiianteper.  tn  the  soutli  of  Oaxara,  presents 
the  two  rivers  of  Huasarnalio  ami  of  Cliiinilapn,  whirh, 
united  together  by  meaiiH  of  a  ranal  of  seven  op  eight 
leagues  in  length,  would  make  the  two  oceans  rommuni- 
cate.  The  river  Atrato,  whirh  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Da- 
pien,  to  the  south-cast  of  the  Isthmus  nf  Panama,  is  already 
united  by  a  Utile  ranal.  nat  igahle  for  boats  in  the  rainy 
season,  to  the  Bio  San  Juan,  n  brook  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This,  prrhaps,  is  the  very  Rpot 
at  which  the  chain  of  tlie  Amies  is  the  mo^t  completely  in* 
terrupted,  fur  the  canal  does  not  appear  to  be  considerably 
elevated  above  the  le\el  of  the  two  seas.f 
lacoaits.  To  complete  the  description  of  the  Mexican  territory, 
we  must  again  cast  a  gliincc  over  the  co.ists  and  the  seas 
by  which  they  are  washed.  The  wlmle  of  the  eastern  or 
Atlantic  coast  of  New  Spain  ought  to  be  looked  upon  aa 
an  immense  dike  or  wall,  against  which  the  trade-winils, 
and  the  perpetual  movement  of  tlie  waters  from  east  to 
west,  heave  up  the  sami  wbirli  the  agitated  ocean  holds 
suspended.  'I'lie  revoliing  curi-ent,  arriving  from  tha 
Southern  Atlantic  Ocean,  lirst  rolls  past  Brazil  and  Gui- 
ana, and  then  coasts  the  Caraccns,  fnim  Cumana  to 
Darien.  It  returns  toward  Cape  Cafnrhe  in  Yueataiii 
and  after  hmg  whirlliig  in  eddies  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
it  issues  by  the  Bahama  Channel  or  Gulf  of  Florida,  and 
directs  its  course  towards   the  Bank  of  New foundland* J 


io  G«D|[3fica  da  lai  liidiai,   e 


t  A.  At  Humbolilr,  Me»i. 
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The  sand  arcumulafcfl  by  the  eddying  whirl  of  the  water     »om: 
from  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan   to   the  mouth   of  the  Rio    ^*^^™ 
del  Norte,  insensibly  contracts   tiie   basin   of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  by  ad<ling  to  the  brendtli  of  the  continent.    The 
rivers  that  descend  from  the  Sierra  Madre  to  empty  them- 
selves into  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles,  contribute  not  a  little  to 
fill  up  and  elevate  the  bottom.     The  whole  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  New   Spain,  from   18**  to  26**  of  latitude,  is  ob- 
structed by  bars.     Only  vessels  drawing  little  water  can  Bars, 
cross  one  of  these  bars  without  running  the  risk  of  touch- 
ing.   Ne\ertheless  these  obstacles,  so  formidable  to  com- 
merce, facilitate,  at  the  same  time,  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try against  the  ambitious  projects  of  a  European  conqueror. 

Another  very  serious  inconvenience  is  common  both  to  Naviga- 
tbe  eastern  and  westeni  coasts  of  the  Isthmus.    Violent  ^^°^|^^ 
storms  render  it  almost  impossible,  during  several  months, 
to  effect  a  landing,  and  thus  pre\ent  almost  all  navigation 
along  these  shores.    The  north-west  winds,  denominated 
lo8  norUSf  blow  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  autumnal 
equinox  to  the  spring,     in  September  and  October  they 
are  generally  mild,  and  are  at  their  greatest  height  in  the 
month  of  March.     On  the  east  coast  the  navigation  is  very 
dangerous  in  the  months  of  July   and  August,  dreadful 
tornadoes  blowing  at  that  time  from  the  south-west.     At 
this  season,  and  even  till  September  and  October,  the  an- 
chorage of  San  Bias,  Acapuico,  and  all  the  ports  of  the 
kingdom  of  Guatimala,  ai*e  exceedingly  unsafe.     During 
tlie  fine  part  of  the  year,  from  October  till  May,  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  ocean   is  again   internipted  in   these  road- 
steads by  the  furious  winds  from  the  north-east  and  north- 
west, known  by  the  names  of  Fapagayo  and  Tehuantepec 

After  this  sketch  of  the  general  distribution  of  the  land,  climate. 
we  perceive  that  the  coasts  of  New  Spain  are  almost  the 
only  part  of  it  that  enjoys  a  warm  climate,  so  as  to  be  pro- 
per for  supplying  those  productions  which  are  the  object 
of  commerce  with  the  Antilles.  The  intendency  of  Vera- 
Cruz,  with  the  exception  of  the  pLiteau  which  extends  from 
Perote  to  the  Peak  of  Orizaba,  Yucatan^  the  coasts  of 
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BOOK  Oaxaca*  the  maritime  provinces  of  Now  St.  Andcro  am 
^*^"'- Texas,  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon,  tlie  province  of  Caba< 
bulla,  the  uncultivated  country  called  JloUon  de  JdnpimU 
the  coasts  of  California,  the  west  part  of  Sonora,  Cinaloa, 
and  New  G»l)icia,  the  southern  borders  of  the  intendenries 
of  Valladolid,  Mexico,  and  la  Piiebla.  are  tracts  of  country 
vbich  are  low,  and  only  interrupted  by  inconsiderable  emi- 
nenrios.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  these  plains,  as 
well  as  of  the  ravines  that  are  situated  under  the  tropics, 
and  the  elevation  of  which  above  the  ocean  does  not  ex- 
ceed 9676  feet,  is  from  77°  to  79'  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo' 
tnetei';  that  is  to  say,  from  17'  to  19°  F.  greater  than  the 
Hoi  coun-  mean  temperature  of  Naples.*  These  fertile  regions,  de- 
nominated by  the  natives  TicrraB  Calientes,  that  is  to  say, 
hot  countries,  produce  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and  bananas, 
in  abundance.  When,  however,  Europeans  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  climate,  reside  there  for  a  long  time,  and 
when  they  assemble  together  in  populous  towns,  these 
countries  become  subject  to  the  yellow  fever,  known  under 
the  name  of  the  black  vomit,  or  romito  prielo.  The  port 
of  Acapulco,  and  the  valleys  of  Papagayo  and  Peregrino, 
may  be  classed  among  those  portions  of  the  globe  whero 
the  air  is  constantly  the  hottest  and  most  unhealthy.  On 
the  eastern  coast  of  New  Spain  the  great  beats  are  temper- 
ed for  some  time,  when  the  north  wind  brings  strata  of 
cold  air  from  Hudson's  Bay,  towards  the  parallel  of  the 
Uavannab  and  Vera>Cruz.  These  impetuous  winds  blow 
from  the  month  of  October  to  that  of  March.  Xery  often 
they  cool  the  air  to  such  a  degree  that,  near  the  Ilaronnafar 
the  thermometer  descends  to  32°  F.  and,  at  Vera-Cruz,  to 
Cr,  a  very  remarkable  depression  of  the  mercury  for  coun- 
tries situated  under  the  torrid  zone. 
rcmpeiMe  On  the  declivity  of  the  cordillcra,  at  tho  height  nf  from 
wumriBs.  ^QQQ  ^^  g(,(j(j  (.j,^j^  j||j.|^  constantly  reigns  the  genial  tem- 
perature of  spring,  which  docs  not  vary  more  than  eight  or 
nine  degrees.     Intenso  heat,  and  excessive  cold,  arc  equally 
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unknown.  This  region  is  called  by  the  natives  Tierras  T$mr 
j^adaSf  OTf  Temperate  Countries,  in  which  the  mean  heat  i«^^x^UO 
of  the  whole  jear  is  from  68°  to  70'  F.  This  is  the  delicious  — — 
climate  of  Xalapa,  Tasco,  and  Chilpaningo,  three  to?ni8 
celebrated  for  tlie  extreme  salubrity  of  their  climate,  and  for 
the  abundance  of  the  fruit  trees  that  are  cultivated  in  their 
environs.  Unfortunately  tliis  medium  elevation  of  4200  feet 
is  almost  the  same  as  that  at  which  the  clouds  float  above 
the  plains  adjacent  to  the  sea,  for,  in  consequence  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, these  temperate  regions,  although  situated  upon 
elevated  ground,  are  often  enveloped  in  dense  fogs. 

The  third  zone,  designated  by  the  appellation  of  Tierras  Co\6 
FriaSf  or.  Cold  Countries,  comprehends  the  plateaus  that  are  ^^"'^^*'' 
higher  than  7200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  of 
which  the  medium  temperature  is  GS"*  F.  and  under.  In  the 
capital  of  Mexico,  the  centigrade  thermometer  has  been  seen 
some  degrees  below  the  freezing  point;  but  this  phenomenon 
13  very  rare.  More  commonly  tlie  winters  are  as  mild  there 
as  at  Naples.  In  the  coldest  season  the  medium  heat  of  the 
day  is  from  5d°  to  58°  F.  In  summer  the  thermometer  in 
the  shade  does  not  rise  above  76°  F.  The  most  ordinary 
mean  temperature  that  prevails  over  the  whole  of  the  great 
plateau  of  Mexico  is  ^S"  F.  which  is  equal  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  at  Rome ;  and  the  olive-tree  is  cultivated  with 
success.  This  same  plateau,  however,  according  to  the  clas- 
aUication  of  the  natives,  belongs  to  the  Tierras  Frias.  Thua, 
with  them,  the  depressions  cold  and  hot  have  no  absolute  sig- 
nification. But  those  plateaus  that  are  higher  than  the  vid- 
ky  oC  Mexico,  those,  for  example,  whose  actual  height  ex- 
ceeds 8200  feet,  although  situated  under  the  Tropics,  have 
a  climate  which,  even  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  north,  appears 
mde  and  disagreeable.  Of  this  description  are  the  plains 
of  Talma»  and  the  heights  of  Guchilaqua,  where,  during  a 
gpreat  part  of  the  day,  the  air  never  becomes  hotter  than 
from  43'  to  46°  F.    Tlie  olive  here  bears  no  fruit 

All  the  regions  denominated  cold  enjoy  a  mean  tempera* 
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BOOK  tiipe  ol'  from  52'  to  56°  F.  equal  lo  tliat  of  France  and  Loni- 
ucxxiii.  bardy.  Still,  vegetation  titcre,  is  nrnch  less  vtgnroufi,  and  tho 
"■  plantH  of  Eom|H>  ilo  not  grow  with  the  Bame  rapidity  as  in 

their  native  soil.  Tlie  winter^,  at  an  rlfvatiim  of  SSOO  feet, 
are  not  extt-cmely  aeverr.  It  must,  however,  he  admitted 
that,  in  summer,  the  •iun  never  hentn  the  rnreRctl  air  of  these 
jilateuus  Hiillirii-iitl)'  to  acrelci-ate  ilie  ex|iaiision  nf  flnwerSf 
and  til  bring  the  fi-utt  to  perfect  maturity.  It  is  tliis  unva- 
rying equability  of  temperature,  tliis  absence  of  a  fervent  but 
cpiiemeral  heat,  which  impre»!>ies  a  peculiar  character  on  the 
climate  »f  the  high  equinoctial  regions.  Arcorilingly,  ths 
cultivation  of  many  vegetables  is  less  succesNful  on  tho  ridge 
of  the  Mexiran  cnrdillrraH,  than  un  the  plains  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  Tropic,  although  it  often  happens  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  these  latter  is  lower  than  that  of  the  plateaus 
comjirisei!  between  the  19°  and  2£°  of  north  latitude. 
SeaioDt.  '"  '''"  equinoctial  region  of  Mexico,  and  even  as  far  as  tho 
FeiiodicBl  38°  of  north  latitufle,  only  two  BeaHons  are  known ;  namely, 
that  of  the  rains,  w  hich  rommences  in  the  month  of  June  or 
July,  and  ends  in  September  or  October;  and  the  dry  sea- 
son) which  continues  eight  months,  namely,  from  October 
till  the  end  of  May.  The  formation  of  clouds,  and  the  preci- 
pitation of  the  water  dissolved  by  the  air,  generally  begin  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera.  These  phenomena,  ac- 
companied by  loud  electrical  explosions,  extend  in  succession 
fi-om  east  to  west,  in  the  direction  of  the  trade-winds;  so  that 
the  rain  falh  fifteen  or  twenty  d»ys  later  on  the  central  pla- 
teau than  at  Vera-Cruz.  Sometimes,  in  the  months  of  De- 
cember and  January,  rain,  mixed  with  sleet  and  snow,  is 
seen  falling  on  the  mountains,  even  at  an  actual  elevation  of 
more  than  6363  feet.  Tlie>ie  rains,  however,  continue  only 
a  few  days;  ami.  cold  as  tliey  are,  they  are  looked  upon 
as  highly  beneficial  to  the  vegetation  of  wheat,  and  the 
growth  of  pn^<ture8.  From  the  parallel  of  24°  to  that  Dt 
50*  the  rain  falls  less  frequently,  and  continues  a  shorter  . 
time.    Fortunately,  the  snow,  of  which  there  is  a  consttio  ] 
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able  quantity  from  the  26"*  of  latitude^  compensates  for  this    book 
scarcity  of  rain.*  lxkxui 

In  France,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  em-  ^^^^  ^ 
ployment  of  land,  and  agricultural  divisions,  exclusively  the  uifte- 
depend  on  geographical  latitude;  the  configuration  of  the ""|^^^^^^^ 
country,  the  proximity  of  the  ocean,  or  rather  local  circum- 
stances, exerting  only  a  feeble  influence  over  the  tempera- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  equinoctial  regions  of 
America,  the  climate,  the  nature  of  the  productions,  the  as- 
pect, and  general  features  of  the  country,  are  almost  all  of 
them  modified  by  the  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  latitudes  IQ"*  and  22%  sugar,  cotton,  and  espe- 
cially cocoa  and  indigo,  do  not  afford  an  abundant  crop  at  a 
less  elevation  than  2000  or  2600  feet.  European  \7heat  oc- 
cupies a  zone  which,  on  the  slope  of  tiie  mountains,  general- 
ly commences  at  the  height  of  4585  feet,  and  finishes  at 
9752  feet.  The  banana,  that  most  useful  plant,  which  con- 
stitutes the  principal  nourishment  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  tropics,  almost  entirely  ceases  to  bear  fruit  above  the 
level  of  5000  feet  The  oak  of  Mexico  grows  only  between 
2500  and  10,07^  feet  of  elevation.  The  pine  descends  to- 
wards the  shores  of  Vera  Cruz,  only  as  low  as  6068  feet ; 
but  it  must  also  be  added,  that  they  do  not  rise  higher,  to- 
wards the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  than  1 3,123  feet*! 

The  provinces   denominated    internaSf   and  situated  inTcmpeia- 
the  temperate  zone,  but   especially  those    comprehended  [„t7f^Q,^^ 
between  the  SO"*  and   38**  of  latitude,  enjoy,  with  the  rest  provinces. 
of  North   America,   a  climate    essentially  different  from 
that  which  prevails  under  the   same  parallels,  on  the  old 
Continent:  it  is  particularly  distinguished  by  a  striking 
inequality  in   the   temperature   of  the  different  seasons. 
lYinters  of  a  Grerman   rigour  succeed   to    summers  that 
vie  with  those  of   Naples    and    Sicily.      But  this  differ- 
ence of  temperature  is  much  less  marked  in  those  parts  of 

-    *  A.  de  HuinbolfIt,'Mexique,  t.  III.  p.  73. 
t  A.  de  Humboldt,  Mexicue,  1. 1,  p.  29Q 
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ttiQ  new  (joiiliiiciit  uliicli  approach  tlie  Pacific  Ocearif  tba( 

*  in  the  moi'G  oastern  regions. 

'  If  tlic  plateau  oT  New  Spain  is  siiignlKrly  cold  i 
tor,  tliotompcraturo  of  summer  is  far  liiglier  than  could  fe 
inferred  from  the  thcrmumed-ical  obscrvatiuns  made  bjr 
Bougucr  and  Cuiidamine,  in  the  Andes  of  Peru.  It  is  to 
this  heat,  and  to  other  local  causes,  that  we  tnuBt  attribute 
the  aridity  which  incummodus  these  beautiful  countries.  In 
fact  the  interior,  particularly  an  extensive  portion  of  tiie 
plateau  of  Anahuac,  is  completely  stripped  of  Tegetation. 
The  enormous  mass  of  tho  Mexican  Cordillera,  and  the 
immoRso  extent  of  its  plains,  produce  a  reflection  of 
the  solar  rays,  which,  at  an  equal  height,  is  not  observed 
in  utlier  mountainous  countries  uf  a  more  unec|ual  surface. 
Independently  of  this  circumstance,  the  land  is  so  high 
that  its  mere  elevation,  fi'um  the  consequently  diminished 
atmosplieric  pressure  which  is  exerted  on  fluids  by  the 
rarified  atrt  must  sensibly  augment  the  evaporation  that 
takes  place  from  the  surface  of  these  great  plateaus.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Cordillera  is  not  sufficiently  elevated  for 
any  considerable  number  of  its  peaks  to  enter  within  tho 
limit  of  perpetuitl  snow.  This  snow,  at  the  period  of  its 
iniiiiuium,  in  the  month  of  September,  does  not  descend, 
under  tho  parallel  of  Mexico,  lower  than  I4,4(id  feet;  but 
in  January,  its  boundary  is  met  with  as  low  as  1S,13!> 
feet.  To  the  north,  from  latitude  20°,  and,  especially, 
from  9.9.'  to  30°,  the  rains,  which  continue  only  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  are  by  no 
means  frequent  in  tho  interior  of  the  country.  Tiie  as- 
tending  cuircnf,  or  column  of  heated  air  tliat  rises  from 
the  plains,  prevents  (he  clouds  from  being  precipitated  i» 
the  form  of  rain,  and  thus  saturating  the  dry  saline  eartli, 
almost  denuded  of  shrubs.  There  arc  few  springs  in  the 
mountains,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  are  com[>osed  of 
porous  amygdaloid  and  laminated  or  shattered  porphyries. 
Instead  of  collecting  in  little  subterraneous  basins,  the  wa- 
ter filters  through  the  earth,  and  loses  itself  in  the  crevices 
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water  only  issues  at  the  base  of  the  Cordillera.  On  the  book 
coasts,  it  forms  a  great  number  of  rivers,  the  course  of  ^^^^ii 
which,  however,  is  very  short 

The  aridity  of  the  central  table,  and  the  want  of  trees,  Saline 
are  extremely  injurious  to  the  working  of  the  mines ;  these  cenceV.* 
evils  have  sensibly  increased  since  the  arrival  of  Europeans 
in  Mexico.  Not  only  have  the  conquerors  ^destroyed  with- 
out planting,  but  by  artificially  drying  up  extensive  tracts 
of  land,  they  have  occasioned  a  still  more  important  evil. 
The  muriates  of  soda  and  of  lime,  the  nitrate  of  potass,  and 
other  saline  substances,  cover  the  surface  of  the  soil.  They 
have  spread  themselves  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  which 
the  chemist  feels  it  difficult  to  explain.  In  consequence  of 
this  abundance  of  salts — these  efflorescences  so  injurious  to 
cultivation — the  table  land  of  Mexico  resembles,  in  some 
places,  that  of  Thibet,  or  the  si^line  Steppes  of  central 
Asia. 

Happily  this  parched  aridity  of  soil  reigns  only  on  tho 
most  elevated  plains.    A  great  part  of  the  vast  kingdom 
of  New  Spain  may  be  classed  with  the  most  fertile  coun- 
tries of  the  earth.    The  shelving  declivity  of  the  Cordil- 
lera is  exposed   to   humid  winds,  and  to  frequent  fogs; 
and  vegetation,  promoted  by  these  aqueous  vapours,  dis- 
plays an  imposing  degree  of  beauty  and  luxuriance.    The 
truth  is,  the  humidity  of  the  coasts,  favouring  the  putre- ^•'"''"'i'* 
faction  of  a  prodigious  mass  of  organic  substances,  proves 
the  cause  of  diseases  to  which  Europeans,  and  others  not 
habituated  to  the  climate,   are  exposed  :   for,   under   the 
burning  sky  of  the  tropics,  tho  unhealthiness  of  the  air  is 
almost  invariably  a  sure  indication  of  extraordinary  fertili- 
ty in  tlie  soil.    Nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of  some 
sea-ports,  and  of  some  deep  and  humid  valleys,  where  the 
natives  sufifer  from  intermittent  fever.  New  Spain  ought  to 
be  considered  as  a  singularly  healthy   country.     A  dry 
and  uniform  degree  of  heat  is  very  favourable  to  longevi- 
ty.   At  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  midst  of  the  epidemic  attacks 
of  tho  yellow  fever,  (the  black  vomit,)  the   natives,    and 
tbose  strangoi*8  who  have  been  already  some  years  habitu- 
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ated  to  the  climate,  enjoy  tlic  most  perfect  state  of  healtli. 
In  geiici-al.  the  coasts  and  arid  jilains  of  Equatorial  Arae- 
'  rica  ought  to  he  ImikcJ  ujion  as  lieikllhj',  notwithstanding 
tlie  intense  heat  of  llie  sun,  tlie  perjiemlicular  rays  of  wliii " 
apo  reflected  from  tlip  soil. 

Vegetation  varies  with  tlie  temperature,  from  the  tiui 
ing  shores  of  the  ocean,  to  the  icy  summits  of  the  Con 
leras.  In  the  hut  regions,  as  high  as  1200  feet,  the 
fan-leaved  patms,  the  miraguana  and  piunos  palms,  the 
white  oreodoxa,  tlie  T^inmtforlia  kirsutissima,  the  Cordia 
gernschaatw,  the  uillow-lcaved  cephalanthns,  the  Hyplis 
l/ursata,  Sutpianthus  arenarius,  gluliul»r  amaranthuR,  pin- 
nated calabash  tree,  op  Crescentia  imjale,  the  padoptervSt 
Mexican  willow-leaved  bignonia,  Salvia  Mexicana,  Ferdi' 
dam  Tlavanense,  Gyrocarpus,  Lctiocophylhtm  ambiguum* 
Gomphia  J^eadcana,  Paniaim  divaricatiim,  Bauhinia  acu- 
leata,  Haematoxylon  radialum,  Hymcnaca  courbaril,  JcUis 
retusis,  Swietenia  Mexicana,  and  the  sumac-leaved  Mat- 
pighia,  predominate  in  the  spontaneous  vegetation  of  this 
region.  On  the  confines  of  the  temperate  and  ihc  torrid  zuno 
are  culti\ated  the  sugar-cane,  the  cotton,  cocoa,  and  indigo 
plants;  but  they  never  ascend  abovethe  elevation  of  1800  or 
2400  feet.  The  sugar-cane,  however,  prospers  wet!  in  val- 
leys elevated  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
banana-tree  extends  fiom  theshoi-es  of  the  sea,  to  a  height  of 
4350  feet  The  temperate  region,  from  1200  to  6600  feet  of 
elevation,  presents  the  Liqiiidambar  styrnx,  Enjlhroxylun 
Jttexicamim.  Piper  tongum,  Jralia  digitata.  dlstaflT  of  Paz- 
cnar,  Guardiola  JUrxicana,  Tagetes  minuta,  Ftifchotria  pau- 
cjfiora,  quamoclit  of  Cholula,  Helxtne  cissampdos,  veronica 
of  Xalapa,  Globular  Mexican  veronica,  stachys  of  ActopaHf 
Mexican  sage,  soft  gatilier,  thick-flowei'cd  arbutus  protei- 
flowcred  eryngo,  laurel  of  Cervantes,  willow-leaved  daphne, ' 
Fritillaria  barbata,  Fucca  tpinosa,  (rhus)  Cobaea  scandeng,'* 
jellov  aage>f  four  varietiea  of  Mexican  oak,  commencing 
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at  an  elevation  of  2820  feet,  and  ending  at  620 ;  the  moun-    boo 
tain  yew,  and  the  corrugated  angular  Banisteria.  hxxx 

In  the  cold  region,  at  a  height  of  from  6600  to  1^,100  ^^j^^ 
feet,  we  meet  with  the  thick  stemmed  oak,  {^ercus  eras-  region. 
sipes^)  the  Mexican  rose,  the  elder,  which  disappears  at  the 
height  of  11,100  feet;  the  wonderful  Cheirostemon  plata- 
ndideSf  of  which  we  shall  speak  further  on,  the  JS^Vamma, 
tlie  Valeriana  comncopisBf  the  Datura  siiperba^  cardinal 
sage,  dwarf  potentilla,  Myssum  sinuatum^  and  the  Mexican 
strawberry.  The  pines,  which  commence  in  the  temperate 
zone  at  tlie  height  of  5700  feet,  do  not  disappear  till 
they  re^ch  the  cold  at  12,300  feet.  Thus  the  conifermis 
treeSf  unknown  in  South  America,  hero  terminate,  as  they  do 
in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  standard  of  vegetation  in  the 
larger  plants.  At  the  very  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  we  find 
the  Arenaria  bryoldes^  Cnicus  nivaliSf  and  the  Chelone  gen- 
tianoides.*  We  shall  be  able  to  add  a  greater  degi-ee  of  in- 
terest to  this  dry  nomenclature,  when  M.  de  Humboldt  has 
completed  the  botanical  part  of  his  vast  and  learned  work. 

Among  the  Mexican  vegetables  that  furnish  abundant  Aiimen 
alimentary  substance,  the  banana  occupies  the  first  rank.'^'^^^" 
The  two  species,  called  the  Flatanoarton,  and  Homtntoo,! 
appear  to  be  indigenous ;  the  camburU  or  Musa  sapitntumt 
has  been  brought  thither  from  Africa.  One  single  cluster 
of  bananas  often  contains  from  160  to  180  fruits,  and 
weighs  from  60  to  80  pounds.  A  piece  of  land  of 
120  yards  of  surface,  easily  produces  4000  pounds  weight 
of  fruit,  whilst  the  same  extent  will  scarcely  produce  more 
than  thirty  pounds  weight  of  wheat,  or  eighty-  pounds  of 
potatoes.  The  maniva  occupies  the  same  region  as  the  ba- 
nana. The  cultivation  of  maize  is  still  more  extended.  This 
indigenous  vegetable^  succeeds  on  the  sea  coast,  and  in  the 
valleys  of  Toluca,    at  the  height  of  8400  feet  above  the 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Prolegomena  in  Nov,  Spec.  Plant,  p,  40,  41.    Idem, 
Mexico,  p.  3,  chap.  ix.    Idem,  Tab.  of  the  Geog.  of  Plants, 
t  Musa  paradisiaca  et  regia. 
±  Mahiij  in  the  language  of  Haiti ;  cara  in  Quichul ;  tlaoUh  in  Azter. 
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ocean.     Maize  commonly  produces  in  lUe  proporlioii  of  150  1 
•  to  1.     It  forms  tlio  principal  nouriBliment  both  of  animals 
~  anil  men.     Wheat,  barley,  and  the  other  grains  of  Europe, 
are  cultivated  nowhere  but  on  the  plain  which  is  situated 
in  the  temperate  region.      Wheat  commonly  produces    at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  for  one.     In  the  coldest 
region,  thoy  cultivnte  tho  original  iwtato  uf  south  Ameri- 
ca, the  Tropaeoleiira  esculealum  a  new  species  of  capucino, 
or  Indian  cress,  and  the  Ckenopotlium  qiiinaa,  the  graiu  of 
which  is  an  equally  agreeable  and  healthy  aliment     In  the 
kjteroperate   and    cold    regions  wc  also  meet  with  the  oca, 
li( Oxoltj  tiiberosa  :)*  the  potato  and  the  yam  are  cultivated 
P  in  the  hot  region.     Notwithstanding  the  abundant  produce 
of  so  many  alimentary  plants,  dry  seasons  expose  Mexico 
to  periodical  famine 
".     This  country  produces  indigenous  species  of  the  cherry- 
tree,  apple,    walnut,    mulberry,    and   strawberry,     ll  has 
likewise  made  the  acquisition  of  tho  greater  part  of  tlio 
fruits  of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of  the  torrid  zone.     The 
magveg,  a  variety  of  the  agave, f  furnishes  a  drink  denomi- 
nated pulque,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  consume  a 
very  great  quanlity.     The  fibres  of  the  maguey  supply  hemp 
and  paper;  and  tho  prickles  are  used  for  pens  and  nails. 
II-     The  cultivation  of  sugar  increases,  although,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  confined  to  the  temperate  region,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  scanty  impulation,   the  hot  and    moist 
plains  of  the  sea  coasts,  so  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
this  plant,  continue  in  a  great  measure  uncultivated.     Ten 
years  ago,  the  exportation  of  sugar  by  the  port  of  Vera  J 
Cruz   amounted   to   L.391,G(36    sterling.     The   sugar-cana  1 
here  is  cultivated  and  manufactured  by  free  people.  \ 

In  the  burning  climate  of  Guatiniala,  are  produced  the 
beat  indigo  and  the  best  cocoa.  The  annual  produce  of 
tho  plantations  of  indigo  amounts  to  L.500,i)00,  the  mere 
mportation  of  cocoa  is  valued  at  L.l,ar5,0(l0  sterling. 
It  18  from  the  Mexican   language  that   wc   have  dcriveA  | 
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i  term  cliocolal),  of  nliicli,  liowcvoi-,  we   iiave  soi'tened 

^    final   tcnninatioii.     The    nuts    oC    tlie   cucoa,    consi- 
kretl  in  Mexico  as  an  article  of  the  greatest  necessity,  are 
'vsed  instead  of  small  money,  rix  nuts  being  Gf|uivalcnt  to 
one  ROUS. 

Tlic  intcndciicy  of  Oasaca,  is  at  present  the  only  pro- 
vince whore  tliey  cultivate  on  a  large  scale  the  Ahpal,  or 
Cactus  cochinilifer,  upon  which  the  insect  that  produces  the 
cochineal,  delights  to  feed.  Cochineal  is  annually  ex- 
ported to  the  amount  of  L.500,000  sterling.*  Among 
the  other  useful  vegetables,  wo  must  notice  the  Convdvvlus 
jalapa,  or  true  jalap,  nhich  grows  naturally  in  the  Canton 
of  Xalapa,  to  the  north  west  of  Vera  Cruz ;  the  Ep^t 
drum  vanilla,  which,  as  well  as  the  jalap,  loves  the  shade 
of  the  Ui|uidambars  and  the  arayris :  the  Copaifera  affidnaUxt 
and  the  Toluifera  baliumum,  two  trees  which  produce  odo. 
riferous  resins,  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  the 
balsam  nf  capivi  and  of  tulu. 

The  shores  and  baysof  Honduras  and  of  Campeachy  have 
been  celebrated,  since  the  period  of  their  first  discovery, 
for  their  rich  and  immense  forests  of  mahogany  and  log- 
wood, so  useful  in  manufactures;  but  the  cutting  and  sel- 
ling of  which  has  been  seized  upon  by  the  English.  A 
species  of  acacia  affords  an  excellent  black  dye-f  Guaia- 
cum,  sassafras,  and  the  tamarind,  adorn  and  enrich  these 
fertile  provinces.  In  the  woods  is  found  the  wild  ananas; 
and  all  the  low  and  rocky  land  is  cuvered  with  different 
species  nf  Aloe  and  Euphorbia. 

The  gardens  of  Europe  have  made  various  acquisitions 
of  new  ornaments  from  the  Mexican  flora,  and,  amongst 
others,  the  Salvia  Julgtns,  tn  which  its  scarlet  flowers  give 
so  much  brilliance;  the  beautiful  dahlia,  the  elegant  Hisi)- 
rinchium  iirialum,  the  gigantic  iletiantkvs  and  tlic  delicate 
JiTentxdia.-^     M.  Bonpland,  M.  Humboldt's  companion,  dis- 
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BOOK    covered   n  s[)ccie9   of   bomliax,  wliicli   produces  a  coltonJ 

"**'"■  possessing  at  onctt  the  brilliance  of  silk,  and  the  strcngtt 

"  of  wool. 

iim»lt.        The  zoology  of  Mexico  i«t   imprrfrctly  known. 

e|)pcios  annlogotis  to  those  with  wliirh  we  arc  actiuainted, 
differ  from  them,  nevertheless,  in  im|>nrtitnt  characters. 
Among  tlie  s]iefie8  that  arc  decidedly  new  and  indigenous, 
arc  the  cocadou,  a  k'uiA  of  porcupine;  the  npaxa.  or  Mexican 
stng;  tiic  cnnepall,  nf  the  we»srl  tribe;  the  Mexican  squir- 
rel, and  another  species  of  striped  sfiuirrel,*  the  caiopolin 
and  the  Mexican  wolf,  inliahit  tlje  f'lrosts  and  mountains. 
Among  the  four  animals  classed  ns  dogs  by  the  Mexican 
Fliny,  Hernandez,  one,  denominated  xolo-it:iciiitttli,  is 
the  wolf,   distinguished   by    its   total  want  of  hair.     Tlio 

10  dumb  tediichi,  is  a  species  of  dog  without  voice,  which  was 
eaten  by  the  ancient  Mexicans.  This  kind  of  food  was  so 
necessary  tt)  the  Spaniards  tliemsclves,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  cattle,  that  in  process  of  time,  the  whole  race  was 
destroyed.!  i-i'inaeus  confounds  the  dumb  dog  with  the 
itzeainle-potxoli,  a  species  of  dog  still  imperfectly  describ- 
ed, and  distinguished  by  a  short  tail,  a  very  small  head, 
anil  a  large  hump  on  its  back.t  The  bison  and  the  musk 
ox  wander  in  immense  herds  in  New  Mexico  and  New  Ca- 
lifornia. The  rein-deer  of  this  latter  province,  according  to 
the  testimony  uf  Clavigcro,  are  sulhciently  strong  to  have 
been  employed  in  dragging  a  heavy  carriage  to  Zacate- 
cas.  We  still  know  very  little  of  tiie  great  wild  she«p  of 
California,  or  of  the  bcrnufos  of  the  same  country,  which, 
it  would  appear,  resemble  Anteloiies.^  T\m  jaguar,  and 
the  cou^oimr,  which,  in  the  New  World,  bear  a  close  ana- 
logy to  the  (iger  and  lion  of  the  old  continent,  are  met 
with  in  all  the  kingdom  of  Gualimala,  and  in  the  lower  and 
hot  part  of  Mexico,  properly  so  called ;  but  they  have  been 

*  CliTigcro,  Sloria  di  Me««ieo,  i.  I.  p.  13. 

I  Iteiaandex,  Ilitl.  Qundiup.  Nov.  tliip.  c.  30,  S'J. 
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littlo  observed  by  scientific  naturalists.  Hernandez  says  book 
that  the  miztli  resembles  the  lion  without  mane,  but  that  it  ^^"^i^ 
is  of  greater  size.*  The  Mexican  bear  is  the  same  as  that  ■"— — 
of  Louisiana  and  Canada. 

The  domestic  animals  of  Euro|)e  conveyed  to  Mexico,  ^op«»|»c 
have  prospered  there,  and  multiplied  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. The  wild  horses,  which  gallop  in  herds  over  the 
immense  plains  of  New  Mexico,  are  descended  from  those 
brought  thither  by  the  Spaniards.  The  breed  is  equally 
beautiful  and  stning.  That  of  tlie  mule  is  not  less  so.  The 
transportation  of  goods  between  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  oc- 
cupies 70,000  mules.  The  sheep  are  a  coarse  and  neglect- 
ed breed.  The  feeding  of  oxen  is  of  great  impbrtance  on 
the  eastern  coast,  and  in  the  intendency  of  Durango.  Fa- 
milies are  sometimes  met  with  who  possess  herds  composed 
of  40  or  50,000  head  of  oxen  and  horses.  Former  accounts 
speak  of  herds  two  or  three  times  more  numerous.f 

*  Hernandez,  Hist.  Quadrup.  c.  H. 

''  Valdecebro,  Gobierno  do  AoimaleSi  passim. 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 


•Mexicot  including  JS^eru  Mexico  and  the  Captain-Generalship 
of  Guatimala.  General  physical  Description.  Account  of 
the  Inhabitants* 

BOOK  It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  human  species.  The 
LXXXIV.  £|.g^  official  census,  made  in  179S,  gave,  as  an  approximat- 
or^ ing  result,  4,483,500  inhabitants,  as  the  minimum.  Those 
iiumcrat-  who  examined  the  lists  in  detail,  reasonably  concluded  that 
^'  the  great  number    of    inhabitants    who    had  evaded  the 

general  census,  could  not  possibly  be  compensated  for  by 
those  who,  wandering  without  fixed  habitation,  had  been 
counted  several  times.  It  was  supposed  that,  at  least,  a 
sixtli  or  a  sevcntli  ought  to  be  added  to  the  sum  total,  thus 
estimating  the  population  of  the  wliole  of  New  Spain  at 
5,200,000  souls. 

Since  that  period,  the  augmentation  in  the  produce  of 
tithes,  and  of  the  capitation  of  tlie  Indians,  that  of  all  the 
taxes  on  articles  of  consumption,  the  progress  of  agriculture 
and  of  civilization,  the  appearance  of  a  country  covered 
with  houses  recently  built,  all  combine  to  indicate  a  rapid 
inrreaso  of  pcipulation  in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
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The  census  has  not^  however,  been  renewed.  M.  de  Humboldt  book 
has  shown  that  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths,  deduced  i-xxxn 
from  a  comparison  of  fifty  years,  is  very  nearly  170  to  100 
at  a  medium.  The  proportion  of  births  to  the  population 
appears  to  him  to  be  as  one  to  seventeen, — and  that  of 
deaths,  as  one  to  thirty.  He  estimates  the  number  of 
births  at  nearly  350,000,  and  that  of  deaths,  at  200,000 ; 
so  that,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  excess  of 
births  ought  to  be  150,000;  and  if  nothing  intervened  or 
disturbed  the  order  of  nature,  the  population  ought  to  be 
doubled  every  nineteen  years.^  Confining  himself  to  the 
addition  of  only  one-tenth  for  those  who  are  omitted  in  the 
census,  and  of  two-tenths  of  this  for  the  increase  of  population 
in  ten  years,  M.  de  Humboldt  concluded  that,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1803,  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  must  contain 
5,800,000  inhabitants.  According  to  the  same  progressive 
augmentation,  Mexico  ought  to  have  contained,  in  1813,  a 
population  of  seven  millions  of  inhabitants ;  but  already,  in 
1810,  the  troubles  of  the  interior  had  begun  to  overturn  the 
kingdom.  On  the  same  principle,  Mexico  must  have  sup- 
ported, in  1823,  a  population  of  8,392,044;  being  about 
60,000  more  than  8,331,434,  the  population  of  England, 
exclusive  of  Wales  and  the  public  service,  &c.  in  the  census 
of  1811.  Allowing  half  a  million  for  wars,  and  the  priva- 
tions and  diseases  naturally  incident  to  wars,  eight  millions 
still  remain  as  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  present  population 
of  this  fine  country. 

To  Guatimala  only  a  million  of  inhabitants  are  assigned, 
not  including  the  Mosquito  Indians,  who  are  independent  of 
Spain,  and  are  allies  of  England. 

The  physical  causes  that  almost  periodically  check  the  Obstaciei 
increase  of  the  Mexican  population,  are  the  small-pox,  the 
matta»ahtuiUf  a  kind  of  plague,  and  especially  poverty  and 
famine. 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Mexico,  1. 1,  p.  324,  341. 


I'iic  small-pnx  was  introiiuccd  in  1530.  wlicn,  Hccuiiling 
^•to  the  testimany  of  tlie  Franohran  father  Torribio,  it  car- 
"rieii  off  one-half  of  the  inh»ltitiirit»  of  Mcxiro.  Returning 
"'likrthe  blark  viimil.  ami  iiiapiy  other  iliHrases,  at  pretty 
regular  perioils,  it  rominllteil  tlri'ailful  ravngea  in  1763,  and 
eHiierially  fii  1779,  Mhen,  in  tho  rnptilal  uf  Mpxico  alone, 
mnro  than  9000  |><'i'siins  frll  a  NarHlire  to  the  di^eaNe,  and  it 
cut  «ff  a  great  |wrt  of  tlir  Mesiraii  youlli.  The  epidemic  of 
1797  waM  less  ilestnictitr,  chirHy  in  ronscfiurncc  of  the  zeal 
with  wliir)i  inorulalion  waH  prrlainircl.  Bui  Hincc  tiie  month 
of  January  1804,  varrinalioti  lias  bi-en  introduced  into  Mex- 
ico; and,  thanks  to  the  artivity  of  Don  Thomas  Murphy, 
who  has  rejieatrdly  obtained  Ihr  viruifrom  North  America, 
this  c«u"e  nf  the  depniiulatioii  of  Mexico  will  cease  to  exist 
for  the  future. 
0-  The  mallaxahuall  is  said  to  be  a  disease  peculiar  to  the 
■"■race  of  Itidian»;  and  granting  tliis  to  bo  the  case,  it  skows 
itself  only  at  very  long  intervals.  It  was  particularly  de- 
structive in  1545,  1576,  1736,  1737,  1761,  and  1768. 
T'lrquemada  ussures  uh  that,  in  the  first  epidctnir,  800,000 
Indians  died,  and  not  less  (ban  two  millions  in  the  second. 
According  to  common  opinion,  this  disease  is  identical  with 
(he  yellow  fever  or  binck  vomit;  but,  according  to  otiiers, 
it  ought  (o  bo  looked  upon  an  a  genuine  plague.  The 
matlaKakiiali,  it  is  said,  never  attacks  white  persons,  whe. 
thcr  Europeans  or  desrendanta  from  Creoles;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  jellow  fc\cr  very  raifly  attacks  the  Mex- 
ican Indians.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  is  the  situa- 
tion which  is  chiefly  liable  to  the  black  vomit;  Ihemallana- 
huatU  on  the  contrary,  carries  dismay  ami  death  lo  the 
farthest  interior  of  the  country  on  the  central  platean. 
These  dislinrliont,  however,  ap|>car  to  us  to  be  delusive, 
or,  at  all  events,  bot  iniiwrfertly  a.<tcertained.  In  the  bot 
and  humid  valleys  of  the  interior,  tho  matlax^huatl  finda 
as  favourable  a  focus  for  the  development  of  its  miasmata 
as  on  the  sea  coast.  In  the  ravages  which  it  commits  in 
the  interior,  this  plague  appears  more  especially  to  attack 
the  Indians;  because,  constituting  tho  principal  part  of  the 
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population,  their  wretchedness  more  completely  exposes  book 
them  to  the  effects  of  an  epidemic.  When  desolating  the  ^^^txi 
sea  coasts,  it  appears  to  select  its  first  and  most  numerous 
victims  from  among  the  European  sailors  and  workmen 
that  compose  tlie  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  symptoms 
of  the  two  diseases,  with  Mhich  we  are  acquainted,  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  each  other. 

A  third  circumstance  which  proves  exceedingly  destruc-  Famines 
tive  to  the  population,  and  perhaps  becomes  tlie  most  fatal 
of  them  all,  is  famine*  Indolent  by  character,  situated 
under  a  beautiful  climate,  and  accustomed  to  content  him- 
self with  little,  the  Indian  cultivates  only  as  much  malze^ 
potatoes,  and  wheat,  as  seems  barely  necessary  for  his  ac- 
tual subsistence,  or,  at  the  very  most,  as  may  be  required 
for  the  consumption  of  the  towns  and  mines  in  his  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  Independently  of  this  fact,  agri- 
culture is  deprived  of  thousands  of  hands,  in  consequence 
of  the  necessity  of  transporting  on  the  backs  of  mules  their 
merchandise,  provisions,  iron,  gunpowder,  and  mercury^ 
from  the  coast  to  the  capital*  and  thence  to  the  mines  and 
smelting  houses,  often  established  in  arid  and  uncultivated 
regions.  The  dispropprtion  between  the  natural  progress 
of  the  population,  and  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  ali- 
ments produced  by  cultivation,  renews  therefore  the  af- 
flicting spectacle  of  famine  every  time  that  an  excessively 
dry  season,  or  other  accidental  cause,  has  ruined  the  har- 
vest of  maize.  A  want  of  provision  is  almost  always  ac- 
companied by  epidemic  diseases.  In  1804  alone,  the  maize 
having  been  destroyed  by  frost  towards  the  end  of  August, 
it  was  estimated  that  more  than  300,000  inhabitants  were 
swept  away  in  this  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  want  of 
Tiourishment  and  asthenic  diseases.  The  civil  war  which 
has  recently  spread  desolation  over  its  surface,  must  have 
greatly  increased  the  mortality  annually  arising  from  this 
circumstance.  The  46,000  lives,  which  a  late  official  paper 
states  to  have  been  sacrificed  in  this  war  of  liberty,  only  com- 
prehends those  who  died   in  battle.    The  number  of  slain 
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at  all  limes,  constitutes  iiierol;  a  sinuU  )»irtiuii  ut  tlic  li 
•  which  the  pnpdUtion  of  a  country  sustains  Uy  civil  war.* 

For  a  long  time  tho  JAbuur  of  the  mines  was  looked  up- 
on as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  depopulation  of 
America.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  difficult  to  deny 
that,  at  the  jinriuil  nf  Us  original  conc|uest,  and  even  long 
afterwards,  a  great  number  of  Indians  perished  from  ex- 
cessive fatigue,  want  of  nourishment  and  sleep,  and  especi- 
ally from  tlic  sudden  change  of  climate  and  temperature  in 
passing  from  the  summit  of  the  Cordillera  decji  into  tlio 
bowels  of  the  earth.t  a  change  which  renders  the  working 
of  the  mines  so  destructive  to  a,  race  of  men  who  are  not 
endowed  with  that  Oexibilily  of  organization  which  distin- 
guishes tlie  European.  In  the  present  day,  however,  tbe 
labour  nf  the  mines  in  New  Spain  is  a  voluntary  occupa- 
tion; no  law  forcing  the  Indian  to  engage  in  it,  or  to  pre- 
fer the  working  of  one  mine  to  that  of  another.  In  gene- 
ral, the  number  of  persons  employed  in  these  subterrane- 
oiia  works,  and  divided  into  several  classes,  does  not  ex- 
ceed S8  or  30,000 ;  and  the  mortality  among  the  miners  il 
not  much  greater  tlian  what  is  observed  among  the  otlMfJ 
orders  nf  the  people4 

In  Mesiro  the  human  species  presents  fuar  great  dl 
sions,  which  comprehend  eight  casts  ;  namely, 

I.  Abobiginal  Indians. 

II.  Sfahiaros,      (a)  born  in  Europe; 

(h)  Creoles,  horn  in  America. 

III.  NEoaoES,       (n)  Africans,  slaves. 

(h)  descendants  of  negroes, 

IV.  MixEU  CASTS,  (a)  metis,  the  oflspring  of  whites  and 

Indians; 
(h)  Mulatloes,  the  issue  of  whites  and 

negroes ; 
(c)  ZamboB.  arising  from  a  mixture 
of  Indians  and  negroes. 

*  S«e  p.  399,  ■bovc. 

(  Humboldt'*  Pcliikal  £tnj,  book  II.  thfp.  v  . 

I  A,  lit  KuinbDliI',  Mtitico,  1. 1,  p.  3«r. 
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Some  Malays  and  Chinese,  who  have   come  from  the    Aook 
Philippine  Islands  to  establish  themselves  in  Mexico,  can-  i»xxxiv. 
not  be  included  in  this  enumeration.    The  number  of  cop-  — — "— 
per-colonred  Indians  of  the  pure  race,  principally  concen- 
trated in  the  southern  part  of  the  table  land  of  Anahuac, 
exceeds  two  millions  and  a  half  ;^  thus  forming  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  entire  population.    They  are  infinitely  more 
rare,  however,  in  the  north  of  New  Spain,  and  the  pro- 
vinces denominated  intemas. 

Far  from  becoming  extinct,  the  indigenous  population '^be  in<i*- 
goes  on  increasing,  especially  during  the  last  hundred  frvesmon 
years;  and,  accordingly,  it  would  appear  that,  in  total J^^J^^J^^J 
amount,  these  countries  are  more  populous  at  present  than  the  disco- 
they  were  previously  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans.  The^®*^^'* 
kingdom  of  Montezuma  did  not  equal  in  extent  the  eighth 
part  of  New  Spain*  as  it  now  exists.  The  great  towns  of 
the  Aztecs,  and  their  most  cultivated  lands,  were  met  with 
in  the  environs  of  the  capital  of  Mexico,  and  particularly 
in  the  delicious  valley  of  Tenochtitlan.  The  kings  of 
Alcolhuacan,  of  Tlacopan,  and  of  Mehuacan,  were  inde- 
pendent princes.  Beyond  the  parallel  of  20**  were  tho 
Chichimegs  and  Otomites,  two  wandering  and  barbarous 
nations,  whose  hordes,  though  far  from  numerous,  pushed 
their  incursions  as  far  as  Tula,  a  town  situated  near  the 
northern  border  of  the  valley  of  Tenochtitlan.  It  would 
be  just  as  difficult  however  to  estimate,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  number  of  Montezuma's  subjects,  as  it  would 
be  to  decide  respecting  the  ancient  population  of  Egypt, 
Persia,  Carthage,  or  Greece,  or  even  with  regard  to  many 
modern  states.  History  presents  us,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
a  train  of  conquerors  ambitious  to  throw  additional  lusti'e 
on  their  own  exploits ;  on  the  other,  religious  and  sensible 
men,  directing,  with  noble  ardour,  the  arms  of  eloquence 
against  the  cruelty  of  the  first  colonists."**^  Both  parties 
were  equally  interested  in  exaggerating  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  newly  discovered  countries.    At  all  events^ 

^  riavrgfro,  Storia  antica  di  Messico,  t.  I.  p.  36 ;  r.  IV'.  p.  2^2. 


BOOK    tlie  extensive  ruins  nf  towns  and  villages  lliat  arc  met  wittt  ] 
jxxiv.  in  dig  i8»  and  20°  of  lulitude  in  tlic  intprior  nf  Mexico, 
■  seem  to  prove  tliat  tite  pfijiMlatinn  of  tliix  single  part  of  the 

kingdom  waa  once  far  (iu|»rrii>p  to  vliat  it  is  now.  Yet  it__ 
must  be  remnrkcd  that  these  rnins  are  (liopersed  over  i 
spare  tliat,  relntively  npeaking,  in  but  very  limited. 
liyticoi  To  a  great  decree  of  mu^rtiliu-  alrength,  the  copper-c* 
fVhVi'udi-  loured  natives  add  llie  advanlnge  of  being  seldom  or  never 
■noui  ua- siitjject  to  any  defiirniily.  M.  Uumhitldt  assures  us  that 
he  never  saw  a  hiinrh-baik  Indian,  and  (bat  they  very  sel- 
dom squint,  or  aro  ini't  villi  either  lame,  or  wanting  the 
use  of  their  arms.  In  tbnsc  countries  where  the  inhabitants 
suffer  from  the  goitret  this  afTiTtiou  of  the  thyroid  glaud  is 
never  observed  among  the  Indians,  and  rarely  among  the 
Metis.  The  Indians  of  New  Spain,  and  eapeciatly  the  wo< 
men,  generally  live  to  an  advanced  age.  Their  hair,  it  is  said, 
never  turns  grey,  and  they  preserve  all  their  strength  till 
the  period  of  llieir  death.  In  respect  of  the  moral  faculties 
of  the  indigenous  Mexicans,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  them,  if  we  consider  this  unhappy  nation  almost 
in  the  only  liglit  in  which  there  lia.4  been  an  opportuntt/ 
of  viewing  it  by  intelligent  travellers,  as  sinking  under 
long  oppression,  and  dejnt-ssed  almost  to  the  lowest  point 
of  degradation.  At  the  commencement  of  the  conquest, 
the  wealthiest  Indians,  those,  in  shoH,  among  whom  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  intellectual  cultivation  mtty  be  supposed  to 
have  existed,  aluiosl  entirely  perished,  the  victims  of  Eu' 
ropean  ferocity.  Christian  fanaticism  chieBy  raged  against 
the  Aztec  priests.  The  ministers  of  religion  were  extermi- 
nated, all  those,  in  fact,  who  inhabited  the  lumses  of  Oad, 
and  who  might  be  considered  as  depositories  of  the  histo- 
rical, mythological,  and  even  astronomical  knowledge  of 
the  country;  for  it  wasthe  priests  who  observed  the  meri- 
dian shade  on  the  dials,  and  regulated  the  inlcrralations. 
The  Spanish  monks  burned  lliu  hici-oglyphiral  paintings. 
by  which   knowledge  of  every  kind  had  been  transmitted 
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from  generation  to  generation.*  Deprived  of  these  means  ^o^M 
of  instruction,  the  people  sunk  back  into  a  degree  of  igno- 
rance which  became  the  more  profound,  because  the  mis-^ ' 
sionaries,  little  versed  in  the  Mexican  languages,  substitut- 
ed few  new  ideas  in  place  of  the  ancient  ones  that  had 
thus  been  lost.  The  Indian  women  who  still  preserved 
some  fortune,  preferred  an  alliance  with  their  conquerors 
to  sharing  the  general  contempt  which  was  entertained  for 
their  nation.  Of  the  natives,  therefore,  only  the  most  in- 
digent class  remained,  the  poor  cultivators,  the  artisans, 
among  whom  were  to  be  reckoned  a  great  number  of  wea- 
vers ;  the  porters,  who,  from  a  want  of  the  larger  quadni- 
peds,  were  made  use  of  as  beasts  of  burthen,  and  above 
all,  that  refuse  of  the  people,  the  crowd  of  mendicants,  who 
proving  at  the  same  time  the  imperfection  of  social  institu- 
tions, and  the  yoke  of  feudalism,  already,  even  in  the  time 
of  Cortez,  filled  the  streets  of  all  the  great  towns  of  tlio 
Mexican  empire.  How,  therefore,  from  such  miserable 
remains  of  a  once  powerful  people,  can  we  possibly  judge 
either  f>f  the  degree  of  cultivation  to  which  they  had  been 
raised,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  or  of  the 
intellectual  development  of  which   they  are   susceptible? 


Still,  however,  none  can  doubt  that  a  part  of  the  Mexican  Ancient 
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nation  had  attained  a  certain  degree  of  improvement^  when  ^*^'^"*' 


we  reflect  on  the  care  with  which  the  hieroglyphical  books 
were  composed,  anfl  call  to  mind  that  a  citizen  of  Hascala^ 
surrounded  by  the  perils  and  din  of  war,  profited  by 
the  facility  which  our  Roman  alphabet  afforded  him  to 
write  in  his  native  language  five  extensive  volumes  upon 
the  history  of  a  country,  of  which  he  deplored  the  sab- 
jngatioh.  The  Mexicans  possessed  an  almost  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  true  length  of  the  year,  which  they  interca- 
lated at  the  end  of  their  great  cycle  of  a  hundred  and  four 
years,!  with  more  exactness  than  the  Greeks,  the  Romans^ 

*  See  Hnmbokh't  Rettaiches  on  Institutions  and  Monuments  of  Ancient 
America,  Pref.  p.  3. 

t  Ibid.  1.287.    The  Mtilcans  intercalated  13  days  every  62  3rear8.    The 
cycle  of  104  years  was  simply  religious. 
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or  the  Kgyptiaiis.     Tlio  Toltecs  npiieaiTil  in  New  Spaltt  ' 
in  tlic   srvcritli  crntiiry,  and    tlie    Aztpcs   iit    the  tuelTlb. 
Long  before  this  tliey  drew  out  a  gri>f;rnphira)  map  of  rlio 
country  wliicli  tlipy   liail  travorspd ;  lln-j  built  townn,  and  i 
formoil  rnnilH.  dikeH,  ennuis,  ami  iniiiien<ic    pyramids, 
fores    of  Mtiirh   wprr   arruratelj    fliiprt    to    thr    ruur  car- 
dinitl    points,    and    the    basp    cstoriilcd    tbp  kngtli  uf  474  ' 
yanlH.     Tbcir  Trudal  HyHtrm.  Bud  llieir  ci\il  and  military 
Ijiprarcliy.  urri*,  oven  at  that  period,  of  sa  cnmpliraled  a 
nnturr,  tbat  wc  must  iiaturally  suppose   tbe  provioua  px- 
istcnrv  of  a  Inni;  spriPfl  of  politiral  PVPittK,  in  nrdrr  tbat 
tlicir  singular  ronratpnalion  of  pul))ir  autlioritirs.  of  nobi- 
lity and  clpr,yi  ronld    have  bppn  rstabliHlipd,  and    tbat  a 
small  purtion  of  tbc  |>cnplp,  jtsrlf  a  slave  of  tlic  Mnxiran 
Sultan,  rould  mdijugate    tbe   gr'pat    mass    of    the   nation. 
Small  tpibps,  woarj  of  tyranny,  gave  tbemsplvesrepublicaii 
conatitulions,  nbicb  ran  never  be  formeil,  except  in  con- 
sequence nf  long  rontinued  popular  atornis.  and  tbe  very 
establisbment    of   nbirli    indicates  no  recent   civilizatinn. 
But  from  wbenre  did  lliia  come,  or  where  did  it  take 
rise?  Acctistomed Rervilely  to  ailniitnnlv  exrlusivcsyfiteniv  I 
and  knouiiig  nnl)  how  to  Ipain  without  meditating,  we  forr  , 
get  tbat  ri\iliz)itioi)  is  nntbing  but  tbe  empl'iyment  am)  da*, 
relopment   of  our  moral  and  inlelleitual  farulltrs,      TliB. ] 
inimitable  Greeks  attributed  their  HU|)erior  civilization  t 
Minerva;  in  other  norda,  to  tbiii-  own  fi-oper  genius;  yetl 
we  nbsltnalely  persist  in  giving  them  tbc    Egyptiaus   saA 
masters.      Tbese,  on    the  utber  hand,  revered    Usiris 
their  first  great  founder;  wbilo  we  affect  to  look  for  tbe 
source  of  their  civilization  in  India.     But,  in  tbat  case,  wbo 
instructed  tbc  Indians?  Was  it  Drama,    Confucius.  Zorc 
aster,  Manco-Capac,  Idacanzas.  or  Borbira?  Every  thing*  | 
must  have  a  beginning ;  and  if  civilizalion  could  rise  iuto'  I 
existence  in  tbe  Old  Continent,  why  might  it  not  also  bavs 
done  tbc  same  in  the  New?  the  total  want  iif  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye.  of  those  nourishing  grasses  which  are  desig- 
nated by  the  general  name  of  cfrcalia,    or  corn,  appears 
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to  prove  thaty  if  Asiaiic  tribes  really  have  passed  into  Bool 
Amerira,  they  must  be  descemled  from  some  wandering  ^^xxi 
or  pastoral  people.  In  tiic  Old  Continent  we  find  the 
cultivation  of  the  cerealin,  and  the  use  of  milk«  introduced 
from  the  most  remote  period  of  which  history  preserves 
any  record.  The  inhabitants  of  the  New  Continent  cul- 
tivated nu  other  grain  than  maize«  f%ea;J  they  consumed 
no  preparation  of  milk,  although  two  species  of  the  ox, 
natives  of  the  north,  might  iia\e  afforded  them  abundance 
of  milk.  These  are  striking  contrasts,  and  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  their  various 
languages,  must  prove  that  the  Mongol  rare  could  never 
have  contributed  any  thing  but  wandering  tribes  to  the 
population  of  America. 

In  his  present  condition,  the  Mexican  Indian  is  grave,  Moral 
melancholy,  and  taciturn,  as  long  as  ho  is  not  under  the*^"**"*" 
influence  of  intoxicating  liquors.  This  gravity  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  in  the  children  of  Indians,  who,  at 
the  early  age  of  four  or  five  years,  display  infinitely  great- 
er intelligence  and  development  of  mind  than  the  child- 
ren of  whites.  They  delight  in  throwing  an  air  of  mys- 
tery over  their  most  triBing  remarks.  Not  a  passion 
manifests  itself  in  their  features.  At  all  times  sombre, 
there  is  something  terrific  in  the  change,  when  he  passes 
all  at  once  from  a  state  of  absolute  repose  to  violent  and 
ungovernable  agitation.  The  energy  of  his  character,  to 
which  every  shade  of  softness  is  unknown,  habitually  degen- 
erates into  fenirity.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  in- 
habitants of  TIascala.  In  the  midst  of  their  degradHtion,*the 
descendants  of  these  republicans  are  still  distinguished  by 
a  certain  haughtiness  with  which  they  are  inspired  by  the 
remembrance  of  their  former  greatness.  The  indigenous 
natives  of  Mexico,  like  all  other  nations  who  have  long 
groaned  under  civil  and  religious  despotism,  ai*e  attached, 
vriih  an  extreme  degree  of  obstinacy,  to  their  habits,  their 
manners,  and  their  opinions.  The  introduction  of  Christi- Assimiia. 
anity  among  them  has  scarcely  produced  any  other  effect  [(^|^„ J '^ 
than  merely  substituting  new  ceremonies^  the  symbols  of  belief. 


a  mild  and  humane  religion, — for  llie  ceremanies  of  a  san- 
•  quinary  worship.  From  tlic  earliest  periods,  semibaiba- 
"raus  nations  have  rerei\ed  new  laws,  and  new  divinities 
from  the  hamls  of  (heir  conquerors.  The  indigenous  and 
vanquished  ginis  give  pliire  to  forrign  deities,  indeed, 
in  a  mjtholngy  so  roinpliiateil  as  that  of  the  Mexiranfl, 
it  was  easy  to  discover  nn  affinity  between  ttie  ilitinities 
of  Atzlan  and  those  of  tiie  east.  The  Huly  Spirit,  for 
instance,  was  identified  with  the  sacred  eagle  of  tlie  Aztecs. 
The  missionaries  not  only  tolerated,  Ihey  even  favoured  (Mb 
mixture  of  ideas,  by  which  the  Christian  worsliip  becanit 
more  speedily  established.*  The  English  rullcrtor.  Mn 
Bullock,  rea(lil)r  obtained  leave  from  (he  rlerg;  and  authui^ 
ities,  in  1823,  to  disinter  anil  txke  casts  from  the  image  of 
the  sanguinary  goddess  Teoyamiqui.  During  the  time  it 
was  exposed,  he  adds,  "the  court  of  the  University  was 
crowded  with  people,  most  of  wlmtu  expressed  the  most  de< 
cided  anger  and  contempt.  Not  so,  however,  nil  the  Indiana 
I  attentively  marked  thrir  countenances;  not  a  smile  es> 
caped  them,  or  even  a  wurd — all  was  silence  and  attention. 
In  re{dy  to  a  joke  of  one  of  the  students,  an  old  Indian 
remarked,  '  It  is  true  we  have  Ihree  very  good  Spanish 
gods,  but  we  might  still  have  been  allowed  to  keep  a  few 
of  those  of  our  ancestors.'  I  was  informed  (bat  cliAplets 
of  flowers  bad  breii  placed  on  the  figure  by  natives,  who 
had  st'den  thither  unseen,  in  the  evening,  fur  that  purposoj 
a  proof  that  mitwithstamling  the  extreme  diligence  of  (he 
Spanish  clergy  fop  300  years,!  there  still  remains  some 
taint  ot  heathen  superstition  among  the  descendants  of  the 
original  inliabitHnts."^  Yet  it  was  probably  a  nobler  im- 
pulse than  superstition  that  wove  the  chaplel  for  the  statue 
of  Teoyainirgui ;  rather  that  mystery  oi  nature,  by  which  she 
links  the  present  to  the  past  uith  vcnerationt  and  to  thi 
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future  with  anxiety*— that  awful  reverence  with  which  the 
rudest  nationR  look  back  to  their  origin  and  anrestors*  and  ^x^m^ 
which  even  now,  amongnt  tlie  most  enliglit*»iied,  still  conse- 
crates  the  relics  of  Moutmorillon  and  Stonehenge. 

The  Mexicans  have  preserved  a  particular  taste  for  paint-  TMr  ta- 
iug,  and  for  the  art  of  carving  on  stone  and  wooil.     It  i8p",|i^. 
truly  astonishing  to  see  what  they  are  capable  of  executing,  and  sculp* 
with  a  bad  knife,  uptin  tlie  hardest  wood  and  stone.     They  "'^* 
exercise  themselves  in  painting  the  images,  and  carving  the 
statues  of  saints;   but  fn>ro  a  religious  piinciplr,  they  have 
continued  to  servilely  imitate   for   SOO  years  the  mmlels 
which  the  Euriipean.s  brought  with  them  at  the  period  of 
the  original  conquest,     in  Mexico,  as  well  as  Hindostanf 
the  faithful  are  not  allowed  to  make  the  smallest  change  in 
their  idols:  every  thing  connected  v\ith  the  rites  of  the  Az* 
tecs  was  subjected  to  immutalile  laws.     It  is  on  this  very 
account  that  the  Christian  images  have  preserved,  in  some 
degree,  that  stiflTness  and  hardness  of  feature  which  charac- 
terised the  hieroglypliical  pictures  of  the  age  of  Montezu- 
ma.   They  display  a  great  deal  of  ajititude  for  the  exercise 
of  the  arts  of  imitation,  and  still  greater  for  those  of  a  pure- 
ly mechanical  nature. 

Vhen  an  Indian  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  culti- Want  of 
▼ation,  he  shows  great  facility  in  acquiring  information,  |r^^^°^* 
a  spirit  of  accuracy  and  precision,  and  a  particular  tend- 
ency to  subtilize,  or  to  seize  on  the  minutest  diflTerences  in 
objects  that  are  to  be  compared  with  each  other.  He  rea- 
sons coldly  and  with  method;  but  he  does  not  evince  that 
activity  of  imagination,  that  li\ely  freshncHH  of  sentiment 
that  art  of  creating  and  of  produc  ing,  which  characterises 
the  people  of  Etiro|)e,  and  man}  tribes  of  African  negroes. 
The  music  and  dancing  of  the  indigenous  natives  partake 
of  that  want  of  cheerfulness  which  is  ho  peculiar  to  them. 
Their  singing  is  of  a  melancholy  description.  More  viva- 
city, however,  is  observed  in  their  women  than  in  their 
men;  but  they  share  the  evils  of  that  state  of  subjection 
to  which  the  sex  is  condemned  among  most  of  those  na- 


-  ttons  wliFTO  civilizfitian  is  Ktill  impcrfcrt.  In  the  dance 
"•  W(ini<^n  takp  no  iiait;  tlicy  are  merely  iirpsenl  for  the  sake 
"~"of  oBVring  to  tilt' (liinrors  tlie  fiTincntcO  drinks  wliirli  (hey 

tlipnisrives  halt  [irrpareil.* 
sw  The  McxicHii  Inilinns  have  likpnitie  pcescrvpcl  thp  same 
"'taste  for  flow  PI-?)  that  Cni-ti'Z  imlirftl  in  hi>i  timr.  We  are 
&Mt<iiiist)eil  to  iliscnvei-  lliis  taste,  whirh,  ilnnhtless,  indi- 
calP-s  a  taslc  for  thr  beautiinl.  amnng  a  people  in  uhom  a 
Bangninary  wii-ship,  atxl  the  frcqnenry  of  human  i^arriiires, 
appfarrd  tn  ha\r  extinguislu'il  t-vei-y  feeling  runneoled  with 
sensibility  nf  niiml  and  the  softer  aRVrlinns.  In  the  great 
tnarkrt  of  Mexiro,  the  native  does  not  npII  eien  fish,  or 
ananas,  nr  \pg<>tHhl*')>,  nr  fermented  liquor,  without  liia 
bIio|i  being  decked  out  with  flowers.  »hir)i  are  renewed 
every  surreediiig  day.  The  Indian  sliop-keeprr  apiiears 
seated  behind  a  perfect  entrenclnnent  of  verdure,  and  every 
thing  around  him  wears  an  air  uf  tlie  movt  nfiticd  elegani 

The  Indian  hunters,  such  as  the  Jdecos,  the  Jpi 
and  the  Lipans,  whom  the  Spaniards  romprehend 
the  dennniiriation  of  Initios  bravos,  and  whose  hordes,  in 
their  innimions,  whirh  are  often  made  during  night,  in- 
fest the  frontiers  of  New  Bisrny,  Somira,  and  New  Mex- 
ico, evince  more  aeliiity  nf  mitid,  and  more  strpngtli  of 
character,  than  the  agrirultural  Indians.  Some  Iribeti  hava 
even  languages,  the  mirhanism  of  which  appeal's  to  pruvc 
the  existence  of  ancient  civilization.  They  have  great 
difficulty  ill  learning  our  European  idioms,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  express  thenistlves  in  their  awn  with  an 
extreme  degree  of  farility.  These  same  Indian  chiefs, 
whose  gloomy  (aciturnily  astonishes  the  observer,  will  hold 
a  discourse  of  several  hours  whenever  any  strong  interest 
rouses  them  to  break  (heir  habiliial  silence.  We  shall  aftBtx-, 
wards  enter  into  some  further  details  with  regard  to  thcsfi' 
tribes.  I, 

•  A.  >h  Huinholdl.  Mexico,  1. 1,  p.  41;,. 
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The  indigenous  natives  are  either  descendants  of  an-    book' 
cicnt  Plebeians,  or  the  i-emains  of  some  great  familyy  who,  ^^^^^^ 
disdaining  to   ally  themsehes  with  their 'conquerors,  the        ,._ 
Spaniards,  have  preferred  cultivating*  with  their  own  bands,  tary  caite 
those  very  fields  in  which  their  vassals  wero  formerly  em-  J^JJ,^ 
ployed.     They    are   divided    accordingly    into    tributary 
Indians    and    Indian    Caciques,    who,    agreeably    to  the 
Spanish  laws,  ought  to  participate  in  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility  of  Castile.    But  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
their  exterior,  their  dress,  or  th(*ir  manners,  the  nobleman 
from  the  mechanic.    I'liey   generally   go  barefooted,  and 
are  dressed  in  the  Mexican  tunic,  which  is  of  a  coarse  qua- 
lity, and  of  a  blackish  brown  colour.     In  short,  there  is  no 
diflTerence  between   their   dress    and  that  of  the  common 
people,  who,  notwithstanding,  show  them  a  great  deal  of 
respect.    Nevertheless,  far  from  protecting  their  country- 
men, those  individuals  who  enjoy  the  hereditary  privileges 
of  the  Caciquate  arc  very  oppressive  to  such  as  are  tribu- 
tary to  them.    Exercising  the  magistracy  in  the  Indian  Conduct 
Tillages,  it  is  they  who  levy  the  capitation  tax.     Not  only  do  cadqucs. 
they  delight  in  becoming  the  instruments  of  the  oppression 
of  the  whites,  but  they  also  make  use  of  their  pov^er  and 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  petty  sums  for  their 
own  profit.     Indeed,    independently    of   this,    the    Aztec 
nobility  are  remarkable  for  the  same  grossness  of  manners, 
the  same  want  of  civilization,  and  the  same  ignorance,  as 
the  lower  classes  of  Indians.     Isolated,  and  living  in  a 
state  of  degradation,  it  has  rarely  happened  that  any  of 
its  members  have  followed  the  profession  of  the  robe  or 
of  the  sword.     A  greater  number  of  Indians  have  embrac- 
ed the  ecclesiastical    condition,  especially  that  of  curate. 
The  solitude  of  the  convent  appears  to  have  attractions  for 
none  but  young  Indian  girls. 

Considered  in  a  general  fioint  of  view,  the  Mexican  In- Misery  oj 
dians  present  a  picture  of  extreme  wretchedness.    Indolent  ^ians"' 
from  disposition,  and  still  more  so  from  the  effects  of  their 
political  situation,,  they  live  only  from  day  to   day,    In 
place  of  general  ease  of  circumstances,  families  arc  met 
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with  whooe  fortune  appears  tlie  more  extensive  asT 
•"•{be  te«s  ex(icrtc"(l.  Nevertlieless,  the  exisling  laws, 
~  general  miltl  and  liuiiiaiip,  ^rure  to  t\win  the  fruit  of  the! 
expptinni,  anil  full  liberty  for  tlip  Mali"  iif  their  pr<><luctions« 
I'hcy  itre  rx<-m|i(  (n»n  all  dirert  imposts  and  arc  merely 
subjei't  til  a  Ciipitatiiin  tax,  whirh  is  ]>»id  b>  the  male  In- 
dians finm  ten  to  fiflv  years  old,  ami  the  burtlii-n  nf  which 
has  been  murh  lightened  in  tbi'Me  later  times.  In  1601, 
the  Indian  annually  paid  Si  reMl.4  of  tribute,  and  four  of 
royal  service;  making  a  total  of  nineteen  flhillings  and  twxH 
pence  nterling.  Little  by  little,  it  has  been  reduced, 
some  of  the  ititendenries,  to  twi'lve  shillings  and  sixpencqc' 
and  even  to  fniir  shillings  ami  two-pence.  In  the  bishop- 
ric of  Merhoacnn.  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Mexico,  the 
capitation  amounts  at  prrseiit  to  nine  shillings  and  two- 
pence. But  if  the  legislation  appears  to  favour  the  nativi 
with  regard  to  taxes,  they  hate,  on  tiie  other  band,  dl 
prived  them  of  the  moHt  important  riglits  whirh  llie  oth) 
citizens  enj-iy.  In  an  age,  wlirn  it  was  formally  debated 
whether  the  Indians  were  adually  reasonable  beingn,  it 
was  ronsidrrrd  as  granting  llirm  a  singular  favour  to  treat 
them  as  minors,  by  placing  them  under  the  perpetual 
tutelage  of  the  wliites,  and  dnlaritig  null  etery  art  signed 
by  a  native  of  the  copper-coloured  race,  and  every  obliga- 
tion which  he  contracted  of  !tbo\e  the  value  of  twelve 
shillings  and  sixpence,  'rhce  laws,  maintained  in  their 
full  vigour,  raise  insurmountHljle  barriers  between  the  In- 
dians and  the  other  eastet,  the  mixture  of  whiih  is  likewiae 
prohibited,  while  their  dlMunion,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
families  and  conslituled  authorities,  has  always  been  coin 
sidered  by  Spanish  policy  as  the  sureM  means  of  preaerv- 
Ing  the  colonies  in  a  slate  of  dependence  on  the  mother 
country.  The  law  not  only  interdicts  the  mixture  of  the 
castes,  but  pievents  the  whites  from  li\ing  in  the  Indian 
villages,  and  prohibits  the  natives  from  establishing  theBH 
selves  among  the  Spaniards,  The  Indians  govern  tbem- 
Bclvoa;  but  their  magistrates,  generally  the  only  indiT»> 
daala  in  the  village  who  speak  Spanish,  have  an  iaterest 
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keeping  tiieir  fellow  citizens  in  a  state  of  the  most  proroiinil  BOQK 
Ignorance.  Restricted  to  a  narrow  space^  the  radius  of  ^^^a*^ 
which  is  only  542  yards,  the  boundary  assigned  by  an  un- 
cient  law  to  the  Indian  villages*  the  natives  are,  in  some 
measure*  dc<^titute  of  individual  property ;  they  are  bound 
to  cultivate  the  common  pniperty,  without  the  hope  of  ever 
reaping  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  The  new  regulation  of 
the  intendencies  directs  that  the  natives  are  no  longer  to 
receive  assistance  from  the  general  funds  without  special 
permission  from  the  College  of  Finances  of  Mexico.  The 
common  property  has  been  farmed  out  by  the  intendants, 
and  the  produce  is  paid  into  the  royal  treasury,  ^ere  the 
government-clerks  keep,  under  particular  heads,  an  ac- 
count of  what  they  call  the  property  of  every  village.  But 
it  has  become  so  tedious  and  so  difficult  to  obtain  for  the 
natives  any  assistance  from  these  funds,  that  they  have 
ceased  applying  for  it  Either  by  a  singular  fatality,  or 
from  a  fault  inherent  in  all  social  organization,  the  privileges 
accorded  to  the  Indians,  far  from  being  the  means  of  ob- 
taining them  any  advantage,  have,  in  reality,  produced  ef- 
fects constantly  unfavourable  to  this  caste,  and  have  actu- 
ally furnished  the  means  of  oppressing  them. 

The  Spaniards  occupy  the  first  rank  in  the  population  Mexican 
of  New  Spain.     It  is  in  their  hands  that  almost  all  the  ^J^^"**"^^' 
proi)erty  and  riches  of  the   kingdom  are  retained.     Tet 
they  would  fill  only  the  second  place  among  the  inhi^bi- 
tants  of  the  pure  race,  if  they  were  considered  according  to 
their    numbers,  which,   in    New  Spain,  may    amount  to 
1,200,000,  of  which  one  quarter  inhabits  the  provinces  of 
the  interior.     They  are  divided  into  the  whites  born  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  born  in  the.  Spanish 
colonies  of  America,  and  the  islands  of  Asia.     The  former 
have  received  the  appellation  of  ChapetanSf  or  Qachupinaa  ;  petons  an* 
the  second,  that  of  CrioUos,  [Creoles].     The  natives  of  the^"°*"-* 
Canary  Islands,  who  are  generally  designated  by  the  de- 
nomination of  Islenost  and  who,  for  the.most  part,  are  over- 
seers and  agents  of  plantations,  look  upon  themselves  as 
;  Europeans.    The  Chapetons  are  estimated  as  one  to  four- 
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teen.     To  all  of  them  the  Inws  grant  tlie  same  rights;  bot 
'  those  who  HIT  nniniriHtH  to  aHHJHt  in  tlirir  pxciiilinn,  exert 
'  tlieniitcltes  to  destray  that  equality  wliicti  wouiidn  Euro- 
pean pride  no  doe]iIy.       The  govfi-nment  l>est<iws  the  highnr 
oiBreit  exclusivel\  on  natives  of  old   S|iaiii:  and  fur  somi) 
years  hark,  has  disposed  of  the  most  rriBing  situations  in 
the  management  of  the  rustoms,  nr  in  the  office  for  admlnU 
tration  nf  pro])ertj'  on  trust,  c\cn  at   MadiJd.      Tlio  a 
miserable  European,  without  eduratinn,  without  iniellcctui 
culture,  thinks  himself  superior  to  the  whites  who  arc  boi 
un  the  New   Continent.     He  knows  lliat,  protected  by  b 
cuunlryroen,  and  favoured  by  those  chances  which  arc  col$ 
mnn  iu  a  country  where  furtunes  are  acrguired  as  rapidly  i 
they  arc  destroyed,  he  may,  one  day  or  uther,  allain  then 
offices  to  wliich  the  acress  is  almost  interdicted  to  Uie  n 
tives,  even  those  who  are  distinguished  by  their  talenU,  tliol 
knowledge,  and  their  mural  (jualities.    A  system  of  t 
in  particular,  has  made  frighlful  pnigress  amongst  thei 
From  this  have  arisen  motives  ol'  jealousy  and  per|ietui 
haired  between  the  ChaiH'tonM  and  ihe  Creoles.     Since  1" 
cmaticipatiimuf  tlje  English  colonies,  and  particularly  sini 
1789,  the  latter  are  often  beard  to  exclaim,  in  a  hauglilj 
manner,  *■  I  am  not  a  Spaniard,  I  am  an  American  !" 
pressioiis   wbicb   betray  the  etlbcts  of  long  chcrisbcd  : 
suntment. 

The  castes  of  mixed  blood,  proceeding  from  t 
mixture  wiih  the  pure  race,  compose  almost  as  cansJderi 
ble  a  i>ortion  of  Ihc  people  as  titc  indigenous  natives, 
tuay  estimate  Ihc  total  number  of  individuals  of  mixi 
blood  at  nearly  2,400,000  souls.  By  a  refinement  of  \ 
nity,  the  inhabitants  of  Ihe  colonies  have  enriched  t 
lattguage.  by  applying  names  to  the  most  delicate  sIir^ 
of  tint  that  arise  fi-om  the  degeneratiun  of  the  ji 
cnlour.  The  son  of  a  white,  burn  citlier  of  a  European,  < 
Creole,  and  of  a  native  female  of  ihe  copper-colour,  is 
,  ed  Metis,    or  JHestixo.      His   colour   is   almost   a   pc 


white,  and   his  skin  has  a   parltcula; 
scanty  beard,  the  small  size  of  bis 


transparency. 
hnnds  and  fret,  t 
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certain  obliquity  of  his  eyes,  oftciicr  serve  to  proclaim  a  mix-    book 
tare  of  Indian  blood*  than  the  nature  of  his  hair.     If  a  fe-  i-xxxiv. 
male  Meti«  marry  a  white,  the  second  generation  whicli  re-  ——"-""■ 
suits  from  this  union  scarcely  differs  in  any  respect  from 
the  race  of  Europeans.     I1ic  Metis  compose,  in  all  proba- 
bility, seven-eighths  of  the  whole  population  of  the  casts. 
They  arc   looked   upon   as  possensing  a  milder  character  Muiattoes. 
than  the  Mulattoes — the   offspring  of  the  whites  and  the 
negroes,  who  are  conspicuous  for  the  intensity  of  their  co- 
lour, the  violence  of  their  passions,  and  their  singular  volu- 
bility of  speech.     The  descendants  of  negi'oes  and  Indian 
women  ai*e   known  at  Mexico,  at  Lima,  and  even  at  the 
Havannah,  by  the  absurd  name  of  ChinOf  Chinese.     On  tbeTheChi- 
coast  of  Caraccas,  and  even  in  New-Spain  itself,  they  arezambos. 
likewise  called   Zambos.     At   present,  this  latter  term  is 
principally  confined  to  the  descendants  of  a  negro  and  a  fe- 
male Mulatto,  or  of  a  negro  and  a  female  Chino.     These 
common  Zainbos  are  distinguished  from  the  Zambos-Prit* 
taSf*  who  are  born  of  a  negro  and  a  female  Zambo.    The 
castes  of  Indian  and  African  blood  preserve  the  odour  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  cutaneous  transpiration  of  these  two  pri- 
mitive races.     From  a  union  of  a  white  with  a  female  Mu- 
latto, proceeds  the  caste  of  tlie  ^uarterons^    When  a  female  'i*he  Quar 
Quarteron  marries  an  Eurofiean,  or  a  Creole,  her  chiltlren  QlJln!^.^'^* 
are  termed  ^uinterons.     A  fresh  alliance  w  ith  the  white  race  *^^^' 
so  completely  obliterates  all  remaining  traces  of  colour,  that 
the  children  of  a  white  and  a  female  Quinteroo,  are  also 
white.    Those  mixtures  by  which  the  colour  of  the  infant 
becomes  darker  than  that  of  its  mother,  are  called  Salta- 
atras9  or  back-step8.f 

The  greater  or  less  quantity  of  European  blood,  and  the  Preroga- 
akin  being  more  or  less  clear,  are  at  once  decisive  of  the^^^'e^. 
consideration  which  a  man  enjoys  in  society,  and  of  the 
opinion  which  he  entertains  of  himself.     A  white  who  rides 
barefooted,  fancies  that  he  belongs  to  the  nobility  of  the 
country.     Colour  even  establislies  a  certain  equality  between 

^  Black-Samboes. 

I"  M'»inoir  of  the  Bishop  of  Merlioacan,  quoted  by  M.  de  IIi:m!i;»l'f, 


those  who,  as  everywhere  hajipens  where  civili/ation  is  «■ 
'*  thpr  little  advanretl,  or  in  a  state  of  n-tnigrade  tnoveiiienti 
"  take  jileasure  In  refining  im  the  iirTriigntivea  of  rnee  and 
origin.  When  an  inilividual  nf  ilip  lower  orrirps  enters  into 
a  dispute  with  one  of  the  titlrd  lordn  of  the  rnuntry.  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  tu  hear  htm  exrluim  to  the  nohlfman,  "  la  it 
posHJble  that  you  really  thought  yourNrlf  whiter  than  I 
am  i"  Among  the  Metis  and  Mulattoen  there  are  roan; 
individtials  who,  by  their  rolour.  Ihrir  physiognomy,  and 
their  intelligence,  might  lie  confounded  with  the  Spaniards; 
but  the  laws  keeji  them  down  in  a  state  of  degradation  and 
Contempt.  Possessing  an  energetic  and  ardent  rharaeterj 
these  men  of  colour  live  in  a  state  of  constant  irritation 
against  the  whites;  and  resentment  too  often  hurries  them 
into  vengeance.  It  freijueitlly  occurs,  too.  that  families 
who  are  suspected  of  being  of  mixed  blood,  claim,  at  tfaa 
bigh  court  of  justice,  a  declaration  that  they  appertain 
the  whites.  In  this  way,  very  dark  coloured  Mulatti 
have  had  the  address  to  get  themselves  ickitmed,  according 
to  the  popular  expression.  When  the  judgment  of  the 
senses  is  too  palpably  in  opposition  to  the  solicitations  of 
the  applicant,  he  is  forced  to  content  himself  with  somewhat 
problematical  terms;  for,  in  that  case,  the  sentence  simply 
states,  that  "such  and  such  indiiiduals  may  consider 
stives  (IS  tvkilc." 

Of  all  the  European  colonies  under  the  torrid  zone.  tbB 
kingdom  of  New  Spiiin  is  the  one  in  which  there  arc  the 
fewest  negroes.  One  may  walk  through  every  part  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  without  seeing  one  single  black  face. 
Slaves  are  never  employed  to  peiform  the  domestic  servicca 
of  any  house  tlierc.  Acrorrling  to  the  most  authentic  iq. 
formation,  it  would  appear  that  in  llie  whole  of  Ple«  Spai 
there  an  not  6000  negroes,  and,  at  the  very  utmost,  90( 
or  10,000  slaves,  the  greater  part  ol  whom  inhabit 
ports  of  Acapulco  and  Vera  Cruz,  or  the  hot  region  in 
vicinity  of  the  coasts.  These  slaves  are  prisoners 
have  been  taken  in  the  jietty  warlan-  tliat  is  almost  ct 
bnal  on  the  frontiers  of  the  internal  provinces.     For 


tfaa^ 
inr  ^^ 
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most  partf  they  belong  to  the  nation  of  the  Mecos,  or  Apa-  book 
ches,  a  race  of  untractable  and  ferocious  mountaineers*  who  ^-x^tti^ 
most  commonly  sink  speedily  under  the  influence  of  despair, 
or  of  the  change  of  climate.  The  increase  of  the  colonial 
prosperity  of  Mexico  is  altogether  indeiiendent,  therefore,  of 
the  employment  of  negroes.  It  is  cmly  twenty  years  ago 
that  Mexican  sugar  was  almost  unknown  in  Europe ;  at 
present,  however.  Vera  Cruz  alone  exports  more  than 
120,000  quintals,  and  yet  the  number  of  slaves  is  not  aug- 
mented by  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  culti-* 
vation  of  the  sugar  cane  in  New  Spain,  since  the  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  St.  Domingo.  As  for  the  rest,  in  Mex-  Condition- 
ico,  as  in  all  the  Spanish  possessions,  slaves  are  rather  °  ■aves. 
better  protected  by  the  laws  than  the  negroes  who  inhabit 
the  colonies  of  the  other  European  nations.  The  law  is 
always  interpreted  in  favour  of  liberty.  The  government 
is  desirous  of  seeing  the  number  of  enfranchised  slaves  in- 
crease. A  slave  who,  by  his  own  industry,  has  become 
possessed  of  some  money,  may  force  his  master  to  enfran- 
chise him,  on  paying  him  the  sum  of  from  £62  to  £83.  6s. 
Sterling,  even  where  he  has  originally  cost  the  proprietor 
twice  that  amount,  or  is  gifted  with  some  particular  talent 
for  exercising  a  lucrative  business.  A  slave,  >^ho  has  been 
cruelly  ill-treated,  obtains,  acconling  to  law,  a  right  to  his 
freedom  from  that  very  circumstance  M.  de  Humboldt 
himself  saw  an  instance  of  this. 

The  languages  spoken  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  Language 
Mexico,  are  more  than  twenty  in  number,  and  are  many  of  JP**^?***" 
them  however  known  only  by  name.  The  Ci'eoles,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  mixed  races,  have  not  adopted  here, 
as  they  do  in  Peru,  an  indigenous  dialect,  but  make  use 
of  the  Spanish  language,  both  in  conversation  and  in  writ- 
ing. Among  the  native  dialects,  the  Aztec  or  Mexican 
tongue  is  th<*  most  widely  diffused ;  it  extends  at  present 
from  the  parallel  of  the  37^  to  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  Ni- 
caragua, but  thf  peculiar  regions  of  several  other  lan- 
guages appear  to  be  inclosed,  in  some  degi'ee,  within  that  of 
tlie  Mexican.    The  historian  Clavigcro,  has  proved  that 


tlio  Toltec!*,  titc  Cliictiiinccs,  (from  wUoni  Uie  inliabitanW 
■  of  Tlascala  an'  lieHci-niicd,)  the  Arolliues,  atid  the  Naliuat- 
'  litrs.  all  Hpokp  the  same  language  as  thr  Aziers.*  Th« 
repetition  of  the  sjllahles  tli,  Ita,  ill,  all,  joineil  la  the 
length  «f  the  wordH,  which  aiimrliiiiFM  cunsiM  of  eleven 
Billables,  must  tender  this  langiinge  far  fnim  being  agi-ee- 
able  lu  the  ear.  But.  at  the  Matne  lime,  the  t-oiiipliratian 
and  riches  (if  ita  gi'atnninliral  foi-ins  seem  tii  |irnve  t)io 
bigh  iiilelJigence  iif  tlmse  whit  inventeil  or  inelhodiNed  iC 
An  extreme)}'  limiteil  ninnher  of  analogies  between  the 
words  api'earH  to  give  it  an  aHiiiit}  t«  the  Chinese  tai 
the  JapaiiPHe;  hut  its  general  character  weakens  the  re- 
semblanre.  The  Olomitc  language,  apoken  in  the  ancient 
kirtgdnnt  of  Merhuaran,  nr  in  new  Galliiia,  in  an  origi- 
nal language  ciiniposed  of  uionoRyllnbleH  like  the  Chineao^ 
and  therefore  entirely  diRVrent  from  the  Mexican,  and 
appears  to  have  been  Mfi-y  exiensivelj'  diffused.!  1'  i^ 
.  iropoHHihle  to  say  wlielher  the  Taraak,  JUallaaing,  and 
Core  idioms,  likewise  siioken  in  New  Gallicia,  are  branchea 
of  the  same  trunki  or  original  languages  independent  oC 
each  other:  one  thing  is  eertain.  that  IhoHe  words  of  tht 
Tarask  and  Core  languages  with  Hhich  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, pivsent  very  little  affinity  with  the  olher  languages 
of  America.  Tlie  Tarahumar  and  Tepehuan  languages, 
spoken  in  New  Biscay ;  the  iditim  of  Pimas,  used  in 
rimeriii.  u  disliirt  of  Siumra;  that  of  the  Jipaches,  tbe 
Kei'at,  Pirai,  Tigaaa,  and  the  other  tribes  of  New  Mex- 
r  icoj  the  Oimicure  hingoagc  sjHiken  in  California  by  the 
"  .UoijiiM  Iniliatis;  that  of  the  Cochimis,  and  of  ihe  Peri- 
cues,  in  the  same  peninsula;  that  of  the  Eslenea,  and 
Bwnsens  in  New  California,  Ntill  present  a  rbaos  of  doubt 
and  obMrurity.  In  tlio  Tarahumur.  the  names  of  the  num* 
bei-8  are  Mrxiran.  It  is  remarkable  lliat  a  dialect  of  the 
Guaicure  is  termed   Cora,  and  that  the  name  of  the  MoquU 


I 
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of  California  is  again  met  witli  in  Mexico.*    More  accu-    Honk 
rate  knowledge  will  doubtless  reduce  this  crowd  of  tribes  ixxxiT 
to  a  small  number  of  distinct  rares^f 

The  Buaxtec  language,  \^  hirh  has  been  preserved  in  the  Huaztec 
canton  of  Huazteca,  in  the  intondenry  of  Mexico,  appears  **"8«a««« 
to  diflRer  entii-ely  fnim  the  Mexican,  both  with  regard  to 
words  and  grammar.:^  It  contains  some  Finnish  and  Os* 
iiac  words ;  might  it  not,  therefore,  be  traced  to  the  first  in- 
vasion of  the  tribes  of  Northern  Asia ;  an  invasion  anterior 
to  that  in  which  the  ancestors  of  the  Aztecs,  the  Toltecs^ 
and  the  Chichimecs,  must  have  borne  a  part? 

It  appears  that,  in  advancing  to  the  south  of  Mexico,  the  idioms  of 
indigenous  languages,  not  depending  on  that  of  the  Aztecs,   ''^^^* 
become  extremely   numerous*     The   intendenries  of  Puc- 
bla  and    Oaxaca,    contain  the  Zapotec^   Totonac^  Jiistec, 
Popolong9    Chinantec^  Mixe  languages,  and   many  others 
less  known.$    The  Jiaya  tongue,  which  is  in  general  use  The  Mays 
in  Yucatan,  appears  to  us  to  contain  Finnish  and  JUgan-  ^°°S"^* 
quin  words.    The  learned  Hervas  has  observed  a  certain 
number  of  Tonquin  words,||  amongst  which  there  are  some 
that  are  common  to  different  idioms  of  Siberia  and  Fin- 
land.^   This  language  is  composed  of  monosyllables,  like 
the  most  ancient  ones  of  eastern  Asia ;  but  it  is  superior  to 
them  by  its  grammatical  combinations.     It  appears  to  be 
derived  from  the  same  general  root  as  the  Otomite,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken.     In  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala,  Language 
the  Chiapanese  language,  CaquiqueUe^   UtlateCf  and  Lakau'  ^^^Uu^^'' 
done  and  others,  still  remain  to  be  the  objects  of  farther 
research.    The  principal  of  those  that  arc  spoken  in  this 
kingdom  is  called  the  Pochanchi  or  PocomanCf  which  bears 
manifest  affinity   with  the  Miya  language,  and  therefore 
ought  to  differ  radically  from  the  Mexican,  which,  bow- 

*  Ilervas,  Catalogo,  p.  76  and  80. 

t  See  Literary  Transactions  of  American  Philosophical  Society.  Philad.  1819. 

X  Vater,  in  the  Estinographic  Archives,  1. 1. 

^  A.  de  Humboldt,  Mexico,  1. 1,  p.  378,  Hervas,  Catalogo,  p.  75. 

II  Ibid.  p.  257. 

V  See  the  comparative  table  of  words  after  the  introduction  to  America,  p. 
7Tf,  and  the  supplement  to  this  table,  at  the  rnd  of  the  volume 
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BOOK    ever,  was  very  much  spoken  in  this  country  before  the  in- 

xxxxiv.  vasion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  at  present  is  the  prevailing 

"■"■"""""""^  language.    The  Ouaymis  tongue,  in  the  province  of  Vera- 

gua,  is  conceived  to  have  some  analogy  with  the  Caribbean, 

and  would  thus  prove  the  invasion  of  ^ome  tribes  from  South 

America;   this  circumstance,  however,  is  mentioned  with 

hesitation.    The  idiom  of  the  •Mosquito  Indians  on  the  coast 

of  Honduras  has  not  been  studied. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  Topographical  description- 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OP  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

C(nitinuation  and  conclusion  of  the   description  of  Mexico^ 
^■^Topography  of  the  Provinces  and  Towns* 

The  Spaniards  liavp  given  the  name  of  Mw  California  to  all  book 
the  coasts  of  the  west,  situated  between  the  port  <if  San  DiegoJ^  ixxxv^ 
and  the  northern,  but  hitherto  undefined  boundary  of  their 
possessions.  The  celebrated  English  navigator.  Sir  Francis  Albion. 
Drake,  designated  one  part  of  these  coasts  by  the  name  of 
JWu;  Albion;  but,  in  our  History  of  Geography^  we  havo 
seen  that  the  claim  of  priority  of  discovery  belongs  to  the 
Spaniards.  Nevertheless  the  English  name  has  remained, 
on  the  maps,  attached  to  that  portion  of  the  territory  in 
which  the  Spaniards  have  formed  no  establishment,  from 
the  3Sth  to  the  44th  parallel,  or  even  beyond  it.  Towards 
Cape  MendocinOf  the  interior  of  New  Albion  presents  the 
distant  prospect  of  several  peaks  of  mountains,  covered 
with  snow  even  in  summer ;  but  when  Sir  Francis  Drake 
thought  that  he  even  discerned  snow  upon  the  lower  moun- 
tains, in  the  environs  of  the  harbour  which  bears  his  nanie^ 
in  latitude  SS""  10',  he  was  probably  deceived  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  sand  or  very  white  rocks.f    The  natives  in  the  nnVives, 

•  Lat.  3SP  SC.  Long.  117°  38'.     La  Perouse's  Map. 
t  Vancouver,  Voyage,  1. 1,  p.  287.  French  tranrlritir*'  . 
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vicinify  of  Cape  Oxford,  exhibit  some  Eui-o))ean  realuraft  ' 
-  Tlipip  romploxi'iii  i«   a  riear  olive;  tlit-ir  stature  is  aboTe 
~  tiic  iniddlc  size;  anil  they  have  a  mJlil  and  bonest  disposi- 
tiiin.     They  tatou  tbe  ikiii,  and  npeak  a  language  'lifTereiit 
rmm  tliat  of  Noolka.     'I'lie  inbabitaiitH  of  the  Bay  of  Tri- 
nidad liave  tbc  custom  of  filing  all  their  teeth,  horizontally) 
down  tu  the  *ery  gums.* 
•Mw  California,  ronsiderci!  ns  a  provinre  of  Spain,  is  3 
"'  narrow  stripe,  which  borders  tlie  coasts  of  the  I'acific  Ocean 
from  port  .S«n  Francisco  to  the  establiHlitnent  of  Sun  Dirgo, 
Under  a  sky  which  is  often  fuggy  and  buuiid,  but  extremely 
mild,  this  picturcxijuo  country  on   every  side    dittpla}.''  to 
the  view  magnificent  foresta  and  verdant  etavaonas,  whose 
numerous  herd;)  of  deer,  or  elks  of  a  gigantic  size,  graze 
(mdislurbed.      The   soil   has   easily   admitted   of  different 
kinds  of   European  cultivation.     The  vine,  the  olive,  an<I 
wheat,  priiHper  there.     In  1802,  there  uere  eighteen  mi^a 
sinns,  and    the   population    of  the   permanent   cultivatona 
amnunted  to  15.560  individnals-f 

San  Francisco,  the  most  northern  military  post  or  pn^l 
siifto,  is  situated  upon  an  extensive  bay  of  the  same  nam 
into  which  a  largo  river  empties  itself;  probably  the  Afil 
San  Pheiipe  issuing  from  the  lake  Timpanogos.^     Near  th^ 
mission  of  Santa  Clara,  wheat  produces  from  twenty-fin 
to  thirty  fur  one,  and   requires  very  little  care.     The  har>^ 
vest  is  reaped  in  July.     Beautiful  forests  of  oak.  intermin- 
gled with  winding  prairies,  give  the   country  all  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a  natural  park.$     San  Carlos  de  Montcrry  is 
the  seat  of  the  Governor   of  the   two  Califurnias.     The 
port  of  Monterey  is  very  far  from  meritiog  tbc  celebrity 
which  it    has   received   from  the   Spanish    navigators ;   it 
is  a  bay,  with  an  indiSerent  anchorage.     Tho  aspect  of  tba  i 
country  in  charming,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  perpetiialll 
spring.||     Tbe  soil  beconiea  richer  the  farther  you  penfr  1 


*  Vaneouvst,  VnyiiBe,  p,  US,  t.  III.  p.  195. 
i  A.  <!■  HumbolJl,  Mixicn,  I,  It,  p.  440. 
%  Iljinboldt,  Map  of  Ifcw  Spain.    Dnublful. 
■  Vsnci^itviT.  1.  II.  p.ail.l:  (.IV.p.HS.        II 
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Irate  into  the  interior.     Santa  Barbara^  the  principal  town    book 
of  a  jurisdiction,  is  situated  on  a  canal  of  the  same  name,  i*xxxv. 
formed  by  the  continent  and  some  islands,  of  which  Santa  — — ~" 
Cru%  and  Santa  Catalina  are  the  most  considerable.     The 
mission  of  San  Buonaventura^  to  the  east  of  this  presidio, 
occupies  a  fertile  country,  but  is  exposed  to  great  droughts, 
which  is  generally  the  case  with  all  this  coast.    Vancouver 
saw  abundance  ol  fruit  of  excellent  quality  growing  in  tho 
garden  of  the  missionaries,  such  as  apples,  pears,  figs,  or- 
anges, grapes,  pomegranates,  two  species  of  banana,  cocoa- 
nuts,  sugar  canes,  indigo  plants,  and  several  luguminous 
vegetables.    Tiie  environs  of  San  Diego f  are  gloomy  and 
barren.     The  territory  of  the  mission  of  San  Juan  de  Cam* 
pistrano  supports  excellent  cattle. 

The  indigenous  natives  are  divided  into  a  great  number  indigenoi 
of  tribes,  speaking  entirely  different  languages.  The  Ma-  ^"  ^^' 
talans  Salsens^  ^tdroteSf  near  the  bay  of  San  Francisco^  and 
the  Rumsens,  and  Escelens^  near  Monterey,  are  the  best 
known  of  these  Indians.  The  name  of  ^lirote  recals  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  ^ixnra^  placed  on  the  same  spot,  upon  a 
large  river,  by  the  ancient  Spanish  geographical  writers, 
who  retrace  the  discoveries  of  Cabrillo  and  Vizcaino. 

Old  CalifomiOf  or  the  peninsula  of  California,  properly  Old  CaU- 
so  called,  is  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  the  south  and  west,  ^^"^^^' 
and  by  the  Gulf  of  California,  likewise  called  the  Vermilion 
Sea,  on  the  east.     It  crosses  the  tropic,  and  terminates  in 
the  torrid  zone,  in  Cape  St  Lucas.     Its  breadth  varies  from 
ton  to  forty  leagues  from  the  one  sea  to  the  other.     Its  cli- 
mate in  general  is  very  hot,   and    very  dry.     The  sky,  Physical 
which  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  is  scarcely  ever  obscured  by  ^"n"^* 
clouds;  and  when  any  are  seen  floating  in  the  horizon  at 
sunset,  they  display  brilliant  tints  of  purple  and  emerald. 
But  this  beautiful  sl^y  stretches  over  an  arid  sandy  country^ 
where  the  cylindrical  Cactus, "N"  rising  from  between  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks,  is  almost  the  only  vegetable  production  that 
i*elieve8  the  absolute  barrenness  of  the  scene.f     In   some 

*  Cactus  cyliadricuK,  Lam.  Enc.  I.  p.  539.    Pers.  11.  '22^ 
'^  A.  dfl  Humboldt,  Mexico,  t.  II.  p.  421,  and  srr{. 


rare  ajxiIr,  where  tlicrc  is  water  anil  vegDtafalo  mould,  fruit  I 
'  and  rorn  mitltiply  in  hii  axtonhhing  iiianm-r,  and  the  \\r 
~  afford  a  genemua  winp.  similar  In  that  of  tlie  Cnnarirs.  Afl 
variety  of  thi'  sheep.  n(  a  vrry  lurge  size,  is  aha  met  with,  ' 
which  BtTordt)  rxrecdingly  delirale  nnd  fxrellent  fnad,  and  iti 
wnol  iit  eiMily  spun.  A  ronniilfrublH  numher  or  other  wild 
quail ru|}eds  ait  well  as  a  great  variely  of  birds,  are  named. 
The  pearls  that  ai-c  fiolird  on  the  coast  of  California  have  a 
heautiful  water,  hut  are  nf  an  irregular  figure.  The  gold 
mines  which  popular  tradition  hsn  placed  in  thin  peninsula, 
consist  in  reality  uf  merely  a  few  scanty  veins.  At  the  dis- 
tance nf  fourteen  leagues  fruin  Loretto,  two  mines  of  silver 
have  been  iliscovei'cd.  which  areconHidercd  as  tolerably  pro- 
duclive;  but  the  want  of  wood  and  of  mercury,  renders  it 
almost  impossible  to  work  Ihcm.*  In  the  interior  of  tUa 
country  t)iere  are  plains  covered  with  abeantiful  crystaltino 
salt  Since  the  missions  of  Uld  California  havf  been  on  the 
decline,  the  population  is  reduced  to  less  than  9000  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  dispersed  over  an  expanse  of  country  equal  in 
size  to  that  uf  England.  Loreto,  the  chief  place  of  Cnlifor- 
nia,  is  a  little  town  with  a  presidio,  or  military  post.  Tho 
inhabitants,  Spaniards,  Metis,  and  Indians,  may  )>erhaps 
amount  lo  1000  individuals,  and  it  is  the  most  populous 
place  of  all  California. 
3  Before  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries  the  indigenous  na- 
tives of  Old  CalifiirniH  lived  in  tho  lowest  state  of  dcgrada- 
tiun.  Like  the  lower  animals,  they  would  pass  whole  days 
lying  stretched  nut  upon  their  belly  in  the  sand;  and  liko 
the  beasts  of  prey,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  they  would  fly 
to  the  chase  merely  lo  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  moment.  A 
sort  of  religious  hurror,  nevertheless,  made  them  believe  ia 
the  existence  of  a  great  Being,  whose  pnwer  they  dreaded».J 
The  Feriaieg,  Ovaicures,  and  ilie  Laymtmti,  are  the  princ»*f 
pal  tribes. 

Tho   first   missions   of  Old  California  were  formed  I 
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1698  by  the  Jesuits.  Under  the  management  of  these  Fa-  book 
therst  the  savages  had  abandoned  their  \i'aiidering  life.  In 
the  midst  of  arid  rocks,  of  brush-wood  and  bramble,  they 
had  cultivated  little  spots  of  ground,  had  built  houses,  and 
erected  chapels,  when  a  despotic  decree,  as  unjust  as  it  was 
impolitic,  came  to  banish  from  every  part  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica this  useful  and  .celebrated  society.  The  governor,  Don 
Portola,  sent  into  California  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
this  decree,  imagined  that  he  was  to  find  vast  treasures^ 
and  to  encounter  10,000  Indians  armed  with  muskets,  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  Jesuits;  far,  however,  from  this  being 
the  case,  he  beheld  only  venerable  priests,  with  silver-whito 
hair,  coming  humbly  forward  to  meet  him.  He  shed 
generous  tears  for  the  fatal  error  of  his  king,  and  as  far  as 
lay  in  his  power  softened  the  execution  of  his  orders. 

The  Jesuits  were  accompanied  to  the  place  of  their  em- 
barkation by  the  whole  body  of  their  parishioners,  in  the 
midst  of  sobs  and  exclamations  of  sorrow.*  The  Francis- 
cans immediately  succeeded  them  in  Old  California,  and  in 
1769  extended  their  pacific  conquests  over  the  New.  Still 
later,  the  Dominicans  obtained  the  government  of  the  mis- 
sions in  the  former  of  these  provinces,  but  have  either  neg- 
lected them  or  managed  them  unskilfully.  The  Francis- 
cans, on  the  contrary,  constitute  the  happiness  of  the  In- 
dians. Their  simple  dwellings  have  a  most  picturesque 
appearance.  There  are  many  of  them  concealed  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  far  from  the  military  posts.  But 
their  safety  is  insured  by  the  universal  respect  and  love 
with  which  they  are  treated. 

Many  French  writers,  and,  among  others,  the  Abbe  Ray- 
nal,  have  spoken  in  pompous  terms  of  what  they  term  the 


Empire  of  ^ew  J^exico ;  and  they  boast  of  its  extent  and  New 
riches.     Under    this  denomination   they   appear  to  com- 
prehend  all  the  countries  between  California  and  Loui- 


*  Relatjo  Expuls.  Snc.  Jftsu,  Scripta  h  P.  Ducnie,  dans  le  Journal  Littrrairr 
deM.  Murr,  t.  Xn. 
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siana.  But  the  true  signiliralion  of  this  term  is  confined  to 
a  narrnw  provinre  «hicli.  it  in  truf,  in  175  leagues  in  length, 

'  but  iKit  mniv  Ihun  thirty  or  fortj'  in  breadth.  This  stripe 
()rcountr.v.  whirh  holders  the  Rio  del  Norte,  is  thinly  peo- 
pled; tlie  town  of  Santa  FI-,  containing  4000  inhabitants; 
Mbuiiaerqnt,  €000 ;  and  Taos,  9000,  comprise  almnsil  one- 
half  of  the  population.  TItf  other  half  cnnsiRts  of  poor 
colonists*  whose  scattered  liamlets  are  frei^uently  ravaged 
liy  the  powerful  tribes  of  Indians  who  surniuiid  them,  and 
overrun  tlie  province.  It  is  true  that  the  soil  is  amongst 
the  finest  and  most  fertile  of  Spanish  America.  Wheat, 
maize,  and  delicious  fruitH.  es|ieciallj  grapes,  grow  most 
abundnntly.  The  environs  of  Passo-dd-J\~ortc,  produce  the 
most  generous  wine-s.  The  mountains  ai*  covered  with 
pine  trees,  maples,  and  oaks.  Ueasts  of  prey  arc  met  with 
in  great  numbers.  There  arc  also  wild  sheep,  and  particU' 
larly  elks,  or  at  least  large  deer,  fully  the  size  of 
with  extremely  long  horns.  Arcording  to  (he  Dictioni 
of  Jllcedo,  mines  of  tin  have  been  discovered.  There  ar*' 
several  hot  springs.  Rivers,  with  a  saline  ta^te,  indicate 
the  existence  of  rich  beds  of  rock-salt.  The  chain  of  moon- 
tains  that  border  the  eastern  parts  of  New  Mexico,  seem  to 
be  of  a  moderate  degree  of  elevation.  There  in  a  pass 
through  them,  called  the  Puerto  de  Don  Femandv,  by  which 
the  Paducas  have  pem'trated  into  New  Mexico.  Beyond 
this  chain  extend  immense  natural  meadows,  on  which 
huRaloes  and  wild  horses  pasture  in  innumerable  herds. 
The  Americans  of  the  United  Stales  hunt  ihesr  axinialn,  and 
sometimes  pursue  them  to  the  very  gates  of  Santa  Fe.  The 
principal  mountains  coast  Rio  del  Norte,  following  its  west- 
ern banks.  Some  peaks,  or  cerros,  arc  to  be  diHtiiiguislicil.. 
Further  to  the  north,  in  the  country  of  JSyibako,  the  map 
Dnn  Alzato  has  traced  mountains  wilb  lint  summi 
minated  in  Spanish  mesas,  that  is,  tables. 

,  The  ralcanous  nature  of  the  soil  was  established  by  an 
event  of  a  rather  extraordinary  nature  in  the  annals  of 
physical  geography.  In  1752  the  inhabitants  of  i'a.tso-i!cl- 
A'ortc  beheld  the  bed  of  the  great  river  all  at  once  be-, 
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come  dryf  along  a  tract  of  fifty  leagues.    The  water  of  the    book 
river  precipitatt^d  itself  into  a  fissure  recently  formcdt  and  ^^^^^* 
only  issued  again  from  the  earth  near  the  presidio  of  Saint "— "— — 
Eleaxar.    The  Rio-del-Norto  continued  thus  lost  for  several 
weeks ;  but  at  length  the  water  resumed  its  former  course, 
because  no  doubt  the  fissure  and  the  subterranean  passages 
had  been  choaked  up.^ 

The  Spanish  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico,  like  those  of 
New  Biscay,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Prorcindas  In- 
itnuUf  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  war  with  the  neighbour- 
ing Indians.  These  Spaniards  never  travel  but  on  horse- 
back, always  armed  and  prepared  for  combat.  They  live 
in  a  colder  climate  than  that  of  Mexico;  tiie  winter,  which 
often  covers  their  rivers  with  thick  ice,  hardens  their  fibres 
and  purifies  their  blood;  and  they  arc  generally  distinguish- 
ed for  their  courage,  their  intelligence,  and  their  love  of  li- 
berty. 

The  same  moral  attributes  extend  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  Indian  tribes  that  border  i>n  New  Mexico. 

The  Jpadie  Indians  originally  inhabited  the  greater  The 
part  of  New  Mexico,  and  are  still  a  warlike  and  in-^^i^^^^^ 
dastrious  nation.  These  implacable  enemies  of  the  Span- 
iards infest  the  whole  eastern  boundary  of  tliis  country,  from 
the  black  mountains  to  the  confines  of  Cohahuila,  keeping 
the  inhabitants  of  several  provinces  in  an  incessant  state 
of  alarro.f  There  has  never  been  any  thing  but  short 
akirmishes  with  them,  and  although  their  number  has  been 
considerably  diminished  by  wars  and  frequent  famine,  the 
Spaniards  are  obliged  constantly  to  keep  up  an  establish- 
ment of  2000  dragoons,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  their 
caravans*  protecting  their  villages,  and  repelling  these  at- 
tacks, which  arc  perpetually  renewed.  At  first  the  Span- 
iards endeavoured  to  reduce  to  slavery  those  who,  by  the 
fate  of  war,  fell  into  their  hands;   but  seeing  them  indc- 

•  Manuscript  Journey  of  tlio  Bisli(»p  of  Tainarfni,  cxtrrictcrl  in  ATi'xic-i   1  y 
M.  de  Humboldt. 

+  Pike'?  Journpy  in^IiOiiisiana,  etc,  t.  II.  p.  95,  101.  10^. 


fatigabl)'  suruiourit  B\cvy  obstacio  that  opi)oBed  tlicir  rcliirn 
*  to  tlieir  denr  native  mountains,  their  conquerors  ado]»tei]  the 
'expedient  of  sending  their  prisoners  to  the  island  »r  Cubo^ 
where,  from  the  change  of  cliiniite,  they  apeedily  iicrished. 
No  sooner  were  tlic  ApachcB  intormi'd  of  this  circumstance 
than  the}'  reruxed  any  longer  cither  tu  give  nr  receive  quar- 
ter. Frnm  tliat  mumrnt  none  havr  ever  been  taken  prisoD- 
crs,  exrept  those  who  arc  surprised  asleopt  or  disabled  dur' 
ing  the  combat. 
f  The  arrows  nf  the  Apaches  are  tliree  feet  long,  and  ar» 
made  of  reeil  or  cane,  into  wliicli  they  sink  a  piece  of  haiil* 
wood,  with  a  point  made  of  iron,  bnne,  or  stone.  The^ 
shnot  this  weapon  with  so  much  force,  that  at  the  distance 
of  300  pares  they  can  pierce  a  man.  When  the  arrow  is  at- 
tempted tu  be  drawn  out  of  the  wound,  the  wood  detaches 
itself,  and  the  point  remains  in  the  body.  Their  second  of- 
fensive weapon  ia  a  lanre,  fifteen  feet  long.  When  Khef 
charge  the  enemy  they  liold  this  lance  with  both  hands  abuvff 
their  head.  and.  at  the  same  timr.  guide  their  liorsc  by 
pressing  him  with  their  knees.  Many  of  them  are  armed 
with  fin^tocks,  which,  as  well  a^  the  ammunition,  have  been 
taken  in  battle  from  the  SpaniarilH,  who  never  sell  them  any. 
The  archers  and  fusileers  combat  on  foot;  but  the  lancert 
are  always  on  horseback.  They  make  use  of  n  buckler  for 
defence.  Nothing  can  equal  the  impetuosity  and  address  nf  I 
their  horsemen.  They  are  thunderbolts,  whose  stroke  it 
impossible  to  parry  or  escape. 

We  must  cease  to  Icel  astonished  at  the  invincible  r 
sistance  which  the  Apaches  oppose  to  the  Spaniards, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  fate  to  which  they  have  subjected 
those  other  Indians  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  con- 
Tertcd, 

!.     The   *>res,  who  at  present  form  the  population  of  81 
Domingo,  8an-Phelipe.  and    San-Diaz,    were  o 
most  powerful  of  the  twenty-four  ancient  tribes  that  for-' 
merly  occupied  Now  Mexico.     They  are  of  a  tall  stature, 
with  a  full  figure;   and  possess  a  mild  and  docile  dispusi- 
lion.     They  are  become  the  vassals,  op  to  speak  more  ror- 
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rectlyy  the  slaves  of  government,  who   impose  on  them    book 
various  obligations,  such  as  that  of  carrying  burthens,  "^^To 
or  leading  mules;  or  they  are  even  subjected  to  military  ' 
service,  where  they  are  treated  with  all  the  barbarity  whicli 
a  white  is  capable  of  exercising. 

The  countries  which  separate  New  Mexico  from  the  twoTbeKmu- 
Califomias  are  only  known  through  the  pious  exertions  of  M^jfi2|l^ 
some  Missionaries.  In  tho  seventeenth  century,  the  JV*aia*  diaiu. 
joa  and  Jlfi^i  Indians  had  submitted  to  the  Missionaries ; 
a  general  insurrection,  however,  in  1680,  terminated  in 
the  massacre  of  these  apostles  of  civilization.  In  tlie  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Father  Escalante  pene- 
trated as  far  as  two  great  lakes,  which  appeared  to  empty 
themselves  on  the  coast  of  New  California.  The  water  of 
one  of  them  was  salt.  The  whole  of  this  country  seems  to  be 
one  plateau,  little  differing  from  that  of  New  Biscay.  One 
river  takes  its  name  from  small  pyramids  of  sulphur,  witli 
which  its  banks  are  covered.  The  Rio  Colorado  appears 
to  flow  through  a  fertile  country,  a  part  of  which  is  cul- 
tivated by  industrious  Indians.  The  RaguapitU  the  FutaSf 
and  the  FabipoU  and  especially  the  JloquiSt  enjoy  a  sort  of 
civilization.  The  latter  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Faquesila, 
which  falls  ultimately  into  the  Coiorada.  Tho  Father  Gar-  Towns  ana 
ces  found  in  their  country  a  town  very  regularly  built,  con-  ^"fices?  ^ 
taining  houses  of  several  stories,  and  large  public  squares. 
More  to  the  south,  on  tlie  banks  of  the  river  Gila,  the 
same  Missionary  discovered  ruins  of  a  kind  of  strong  castle, 
with  its  sides  exactly  arranged  to  the  four  cardinal  points. 
The  Indians  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  me- 
morable ruins  inhabit  populous  villages,  and  cultivate 
maize,  cotton,  and  the  calabash.*  These  traces  of  an- 
cient civilization  corresiiond  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Mexicans,  who  affirm  that  their  ancestors  repeatedly  halt" 
ed  in  these  regions  after  leaving  the  country  of  Aztlan. 
Their  first  station  was  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Tequayoj 

*  Cronica  Serafica  de  el  Collegio  da  Propaganda  Fsda  de  Querstaro,  Mexico, 
1792,  quoted  by  A.  de  Humboldt,  Mexico,  II.  p.  392,  396,  410. 
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eir  seconil.  on  tlip  river  Gila;  iht'tr  tliini,  in  Nem 
xxxsv.  j,pj,p  (f,p  prfsidio  of  Ynnos,  wliere  tliprc  ai-o  likewise  tbc 

ruins  iif  ctlificps,  callctl  by  the  Spaninnls  caxas  grandes. 
inieudericy     To   tlic   Mst  of  tlic  gnlf  <if   Oalirornia   extend   Tertik't 
0     onota.  jigrppatili-,  and   siiliiltriDiiit   ciitjntrics,  Itnt   wliicli   nre  BtiH 
\ery   little  known,  and  tliinlj'  inhabited.     Tliey  aro  com- 
priacil  in  tlie  intendrnry  of  Sotinrii. 
ilmciiB.         Pimeria   in   n   rontitry   inliHbited   by   tbe    Ftmas.    The 
Missionaries  have  xucrceded  in  reiiiicing  tins  tribe  to  siib- 
jertinii  and  nvilizatinn.     I'bis  pnt-t  iiT  Mixiru  abnundn  in 
g"Id  dust.     The  Seris,  a  name  thai  reralls  lo  «mr  recollec- 
tion n  r«moMH   nation  of  Asia,  still  rettists  the  Kurnpean 
flTf'&r    y^^^-     ^"   *'"'  Simnisb  ma|w.  the  niiine  of  New  Natarrc 
npiiears    to    comprehend   the   tliree   provinces  of  Snnora, 
Hiaqiii,   and    Mnjo.      There   are   very    rirti   mines  here. 
From  those  of  Smn)nt  gold  is  nbtained.     The  rountry  is 
very  fertile,  and    in  well  watered  hy  ronsidei'ablD  rivers. 
That  of  Hiaqui  in  the  prinripal  luie.     The  tnwn  of  Jlrispr, 
the  seat  of  the   intendcnry,   and  (hat  of  Sonora,  contairt 
rouo  or  BOOO  inhabitants^. 
Cinaioa.         The  province  of  Cinuloa,  better  peopled  and  better  cul- 
tivated Itian  the  preceding  ones,  rnnlains  6onie  important 
(owns  such  as  Cinaloa  itself,  with  nearly  10,0UO  iiiliabi- 
tanlsj    Bostimuri   and   Mamas   with    rich   mines.     To  the 
t'uiiBciiii.   cast  uf  this  province  exIendH  that  of  Cvliacan,  of  which  the 
capital,  the  seat  of  an  ancient  tnonarchy,  is  peopled  nitli 
nearly  11.000  rnh.)bitnii(s.     On  tlie  limits  of  this  province, 
forests  of  guiava,   lemoni   and   orange-trees   begin   to   be 
frerpient,    and    the    (t^nunt  vitx,    and    palm,   also   grow 
plentifully  ;   but   in   the   interior  tlicre  aro  cold  and   arid 
mountains.* 
New  B,i-       The  gi-eat  monntain  ehiiin  which  composes  the  spine  ul' 
intB'iuitii'cif'  Mexico,  traverses  thronghunt  its  wlmlo  length  the  province 
orDur^ngo  of  AVif  Btscay.  or  the  intemlency  of  Durango.     The  craters 
of  votcaimeS)  and  a  mass  uf  iron  re.sembling  the  stones  that 
have  fallen  from  the  atmosphere,  excite  the  attention  of  the 


naturalist    The  mines  of  stiver  are  both  numerous  and  ridu    hook 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  presents  the  appearance  of  ^x**^* 
a  barren  and  sandy  plateau.    Several  of  its  rivers*  not  meet-  """"■" 
ing  with  a  favourable  declivity  for  obtaining  an  outlet,  have 
spread  themselves  into  lakes.     The  winters,  which  are  often 
severe*  are  followeil  by  suffocating  heats.     Scorpions  arc 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  scourges  of  the  country,  their  sting 
proving  fatal  in  a  few  iiours.'*' 

jDsrai^o,  one  of  the  most  eastern  towns  of  New  Biscay, 
is  the  capital.  It  contains  12,000  inhabitants.!  Almost 
as  many  are  assigned  to  Chihuahua^  (or  CldgaguOfJ  the 
I'esidence  of  the  Captain-General  of  the  provinces  de- 
nominated Initmas*  This  town  is  adorned  with  some 
magnificent  edifices.  BatopiUis  and  Cosigirachuif  towns 
with  mines,  contain  from  8000  to  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  Spaniards  of  this  province,  always  in  arms  against 
the  Indians,  possess  an  enterprizing  and  warlike  charac- 
ter. The  CumancheSf  the  most  redoubted  of  the  natives, 
equal  the  Tartars  in  the  rapidity  of  their  charges  on  horse- 
back. They  make  use  of  dogs  as  beasts  of  burden.  None 
of  the  Indians  of  this  province  have  been  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion. 

The  province  of  Cohahuila,  whicli  is  sometimes  visited  intendenc; 
with  scorching  winds,  abounds  in  wheat,  in  wine,  and  in  ^^^^ 
cattle.    J^ondova  is  an   elegant  town;  and   Santa   Rasa ?oto%i 
possesses  rich  mines  of  silver.    A  little  province,  contain- 
ing the  town  of  Mmterey,  has  piTserved  in  itself  the  pomp- 
ons title  of  the  Mw  kingdom  of  Lean^  w  hich  apjiears  to  New  Leon 
have  been  intended  to  comprehend  all  the  pro\  inces  of  the 
north-east.    Great  plains,  covered  with  the  palm  tree,  and 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  of  indigo ;  some 
heights  waving  with  oaks,  magnolia,  and  the  other  trees  of 
Loaisiana;  a  low  coast,  intersected  by  numerous  lagoons 
and  bays,  to  which  vessels  are  prevented  from  entering  by 
a  bar  of  sand ;  such  is  the  general  description  of  the  pro  • 

•  Pike's  voyage  to  New  Mexico,  (French  Translation,^  H.  122. 
■%  FiVe  maVes  thpm  anioiint  to  45,00o 
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vince  of  Texas,  and  that  of  JVao  St.  Jiiidtio.  JVut  lai-  from 
the  latter  town,  the  port  ar  Sotto  la  .Mitriun,  were  it  [iroper- 
'  Ij  Btten<lc(i  to,  iniglit  brcome  iif  somi-  iiinioitarico  to  tliis  fer- 
tile but  tiesertetl  country.  San  Jnlomo  de  Ikjar,  a.  villngc 
romposeil  of  miid  rabins  covcrcil  uilb  lurf,  is  Ilie  clitef 
place  of  Ilie  province  of  Texas,  ao  miiclt  covctccl  by  titc 
Anglo-Aniei'icanH,  and  wiiicli  has  nfli(-iuUy  rreeite<l  tbe 
name  of  JiTew  Estramadura.  Some  imiiraliims  of  mines,  fo- 
rests similar  to  Ibuse  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Obio,  a  rich  soil, 
and,  generally  speaking,  a  lieallliy  clJmikte.  attract  Ameri- 
can ativenturcrs  here.  Hut  iti  order  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  this  proiince,  it  would  tie  nercssary,  by  new  researclies, 
to  discover  if  the  rivers,  limpid,  deep,  and  nbounding  vtilh 
fis?i,  by  which  it  is  watered,  are  all  of  tlipin,  wttliout  ex- 
ception, rendered  inaccessible  from  the  sen,  by  llie  bar 
of  sand  which  extends  along  the  coast.  M.  de  la  Sal- 
la,  who,  in  1685,  attempted  to  form  an  establishment  in  the 
bay  of  St.  Bernard,  did  not  find  himself  ojiposed  by  this  ob- 
stacle. 

The  province  of  St.  Lovis  de  Potosi,  to  the  soutb-wcst  of 
New  St.  Andero,  contains  the  town  of  the  same  name — the 
seat  of  an  intendency,  and  peopled  by    IS, 000  inhabitants. 
The  silver  mine  of  Jieal  de  Catorce,  discovered  in  1773,  t^iM 
iiiiaDy  jiffldnrcs  from  £750,000  to  £6S3,00D  sterling.     It^l 
the  mine  nearest  to  Looisiann.  '^| 

To  the  soiith-wi'st  of  (he  above  prniinces,  extend  the 
two  ititendencics  of  Zacalecas  and  GavdaltLxara,  forming 
together  the  kingdom  of  AVto  Gallicia.  'I'he  indrgenons 
name  of  the  country  was  XaiUco.  It  was  inhabiled  by  a 
warlike  race,  who  saci-ificed  human  beings  to  an  idol  in  tlio 
form  of  a  serjicnt.  and  who  even,  according  to  the  allega- 
tion of  their  first  ronijuerors,  the  Spaniards,  devoured  tbotr 
wretched  victims  after  making  lliem  pciish  in  the  flames.* 
This  kingdom,  twice  the  size  of  I'urtiigal,  due«  not  contain 
a  population  equal  to  Norway.  Zacalecas,  a  very  elevated 
and   very  mountainous   country,   contains   a   town   of  the 
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8atnc  name,  inhabited  by  thirty-three  thousand  individuals,    book 
At  no  great  distance  are  nine  lake«,  wliirh  are  covered  with  ^***^« 
an  efflorescence  of  muriate  and  carbonate  of  soda.    Some  of 
its  rooantains,  composed  of  sienitef  contain  the  richest  veins 
in  the  world.* 

Ouadalaxara  may  perhaps  contain  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants, exclusive  of  Indians.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bish- 
op* and  contains  a  university  and  a  superior  tribunal. 
The  Bio  San  Juatif  likewise  called  Tololotlan  and  BaraniOf 
on  issuing  from  Lake  Chapala,  forms  a  very  picturesque 
cataractf 

Compastdla  is  the  chief  place  of  a  district*  abounding  in 
maize,  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  cattle.  Tonala  manufactures 
pottery  for  the  consumption  of  the  province.^  La  Puri/ica- 
tion  is  likewise  noticed  as  a  considerable  toMsn,  and  the  chief 
place  of  the  southern  part  of  New  Gallicia.  Cochineal  and 
sugar  are  its  chief  productions.  At  some  distance  to  the 
north-west^  is  Cape  CknrienteSt  a  boldly  projecting  point 
The  winds  and  currents  appear  to  change  their  direction  at 
tliis  celebrated  promontory. 

The  port  of  8an  BlaSf  almost  uninhabited  on  account  of 
its  insalubrity  and  its  extreme  heat,  is  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful forests,  the  wood  of  which  is  made  use  of  for  the  royal 
navy,  which  has  here  its  principal  establishment 

The  two  intendencies  of  Guanaxuato  and  VaUadolidf  con-  MecbMh. 
stitute  the  ancient  kingdom  of  J^echoacan,  which  was  inde-  ^'^">  <^'^^ 
pendent  of  the  Mexican  Empire.  cieso/Gu. 

This  kingdom*  tlie  name  ol  ^^hich  signifies  the  country  ^"^"^|^ 
abounding  wi:hjish.§  cimtains  \olraiioeN,  hot  and  sulphure-  doijd. 
ous  springs,  mineH,  and  peaks  of  mountains  white  with 
snow;  it  is  notwith.standiiig  one  of  the  most  smiling  and 
fertile  countries  that  can  possibly  be  beheld.  Numerous 
lakes,  forests,  and  cascades  di\ersify  the  prospect  The 
fnountainsi  covered  with  wood,  lea\c  a  space  for  meadows 

*  D.  Garcef,  ct  D.  Valeotia,  quoted  by  A.  de  Humboldt,  II.  315. 
t  Chappe  de  Aute.ocl.e,  Voyage,  p.  32. 

f  Alcedo,  Dicciouario,  at  the  uord  Tooala. 

*  nomar«  Nuj»va  E^pannR,  Cap.  147- 


BOOK    and  fipMs.     The  air  is  Iiealtliy,  except  on  tlie  cw 
'^^^^^-  the  Indians   alone   can  resist  tlic    huintcl    and  suffocating 

heat. 
ladigfDciut      or  all  tlie  Amerieans  tlie  nntircs  or  Ihiii  rnuntry  were 
Mtt'      **"^^  "'^  """"  ''t'xtenmij  nDirknmpn  "ith  llie  bow  and  arrow. 
Thf  RingH  o(  MerliDarnn  rinnerlj  rrri-ivfil  tlielr  |irtnri))al 

■  revenues  in  red  fenthert,  uf  whiih  rarpets  and  other  articles 

were  mannrarlun-il.  'I'liis  rurioitn  trnit  rails  to  mir  re- 
collertion  tlie  inhabitants  of  f'ongatHWi,  At  the  funeral 
of  their  Kingi?,  they  immolated  seven  females  of  noble 
famiiyt  and  an  immense  number  of  Nlnves,  fur  tlie  ptirpntie 
of  ministering  to    the  deceased  in  the  other  anrld.*     In 

I  the  present  day  however,  the  Indians,  and  especially  the 
Taraxques,  det  utc  themselves  to  the  labours  of  a  peaceful  in- 
dustiy. 
Valiadolid,  the  nnrirnt  Merhoacan,  a  very  pretty  town, 
and  enlivened  by  considerable  commerce,  enjoys  a  delirioas 
climate,  and  contains  a  population  of  eighteen  hitndred  iiouls. 
Tlie  \  illage  of  Tzinxont%a»,  on  the  pirturesque  banks  of  the 
luke  Pnzruaro,  nas  the  residence  ul  the  ancient  Kings  of 
Merhoacan. 
Ouanaxuola,  a  large  town,  of  more  than  seventy  thousand 
inhabitants,  flnurishes  princip»lly  by  ils  silver  mines,  Iho 
richest  in  Mexicn.  The  mine  nf  the  Count  de  Valenctana 
was  already  in  1804,  nineteen  hitudred  and  sixty  Engli<^h 
feet  in  perpendicular  depth,  whii-h  makes  it  the  deeprHt  mine 
at  present  existing  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  pi-ofits  of 
this  single  mine  amount  lo  from  1S5,000  to  S50,000  ]M)iind6 
sterling. 
TowM.  The  lovin  of  San  Migurlrl-grande  is  engiiged  in  an  ex- 

tensive trade  in  cattle,  skius.rotton  cloth,  cutlery,  knives,  and 
other  woi'ks  in  very  tine  steel. j  Celaya,  llie  rliief  ]>lRre  of 
a  district,  which  produ'Cs  two  kinds  of  pepper,  has  recently 
had  a  magnilireni  church  built  in  it  by  the  Carmelites,  a 
ornamented  with  Corinihiun  and  luoic  colunnades-f 


'  GoTnata,  Nueva-Eipnflna  p.  SIT.  in  Barcia 
*  Alcedo,  ailhe  woni  San  Micu*l-cl-Grin'lr. 
»  A.  6r  HumboWi,  M"iM.  II.  MG. 
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Tbe  intendoDcy  of  Mexico^  the  principa]  provinre  of  the    book 
ISmpire  of  Montezuma,  formerly  extended  fi*om  one  sea  to  I'^uunr* 
the  other;  but  the  district  of  Panuco,  having  been  separat- 
ed  from  it,  it  no  longer  reaches  the  gulf  of  Mexico.     Thcdeucyof 
eastern  part,  situated  on  the  plateau,  contains  several  val-^"'^^* 
leys  of  around  figure;  in   tlie  centre  of  which  there  aro 
l:tkes  at  present  dried  up,  but  whose  waters  appear  former- 
ly to  have  filled  these  basins.     Dry  and  deprived  of  its 
wood,  this  plateau  is  at  once  subject  to  an  habitual  aridity 
and  to  sudden  inundations,  occasicmed  by  heavy  rains  and 
the  melting  of  the  snow.     Generally  s|>eaking,  the  tempera* 
tare  is  not  so  hot  as  it  is  in  Spain;  in  fact,  it  enjoys  a  per- 
petual  spring.    The  mountains  with  which  it  is  surrounded 
still  abound  in  cedars  and  otiier  lofty  trees,  in  gums,  drugs, 
salts,  metallic  productions,  marbles,  and  precious  stones. 
The  flat  country  is  covered  tlie  whole  year  through  with 
delicate  and  exquisite  fruits,  lint,  hemp,  cotton,  tobacco, 
aniseed,  sugar,  and  cochineal,  with  which  they  support  an 
extensive  commerce. 

Besides  the  numerous  volcanoes  of  which  we  have  al- Natural 
ready  spoken,  some  natural  curiosities  are  met  with.  Qne*^""^**^' 
of  tbe  most  remarkable  is  tlie  Potite-Dios^  or  the  bridge  of 
God,  a  n)ck,  under  which  the  water  has  hollowed  itself  a 
canal,  situated  about  100  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Mexi- 
co, near  the  village  of  Molcaxac,  on  the  deep  river  Aque- 
toyac.  Along  this  natural  bridge,  the  traveller  may  con- 
tinue his  journey  as  it'  he  were  on  a  high  road.  Several 
cataracts  present  a  romantic  appearance.  The  great  cav- 
ern of  Dante,  traversed  by  a  river;  the  porphyritic  organ- 
pipes  of  Actopan ;  and  many  other  singular  objects  excite 
the  astonishment  of  the  traveller  in  this  mouiitainous  re- 
gion, where  he  is  obliged  to  cross  foaming  rivers  apon 
bridges  formed  of  the  fruit  of  the  Crescentia  pinnatOp  tied 
tsgfther  with  ropes  of  Agave. 

On  the  very  ridge  of  the  great  Mexican  plateau,  a  chain  city  of 
of  porphyritic  mountains  encloses  an  oval  valley,  the  gen-^^'*^^' 
eral  level  of  whicli  is  elevated  6700  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  ocean.    Five  lakes  fill  the  middle  of  this  valley. 
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BOOK  To  tbc  north  of  tlif  united  Inkr s  of  Xochimilco,  ant)  Chalco,  J 
^*''**'  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  Tezruro,  mice  Btnod  the  «»- 1 
~^~^~~  cient  city  of  Mexico,  to  w  hich  the  traveller  arrived  by  caus^  I 
vnjB  oonstnirtri)  on  ttie  nhiillow  hotlum  of  the  lake.  Thai 
new  city,  although  |ilare(t  on  llie  same  spot,  is  situated  oa  1 
finn  ground,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  lake%  I 
the  waters  of  which  have  retired,  and  the  town  ishtill  inter-  \ 
accted  by  numerouH  canalK,  and  the  public  edifices  are  erectr  J 
cd  on  piles.  The  draining  of  the  lakes  is  further  continuedM 
by  means  of  a  canal  uhich  has  been  opened  fur  that  pur-  I 
pose,  through  the  mountains  of  Sincoq.  in  order  to  protect  J 
the  town  fr-itn  inundattims.     In  many  places,  however,  tho  1 

■      ground  is  still  snfr,  and  some  buildings  amongst  others  the  J 
cathedral,  have  sunk  six   feet.     The  streets  arc  wide  anA  1 
straight,  hut  badly  jiaved.     I'he  housoM  present  a  magnili-   j 
cent  ujipearance,  being  built  of  porphyry  and  amygdaloid.  I 
Several  paluces  and   private  mansions  have  a  majestic  eE>J 
feet,  and  its  churches  glitter  with  metallic  riches.     Tb«,J 
cathedral  surpasses,  in  tliis  respect,  all  the  churches  of  the 
world ;   the  baluiitrada  whirh   surrounds   tlie   great   altar 
being  composed  of  massive  silver.     A   lump  of  the  samo 
metal,  is  of  so  vast  a  size  that  three  men  go  into  it  when 
it  has  to  be  cleaned  ;  and  it  is  enriched   with   liuns  hoads^ 
and   other  ornamrntx,  of  ]iure  gold.     The  statuca  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  saints  are  either  made  of  solid  silver,  or 
richly  gilded,  and  ornamented   vvilb  precious  stonea.     Fa- 
laces,  mansiuns  of  great  families,  beautiful  fountains^  and 
extensito  squares,  adorn  the  interior  of  this  city.     To  the 
north,  near  the  suburbs,  is  the  principal  public  pmmenadOf 
or  Jilameda.     Round   this  walk  flows  a  rivulet,  forming  n 
line  s<|iiare,  in  the  middle  of  wiiich  there  is  a  basin  with  a 
fountain.     Eight   alleys   of  trees   terminate   here,   in   the  ;. 
figure  of  a  star,     llut  in   consequence  of  an  unfortunate  i 
proximity,  immediately  in  frunt  of  tho  Alameda,  the  ej* 
discovers  the   quemadero,  a  place  where  Jews  and  other 
victims  of  tho   terrible   1  qnisition,    were    burned    altve< 
This    dGteHlable    tribunal    was   finally   abolished    by   tlie 
Ex-emperor   Augustin  Iturbidc   in    1820;   and  thia   sa 
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enterprising  indtvidualf  whot  during  his  short  reign^  forllied  Bom 
Lancastrian  schools  over  the  empire,  has  been  the  cause  of  '^^^^^ 
the  fine  building*  formerly  appropriated  to  its  operations* 
having  been  converted  at  present  into  a  polytechnic  school.* 
Although  the  city  of  Mexico  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
country*  still  it  forms  the  centre  of  an  immense  commerce 
between  Vera  Cruz  on  the  east*  and  Acapuico  on  the  west. 
The  shops  are  absolutely  overflowing  with  gold*  silver*  and  Civiiisa- 
jewels.  This  superb  town*  inhabited  by  140*000  people*  is 
likewise  distinguished  by  great  scientific  establishments*  ta 
which*  in  the  New  World*  there  is  notliing  similar.  The 
botanietd  garden^  the  school  of  minei*  the  academji  of  Ihe 
fine  artif  which  has  produced  excellent  draughtsmen*  paint- 
ers* and  sculptors* — these  are  the  establishments  that  refute 
the  prejudices  of  persons  who  consider  the  Americans  as  in* 
ferior  in  natural  capacity  to  Europeans. 

The  fine  arts  have*  it  seems*  suffered  incalculably  by 
the  revolution.  There  is  not  now  a  single  pupil  in  the 
academy;  and  its  late  president  is  now  old*  and  Mind*  and 
poor ;  nor  could  Mr.  Bullock*  by  profession  a  collector*  pick 
up  above  four  specimens  in  all  Mexico  worth  the  carriage 
to  Europe.  This  slight  reverse  of  Humboldt's  immortal 
picture  of  that  country*  is  however  agreeably  compensated 
by  another*  the  increased  happiness  of  the  lower  orderSf 
particularly  of  the  Indians.!  In  the  fine  evenings*  during 
the  dry  season,  the  environs  of  the  city  present  a  scene  of 
pleasure*  gaiety*  and  bustle*  scarcely  to  be  paralleled; 
hundreds  of  canoes*  on  the  canal  of  Chalco*  of  various 
sizes*  mostly  with  awnings*  crowded  with  native  Indians 
neatly  dressed*  and  their  heads  crowned  with  the  most 
gaudy  flowers*  are  seen  passing  in  every  direction ;  each 
boat*  with  its  musician  seated  on  the  stern*  playing  on  the 
guitar*  and  some  of  the  party  singing*  dancing*  or  both 
united*  presents  such  a  picture  of  harmless  mirth*  ^as  I 
fear*''  says  Mr.  Bullock*  **  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  at  the 
fairs  and  wakes  of  our  own  country."    Revolution  has  bad 

•  Bullock,  p.  150.  t  Compare  p.  309,  311.  above- 
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BOOK    its  usual  operation  here;  it  lias  reiluceil  the  overgrown,  but 
LXX.X.V.  inHccure  wealth  of  the  rich,   to  an  independent  prolectcil 
"  "        '  conipetcncp;  hut  it  has  alsii  wiped  away  the  tears,  and  bro- 
ken the  chains  whirh  galled  the  innocent  people  whose  la- 
bours had  amassed  it.* 

M.  de  Humboldt  saw  erecting,  in  the  great  square  of 
Mexico,  an  equestrian  and  culossal  statue  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  by  .tf.  Tolxa,  "a  statue."  says  he,  "which,  by  its 
imposing  mass,  and  the  noble  simplicity  of  its  style,  might 
adorn  the  first  cities  uf  E-jrupe.  Even  by  the  admission 
of  Spanish  authui-s,  balls,  and  games  of  hazard,  are  pursu- 
ed with  ardour,  while  the  more  noble  enjoyments  of  the 
ilraroa  arc  less  generally  relished.  To  vivid  passions  (ha 
-Mexican  Spaniard  adds  a  great  fund  nf  stoicism.  He  en> 
I  ters  a  gaming-house,  loses  all  his  money  upon  a  single  card, 

and  then   lakes  out   bis  segar    from   behind  his  car,  and 
smokes  as  if  nothing  had  happened.! 
lotting        The  8oatiog  gardens,  or  Ckinampas,  a  kind  of  raft,  np* 
Mtni.     Q„  which  flowers  and  vegetables  are  cultivated,  give  a  sin- 
gular appearance  to  the  Mexican  lakes,  bnt  their  number 
diminishes  every  day.     Yet  with  nil  this  civilization,  the 
dtcbKnic-  mechanical  arts  thrive  rather  as  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
u  «iiB.      fusion  of  wealth  among  the  rirli,  than  from  inherent  im- 
provement.    The  use  of  the   great  saw  is  still  unknown, 
and  the  modern    Mexicans,   like  tlie  Greeks   in   the  days 
of  Homer,  are    ignorant   that   one    tree  can  afford   moro 
than  one  plank,  or  of  other  means  of  procuring  this  than  by 
tha  hatchet.     Their  work  in  gold  and  silver-chasing,  and 
the  like,  is  all  performed  by  the  band  ;  and  even  the  mint- 
ing process  is  described  as  excessively  awkward  and  tedi- 
ous.    Many  of  their  best  mines  have  been  deserted  from 
want  of  skill  in  the  pru|icr  means  of  exhausting  their  water} 
and   companies    have   been   formed    in    England,   on    tb 
Rhine,  and  in  America,  besides  many  private  individual! 

•  Bul1acli,p.  IS3. 

I  D«icilpllon  of  Mixlco,  in  the  Vlaj«ro  Dniienal  of  D.  EittU,  I.  y.W'U  )^ 
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such  as  the  ingenious  traveller  from  whom  we  derive  our  in-    book 
formation,  who  calculate  on  realising  fortunes  by  more  ju-  i^^^i^^ 
dicious  operations.    The  ascent  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Perote  -~*^ 
is  so  steep  as  to  require  nineteen  mules  to  draw  the  beam  of 
a  steam  engine ;  but  the  enterprise  of  the  above  individuals 
is  daily  multiplying  this  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  miners 
in  the  empire  of  Mexico.* 

Mexico  preserves  few  monuments  of  antiquity.  The 
ruins  of  aqueducts,  the  stone  of  sacrifices,  and  the  calendar 
stone,  both  of  which  are  placed  in  the  great  square  of  the  ^'^^  ^^ 
City ;  manuscripts,  or  hieroglyphical  tables,  badly  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  vice-regal  palace;  and  finally,  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  goddess  Teo-Faomiqui,  lying  on  its  Teo-T«o 
back  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  University,  are  all  that"'^° 
remains  worthy  of  notice  in  this  city.  But  to  the  north-e^gt 
of  the  town,  and  of  the  lake  Tezcuco,  on  the  little  hills  of 
TeotUiuacaUf  are  seen  the  imposing  remains  of  two  pyra-^f'^'^ 
mids,  consecrated  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and,  according  to  and  in^oi 
some  historians,  constructed  by  the  OlmecSf  an  ancient  na- 
tion that  came  to  Mexico  from  the  east,  that  is  to  say,  from 
some  country  situated  on  the  Atlantic  Oce an.t  The  pyra- 
mid, or  house  of  the  sun,  {Tonatiu-yixaqualf)  is  171  feet 
high,  and  its  base  measures  645  feet;  that  of  the  moon, 
(Mtxtli-ytoMqiLal,)  is  thirty  feet  smaller.  These  monuments 
appear  to  have  served  as  models  for  the  TeocalliSf  or  houses 
of  the  gods,  constructed  by  the  Mexicans  in  the  capitaland 
other  parts  of  the  country;  but  the  pyramids  are  incaaed 
by  a  thick  wall  of  stone.  They  formerly  supported  sta- 
tues covered  with  very  thin  leaves  of  gold.  A  few  small 
pyramids,  which  appear  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
stars,  surround  the  two  great  ones.  Anpther  ancient 
monument  worthy  of  attention  is  tlie^  military  intrench- 
ment  of  Xochiaico,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Cuema- 
vaca.  This  also  is  a  truncated  pyramid  of  five  sides, 
surrounded  by  fosses,  and  faced  with  rocks  of  porphyry^ 

*  Bullock,  434,  425. 

•  Sigiienza.  guoted  by  A.  de  Humboldt.  Mexico,  II.  157, 


upon  wliicii,  amongst  oUicr  pieces  of  sculpture,  are  to  be 

•  distinguished  figures  of  men,  seated  with  tlieir  lega  cmssed* 

"in  the  Asiatic  fashion.*     All  these  pyramids  exactly  face 

the  four  cornrrs  nf  the  compass. 

In  that  part  uf  the  province  which  is  situated  to  the  north* 
east  of  tiiD  capital,  the  town  of  ^aeretaro,  peujiled  hy  S0,000 
or  40,000  inhabitants,  rivals  the  finest  cities  of  Europe  In 
the  architecture  of  its  edifices.  It  is  enriched  by  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cloth  anil  morocco  leather.  Formerly,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  the  Indiana,  Tula,  or  Tollati,  was  in> 
liaUitiid  by  giants.  Tlie  bones  that  are  found  there  are  no 
doubt  the  remains  of  some  great  quadruped. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  province  wc  first  of  all  meet 
with  Toluca,  where  our  admiration  is  excited  by  a  very  old 
tree  of  the  species  denominated  Cheirostiemon,  or  the  hand- 
treCi  a  member  of  the  Malvacesc.  The  extraordinary  shaps 
of  its  flowers,  imitating  the  figure  of  a  hand,  and  its  enor- 
mous thickness,  render  it  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  In- 
dians. But  it  is  not  a  solitary  specimen,  as  wa>t  imagined, 
for  the  species  is  spread  over  the  mountains  of  Guatimala. 
Tascx)  boasts  of  an  elegant  parish  churcli,  built  and  endow- 
ed by  Joseph  de  la  Dorde,  a  Frenchman,  wbo  liad  accumu- 
lated  immense  wealth  by  working  the  mines  of  Mexico. 
The  mere  construction  of  this  edifice  cost  him  two  millions 
of  francs.  Reduced  some  time  afterwards  to  extreme  j>o- 
vcrty,  be  obtained  from  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico  permis- 
sion to  sell  to  the  Metropolitan  church  of  the  capital,  tho 
magnificent  sun,  ornamented  uith  diamonds,  which,  in  bap- 
pier  times,  bti  bad  consecrated  to  t)ie  tabernacle  of  his 
church  at^di^Co.  These  reverses  of  fortune,  impntbable  as 
tbey  would  be  in  a  romance,  arc,  neverthcloBB,  common  in 
Mexico, 

On  ttie  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ucean,  under  a  burning 
sky,  we  find  the  two  ports  of  Zacatula  and  Jeapulco.  An 
ofiening  in  the  mountains,  by  giving  access  (o  the  winds 
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from  the  north,  has  dimiDiAhed  the  onhealthiness  of  the  lat-    Book 
ter  of  these  ports,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  LxzxT. 

The  province  of  Puebla  de  lo$  Mgelos  lil&ewise  bears  the 
name  of  Tlascala,  from  the  ancient  republic  which  main-  denV^ 
tained  itself  there,  independent  of  the  despots  of  Mexi-  P»«u^>  d« 
CO.    The  territories  of  this  republic,  and  of  that  of  Chobda,  lo!.  °^^ 
contain  monuments  of  ancient  civilization.    The  tnincat-  pjrmmid  o 
ed  pyramid  of  Cholula,  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  in  ChoiuU. 
height,  on  a  base  of  thirteen  hundred  and  fift}'-five  feet  in 
length,  is  constructed  of  brick.    To  form  an  idea  of  the 
size  of  this  monument,  let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  square 
four  times  larger  than  the  Place  Vendome  at  Paris,  covered 
with  a  pile  of  briclis,  which   rises  to  double  the  height  of 
the  Louvre.*    This  pyramid  formerly  supported  an  altar, 
consecrated  to  ^uetxalcoaU^  *^  or  the  god  of  the  air,*'  one 
of  the  most  mysterious  beings  of  the  Mexican  mythology. 
This  deity,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Aztecs,  was  a 
white  man  with  a  beard,  like  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
imagined  by  the  unfortunate  Montezuma   to  be  his  de- 
scendants.   Quetzalcoatl  was  the  founder  of  a  sect,  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  severe  penance,  a  legislator,  and  the 
inventor  of  several  useful  arts ;  but  he  could  not,  at  last, 
resist  an  anxious  desire  which  he  felt  to  revisit  his  native 
country,  called  TlopaUan,  probably  identical  with  the  Sue- 
hue-TlapaUan  country,  from  which  the  Toltecs  take  their 
origin*! 

The  intendency  of  Puebla,  very  populous,  and  exceed-  Towdi. 
ingly  well  cultivated  in  its  mountainous  region,  presents, 
towards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  vast  countries,  altogether  aban^ 
doned,  notwithstanding  their  natural  fertility.  The  last 
poor  remains  of  the  Tlapanecs*  inhabit  the  environs  of 
Tlapa.  In  the  inhabited  district  is  situated  the  capital, 
La  Puebla  de  lo8  Jingdast  or  the  **  City  of  the  Angels ;" 
the  fourth  town  in  all  Spanish  America  in  respect  of  po- 
pulation, which  is  estimated  at  68,000  individuals.    Glass, 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Views  and  Monuments  of  America,  p.  SO,  nnd  tlic 
plates. 

*■  Idem.  Mexico.  IT.  n.  71. 


'■■    and  armourers  cutlery,  as  sabres,  baynncts,  piketi.  &c.  a 
'•  manufartured  here.     The  town  ••(  Tlascala  was  formrrlyii 
"sperifs  id'  federative  repuHlir.     Earli  of  tlie  four  little  Iiill^ 
I.    on  wltirli  it  19  built,  had  itn  omii  Cazique  or  principiil  war-^ 
rior;    but  tiiese  do;)en<ted  oil  a  senate  iboiteri  by  tbe  nation. 
The  subjects  nf  ttiis  republic  are  said  to  have  aainunted  to 
150.000  rauiilies.     'Diis  nation,  whirh  enjoys  some  pnculiar  _ 
privileges,   is  at  present  rediired  to  40,000  persons,  \ 
habit   about    a  hundred  villages.     One  wnuld  almost  fed 
disposed    to   think    that   a  fatal   destiny  avenges  on  (bet 
beads  the  crime  of  having  assisteil  Curtez  in  subjitgatii^^ 
the  independence  of  Mexiro.     Clwlula.  a  sacred  town,  ant»<f 
rior  to  the  cun(|uest.  rcrkons  »  population  of  Iti.OOO  snul8,J 
The  environs  of  Zacatlan  urc  peopk'd  by  (he  nation  nf  the  J 
Totonaes.      Like  the  TIapanars.  these  indigenous  nativH 
speak  a  language  entirely  different  fi-iiin  that  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, or   Aztecs.      They    li:id    adopted    the   barbarous   and 
sanguinary  mythology  of  the  Mexicans;  but  a  sentiment  of 
humanity  had  made  them  distinguish,  as  being  nt  a  different 
race  from  t)ie  otiier  Mexican  divinities,  the  goddess  Tzin- 
teoti,  the  protectress  of  harvest,  and  who  alone  was  satis- 
fied with  a  simple  offering  of  fruit  and  flowers.     According 
to  a  prophecy  current  amongst  them,  this  peaceful  diiinily 
was  one  day  ti>  triumph  a\fr  the  gods  that  were  intoxicated 
with  human  bl<<i>d.     The  introduction  of  Christianity  has 
vori6ed  the  prediction,       Tezcucn,  the  Athens  of  ancient 
Mexico,  and  still  affording  a  rich  and  almost  unexplored 
field  to  the  Bntii|uary.  in  the  number  and  richness  of  iin  ru- 
ined pslaces.  baths,  and  pleasure  grounds,*  contains  5000 
inhabilanlH,  only  a  tenth  part  of  its  population  before  the 
conquest.    At  Miaco,  thecuriuiity  of  the  traveller  is  excited 
by  an  enormous  cypress  of  seventy-three   feet  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  consequently,  almost  equal  in  mngnilude  to  the 
famous   Baobab    of   Senegal,    whirh   it    surpasaes    i 
btmnty  of  its  form.f 

"  Bulluck,  p.  210  :  llomb.  K«.  Pol.  IT.  1B4.— Tr. 
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The  intendency  of  Vera  Cru%  embraces  a  strip  of  ma-    book 
ritiroe  districts,  the  lower  part  of  which,  almost  deserted,  ^-^xxr. 
contains  little  else  than  sand  marshes,  placed  under  a  bum-  r~~~ 

^    ^        .  ..•     .1     The  inttn- 

mg  sun.    In  the  province  ut  OuastecOf  we  meet  with  the  dencj  of 
town  of  PanucOf  situated  on  a  navigable  river,  at  the  mouth  ^^^  ^'^^ 
of  which  is  the  port  of  TampicOf  obstructed  like  all  the  rest 
on  that  coast  by  sand  banks. 

In  the  thick  forests  of  Papantla^  on  the  sides  of  the  Pyramid  of 
Cordilleras,  rises  a  pyramid  of  a  still  more  beautiful  form  p^p^'^^^^* 
than  that  of  Teotihuacan  and  Cholula.    It  measures  nine- 
teen and  one-half  yards  in  height,  upon  a  base  of  twenty- 
eight  yards ;  and  is  constructed  of  porphyritic  stones,  very 
regularly  chiselled,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics.* 

The  beautiful  town  of  Vera  Cru%9  the  centre  of  a  Towns. 
wealthy  trade  which,  in  time  of  peace,  Mexico  keeps  up 
with  Europe,  owes  nothing  to  the  kindness  of  nature.  The 
rocks  of  Madrepore,  of  ^hich  it  is  built,  have  been  taken 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  only  water  fit  for 
drinking,  is  collected  in  cisterns.  The  climate  is  hot  and 
unhealthy;  arid  sands  jsurround  the  town,  while,  to  the 
souh,  the  weary  eye  has  nothing  to  rest  on  but  ill-drain* 
ed  marshes.  The  harbour,  which  is  insecure,  and  of  dif- 
ficult access,  is  protected  by  the  fort  of  Saint  Jean  d'  Ulua, 
which  is  built  on  a  rocky  islet  at  immense  expense.  The 
]iopulation,  estimated  at  16,000  inhabitants,  is  often  swept 
away  by  tlie  yellow  fever.  To  enjoy  refreshing  coolness, 
and  all  the  charms  of  nature,  the  rich  inhabitants  often 
repair  to  Xalapa^  a  considerable  town,  situated  on  one 
of  the  terraces  by  which  the  central  plateau  sinks  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  town  has  given  its  name  to  the 
medicinal  root  denominated  Jalap.  The  fortress  of  Pe- 
rote,  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  keys  of  Mexico,  is  situated 
in  the  environs  of  Xalapa.  The  province  of  TahascOf  the  Tabasco. 
most  southern  portion  of  the  intendency  of  Vera  Cruz,  is 
covered   with  forests,  which  produce  dye  woods,  and  rc- 

*'  Marquez,  Monumenti  d'Architettura  Mexicaiia,  tab.  I.     A.  rie  Humbcl'ir 
\  icws  an'l  Monuments,  p.  26.    Essav  on  Mexiro.  H,  34.':. 
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Bound  with  tlio  roar  of  the  Mfxiran  tiger.    In  cultivated 
*  spotst  which  are  but  thin  sown,  maizet  tohacco,  and  |iep| 
~  are  produced. 

■y  The  intcndency  of  Oaxaca,  also  called  Ouaxaca,  after 
'■  an  Indian  town,  contains  tlie  two  ancient  countries  of  the 
Miattcs  and  the  Zapolecs.  This  fertile  and  italubrtous  re- 
gion abounds  in  mulberry  trees,  cultivated  fur  the  sake  at 
the  silk  worm.  A  great  deal  of  sugar,  cotton,  wheat,  co-' 
coa,  and  other  fruits  grow  there;  but  cochineal  is  its  prin-' 
cipal  riches.  Its  granitic  mountains  conceal  mines  of  gold* 
silver,  and  lead,  which,  however,  are  neglected.  Several 
rivei's  hrir>g  down  gold  dust,  which  the  women  are  employ- 
ed in  collecting.  Rock-crystal  is  likewise  met  with.  OuaX' 
aco.  otherwise  denominated  Antequera,  is  a  town  of  44,000 
inhabitants,  situated  in  the  delicious  valley  which  Charles 
the  Fifth  bestowed  on  the  descendants  of  Cortez,  with  tha 
title  of  the  Mnn|uisate  de  Valle.  Very  fine  wool  is  ob- 
tained here,  and  excellent  horses  crowd  its  rich  pastures^ 
which  are  watered  by  a  beautiful  river,  and  refreshed  by 
a  temperate  and  humid  atmosphere.  At  the  mouth  of  tbe 
river  Guaxaca  thej  have  established  a  dock^yard  for  the 
bnilding  of  vessels. 

Tehuanteptc  has  a  harbour  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whiclii 
in  spite  of  its  natural  disadvantages,  derives  importance 
from  being  the  central  depot  between  Mexico  and  Guati- 
mala.  The  ruins  of  edificea  at  Mitla  indicate  a  very  ad- 
'-  vanccd  state  of  civilization.  The  walls  of  the  palace  are 
decorated  with  what  architects  denominate  the  Ortdan 
scroll,  and  labyrinUts  or  meanders,  executed  in  Mosaic 
work,  the  design  of  which  resembles  what  we  see  on  the 
vases  named  Etruscan.  Six  unfinished  columns  of  an 
imposing  magnitude,  that  have  been  found  here,  are  tl 
only  ones  that  have  been  hitherto  discovered  among  tl 
monuments  of  America.* 
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The  peninsula  of  Fucatan,  or  the  Intendency  of  Merida,    book 
is  no  better  known  now  than  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century.  I>^UUT< 
Hernandez  and   Grijalva  found  it  peopled  by  a  civilized 
nation,  who  were  dressed  with  some  degree  of  luxury,  and 
inhabited  houses  built  of  stone.    They  were  possessed  of  Ancient  in 
instruments,  vases,  and  ornaments  made  of  gold.     Some  of  ^^^'^^^ 
these  articles  were  adorned  with  a  species  of  Mosaic  work, 
executed  in  turquois.    Their  TeocaUis  were  bathed  with  the 
blood  of  human  victims.*    The  indigenous  natives  speak 
the  Maya  language. 

The  country,  which  is  very  flat,  is  traversed,  they  say,  Phy«c«Ll 
by  a  chain  of  low  hills;  and  the  climate  is  hot,  but  dry  andtum^^* 
healthy.  This  district  abounds  in  cochineal  and  logwood ; 
in  honey,  wax,  and  cotton,  from  the  latter  of  which  they 
manufacture  a  good  deal  of  printed  cloth.  But  the  dye  wood 
is  the  principal  object  of  their  commerce.  On  the  coasts 
a  considerable  quantity  of  ambergris  is  picked  up.t  The 
shores  of  this  peninsula  are  edg^d,  as  it  were,  with  a  sand 
bank,  which  sinks  with  very  great  regularity  at  the  rate  of 
one  fathom  per  league.^  The  maritime  districts  every- 
where present  a  flat  and  sandy  country.  There  is  only 
one  chain  of  elevated  land,  which  terminates  in  a  promon- 
tory between  Cape  Catoche  and  Cape  Descoiioscida.$  The 
coasts  are  covered  with  the  mangrove  tree,  interwoven  toge- 
ther by  impenetrable  hedges  of  althea  and  bamboo ;  and  the 
soil  is  filled  with  sea  shells.  The  droughts  in  the  flat  conn- 
try  commence  in  February,  and  soon  become  so  general^ 
that  not  a  drop  of  water  is  anywhere  to  be  seen.  Their 
only  resource  is  the  wild  pine,  which,  in  its  thick  and 
spreading  foilage,  preserves  some  moisture ;  and  water  is 
drawn  from  it  by  incision.||  On  the  northern  coast,  at  the 
month  of  the  river  Lagaitos,  at  the  distance  of  400  yards 
from  the  shore,  the  navigator  is  astonished  to  perceive  a 

^  Gomam,  Hittoria  de  las  Indiai,  ch.  51 -54,  ch.  49. 

t  Alcedo,  Diccionario,  at  the  word  Yucatan. 

%  Dampitr,  Voyage,  t.  III.  p.  334.  4  Idem,  p.  214*  ||  Idem,  p.'S^.* 
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BOOK    spring  oC  fre»li  water  rUin;;  up  in  (tic  midst  of  the  sal 
XXKXV.  ^ayp,_     Thpne  springH  are  rallnl  the  Mouths  or  ConU.* 
'  JHerida,  the  capitnl  of  fhn  provinrc.  is  n  town  containiit| 

10,000  pct-Rnns,  inhabitcti  by  a  nnhiltly  whuaiefar  from  b 
I  tng  rirh.     The  town  nf  Campfachtj  rarricH  on  a  little  XnAt 

■with  Ihc  Halt  extracted  from  its  xalt  springs,  aome  rutton 
cloth,  and  logwood.  The  i^^lniid  of  Cos-umel.  or  more  l 
perly  Jcu^emil,  was  releliratod  for  an  oracle,  to  which  tbl 
people  on  the  continent  rcpair-ed  in  ri-unds.  Befrtrc  the  art' 
vnt  of  the  Spaniards,  the  natives  worftliipped  a  noodi 
the  origin  of  which  was  unknown.  It  was  always  iitvoko^ 
to  procure  rain,  the  chief  want  of  this  arid  iHlanil.f 
:ii£U>t>  We  have  distinguished  on  niir  maps,  under  the  name  I 

fticBian.    £^gi\gfi  I'ttcaUin.  that  part  of  the  peninsula  whirli  lies  t 
tlic  floutli  of  the  river  Honda,   anil   of  the  Spanish  militaryi 
post  of  Salamanca.    This  country,  better  watereit  and  mnn 
I  fertile  Ihun  the  rest  of  the  peninNula,  is  tuhahited  by  ind< 

'  pendent  Indians.     The  Eriglish,  houever.  cut  logunnd  ani 

mahogany  there,  and  have  built  the  town  of  Rtdiitt  whld 
ia  the  residence  of  a  titular  luMian  king,  who  reri 
'  commissinn  nf  his  appoiotment  from  the  government  of  Jw 

maiCB,  and  is  installed  by  the  English  garrison.     The  i 
ands  of  Baltati,  Tumif,  aiui  otheiK.  washed  by  (he  singi^f 
l«rly  transparent  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Ilonduroa,  arc  ( 
cupied  by  small  English  rolontes.^ 
IfnKdam        The  name  of  Guatimaia,  or  more  correctly  ^uaiihilenutl- 
DRia.    '    ^"i  "'"t  i^  '"  "'^y*  ^'"^  place  full  nf  trees,  originally  be- 
longetl  to  a  siogle  district.     Tlie  Spaniards  have  applied  it 
to  a  Captain-Generalship,  uhiih  bears  the  title  of  kingdoi 
and  to  line  single  province,  rompreheuded  witlun  this  king^i  I 
dom. 

^rinccof     The  province  of  Guatimaia,   properly  so  railed,  exteniL 
'■""""'"'from  the  confines  of  Guaxaca  to  those  of  Nicaragua,  along  I 


,  KusyonMKko,  ll.p.  yie. 

:  Oomarn,  CroDit 

>  At  Mucva  HUiiDo*,  eli.  l-t  and  15. 
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tiie  Pacific  Ocean.  Tho  climate  in  general  is  hot  and  moist,  booi 
The  plains  are  Tertile,  both  in  American  and  £nro|)ean  fruit  ^^^^ 
of  a  delightful  flavour.  The  maize  produces  SOO  for  one,  -"""~~* 
as  well  as  the  cocoa,  with  which  they  supiil}^  the  whole 
kingdom  of  New  Spain.  Indigo  of  a  superior  quality  is 
produced  there,  and  tlie  annotto  is  cultivated.  The  forests 
with  which  the  mountains  are  covered  gi\e  shelter  and  food 
to  animals  that  are  still  imperfectly  known ;  and  many  non- 
descript shrubs  are  met  with,  from  which  they  distil  valua- 
ble balsams.  Many  ports  on  the  South  Sea  afford  this 
province  great  facility  for  carrying  on  an  advantageous 
commerce  with  Peru,  Terra  Firma,  and  New  Spain.  The 
coasts  abound  with  fish,  but  fishing  is  not  followed  with 
any  considerable  activity.  They  likewise  neglect  their 
silver  mines*  which  are  said  to  be  rich;  but  they  collect  the 
sulphur  that  floats  on  the  surface  of  several  lakes.  The 
whole  province  is  filled  with  volcanoes,  and  exceedingly 
subject  to  earthquakes. 

Guatimala  is  the  capital  both  of  the  province  and  king*  towm. 
dom  of  that  name ;  and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the 
seat  of  a  University.  The  ancient  city  was  destroyed  on 
the  7th  June  1777,  by  one  of  the  most  tremendous  eartli- 
quakes  of  which  we  have  any  record.  From  the  third  of 
June  the  agitated  sea  had  risen  from  its  bed ;  the  two  vol- 
canoes adjacent  to  the  town  appeared  to  boil ;  one  of  them 
shot  out  torrents  of  water,  the  other,  waves  of  blazing  lava. 
On  every  side  the  earth  was  seen  to  gape  in  deep  fissures.  Demuc 
At  length,  after  five  days  of  unutterable  anguish,  the  <^by8s^^^** 
opened,  and  tho  town,  with  all  its  riches,  and  8000  families, 
was  instantly  swallowed  up,  while  torrents  of  mud  and 
sulphur,  rushing  o\er  the  ruins,  obliterated  for  ever  all 
yestlges  of  its  former  existence.  The  npot  is  now  indicated 
by  a  frightful  desert  The  new  city  is  built  at  tho  dis- 
tance of  four  leagues  from  the  site  of  the  old  town.  ^Te 
most  not  omit  noticing  Jimatitlanf  or  the  town  of  letters, 
so  called  in  consequence  ot  the  talent  which  the  Indians, 
its  inhabitants,  displayed  for  carving  hieroglyphics  on  the 
bark  of  trees.    The  district  of  Socomuscop  of  which  the  chief 
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cd  in  every  geographical  work  for  want  of  something  bet*    book 
tcr.    It  is  proper,  however,  to  make  known  their  date.  utxxv 

A  SpaniAh  geograpliical  dictionary  gives  recent  and  cu-  p^^" 
rious  details  respecting  the  pnnince  of  Vera  PaXf  ^hich,on  veraPu 
the  north,  borders  that  of  Yucatan,  and  on  the  west,  Chi- 
apa.*    The  capital  of  Vera  Faz  is  called  Coban.     It  rains 
nine  months  in  the  year  in  tliis  province;  and  the  country  Remarks 
abounds  in  fruit  and  flocks  of  shi'cp.     In  the  forests  very  ^}^  P"^" 
large  trees  are  met  \%ith,  from  which  a  fragrant  odour  is 
diffused,  and  odoriferous  resin  distils.     Different  varieties 
of  gum,  balsam,  incense,  and  dragon*s  blood  are  also  col- 
lected.    Canes  of  a  hunilred  feet  long  are  found,  and  of  sach 
a  thickness,  that  from  one  knot  to  another  twenty -five  pounds 
of  water  are  contained.    The  bees  of  this  region  make  a 
very  liquid  honey,  which,  after  becoming  acid,  is  made  use 
*   of,  they  say,  instead  of  orange  juice.     The  forests  arc  in- 
fested with  wild  animals,  amongst   which   Alcedo  distin- 
guishes the  Tapir  or  Danta.     When  enraged,  the  animal 
shows  his  teeth  like  the  wild  boar,  and,  it  is  asserted,  cuts 
through  the  strongest  tree.j    Its  skin  is  six  fingers  thicks 
and,  when  dried,  resists  every  kind  of  weapon.    Very  large 
bears  are  also  met  with. 

The  province  of  Honduras  is  very  little  known.    It  ex- The  pro- 
tends  from  that  of  Vera  I'az  to  that  of  Nicaragua.    TheH°2^, 
first  Spanish  navigato]*s  perceiving  a  great  number  of  pom- 
pipns  floating  down  the  banks  of  the  river,  called,  it  the 
Coast  of  Hibueras*  that  is  to  say,  the  Coast  of  Pompions. 
The  most  western  part  of  this  province  contains  the  little 
Spanish  towns  of  Comayagtia  and  of  TruxUlo,    The  lat- 
ter of  these  has  been  built  near  a  lake,  where  floating  is-Floatioe 
lands,  covered  with  large  ti*ees,  move  from  place  to  place  at 
the  discretion  of  the  wind.:^    Near  the  river  8ibun  caverns 
have  been  discovered,  or  rather  immense  subterranean  gal- 
leriesy  which  run  under  several  mountains,  and  appear  to 

*  Dictionary  of  Alcedo,  at  the  word  Vera  Paz. 

I  Probably  the  hardest  wood,  in  the  Spanish  original.    £(?. 

t  Oomara,  Historia  dc  las  Tndins,  can.  .W. 


Tiare  been  Iiollnwed  out  by  ancient  currents.*  The  inte- 
'•  rior  of  the  cniintry  is  inliabitpd  by  a  snvngo  Ritd  frrocious 
""nation,  the  Mosqmto- Sambos.  The  rnHSts,  es|>rriKlly  near 
Cope  Oracias  a  IHoa,  arc  "uriiiiici!  by  attothcr  tribe  of  In- 
dians uhom  the  English  navigatorH  (leniiinlnute  the  Coast 
Moaqnitofs.  This  a|i|)<'lliitiiin  (irigiMHlcH  in  Ihe  insupport- 
able cliMuI  iif  iiiii-q<iitoPs,  or  stinging  Bien.  that  here  tor- 
tnent  tliP  wntrherl  inhnbitantN. and  coimjh-I  them  In  |>a8Sone 
'  part  or  the  yeiir  in  bo.>ls  on  the  i-iver.  The  Mosquito  In- 
dians of  tlie  roast,  a  tribe  goirrned  by  ariNlitcratic  cbieb, 
do  not  rerloin  more  than  iirtecn  iiunilivd  warriors.  W« 
are  unnr<|uaiotrd  nilh  their  notions  of  religion;  but.  ac- 
cording to  the  older  voyagers,  they  divided  the  year  into 
eighteen  inonllis  and  tN^enty  diiyx,  and  they  lermed  the 
months)  loalar,  that  is  to  say,  a  innteable  thing,— a  very 
remarkable  denomination,  bccaitsc  it  eiidrntly  approaches 
the  wort)  lul.  by  which  the  anrieni  Srandinatians  desig- 
nated the  feast  that  terminiited  the  year, — a  term  appa- 
rently analogous  with  vheel  or  cycle.  Similar  divisions  of 
the  year  into  etgliteen  months  prevailed  among  the  Aztecs 
of  Mexicot  Rach  month  ronsintcd  of  tuenly  days,  and 
five  romplimenfary  days  were  added  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
which  was  drnomiiiateil  Cempohiatilhuitl,  from  eempoku- 
ttlli,  twenty,  and  ilhuiil,  feHiivHl.  Tin-  razii|ue  of  these 
Mosquitoes  who  inhabit  the  coast  between  Bhirk  River  and 
Cape  Gracios  a  Dins.t  lately  sold  nr  tranHfeired  that  terri- 
tory to  a  person  ol'  tlie  name  of  Gt-egor  MurGregor.  wlio 
had  attained  some  notoriety  in  the  lute  Columliinn  struggle  . 
for  liberty.  His  fieble  altemptn  at  colonising  this  drrary-J 
region  have  ended  in  disapp<iinlnicnl,  and  in  the  total  i-ainl 
of  the  settlers,  many  of  whom  sunk  under  the  combinadi| 
efTerts  of  climate  and  the  horrors  of  despair.  At 
the   English    keep  up  establishments,  which   render  th* 


masters  of  the  t 


1800  and  1801.  the  S|iania 


attacked  ibeHC  posts,  but  found  them  too  well  defended  aod'i 
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too  well  sapplied  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  as  they  had  vain-  book 
ly  flattered  themselves.  It  is  to  the  unfortunate  Colonel  i^**' 
Despard,  and  to  the  great  Nelson,  that  England  is  indebt- 
ed  for  the  systematic  arrangement  which  is  established  in 
these  little  colonies.  In  1769  they  ex|M>rted  800,000  feet  of 
mahogany,  200,000  lbs.  of  sarsaparilla,  and  10,000  lbs.  of 
tortoise  shell,  besides  tig(*r  and  deer  skins. 

The  province  of  S^caragua  \»ould  deserve,  for  itself  Province 
alone,  a  more  extended  topograpliiral  account  than  we  can  '^^^^ 
devote  to  all  Mexico  together:  but  when  recent  and  au- 
thentic materials  are  wanting,  a  judicious  criticism  would 
never  think  of  idly  re|>eating  all  the  details  that  are  met 
with  in  the  ancient  narratives.  The  elevation  and  direc- 
tion of  the  mountains,  in  this  part  of  the  Mexican  isthmusy 
are  still  very  little  known.  According  to  the  respectable 
testimony  of  Gomara,*  and  almost  all  the  accounts  and 
ma|)8  that  have  been  published,  the  great  lake  of  Nicara-  ^^^^t  of 
gua,  covered  with  beautiful  and  populous  islands*— amongst  *^*^^ 
which  only  one  contains  a  volcano,  named  Onto,  that  always 
continues  burning — has  no  outlet  towards  the  South  Sea; 
all  its  waters  descending  by  the  ri\er  St.  John,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  North  or  Atlantic  Sea.  I'his  river^  the 
scene  of  Nelson's  earliest  exploits,  forms  about  thirty  in- 
considerable falls  before  it  reaches  the  marshy  shores  of  the 
sea,  where  a  pestilential  air,  and  Indians,  distinguished  alike 
for  their  perfidy  of  character,  and  the  feriK-ity  of  their  dis- 
position, fill  the  most  intrepid  navigators  with  alarm.|  The 
lake,  then,  is  situated  on  a  plateau,  but  at  what  elevation  ? 
'^Tlie  coast  of  Nicoya/'  says  Dampier,^  **iB  low,  and  co- 
vered with  shrubs.  To  reach  San  Leon  de  Nicaragua  one 
most  walk  twenty  miles  across  a  flat  country,  covered  with 
mangroves,  pasture  land,  and  plantations  of  the  sugar 
cane."  Tliese  remarks  of  a  judicious  observer  appear  to 
indicate  that  there  ia  no  considerable  chain  of  mountains 
between  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.^ 

*  Gomara,  Historia  M  las  liuUas,  cii.  vlui.  t  MS.  Notes  of  M.  Dubro-, 

;'    liampiur,  \'oyagr.  I.  p.  231-2.TJ  *  See  nape  Wn,  abovr. 


Tlie  physical  geogrH]iliy  of  this  country  ia  uiKjuestioii&bljr 
■  posBCHScd  of  great  iiilerest.  anil  jet  it  ia  totallj  nrglerteil. 
Amniig  the  immrrous  vnlranops  of  Itiis  roiititry,  that  of 
Masaya,  three  leagues  iCa^tiiiaii.)  from  Graiiatla.  and  tea 
from  Leon,  a|>|H-Hr4  In  be  the  initHt  roiiHiderable.  Ita 
crater,  whirh  in  hulf  a  lengiie  in  riiTiimrri-eiin-,  and  350 
fathoms  in  depth,  ejeets  neitlier  rinderH  nor  Hmoke.  Th© 
mutter,  whirh  \s  (lerpetiiiilly  bolting  uilhin  it,  difTiDtes  so 
inlenHe  a  liglit  througii  the  air  Ibut  it  i»  viHible  at  tlie  dis- 
tance of  twenty  leagues.  So  miirh,  in  fact,  does  it  rewiu- 
bicgoldin  a  state  nf  ruNion,  that  the  first  Spaniards  artu- 
ally  HuppoReil  it  to  be  this  metal,  the  object  of  their  atixioua 
search;  anil  stiniulateci  by  their  avaricious  temerity,  vainly 
attempted  to  seize,  with  iron  liouks,  some  of  this  very  sin- 
gular lava.* 

No  mines  have  as  yet  been  discovered  in  the  province  «f 
Nicaragua;  but  it  is  fcrlile  in  every  description  of  fruity 
and  abounds  in  large  and  small  cattle,  especially  in  muln 
and  burses.  They  aNo  carry  on  a  great  trade  in  cotton, 
honey,  wax.  aniHe-Hoed,  su^ar,  cocliineal,  cocoa,  salt,  fiali, 
amber,  turpentine,  and  petroleum,  together  with  different 
balsams  and  mnlicinal  ilrug'i.  The  palm  trees  grow  to  a 
colossal  size.  Leon,  (he  capital,  is  situated  on  the  margin 
of  a  lake,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Nicaragua.  Its  in- 
habitants, rich,  voluptuous,  and  indolent,  derive  but  littl» 
advantage  from  the  mrellcnt  purl  of  Realejo,  formed  by  a 
bay  of  tlir  south  sea.  The  town  of  J^icaragtM,  not  far  from 
tho  gulf  of  Papagnio ;  that  of  Oranada,  on  the  lake  of  Nica- 
ragua; and  that  "f  Xeres,  near  the  gulf  tt(  Fan seca.  covered 
with  wooded  islands,  have  the  reputation  of  being  consider- 
able  townu;  but  nehavc  no  recent  and  authentic  descriptioa 
of  tlieni. 
IS  The  indigenous  natives  of  Nicaragua  speak  five  diflTer? 
ent  languages.  The  Chorotec,  se«ma  to  he  that  of  thtt 
•  principal  indigenous  tribe.  It  bears  no  kind  of  affinitj 
with    tho   Aztec  or    Mexican,   which    had    been   rendered 
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'^reviuitsly  to  tlio  arrivnl  of  tfio  Spaniards,  hy  llie  book 
invasion  of  an  Aztcr  colony.  Theso  new  cmnrrs  ahinr.  !■!"'*''• 
were  |ios8PsseiI  of  hooks,  ciim|ioseil  of  paper  and  parch- 
mont,  in  uhirli  iUey  ]>iiint(-il.  in  IiieMglj'phicfll  figures, 
ilieip  sarred  rites,  anil  the  piiliticiil  events  of  their  i^ountry. 
It  would  appear  thut  tlii^  Cliorutecs  diil  nut  iinilcrstantl 
writing.  They  pcrkoneil  ciglitoen  months,  ami  an  equal 
number  of  gruat  festivals.  'I'licir  idols  different  from 
those  nf  the  Aztrrs,  were,  nevertheless,  lionnurcd  by 
nn  equally  sanguinary  vtorship  with  that  of  Mrxico;  and 
they  even  ate  a  part  of  Ihe  flesh  of  the  women,  children, 
.niid  slaves  who  had  been  iminnlateil  by  their  priests.  Al- 
thotigb  liable  to  be  ofTeri'il  in  saci'lfira,  their  women  excr- 
ciaediCreHt  powri.*  The  Spaniards,  on  their  arrival,  dis- 
covered palares  and  spncioiin  leinplr);,  sttrroundod  by  com- 
moillous  maoFiions  fur  the  nobility;  but  the  common  people 
lived  in  a  state  of  great  misery,  and,  in  many  plares,  bad 
actually  no  other  shelter  than  a  kind  of  nest,  fixed  upon 
trees.  Laws,  or  unwritten  cnstums,  re|;ulHted  the  punish- 
ment for  theft  and  adultery,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  lands. 
The  warriurs  shaved  their  head,  witli  the  exception  of  one 
single  tuft  thai  was  left  growing  upon  the  top.  Their 
goldsmitlis  worked  with  dexterity  in  painter's  gold.  The 
art  of  medicine  was  excn-ised  by  old  women;  who  took 
into  tlieir  mouth  the  decoction  of  ceHiiin  herbs,  and  blew  it 
through  a  piece  of  sugar  cane  into  the  patient's  mouth. 
¥onng  married  women  were  often  yielded  up  to  the  noble- 
men or  Caciques  befnre  tlie  consummation  of  the  marriage; 
and  the  husband  considered  himself  hoiiourc<l  by  this  gro- 
velling sacrifice.^ 

The  pnivinci'  of  Coitn  Rica  contains  no  mines,  and  P""'' 
hence  it  h-.ts  been  *;aid  that  this  name  has  been  ironically 
applied  to  it ;  but  its  extensive  furcsts  of  building  timhert 
its  rich  pastures,  and  picturesque  Hrencry,  HlTord  abundant 
reasons  for  this  Hp|>ellaliiin.  Cattle,  and  especially  bogs, 
I  hero  to  an  extraordinary  degree.     In  the  GiitJ  of 
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BOOK    Salinas  the  muscle  yielding  purple  is  caught.     Carlliago, 
Lxxw.  ^  flourishing  town,  situated  in  the  interior,  is  the  capital  of 
this  province. 

In  a  gulf  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  wo  meet  with  the  town 
of  Jncoyan  inhabited  by  carpenters,  where  vessels  are  built 
and  refitted.  There  likewise  they  manufacture  what  arc 
called  cloths  of  Segovia. 
V  '.gua.  The  province  of  Veragiia  is  still  le«s  known  than  the 
preceding.  This  little  country,  which  appears  at  one 
time  to  have  formed  part  of  the  general  government  of 
Guatimala,  and,  at  another,  that  of  Terra  Firma,  is  cover- 
ed with  mountains,  forests,  and  pasture  ground.  It  is  also 
said  that  silver  mines  exist  there;  but  they  are  either  not 
worked  at  all,  or  with  very  little  exertion.  San  Sago  is 
the  capital.  The  descendants  of  Columbus,  in  the  female 
line^  bear  the  title  of  Dukes  of  Yeragua. 


add 
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i  HE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED* 


General  Physical  Descnption  of  Spanish  South  America. 


We  now  enter  upon  the  richest  and  moHt  fertile,  the  heal-    book 
thiesty  the  most  pictuiTsque,  and  excepting  Africat  the  mo8ti<xxxvi 
extensive  peninsula  of  the  world.     While  gratitude  would  " 

assign  to  the  northern  division  of  the  western  continent  the  g^„^j| 
name  of  Columbia^  the  division  now  under  consideration,  America. 
which  has  received  the  name  of  South  America,  would  with 
more  propriety  and  justice  be  called  briefly  Jimerica.  Ac- 
coi*ding  to  geographical  writers,  this  vast  peninsula  contains 
a  surface  of  95,000  square  leagues,  of  twenty-five  to  an 
equatorial  degree.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  this  expanse  of 
country  is  contained  in  the  Torrid  Zime.  Its  greatest 
breadth  is  between  Cape  SL  AugusHnf  or  Cape  St.  RcMjue, 
in  tlie  Brazils,  and  Cape  BlanCn  in  Peru,  a  distance  of  1600 
leagues.  The  length  of  this  peninsula  ought  to  be  calcu- 
lated from  point  Gallianas,  near  Cape  Vela,  in  Terra  Fir- 
ma,  in  12**  of  north  latitude,  to  Cape  Froward,  in  Pata- 
gonia, in  54*"  south  latitude;  wliich^  in  that  case,  would 
give  it  an  extent  of  1630  leagues;  but  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  reaching  fifty  leagues  farther  south,  to  Cape 
Horn,  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  56"  of  latitude;  for  the 
islands  which  compose  Terra  del  Fuego  arc  closely  at- 
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taclied  to  America,  and  in  looking  at  the  torrc.itrial  gliAc  ' 
•  tlie  pyo  ran  scairely  pcrcriie  ttic  distinction. 
" .  Tlie  phyiical  g<>ogi-H|ilij'  of  tins  gi-eat  ppninKula  prracnts 
so  mufii  simplirity  in  its  general  rliararter.  tbat  it  is  per- 
fectly easy  to  rnmpreheiid  its  rmliviilual  fpalures.  A  pla- 
teau, in  general,  rlevutctl  12,000  feet,  and  crowned  by  chains 
and  pcalis  of  inHtilntrd  muiintains.  forms  the  whole  western 
region  of  South  America.  To  the  east  of  this  tract  of  high 
land,  there  is  an  expanse  of  country  two  or  three  times 
hmader,  compnsed  of  mar^ihy  or  sandy  plains,  furrowed  by 
three  immense  rivers,  and  by  nuincious  streams;  and  Ktill 
farther  to  the  east  rises  another  high  land,  less  elevated,  and 
of  less  extent  than  the  western  plateau ;  and  these  three  con- 
stitute the  whole  of  the  South  American  peninsula.  The 
Spaniards  occupy,  or  claim  tJie  western  table  land,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  plains;  the  Portuguese  jmssess  tiie  table 
land  on  the  eastern  side.  With  the  exception  of  the  great 
rivers  which  traverse  extensive  territories,  the  general  phy- 
sical description  of  South  America  may  be  arranged  under 
its  two  great  pulitiral  divisions. 

The  majestic  rivers  Df  South  America  leave  far  behind 

'~  them  those  of  the  old  world,  both  by  the  length  of  their 

'   course  and   the  great  breadth  of  their  beds.    Tlie  sujicrb 

.  Amazon  claims  the  first  rank.     This  river  is  formed  in  tbo 

Andes  by  the  union  of  several  branches,  which  themselves 

are  considerable  rivers.     According  to  la  Condamine,*  the 

Veayal  is  tbe  principal  one;  anil  indeed  it  is  the  Ucayal,  or 

one  of   its  branches,  wbich  all   the  ancient  historians  of 

Pcni  have  considered  as  the  principal  river  nf  this  region.l 

But  this  stream  is  itself  formed  of  two  rivers ;  tiie  one  is 

the  ancient  vVoranan  or  Pari,  \v)iich  takes  its  rise  in  tlie 

lake  Chincay.  to  tbe  norih-east  of  the  city  of  Lima,  and 

makc«  a  long  circuit  in  the  Andes  before  it  joins  the  Apn- 

rimac  which,  according  to  tbe  maps  of  Cruz  d*01mC' 
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dilla^  appears  to  be  the  principal  branch  of  the  Ucayal ;  the  boos 
other  comes  from  the  environs  of  the  lake  Titicaca.  Its  i-xxx^ 
source  is  in  the  Andes,  to  the  north-east  of  the  town  of  Arc- 
qnipa.  The  Ucayal,  both  under  the  latter  name  and  that 
of  the  Apurimac,  traverses  mountain  ranges  almost  inac- 
cessible,  deserted  forests,  and  vast  solitudes,  where^  no 
doubt,  it  winds  its  course  amidst  ]»icturesque  beauties, 
which  await  anotlier  La  Condamino  to  describe  them. 
Nevertheless,  according  to  the  assertions  of  the  Fathers 
Girbal  and  Rodriguez-Tena,  tlie  Apurimac  receives  the 
river  BenU  which  rises  to  the  soutli  of  the  town  of  La  Paz, 
sixty  leagues  farther  than  the  sources  of  the  Apurimac* 
It  is  probable  that  this  large  river  will  at  last  be  discovered 
to  be  the  principal  branch  of  a  system  of  streams,  as  vast 
as  it  is  complicated.  It  is  still  possible,  however,  that  the 
Beni  only  communicates  with  the  Apurimac  by  means  of  a 
branch  similar  to  the  Cassiquiari. 

The  other  principal  branch  of  tlie  Amazon  is  the  stream  Tbehigli 
which  flows  fi*om  the  lake  Lauricoclui^  a  lake  situated  very  Moranor 
near  the  source  of  the  ancient  Maranon,  or  of  the  lake 
Chincay.  The  river  Lauricocha  is  called  the  new  or  the 
High  Maranon.  It  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  the  princi- 
pal branch  of  the  Amazon,  although,  in  reality,  this  rank 
belongs  to  the  Ucayal.  The  higher  Maranon  becomes 
navigable  near  the  town  of  Jaen,  where  it  flows  through 
one  of  those  majestic  narrows,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
^ebrada.  Two  very  lofty  precipices  of  rock,  which  exact- 
ly correspond  with  one  another,  leave  between  them  a  nar- 
row ravine,  where,  fi*om  a  breadth  of  350  fathoms,  the 
river  is  reduced  to  twenty-five,  without,  however,  its  cur- 
rent becoming  more  rapid. 

From  San  Joaquin  d'Omaguas,  the  Ucayal  and  tlio 
higher  Maranon  roll  their  united  waves  across  an  immense 
plain,  to  which,  from  every  side,  other  streams  bring  down 

their  tributary   waters.      The    Napo,    Yupura,    1*"'**"'«*»  {Jjbuta?* 
Cuchivara,  Tutay,  and  Puruz,  would,  in   any  other  partstream^. 

■    1*ravc'«  of  rl.r  Kaihrr  Cirbi^  jn  »ho  Mcrrnrio  TcriiO*  ■ 
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BOOK    of  the  worlds  bo  looked  upon  as  considerable  rivers.    Uei-e^ 

[•XXXVI.  iiowevcr,  they  belong  merely  to  the  third  or  fourth  rank. 

■"'—■""  The  Rio  JSTegro^  v^hich  comes  from  Terra  Firma,  and  which 

merits  the  name  of  a  great  river,  is  swallowed  up  in  the 

vast  current  of  the  Amazon. 

As  far  as  the  confluence  of  tlie  liio  Mgro  and  the  Ama- 
zon, the  Poiiuguese  term  this  latter  river  Rio  des  Solimoens 
or  the  fish  river.  It  is  not  till  afterwards  that  it  is  called 
the  Amazon,  to  which  many  authors,  in  imitation  of  the 
Spaniards,  substitute  the  denomination  of  Maranon  or  Ord- 
lana;^  but  the  poetical  name  of  Amazon  appears  to  us  at 
once  more  harmonious,  and  more  exempt  from  useless  dis- 
cussion. It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that,  in  adopting  this 
name,  we  do  not  admit  the  historical  truth  of  certain  exag- 
gerated stories,  in  which  the  bravery  of  a  band  of  women 
gave  occasion  for  the  revival  of  fictions  equally  extravagant 
as  those  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the  existence  of  a  nation 
of  Amazons. 
ji^Q  The  ^MadeirOf  or  tlie  river  of  the  woods,  is  the  greatest 

Madeira,  of  all  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Amazon.  It  is  in  some 
measure  a  principal  branch  of  that  river.  It  comes  from 
as  great  a  distance  as  the  Ucayal ;  being  formed  by  the 
union  ot  the  Mamore,  of  which  the  chief  branch,  called  the 
Quapikif  takes  its  rise  in  Cochabamba^  and  from*  the  river 
of  the  ChiquitoR,  denominated  the  river  of  Santa  J^adelena 
or  Guapore. 
River  of  Th^  great  rivers  Topayos  and  Xingu  couie  from  the  same 
Para.  quarter  as  the  Madeira.  They  empty  tliemselvcs  into  the 
Amazon.  But  as  for  the  Tocantinsov  Para,  which  receives' 
the  .'Iragiiay^  \>e  ought  to  look  upon  its  mouth  as  an  inde- 
pendent outlet,  although  united  to  the  Amaz(m  by  a  branch 
of  communiration. 

The  breadth  of  the  Amazon  varies  from  half  a  league  to 
a  league  towards  the  termination  of  its  course.  Its  depth 
exceeds  100  fathoms.  But  fi'om  its  conlhiencc  with  the 
\iiigu,  and  near  its  mouth,  it  resembles  the  sea,  and  the 

I  .1    rl*  'I    I'.it'r-'':  <li|ii:jl  in  'li»»  \f*»ii  Ui  it*  lV|ij,iii". 
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eye  can  scarcely  fliscern  at  the  same  moment  both  its  banks,    boos 
The  tide  is  still  felt  at  the  ilistanc  e  of  250  leagues  from  the  i-xxx^ 
sea.     M»  it  la  Condamine  imagines  that  the  swell  is  oc-  """""^ 
casioned  by  the  tide  of  the  preceding  day,  which  is  pro- 
pagated up  the  river.*"     Near  its  mouth  there  is  a  dread- 
ful struggle  between  the  water  of  the  river,  which  has  a 
constant  tendency  t(»  flow  into  the  sea,  and  the   waves  of 
the   ocean,  which   press  forward  to  enter  the  bed  of  the 
river.     We  have  already  sketched  a  description  of  it. 

The  second  rank  unquestionably  belongs  .to  that  river  The  Rio 
which  the  Spaniards  denominate  Rio  de  la  Plaia^  or  the****^*^* 
river  of  Silver,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  several 
great  stream*^,  among  which  the  Parana  is  regarded  as  the 
chief  branch.  Indeed  the  natives  themselves  give  this 
name  to  the  whole  river;  the  term  la  Plata  being  derived 
from  the  Spaniards.  The  Parana  takes  its  rise  in  the  en- 
virons of  Villa  del  Carmen,  to  the  north  of  Rio  Janeiro^ 
and  is  increased  by  a  multitude  of  tributary  streams,  in  the 
mountainous  country  through  which  it  flows.  What  is  called 
the  great  cataract  of  the  Parana,  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Guayra,  is  a  long  rapids  where  the  river,  for  an  extent  of 
twelve  leagues,  rushes  through  rocky  precipices,  rent 
into  the  most  frightful  cliasms.f  When  it  has  readied  The 
the  great  plains,  the  Parana  receives,  from  the  north,  the  "°^"" 
Paragnaiff  a  very  considerable  river,  which  takes  its  rise 
on  the  plateau  called  Campos  Paresis^  and,  by  overflowing 
its  banks  in  the  rainy  season,  forms  the  great  lake  XarayeSf 
which  consequently  has  only  a  temporary  existence.  The 
Paraguayt  before  it  unites  itself  to  the  Parana,  receives 
the  Pilcomayo,  a  great  river,  which  comes  from  the  en- 
virons of  Potosiy  and  serves  for  the  na\  igation  of  the  in- 
terior, and  the  conveyance  of  articles  connected  with  the 
mines.:|:  The  river  la  Plata  likewise  receives  the  Verinejo 
and  Salado,  in  the  direction  of  the  Andes  anfl  tite  Uraguay, 
on^tlie  side  of  the  Brazils.     Its  majestic  course  is  full  as 

'   La  Condamine,  Relation,  etc.  p.  \T2.     t   Dobii/.hoi'i'r,  dp  Abiponibiis,  '2{iG. 
\  It  is  navigable  to  sloops,  without  intcriupticm.  frnm  b.t.  1(>    ':.     I>i:irVM<. 
■  id^e's  Vova^o  to  ^niith  Aineri»:a.  H.  .'. 
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broAil  Hs  that  of  tlic  Amazon ;  and  its  immense  openiifi 
'  fltiglit  even  bp  rnitsiilpiTil  as  a  gulf;  for  it  iiliitgst  equab 
~tlie  Bi-itisli  chunripl  in  breadtlt. 

As   tlip  iIiimI  great  riTcr  of  South   Amrri 
next  pituin(-r-ati'  the  Uronoka ;  but  it  is  far  from  rqualliv 
thp   two  nlliiTN,   cither  in   the  length   of  Us  courHC  «r  l" 
breailth  of  its  stream.     Anonling  to  la  Cmn  d'OtmedlU 
it  mes  in  the  little  lake  of  Vpava  in  5°  5'   north  latitudl 
From  thence,  by  a  bend  of  a  spiral  form,  it  enters  tlio  Id 
Parima,  the  rxistenre  of  which   has   br«n  nscertiiined  1 
Don  Solano,  governor  of  Caraccas;  but  whicli.  after  alli 
owe»    its   origin    perhapst   tu   the    temporary   overllowin, 
of  the  rivpr.     If  the  country    were  a  plain,  we  Nhould  con 
pare  the  lake  t'arima  with  that  of  Xarayes ;  but  as  it  is  fl 
leaHt  a  hltly  rmintry,  we  imagine  that  this  fainouK  lake  i 
sembles  the  great  anil  almost  permanent  inundation  wbicli* 
is  formed  by  the  Bed   Riier  in  LimlMJann.*     After  issuing 
from  this  Inkc  by  two  mouths,  as  is  asserted,  it  receives 
the  Guyavari  and  s(>vcral  other  rivers,  and  falh  into  tbo 
ocean  acniss  a  large  drlla,  after  a  course  of  270,  or,  at  ti 
very  most,    SUO    leagues.      Nevertheless,    at  its  cstuaiT' I 
It  has  the  appearance  of  n  boundless  lake,  and  fur  a  g 
extent  its  fresh  waters  cover  the  ocean.     "Itsgreen-c 
atired  stream,  and  its   waves  dashing  over  rocks 
white  foam,  are  strongly  contrasted  with  the  deep  blu4 
tlic  sea,  which  is  separated  from  them  by  a  strongly  mar) 

The  stream  formed  by  the  Oronoko,  between  the  cm 
iient  of  Soiilli   AmeririL  and  the  island  of  'I'rinid 
very  strnng,  that  vrsscls,  even  when  favoured   by  t  I 
breeze  from  the  west,  can  scarrely  overmroe  it.     This  9 
tary  and   dreadful  place  Is   called    the  JUelanch^t/  i 
the  entrance  to  which  is  formed  by   the   Drugi 
There,   in  the    midst  of  furious    waves,  cnori 
raise  tbotr  isolated  heads,  the  remains,  says  M 


■  titc  tlie  Mnp  of  LiOuIii: 
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boldty  of  that  ancient  dyke  which  formerly  joined  the  is-    BOOi 
land  of  Trinidad  to  the  coast  of  Paria.    It  was  at  the  as-  ^^^^^^^^ 
pect  of  thefse  places  that  Columbus  was  convinced,  for  the       '  " 
first  time,  of  the  existence  of  the  continent  of  America.    '*  So 
prodigious  a  body  of  fresh  water^^'  thus  reasoned  that  ex- 
cellent observer  of  nature,  **  could  not  possibly  have  been 
accumulated,  except  by  a  river  of  very  lengthened  course. 
The  land,  therefore,  which  affords  this  water  must  be  a  ' 
continent,  and  not  an  island ;"  but,  unacquainted  with  the 
general  resemblance  that  exists  between  all  the  productions 
of  the  proper  climate  of  the  palm  tree,  Columbus  imagined 
that  the  new  continent  was  a  continuation  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia.    The  refreshing  mildness  of  the  evening  air, 
the  etherial  clearness  of  the  sky,  the  balsamic  fragrance  of 
the  flowers  wafted  to  him  by  the  land  breeze,  all  combined 
to  make  him  suppose  that  he  could  not  be  far  distant  from 
the  garden  of  Eden,  the  sacred  residence  of  our  first  parents. 
The  Oronoko  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  of  the  four  rivers 
which,  according  to  the  sacred  writings,  issued  from  the 
terrentrial  paradise  to  water  and  divide  the  earth. 

There  are  several  cataracts  on  the  Oronoko,  amongst  Cataract 
which   M.  de  Humboldt  has  distinguished  those  of  «^!f-^o^^ 
pures  and  Jistures.    Neither  of  them  is  of  any  gi*eat  ele- 
vation, and  both  owe  their  existence  to  an  archipelago  of 
little  islands  and  rocks.    These  rapids  or  raudalSf  as  the 
Spaniards  call  them,  present  an  extremely  picturesque  ap- 
pearance.   **  When  the  traveller  descends  from  the  village 
of  Maypures  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  after  clearing  the 
rock  of  Manimi  he  enjoys  a  truly  astonishing  prospect* 
At  once  a  sheet  of  foam  stretches  out  before  him  to  fully 
a  mile  in  extent    Masses  of  rock,  of  an  iron  black  colour^ 
rear  their  rugged  fronts,  like  towers,  out  of  this  misty 
cloud.      Every   island,  every  rock,    is  ornamented   with 
luxuriant   trees,    closely    grouped    together*      A    thick 
smoke  constantly  hangs  suspended  over  the  water;  and 
through  this  foggy  vapour,  which  rises  from  the  foam, 
shoot  up  the  tops  of  lofty  palm  trees.     As  soon  as  the 
VOL.  y.  46 
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BOOK  burning  vnyn  of  the  sotting  »(in  mingle  willi  this  humid 
**"*"•  clouil,  the  optical  (ihenomcnn  which  me  ]ii-ailured.  actiialljr. 
"  give  an  aii-  of  cnriiantmcnt  to  the  scene.     The  c'lloui-ed' 

arches  mirrcssively  (ippear  anil  ilisapipcar,  and  tlieip  image 
inccHflanliy  hovers  before  the  eje  at  the  mercy  of  the  nind. 
Biiring  llie  long  season  of  (lie  rains,  the  mnrmiiring  watera 
have  uccumnlated  little  inlands  ol  vegetable  earth  i-nund  the 
I  naked  rock)i.     Adorned  uitli  the  Vrosera,  the  Jtinwaa,  vi'itW 

its  fulingc  uf  silver  uliite,  and  a  multitude  uf  other  |iUnt9» 
thesB  form  beds  of  flowci-s  in  llie  midst  of  frowning  rocks." 
The  communications  whicli  exist  between  the  Oronoko 
and  the  .Amazon  conHtltolu  niic  of  the  most  astonishing 
phenomena  of  physical  geography.  Tlio  I'urtugurse  made 
tilts  fact  known  to  the  world  above  iifty  years  ago,-  but 
the  systematic  geograpliies  leagued  together  to  proic  that 
anch  conjonclionn  of  rt\ers  were  impossible.  In  Itie  pre- 
sent day  we  no  lunger  stand  in  need  of  either  analngioH  or 
criiical  reasoning.  M.  de  Humboldt  has  natigatcd  botlt. 
these  rivers,  and  has  csamined  tliis  singular  arrangement 
of  the  land.  It  is  now  certain  tlinl  the  Di-onuko  and  tho 
Rio  Negro  flow  along  a  plateau,  which,  at  this  part,  ha.s  no 
actual  declivity;  a  valley  tlien  oecui's;  their  wafers  flow 
,  into  it.  and  they  are  united,  and  tlitis  form  the  celebrated 

l^branrbQasiijuiare,  by  means  of  which  MM.  Humboldt  and  Bon- 
pland  pawied  from  the  Riu  Nt'gro  into  tho  Oronoko.  It  Js 
believed  that  there  are  still  other  comuninicatians  between 
the  Rio  Negro  and  the  ditferent  tributary  streams  of  tlia 
Amazon.  The  lake  Fai-ima,  if  it  haie  only  a  temporary 
existence,  may  very  ponsihly  empty  itself  botli  by  the  Oro- 
noko and  by  the  Wliite  River  or  Farima,  which  flows  into 
the  Amazon. 

Allhougl)  in  other  rcspect'i  so  well  watered,  South 
America  contains  several  rivers  and  streams  which  havo  no 
'outlet.  Sucit  is  the  lake  Tilicuca,  which,  it  is  true,  dis- 
charges itself  intn  what  is  called  tho  lakes  das  Jidlagasi 
but  neither  one  nor  tho  oilier  of  these  lakes  empties  itself 
into  tho   son.      In    Tucuman,    and   to   tho   south-weiit  of 
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Buenos  Ayrcs  tliei-e  is  an  immense  plain,  which  is  com-   b<>ok 
pletely  horizontal,  and  is  furrowed  by  currents  of  water,  ^'^^^^ 
and  chains  of  little  lakes,  that  gradually  loose  themselves  in 
the  sands  or  in  lagoons. 

Such  are  tlie  grand  details  of  tlie  hydrography  of  South 
America.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  An- 
des, a  chain  of  mountains,  the  whole  of  which  is  comprised 
in  the  Spanish  portion  of  this  vast  continent. 

The  Andes,  which  derive  their  name  from  the  Peruvian  The  And 
word  aniu  signifying  copprr,  and  originally  applied  to  a 
chain  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuzco,  form  a  long  rampart  as  it 
were,  extending  from  north  to  south,  and  crowned  by  other 
chains  of  mountains,  which  sometimes  run  along  the  same 
line  as  the  great  chain,  at  others,  are  placed  in  a  transverse 
or  oblique  direction,  inclosing  valleys  or  extending  into  pla- 
teaus. 

This  high  land  follows  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  General 
along  the  whole  extent  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  is  very  seldom**"**^**** 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  the  sea.  Narrow 
towards  its  southern  extremity,  it  all  at  once  becomes  broad- 
er to  the  north  of  Chili.  NearPotosi  and  the  lake  Titica- 
ca  it  attains  its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  sixty  leagues. 
Near  Quito,  under  the  equator,  we  meet  with  the  loftiest 
summits  of  this  chain,  which,  in  fact,  constitute  the  most  ele- 
vated mountains  that  have  yet  been  measured  on  the  terres- 
trial globe.  At  Popayan  this  great  dyke  or  high  land  ter- 
minates and  divides  into  several  chains.  Two  of  these  are 
the  most  remarkable ;  one  being  extremely  low  and  short 
towards  the  isthmus,  of  which  it  forms  the  spine ;  the  other 
approaching  the  Caribbean  sea,  following  its  course,  and 
even  appearing  by  a  little  submarine  chain,  is  continued  as 
far  as  the  island  of  'IVinidad. 

Let  as  now  consider  the  different  parts  of  tliis  vast  sys- 
tem* Fi*om  the  impossibility  of  giving  a  complete  methodi- 
cal description,  we  shall  travel  with  MM.  A.  de  Humboldt, 
la  Condamine,  Bouguer,  and  Helm. 

Tbe  chain  which  borders  the  north-coast  of  Terra  Firma,  Chain 
has,  generally  speaking,  an  elevation  of  3600  or  4800  feetc^s. 
aboTe  the  sea,  and  the  plains  which  extend  to  their  base. 


froin  600  tr>  1560  feet ;  but  tlierc   arc  isolated  summitR  tl) 
'•  shoot  up  to  a  very  great  lu'igtit.     TliP  Siara  ^n'oda 
~Merida  lias  an  elevalion  of  14,100  feel,  and  llie  StUa 
Caraccas,  13.B96  feet.     Tliese  peaks  are  coipppcI  with  per-' 
petiial  nnou  ;  boiling  mutter  o[ten  JHi^ues  frnni  tlie-n  In  tor- 
rents, iind  eartliquakca  arc  nut  uncommon.     1'lie  tliain  is 
more  rugged  lu  the  north  llian  to  the  south.     In  the  Silla 
de  Caracras,  there  is  a  Trightful   preripice  nf  more   than' 
rSOO  feet  in  (Icplh.     Like  the  lower  bmnclu-H  of  the  An-i 
dos,  the  rocks  of  thin  chain    are   composed  nf  gneiss  and 
micaceous  schiatus.    These  aubstanres  are  sometimes  found' 
in  beds  of  two  or  three  feet  in  thicknesst  and  contain  large 
crystals   of  feldspar.     TIip    mica   slate  often  incloses  red 
garnets   and   cjanites.     In  the  gneiss  of   the  mountain  of 
Avila,  green  garnets  are  fouFid.     Nodules  of  granite  also 
occur.     To  the  south,  the  cliain  is  accompanied  by  calcare- 
ous mountains,  which  sometimes  attain  a  higher  elevati 
than  the  primitive  mountains,  and  contain  some  rorks 
veined  serpentine,  and  bluish  steatite.     To  this  system 
mountains  we   may   apply   the   name   of  the  cAaen  of  the 
Caraccai, 

The  granitic  ctrnin  that  crosses  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
but  wliieli  scarcely  merits  the  name,  is  only  from  300  to 
900  feet  iii  height,  and  even  appears  to  be  completely 
interrupted  between  the  river  Atrato,  and  the  river  San 
Juan.» 
"  In  the  kingdom  of  New  Grenada,  from  2°  30',  to  5'  IS' 
north  latitude,  tlie  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  is  divided  into 
three  parallel  chains,  of  which  only  the  two  lateral  onr% 
lit  very  gi-ejit  elevations,  arc  coveied  with  sand-stone,  and 
other  secondary  formations.  The  eastern  chain  separatrs 
the  valley  of  the  ri\er  Magdulena  from  the  plains  of 
Rio  Meta.  Its  highest  summits  are  those  of  I'aramo  de 
la  8ummu  Paz,  Chingaxa,  and  the  Cerro's  of  Sua  Fenum- 
da,  and  Tuquillo.  None  of  them  rise  to  the  region  of  per*' 
p«tual  anow.     Their  medium  height  is   12,000  foot; 
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scqucntly,  they  are   1680  feet  higher  than  the  roost  ele-  "book 
vated    mountain   of  the  Pyrenees,    The  central  chain  di-  J-^txxvi. 
vides  the  waters  between  the  basin  of  the  river  Magdalena  — — — 
and  that  of  the  Rio  Caura.     it  often  readies  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow,  and  passes  far  beyond  it  b}   the  colossal 
peaks    of    Guanacas^  Buragan^    and    ^indiu,  ^hirh   are 
all  of  th«*m  elevated  from   15,000  to  16,800  feet  above  the 
level   of  the  ocean.     At   the  rising  and  setting  sun,   the 
central  cii||b  presents  a  magnificent  s|)ectacle  to  the  inha- 
bitants ofoMa  Fe,  and  brings  to  the  riTollection  of  the 
traveller*  only   with  more  im|iosing  dimensions,  the  view 
of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.     I'he  western  chain  of  the 
Andes  separates  the  \  alley  of  Cauca  from  the  province  of 
Choco  and  the  coasts  of  the  south  sea.    It  is  scarcely  4500 
feet  in  height.* 

These  three  chains  of  mountains  are  again  intermingled 
towards  the  north,  under  the  parallel  of  Menzo,  and  An- 
toquia,  in  6''  and  7°  north  latitude.  They  also  form  a 
single  group,  one  continuous  mass  to  the  south  of  Papivant 
in  the  province  of  Pasto.  We  must  carefully  distinguish 
these  ramifications  from  the  division  of  the  Cordilleras  ob- 
served by  Bouguer  and  La  Condamine  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  fi-om  the  equator  to  latitude  2°  north.  That  division 
is  only  formed  by  plateaus,  which  separate  the  mountains 
that  are  placed  upon  the  very  ridge  of  the  Andes  themselves. 
Even  the  bottom  of  these  plateaus  is  still  4£00  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  three  chains  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
are  separated  by  deep  and  extensive  valleys,  which  are  the 
basins  of  great  rivers — the  bottom  of  ^Uich  is  even  less 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  that  of  the  Rhone 
in  the  valley  of  Sion. 

The  passes  by  which  these  chains  are  crossed  merit  our  Pasraie  -.! 
attention.       MM.  Bouguer  and   de    Humboldt   have  de>*'^°'**' 
scribed  them.    The  town  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  kingdom  of  New  Grenada,  is  situated  to  the  west 
of  the  Paramo  de  Chinga%a^  upoa  a  plateau  of  8142  feet 
of  absolute  height,  extended  along  the  back  of  the  east- 

*  M.  de  Humboldt,  Views  and  Monuments. 
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ern  CwdiUera.  In  traTollhig  from  lliis  town  to  Pupiijrfl 
•  and  (lie  bankn  of  ihe  Caura,  it  is  lureaBBn'  to  <lesrcnrl 
"  eastern  chain,  in  pafli  tlie  vallry  of  La  Magdaltna.  and  i 
to  rmss  ll>c  central  duiin,  'I'lii'  inoM  fif  quf  ntcil  jmss  is  that 
of  Paramo  de  Qunnacas,  <lcsrrib>-il  bj-  Bongiirr.  timing 
\m  reluin  from  QmKo  to  Cartlmgi'nn  tics  lnili->4.  M.  de 
Uuiiib'ihlt  |)i-i>rpnril  (ho  pass  i>r  flic  iiiuunlain  itf  ^iiindiii. 
or  ^iiindia,  lielwi-eii  tlio  town  of  Hagiia  and  Cnrlhagu — 
b;  fur  the  most  f.iligiiiii};  in  the  tthole  Coi-d^|ra  of  the 
Andcn.  lie  wan,  fir>t  tif  all,  oMigeil  to  rntiJMr^Hst  anil 
ilee]i  for^Ht.  \tbirh.  during  the  fine  seaRon,  orrnpien  a  ipace 
nften  »r  twrlve  dayn.  During  the  nbolc  of  |lii<i  jotimry, 
not  a  single  rabin  in  inft  with,  nor  any  meaiin  of  subsii 
ence.  The  pathway  by  nbirb  he  rroHHod  Hie  C'liritillera 
frequently  no  more  tbaii  one  or  t*o  fict  iti  breaiUb, 
rcHeinhlef).  through  the  rhirf  pact  of  its  extent,  a  hullnW] 
gallery,  oiwn  to  the  Hky.  In  tliis  part  of  the  AndeH, 
almost  every  whrre  else,  the  rork  \n  c<iverfd  with  a  thici 
inrrustation  uf  clay;  this  is  hnllowed  into  ratines  by  the 
atreanilets  of  water  wliirh  deHrenil  FriHn  themountain.  Tlie 
traveller  nbuddera  in  niarcliing  along  the-jo  trrmendmis  fis- 
surex,  uhicli  are  filled  with  mnd,  uliile.  at  the  snine.  time 
their  obsrurity  is  inrrea^ed  by  the  thick  vegetation  which, 
banging  iluwn  frnm  above,  rovcrn  itic  opeiiing. 

The  ^aebradtis  are  formed  upon  a  stitl  grander  ncnle. 
They  ai-r  immense  rents,  which,  dividing  tiie  masn  of  iho 
Andes,  break  the  continuity  of  the  chain  which  tbey  tra- 
verse. MonntHiiii,  as  large  as  the  Pvtj  de  Vovie.  woultl 
be  completely  swalloxtcd  np  in  the  >aKt  depth  of  tliesc 
ravines  that  isolate  the  I'ilTi-ri'nl  regions  of  the  Andra,  like 
so  many  prninsulas  on  the  bo^nm  of  an  aerial  ocean.  It  is 
in  the  qtiebradas  that  the  eyeof  ihe  terrified  Iraveller  ran 
best  rom]ire]if  nd  the  gigiintir  magiuftrenre  of  the  Cordillera. 
Thnmgh  llicse  natural  gates  the  great  i-ivirs  find  u  paasiq^ 
to  the  sea. 
I  When  we  advance  from  I'apayan  towards  the  south, 
perceive  on  the  arid  table-land  of  the  province  de  lot  Pta^ 
fas,   the   three    chains   of  IIir   Andes    intermingle 
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jroup*  and  then  stretcli  onward  far  beyond  the  equator*  book 
In  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  this  group  presents  a  peculiar  ap-  i«xxxvi« 
pearanre  from  the  river  Chota,  >*hirh  winds  its  serpentino 
course  amid  mountains  of  basaltic  rock,  as  far  ^h  Paramo  de 
POssuay^  where  we  still  observe  the  memorable  remains  of 
Peruvian  architecture.  The  most  elevated  summits  are 
ranged  in  two  files,  which,  in  some  measure,  form  a  double 
crest  to  the  Cordillera.  These  colossal  |>eaks,  covered  with 
eternal  snow,  served  as  signals,  in  the  operations  of  the 
French  academicians  during  their  measurement  of  the  equa* 
torial  degree.  Their  symmetrical  arrangement  in  two  lines, 
running  from  north  to  south,  led  Bouguer  to  consider  them 
as  two  chains  of  mountains,  separated  by  a  longitudinal 
valley.  But  what  this  celebrated  astronomer  terms  the  bot- 
tom of  a  valley,  is,  in  reality,  the  very  back  of  the  Andes; 
a  plateau,  in  fact,  of  which  the  absolute  height  is  from  2925, 
to  S142  yards.  A  double  crest  ouglit  not  to  be  confounded 
with  an  actual  ramification  of  the  Cordilleras.  It  is  on  Etevftted 
these  plateaus  that  the  population  of  this  wonderful  country  ^^ 
Is  concentrated :  and  there,  too,  are  situsted  towns  that  con- 
tain 30  or  40,000  inhabitants.  **  After  living  for  some  months 
on  this  elevated  plateau,**  says  M.  de  Humboldt,  *<  where 
the  barometer  stands  at  21.3  inches  English,  the  traveller 
irresistibly  experiences  an  extraordinary  illusion.  He  gra- 
dually forgets  that  every  surrounding  object,  these  villages 
that  proclaim  the  industry  of  a  nation  of  mountaineers; 
these  pastures,  covered  at  the  same  time  with  lamas,  and 
with  the  sheep  of  Eun>pe ;  these  orchards,  bordered  with 
quickset  hedges  of  the  Duranta,  and  the  Barnadesia;  these 
luxuriant  and  highly  cultivated  corn  fields,  occupy  a  station, 
as  it  were,  suspended  in  the  high  regions  of  the  air;  and  he 
can  scarcely  bring  himself  to  believe  that  this  habitable  re-  "^ 

gion  is  even  still  farther  elevated  above  the  neighbouring 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  than  the  Pyrenean  summit  of 
Canigou  is  above  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean." 

By  looking  upon  the  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras  as  a  vast  Appear- 
plain,  bounded  by  curtains  of  distant  mountains,  we  be-  f|"c"'igher 
come  accustomed  to  consider  the  inequalities  of  their  crest  summit^. 


as  so  many  separate  summih.  Fichinclia,  Cayambe,  tiito 
^' paxi,  all  llicsf  vulcanic  pcnks,  wliirh  aredcNignatecl  bypar- 
~  tirular  namrs,  altlmugli.  fni-  moi-e  tlian  one  linir  nf  their  total 
height,  ttiey  roiisisit  of  only  one  single  mass,  ap|ioar  (o  the 
inhabilanti  of  Quidi  as  il  they  uete  tliNtinrt  mountains,  ris- 
ing I'nim  the  niiiltlle  nf  a  plain  destitute  of  nuoda.  I'ho  de- 
ception heroines  more  romplete.  in  ronRrqtiinre  or  llir  rugged 
points  nf  thin  cliiuhle  rre^t  of  the  Ciii-diileras  rising  to  the 
level  of  the  I  ifty  inhabited  plains.  Arrurdingly.  the  Andes 
only  present  the  ajiitearanre  of  a  rhain  nhen  \ipwed  at  a 
distanrr,  either  fi-om  the  shores  of  the  great  nceant  or  rrom 
tliesavannas  that  extern!  to  tlie  base  of  their  eastern  dcrlivity- 
The  Andes  of  Quito  compose  the  most  elevated  portion  of 
■  the  wliule  system,  partirularly  between  the  equator  and  1° 
45'  of  south  latitude.  It  is  only  on  this  limited  space  of  th« 
globe  that  mountains  of  above  19,000  feet  in  height*  have 
been  measured  with  exnclnesa;  and  even  in  this  respect, 
there  ai-e  nnlj  three  peaks  tii  tthich  this  remark  can  be  ap- 
plied ;  namely.  Chimborazo,  vthich  would  exceed  the  height 
of  M'lunt  Eina.  plareil  on  the  summit  of  Canigou,  or  that  of 
St.  Gotharil  piled  on  the  tup  of  the  Peak  of  TeneriRe;  the 
other  two  are  Cayambe  and  Anlisana.  (a)  From  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Indians  of  Liran,  wc  learn,  uith  some  degree 
of  certainty,  that  the  Mnuniain  of  the  Altar,  called  by  the 
natitos  Capa  Urru,  had  once  a  greater  elevation  than  Chiin- 
borazo,  but  that,  after  a  continual  eruption  of  eight  years, 
IhiH  volcano  became  extinguished.  In  proof  of  this  fac^ 
the  top  of  the  mountain  presents,  on  its  oblique  peaks,  no- 
thing but  the  traces  oi  destruction. 

The  geological  structure  of  this  part  of  the  Andes  does 
not  essentially  differ  fiom  that  of  (he  great  mountainous 
chains  of  Europe.  Granite  constitutes  the  base,  upon 
which  the  less  ancient  formations  repose.  It  comes  into 
view  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  aa  well  as  on  those  of  the  Atlantic,  near  the  mouths 

(o)  [Tlio  hoiglit  of  ilir  Peak  o/MitU,  oi  fo/f-nno  n/^requipa,  ncai  Uic  cuy 
uf  Arcquipi.accnrriin-  lu  the  bsromciikal  mrJsuniaent  nf  Mr.  Cudon.  mBd* 
M  |g1l,  1120.318  foci.)     Am.  Eiv 
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^bthc  Oi'oiioku.  Srimolimea  in  masses,  nt  others  in  titraUi.  -^ 
Bbgularlj'  indincd  hdiI  pniiillel,  and  coiilHiiiitig  ruuiiil  mass-  *■''' 
^Kf,  in  W'liicli  inlra  alone  |irvvatl3,  Uic  granite  of  I'eru  I'C- 
^Boiblcs  tiiat  of  lliv  liiglict-  Alps  and  of  Matlagascai-.  L'p- 
^■l  litis  rock,  and  orcatiiunally  allcrnMing  witli  it,  is  futinil 
^■uiss  or  foliated  granite,  wliich  pasties  into  inica-^latp.  and 
^Ks  Hgitin  into  primitive  clay  slate.  Tlio  granulnr  litne- 
^pbne,  primitive  ti-ap,  and  rhloritc  slate,  form  snburdinatc 
^Mds  in  ttie  gnoisa  and  mica-slate;  while  this  latter  exlen- 
^bfcly  diGTusfd  llirnugit  llie  Andes,  ofleii  encloses  bciIs  of 
^hiphite,  and  server  m  a  bsw  tu  forinatitiMtt  nf  scriwnlitic. 
^■Iiicli  suinclimcs  altcrnalc  vtlUt  syenite.  Tlic  nxsl  at  tlie 
^BBcIcs  is  every  where  covered  ujlh  variotis  forms  uf 
^■M'libyries,  haxalts.  dink  stonn  and  green  slnnf.  These 
^Bcks,  divided  into  columns,  prexcnt,  at  a  distancr,  the  aji- 
KiRrancc  of  an  immeiiao  asHomblagc  of  dilapiduled  lowers. 
Bflic  tlkickness  and  extent  of  the  Hchiatosc  and  jxirjiliyrilic 
HiiKks  is  the  only  great  phenomenon  by  which  the  Aiidci 
Kkffer  from  the  mountains  of  Europe.  The  purpliyrles  of  | 
BCIiimborazo  arc  1 1,400  feet  in  thickness,  without  a  mixture 
mM  any  other  rock  ;  the  pure  (]u»rl2,  to  Ihi;  west  of  Caxa- 
Biwrca,  i»  9000,  and  the  sandHtunu  of  tho  environs  of 
^pUfinfa4BU0.  These  porphyritic  rocks  form  the  vvholo  of 
■pe  central  elevation  of  the  Andes,  while,  in  Europe,  gra- 
^irite  or  primitive  limeatonc  constitutes  the  summit  uf  tho 
chniii.  Volcanoes  have  penetrated  tliese  immense  beds,  and 
have  covered  their  sides  with  porous  obsidiuir  nnd  umygda- 
loid.  The  lowest  volcanoes  somclimes  throw  out  lava ;  hut  v^i 
those  uf  the  Cordillera,  properly  so  called,  only  propel 
water  or  scorified  rock»,  and  most  frei|ticMtly  clay,  inter- 
mixed with  sulphur  and  carbon.* 

kre  penctratn  into  tho  interior  of  Peru,  wo  see  the 
in  ranges  of  the  Andes  hecotuo  more  numerous,  and 
e  in  breadtli,  bul,  at  the  same  time,  diminish  in  cle- 
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riiiiiilioru^o,  Iiko  Mniit  Blanc,  fnniis  Ujo  extremity  of  gj 
'*  colossal   grouji.     From  Cliimiinrnzu.  as  Tiir  a*)  ISO  Icagu^H 
"ta  the  soutii,    no   mnuiitHin  jipak  attains  the  limU  af  PHH 
pettitil  Hnow,     The   genoral  ridge  nf  the  Arnica  lias  nijfl 
from  Ssao  to  3800  yards  of  elevation.     Frnm  the  Wgli^H 
ilegrro  nf  north  luttlurlu  or  the  [inivlnrc  n(  Uuamarhuoqfl 
the  snowy  peaks  become  more  iiuiiierouH,   esjtcrinUy  nedH 
Ciiz''o  and  la  I'a?..   where   the  Ilima«i  and  thr   CuniruajH 
shoot  11]]  their  HiiminitH   t»    the   clouils.      Kverywhero  ^H 
this  rogiuii,  Ihc  Ande«4.  jtrniierlj'  so  rnlled,  tin-  bnrdorctl  |H 
tho  cast  by  several  inferior  chains.     The  inistionnriM  wlufl 
have  examined   tlic   mountains  of  Charhairayn,  tlinae  thiH 
skirt  the  Pampti  del  Sacramenti),  thoHe  that  I'orm  the  Suirn*^ 
de  San  Ciirhst  or  the  Grand  Pajenat,   and   thr  ^Jtilcs  dt 
Cuzeo,  rej)rcsent  tliein  as   being  entered   with  Urge  trees 
and  luxnriant  moadowH,  and  conorquentlT.  as  being  ciinii 
siderably  lon-er  than  the  true  Cordillera,     ^'ith  regard  tJ 
the  latter,  M.  Helm,  dtrector  ol  the  mines  or  Spain.  hl^| 
ttfTonled  us  some  knowlrdge  of  tlic  central  (lorlion,  wheifl 
tlio  division  into  two  parallel  ridges,  which  Botiguer  UaA^ 
nbscrvcil  farther  to  the  nortli.  i^  very  manifettly  visible*  I 
Acconling  to  tliiit  writer,  the  eastern   Kide  of  tlie  Aiidea 
sometimes  presents  both  red  and  green  griinile.  and  guEtss* 
nmnngst  other  jitaccs,   Innards   Cordova   and   Turnman ; 
but  ItiP  great   chain    principally  consists  of  argillarcftiia 
scbibtus,  or  iliiTercnt  species  uf  thick  rlay  slate,  nf  a  bluishi 
dark  red,  gn*)',  or  yellow  colour.     From  time  to  time  beds 
of  limestone,  and  large  musses  of  ferruginous   sandslons 
»ro  met  with.     A  bcatitifitl  mass  of  porphyry  crowns  the 
mountain  of  Potosi.     From  that  town  to  Lima,  the  argilla- 
ceous fichistns  seems  to  this  observer  to  predominate;  tha 
granite  sometimes  appenred  in  long  bctls  or  in  round  mm 
ca  j  the  base  of  the  clay  slate  was  often  covered  with  bvi 
of  marl,  gypsum,  linicstnne,  sniid,  fragments  of  porphyi^ 
and  even  of  rock  salt. 

The  accidental  observallons  of  M.  Helm  do  not  fumm 
IIS  with  a  cnmplelt  geological  v'trw  ;  but  yet  they  cuinci 
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Itli  tlie  nbnve  (]escrj]itinn  of  the  AnUes  of  Quito,  which  we 
iBve  tnkpn  frnm  M.  do  Humbulilt. 

1  Amies  of  Cliiti  do  nut  seem  to  yield  in  lieiglit  tn ' 
Wae  of  I'eru ;  but  tlicir  nature  is  leas  iKtrfcctly  known. , 
)D)cftnocH  apfieitr  to  bf.  Iicre  moi-e  numerous.  TIid  lateral 
I  diHa|)[iears,  and  tin*  Cordillera  itself  [iresenta  only  a 
;Ie  ridge.  More  to  the  soutli,  in  New  Chili,  latitude 
I  S.  the  CurdiUera  ajipt-oarhes  su  <^lose  to  the  ocean  that 
B  (irecijiilous  islets  of  the  urclii|icIago  of  Iluayatccas  may 
-  'be  regarded  as  a  fragment  dctacheil  from  tlio  chain  of  the 
Andes.  They  arc  so  many  Chimborazas  and  Cotopaxii^ 
but  plunged  two-thirds  of  Iheir  height  into  thu  abyss  of  the 
On  the  continent  the  snuwy  cone  of  Cuptana  is  elc- 
[kted  nearly  314^  yards;  but  more  tn  the  south,  near  C»pe 
Klar,  the  granitic  mountains  sink  to  about  433  yards,  and 
iren  still  tower. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  navigaturs,  there  is  reason 
>  consider  the  |iriiici{ml  part  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
^e  Andes,  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  as  composed  of  mass- 
■  of  basalt,  which  rise  in  the  form  of  colunwis. 
'  The  metallic  riches  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes  appear  to 
nrpass  those  of  the  Mexican  Cordillera;  but  placed  at  a 
greater  elevation  in  the  snowy  region,  and  far  from  forests 
and  cultivated  land,  the  mines,  hitherto  discovered,  have  not 
been  efiually  productive.  At  the  same  time,  this  i-emark, 
important  us  it  is  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is  any  thing 
but  conclusive  with  regard  to  physical  geography.  For 
even  supposing  that  mines  arc  not  discovered  in  the  Ancles 
at  a  lower  level,  still,  nevertheless,  they  may  exist,  and  be 
concealed  from  the  view,  and  from  all  approach,  merely  by 
some  formations  of  rocks  placed  upon  the  nietalUferous 
|-achistua  in  a  greater  mass  than  in  Mexico. 

The  Andes,  by  no  means  abounding  in  calcareous  rocks, 

jontain  very  few  petrifactions.     The  belemnitos  and  am- 

\  -IDonitcs,  so  common  in  Europe,  seem  to  be  unknown.     In 

I  the  chain  ot  coasts  of  the  Caraccas,  M.  de  Humboldt  found 

I  great  quantity  of  petrified  shells,  nhich  resemble  those 

f  «f  the  neighbouring  sea.    In  the  plain  of  the  Oronoko,  trees 


I 


are  fouitd  ^tetrificd,  anil  < 


.-I'tcd  into  H  very  hanl  brs 


iind  ttiti] 


~  Petrified  shells  Rrc  alBo  Tnund  at  Mi('iii|ianip»  and 
lluancaveiica,  12,000  and  13,e00  Teet  in  height.  Other 
mains  of  a  former  world  are  discovciTd  at  an  inrcrior  levi 
There  Ims  been  found  near  Santa  Ve,  in  the  Casijn  i 
Giguaiitc,  at  an  elevation  of  10.320  feet,  an  immense  qai 
tit;  of  the  fusRil  bones  of  elfjihants,  both  of  Ihii  African  ki 
and  of  the  carnivorous  sfiecics,  (liHCovered  near  the  01 
Homo  have  also  been  neen  to  the  south  of  Quito,  and  in 
li;  BO  that  we  can  now  prove  the  e.Yt»li'iice  and  tin 
Htniction  of  these  gigantic  eleplianls  from  llie  Oliio  to  PhI 
gonia. 

The  temper  a  til  re,  determined  as  mtich  by  tlic  level  as 

''  the  latitude,  here  presents  contrasts  oimilar  to  those  wli 
wo  have  observed  in  Mexico.     The  inferior  limit  of  per] 
tual  snow  under  the  equator  Is  at  the  height  nf  14,760  fr 
this  boundary,  invariable  and  strongly  defuird,  must  !> 
iho  most  careless  observer.     The  other  diviKinn^  of  clii 
are  still  moro>  intermingled ;  notwillistanding  which,  (hry 
may  be  enumerated  with  greater  prrci<iion  than  they  have 
hitherto  been. 

The  three  zones  of  temperature  which  originate  in  Ame- 
rica I'l-om  the  enormouK  ilifTerence  of  leicl  between  the 
various  regions,  cannot  by  any  means  be  compared  with  the 
xonos  which  result  from  a  difference  of  latitude.  The 
agreeable,  the  salutary  vicissilutles  of  the  »<easons  are  want- 
ing in  those  regions  that  are  here  distinguislied  by  tlis  de- 
nominations o( /rigid,  iemperale,  hot  ur  lonid.  In  tli«  fVigid 
zone  it  is  not  the  intensity  but  the  continuance  of  the  rotd, 
(he  absence  of  all  \  ivid  heat,  the  constant  liumidity  of  a  fog- 
gy atmosphere,  that  arrest  tlie  growth  of  the  great  TsgetaU*' 
producttnns,  and,  in  man,  perpetuate  thotie  diseases  tbl 
arise  from  checked  perspiration.  The  hot  zone  of  then 
places  does  not  experience  excessive  heat ;  but  it  in  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  heat,  together  with  exhalations  from  a  mar- 
Hhy  soil,  and  tlie  miasmata  of  an  immense  mass  of  vegeta- 
ble putrefaction,  added   to   the  rifccts  of  an   extreme  Iw- 
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midityf  that  produces  fevers  of  a  more  or  less  destructive  book 
nature,  and  8pi*eads  through  the  whole  animal  and  vege-  I'^txxYl 
table  world  the  agitation  of  an  exuberant  but  deranged  vital 
principle*  The  temperate  zone,  by  possessing  only  a  mode-  Tcmp«iau 
rate  and  constant  warmth,  like  that  of  a  hot-house,  excludes 
from  its  limits  both  the  animals  and  vegetables  that  delight 
in  tlic  extremes  of  lieat  and  cold,  and  produces  its  own 
peculiar  plants,  whicii  can  neither  grow  above  its  limits, 
nor  descend  below  them.  Its  temperature,  which  does  not 
brace  the  constitution  of  its  constant  inhabitants,  acts  liko 
spring  on  the  diseases  of  the  hot  region,  and  like  summer  on 
those  of  the  frozen  regions.  Accordingly,  a  mere  journey 
from  the  summit  of  the  Andes  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  vice 
versa,  proves  an  important  medical  agent,  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  most  astonishing  changes  in  the  human 
body.  But,  living  constantly  in  cither  one  or  the  other  of 
these  zones,  must  enervate  both  the  mind  and  the  body  by  its 
monotonous  tranquillity.  Tlie  summer,  the  spring,  and  the 
winter  are  here  seated  on  three  distinct  thrones,  which  they 
never  quit,  and  are  constantly  surrounded  by  the  attributes 
of  their  power.* 

Vegetation  presents  a  greater  number  of  gradations,  of  vegetatiG 
which    it  becomes  necessary  to  point  out  the   principal. 
Fi'om  the  shores  of  the  sea' to  the  height  of  1083  yards, 
we  meet  with  magnificent  palms,  the  Musa^  Heliconian  the 
Theoplirastaf  the  most   odoriferous  lilies,   the    balsam  of  Region  oi 
Tolu,  and  the  cinchona  of  Carony.    The  large-flowered  {Jj^^f**^"™ 
jessamine,  and  the  Datura  arhorta^  exhale  at  night  their 
delicious  perfume  round  the  city  of  Lima,  and,  placed  in  the 
hair  of  the  ladies,  acquire  an  additional  charm,  by  height- 
ening the  graces  of  female  loveliness.    On  the  arid  shores 
of  the  ocean,  under  tlie  shade  of  the  cocoa  nut  tre«,  tha 
Mangrove  springs,  with  the  cactus,  and  various  saline  plants^ 
and,  amongst  others,   the  Stsuxium  portrdaeasirum.]    A 
single   variety  of   the  palm,  the   Ceroxyhn  andicokif  has 

*  Li  lebrr,  Treatise  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  ch.  I.     A.  ric  Humboldt,  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Kqii»tori:il  Ri'gionf. 

+   A.  ihr  HnnboU't.  Uc^rriptioii  of  il'c  Kqnatorial  Rt-^ionj^. 
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geparateil  itself  from  tlio  tvst  of  its  family,  to  inhabit  d 
■  heights  of  the  Conlillci-a,  at  t'nim  5400  to  8700  feet  ord 
'  vatioii. 

Ahnve  the  region  of  the  |>alm  coiiimcnces  that  of  the  l 
borei^ient  frrn,*  and  of  tiie  Cliindtona,  or  cincliona. 
former  nu  Inngpr  grows  at  4800  feet,  while  tlio  Utter  s 
at  870U.  The  febrifuge  substanre.  ^vhirh  renilent  the  b 
ufthe  cinchona  so  precious,  is  luct  with  in  several  trees  4 
a  difTerepit  siwciea,  some  of  which  grow  at  a  very  low  e 
vationt  even  on  tiie  sea-shore;  but  as  the  trac  cincbin 
does  nut  grow  lower  down  than  at  a  height  of  2118  fe«t» 
it  has  not  been  able  to  pass  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  In  tlifi 
temperate  region  of  tlie  cinchona  grow  some  of  the  lily 
tribe ;  for  example,  the  Cyjmra  and  the  Sisyrinchium ;  the 
Melaaloma,  with  large  violrt-colourcil  flowers;  the  PAsnon- 
Jhwer-tree,  as  lofty  as  our  northern  oak  ;  the  Tkibaudia, 
the  Fuchsia,  and  Mstrfemrria,  of  singular  beauty.  It  is 
there  that  maiestirally  arise  Macrocnrmum,  the  Lyskanthus, 
and  the  varioiin  CuaiUanas.  The  ground  is  covercil,  in 
moi)!t  plarcs,  with  mosses  that  are  always  green,  ami  some- 
times form  an  under  vcrdore  of  as  great  beauty  as  those  of 
Scandiiia\iaor  England.  The  ravines  conceal  the  Ottntra, 
Jloritenia,  OxiUis.  and  a  mulllttidr  of  unknown  .4ntm>.  At 
about  10S3  fi'ct  of  elevation  we  meet  with  the  Porlimo, 
which  marks  the  Itygrnmetriral  state  uf  tho  air;  the  Cu 
troama,  with  odoriferous  leaves,  and  fruit;  and  numerous 
species  of  Symplocos.  Beyond  the  height  of  3393  yards 
tho  coldness  of  the  air  renders  llie  Jlimoms  h-ss  sensitive, 
and  their  leaves  no  longer  cIohp  on  being  touched.  Fr-'Di 
the  height  of  2668  and  especially  of  3078  yards,  the  Jcs- 
na,  Dichondra,  the  Hijdrocntifles,  JVcrieria.  and  JkJitmiUa, 
forma  tery  thick  and  verdant  turf.  The  .tfufisia  climta  j 
up  the  lofiiest  trees.  The  oaks  do  not  commence  In  tb»  f 
equatorial  regions  at  a  lower  elevalton  than  1842  yards.  , 
These  trees  alone  sometimes  present,  under  the  eqnatori 
the  appearance  of  spring;  fur  they  lose  all  their  leaves. 
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anil  others  sprout  out,  the  young  verdure  of  which  is  min«    book 
glcd  with  that  of  the  Epidendruuif  which  grows  on  their  J^xxxvi 
brsinches.     In  the  region  of  the  equator,  the  great  trees* 
those  of  which  the  trunk  measures  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
fatiioms,  do  not  rise  beyond  the  level  of  2925  yards.     From 
the  level  of  the  valley  of  Quito  the  trees  are  smaller,  and 
their  heigiit  is  not  to  he  compared  witli  that  which  the  same 
species  attain  in  the  more  temperate  climates.     At  3600 
yards  almost  the  whole  vegetation  of  trees  entirely  disap- 
pears; but  at  this  elevation  the  shrubs  become  so  much  the 
more  connnon.     This  is  the  region  of  the  BerheriSf  DurantOf  RegioD  of 
and  Bamadtsia.    These  plants  characterise  the  vegetation^  ^^  ^ 
of  the  plateaus  of  Pasto  and  of  Quito,  as  that  of  Santa  Fe 
is  distinguished  by  the  Polymnia  and  the  Datura  arbarea* 
The  soil  is  covered  with  a  multitude  of  calceolarias,  the 
golden  coloured  coi*olla  of  which  enamel  the  verdure  of  the 
turf  in  a  beautiful  manner.     Ilighcr  up,  on  the  summit  of 
the  Cordillera,  from  an  elevation  of  5760  to  6800  feet,  we 
find  the  regicm  of  the  fVintera  and  the  Escallonia.    The  cold 
but  alv\ays  humid  climate  of  these  heights,  called  by  the 
natives  Paramos^  produces  shrubs,  of  which   the  trunks,  Vegetatioi 
short  and  stunted,  divide  into  an  infinite  number  of  branches,  ^^^^' 

r&mos. 

covered  with  coriaceous  leaves  of  a  shining  verdure.  Some 
trees  of  the  orange  cinchona,  the  Einbothrium  and  MelaS" 
tornQf  with  violet  and  almost  purple-coloured  flowers,  grow 
at  this  elevation.  I'he  Mstania^  the  leaf  of  which,  when 
dry,  yields  a  salutary  tea,  the  (irenadian  winterUf  and  tho 
Escallonia  tubar^  \%hich  extends  its  branches  in  the  shape  of 
a  parasol,  form  wide  spread  groups. 

A  broad  zone,  from  6000  to  12,600  feet,  presents  us  Region  ef 
with  the  region  of  alpine  plants,  that,  namely,  of  the^jJUJ^^" 
Staehlinaf  the  Oentians^  and  the  Espeleiia  JraUexon^  the 
velvet  leaves  of  which  often  ser\e  as  a  shelter  to  unfortu- 
nate Indians  who  have  been  benighted  in  these  regions. 
Tho  turf  is  adorned  nith  the  Dwarf  lobelia^  the  8xda  of 
Pichincha,  the  ranunculus  of  Gusman,  the  gentian  of  Quito, 
besides  many  other  new  species.    At  the  height  of  12,600 
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feet  tlie  Alpine  plants  arc  surcccdcd  by  the  );rasscs,  the  | 
■gion  of  which  cxturiils  1800  nr  24U0  feet  higltpr.     Thecal 
~t>a.  Slipa,  anil  many  other  new  specins  ul'  the  Paniet 
^Agrostia,  Avcna,  «n(l  Dadylis,  cover  tho  ground.     At  a  li 
tance  it  Um  \he  iippt-aranre  of  a  gildeil  carpet,  anil,  Uj  II 
natlvcH  uf  the  country,  is  called  pBJuuat.     Snow  iKrnstid 
ally  fallfl  in   (his  region  of  the  granses.     At  the  beighia 
13,160  feet,  the  phiienugaiiiuuH  plunlat  entirely  (It8iip|ie 
From  this  boundary  to  tlint  of  [icr|tvtu!tl  sriuw  otily  | 
lichens  cover  ihe  rucks.     Some  of  tliettc  |ilanta  appeari 
grow  even  uuiler  eternal  ice. 
>      The  cultivated  planu  arc  met  with  in  zones  that  are  h 
thcr  ao  narrow  nor  so  i-igorously  dcrmed.     In  Uie  region  ^ 
the  palms  the  natives  cultivate  tlie  banana,  Jatrophst  a 
and   cocoa.      Europeans   have   introduced   the  itugar-canQJ 
anil   iiiiligo  jilant.     After   passing   the  level  of  3100  fo 
all  these  plants  become  rare,   and  only  prosper  In  pai 
cular  situations.     It  is  thus  that  the  sugar-cane  gniwK  e«| 
at  the  height  of  7S0O  feet     Coflte  and  cotton  extend  acra' 
both   of   these   regions.     The   cultivation   of  wheat  coq 
mences  at  SQOO  feet;    but   its   growth    is   not  completci 
established  lower  tiiaii  1500  feet  above  this  line.     Barl^ 
is  the  most  vigorous,  from  a  height  of  4SO0  (a  fiOOO  t 
One  year  with   another  it  produces  twenty-five  or  thlH 
grains  for  one.     Above  5400  feet  the  fruit  of  tlio  banaQB~ 
does   not  easily  ripen ;   hut    tlie  plant  is   Ktill   met  with, 
although  in  a  feeble  condition,  £400  feet  higher.     The  re- 
gion comprehended  between  4920  and  5160  feet  ia  also  the 
one  which  principally  abounds  with  the  cocoa,  or  Erythrvx- 
yium  Feruvianum,  a  few  leaves  of  which,  mixed  with  quick- 
lime, support   the  Peruvian    Indian   in   his   longest  Jour- 
neys through   the  Cordillera.     It   is   at   the  elevation   oC 
6000  and  0000  fret  that  the  Vheiiopodium  i/iiinoo,  and  te>V 
various  grains  of  Kurope  are  principally  cultivated,  a  cip* 
cumstancfi  which  is  greatly  favoured  by  the  extensive  pU- 
teaus  that  exist  in  tbo  Cordillera  of  tho  Andes,  the  soil  of 
which  being  smooth,  and  rctgiiiriiig   little  labour,  rcsen- 
hlea  tho  bottom  of  ancient  lakes.     At  the  hci|>ht  of  9GH 
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or  10,S00  (eeU  ^rost  and  hail  often  destroy  the  crops  of  book 
wheat.  Indian  rorn  is  scarcely  any  longer  cultivated  above  ^^^^^^ 
the  elevation  of  7200  feet;  1000  feet  higher  and  the  potato 
is  produced;  but  it  ceases  at  1296OO  feet.  At  about  lO^eOO 
feet  barl(*y  no  longer  grows,  and  rye  only  is  sown,  although 
even  this  grain  suflTors  from  a  want  of  heat.  Above  11,040 
feet  all  culture  and  gardening  cease;  and  man  dwelks in  the 
midst  of  numerous  flocks  of  lamas,  sheep,  and  oxen,  which, 
wandering  from  each  other,  are  sometimes  lost  in  the  region 
of  |>erpetual  snow. 

To  complete  this  physical  description  of  south  Ame-  Animat 
rica  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  various  animals  °^  ^"^ 
that  live  at  different  heights  in  the  Cordillera  of  the  An- 
des, or  at  the  foot  of  those  mountains.  From  the  level  of 
the  sea  to  3012  feet*  in  the  region  of  the  palm  tree  and  the 
scitamineffi,  we  meet  with  the  sloth,  which  lives  on  the  Ce- 
cropta  peltata;  the  boa,  and  the  crocodile,  who  sleep  or 
drag  along  their  frightful  mass  at  the  foot  of  the  Cotwcar- 
ptis  and  the  Jinacardium  caracolu  It  is  there  that  the 
Cavia  capyhara  hides  himself  in  the  marshes  that  are  co- 
vered with  the  ndiconia  and  the  Bambasa,  to  conceal  him- 
self from  the  pursuit  of  the  carnivorous  animals.  TheAnimaif  < 
Tanayra^  the  Crax^  and  the  ParoqueU  lierched  on  theandrear^ 
Caryocar  and  Lecytliis.  mingle  the  brilliance  of  their  plu-*^ 
mage  with  that  of  the  flowers  and  leaves.  11  is  there  that 
we  see  the  glittering  of  the  Elater  noctilucuSf  which  feeds 
on  the  sugar-cane ;  and  there,  too,  the  Curculio  palmarum 
lives  in  the  heart  of  the  cocoa  tree.  The  forests  of  these 
burning  regions  resound  with  the  bowlings  of  the  alouates 
and  other  sapajou  or  marmoset  monkies.  The  Faguar, 
the  Felis  concdor,  and  the  black  tiger  of  the  Orinoko^ 
still  more  sanguinary  than  the  yaguar,  there  relentlessly 
chase  the  little  stag,  {Cervus  MeoncanuSf)  the  Carta,  and 
the  ant-eaters,  whose  tongue  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  their 
sternum.  The  air  of  these  lower  regions,  especially  in  tho 
woods  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  swarms  with  those 
countless  myriads  of  the  maringuin  or  mosquitOf  a  fly 
which  renders  a  lar^e  and  beautiful  portion  of  the  globe 
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nlmoat  uninliabitable.  -To  tliB  moBtjuito  is  mUleA  llie  i 
■  Inis  hnmanus,  which  deposits  it-*  eggs  in  the  ekiii  itf  1 
'hTiman  body,  and  nccnsinnn  painful  swellings;   tho  4Sea 
wbicli  furrow  tlic  skin;  venomnut  Rpiilers,  imil  ants  i 
termites,   wlinno  fnrmiclublR   industry  tIpKtroys  tho  Inlxmrs 
and  tho  bnnkn  nf  the  inhabitants.     Still  hrglicr.  frnm  3078 
to  6156  feet,  in  llie  reginns   of  the   nb^resrcnt   ferns,  ' 
iietdoin  meet  with  tlie  Fv^iar,  boa.  n-orodile,  lamrntin. 
,f monkey;   but  tho   tapir,   t!ie   Sitx   tajassii,   und   tl 
pardalis.     Man,  the   monkey,    and    the  dog.  are  there  i 
cnnimoded   by   nn    infinite    multitude    of    the    Pviex 
nrtrans,  wliich  is   lens   abundant  on   tlio   plains.     From  ^ 
hoiglit  of  from  6150  tn  9334   font,    in    tito    higher 
gioit  nf  the  rinchoua,   wo  nn  InnEjcr  meet  with  the  mi 
key  or  Mexiran  stag;   biit  wo  now  find  the  tiger  cat, 
bear,  and  the  great  stag  of  tho  Ande<t.     FIrai  aliounit  I 
the  Andes  at  this  height,  which  in  that  nf  the  Peak  of  Cll 
nigou.     From  an  elevation  of  9330  to  l'i.300  feet,  is  foaq 
asmalWpecies  of  linn,  which,  in  tlir  Quirhoa  language,  ) 
known  by  the  name  of  the  PoHtna ;  the  lesser  hrtir,  uiti 
white  forehead;   and   some   of  the   weawl   tribe.     M. 
Humboldt  has  often  neen  witti  astonishment  the   Cotihri  i 
humming  bird   at  the   height   of  Ihr   Peak   of   Teneriflfe.1 
oFThc  region  of  (lie  grasses  from   IQ.30U  to  15.400  feet  of  J 
elevation,  is  iiihnbitrd  by  crowds  of  lama.  Guanacff,  and  U 
paM,  in  Peru,   and  ChUi-hu^qHe  in  Chili.     'I'hetie  quadn 
pedj,  which  bore  represent  tlm  genus  rauiel  of  the  ancini 
continent,  have   not  extended  theui-selvps  cither  to  Brnxlff 
or  Mexico,  because,  during  their  journey,  they  must  ne-  1 
cessarily  have  descended   into  regions  that  wore  too  hot  I 
for  (hem  to  exist  in.     The  Lama  is  only  met  with 
domestic  state;   because  those  that  nro  found  on  the  wost^  I 
em  declivity  of  Chimbnrnzo,  becnme  wild  at  the  period  atl 
tho  destruction  of  IJran  hy  tlie  hica  Tupayupaiigi.     Tin 
lama  prefeifi  those  places  in   particular  where  snow  wci 
sionally  falls.     Xotwithitanding  the  persecution  which  it  haj 
experienced,  flocks  of  SOO  or  400  in  number  are  still  to  h 
"■eeit,  especially  in  ther  provinced  nf  I'asco.  at  the  sonrccs  I 
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the  river  Amazon,  and  in  those  of  Guailas  and  Caxatauibo,    book 
near  Gorgor.    This  animal  likewise  abounds  near  Huan-^^^^^' 
cavelicat  in  the  environs  of  Cusco,  and  in  the  province  of 
Cochabamba,    near   llie   valley   of   Sio-Cocatages.     They 
are  seen  in  all  directions  wiicre  the  summit  of  the  Andes 
rises  higher  than  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.     The  infe- 
rior limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  the  higher  boundary,  as  it 
werts  of  organised  beings ;  some  of  the  lichens  even  grow 
under  the  snow  itself;  but  the  condor,  {Vultur  gryphuSf)  The cou- 
is  the  only  animal  whicli  inhabits  these  vast  solitudes.     M.  ^'* 
Humboldt  has  seen   them  sailing  through   the  air  at  tho 
immense  height  of  21,100  feet.     Some  sphinxes  and  flies 
have  been  observed  at  the  height  of  19^180  feet,  and  ap- 
peared to  him  to  have  been  involuntarily  carried  into  these 
regions  by  ascending  currents  of  air.* 

To  this  distribution  of  tho  animal  kingdom,  according 
to  the  elevation  of  the  country,  might  be  joined  a  sketch 
of  the  purely  geographical  limits  which  certain  animals  ne- 
ver pass.  It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  that  the  Mpaca. 
Lama^  and  Ouanaco  follow  the  whole  chain  of  tho  Andes 
from  Chili  to  the  9**  of  north  latitude,  and  that  none  should 
afterwards  be  observed  from  this  point  to  tlie  north,  either 
in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  or  in  the  Andes  of  New  Grena- 
da. The  writers  of  the  country  attribute  this  fact  to  the 
herb  IchoSf  which  these  animals  prefer  to  every  other  kind 
of  food,  but  which  they  do  not  meet  with  beyond  the  above 
limits.  The  ostrich  of  Buenos  Ayres  presents  an  analo- 
gous phenomenon.  This  great  bird  is  not  found  on  the 
vast  plains  of  the  Parexis,  where,  nevertheless,  the  vegeta- 
tion appears  to  resemble  that  of  the  Pampas.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  saline  plants  may  not  exist  there.  Other  dif- 
ferences will  be  afterwards  indicated,  in  the  particular  de- 
scriptions. 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Description  of  the  Equatorial  Rei^ioni. 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

Particular  Description  of  CaraccaSf  Ainv  GrenadOf  avd 

(Ittito* 

BOOK        The  first  Spaniards  who  visited  the  roast  extending  from 
jcxxvii,  Oronoko  to  the  isthmus,  were  in  the  habit  of  designating  it 

" under  the  general  name  of  Terra  Fimia.*     Their  king, 

^'fomina-  Fe>*«Iinand«  gave  to  the  western  part  the  appellation  of 
ions.  Castile  d'Or.f  This  latter  denomination,  however*  fell  into 
disuse,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  rest  of  the  continent  was 
discoverrd,  the  former  must  have  appeared  impi*oper. 
Notwithstanding  this  ciiTiinistance,  it  still  continues  to  be 
employed,  but  it  is  confinod  to  a  small  government,  com- 
prehending the  provinces  of  Veraguas,  Panama,  and  Da- 
rien ;  a  government  wliicli  seems  by  no  means  to  com- 
pletely correspond  with  the  extent  of  Castile  d'0r4  A 
perseverance  in  error  licis  led  geographical  \\ritei*s  still  to 
retain  IVrra  Firma  within  the  boundary  oi'  its  original  ex- 
tent, and  to  comprehend  in  this  imaginary  division  the 
Captain-generalship  of  Caraccas^  or   Venezuela,  of  which 

♦  Ovlcria,  Mistorin  ilr  la>  Indinf,  f).  9,  10,  iv»\  ;  in  Ilnrria,  Hi^torindrtri'*. !.  1. 
'  Klein,  c.  II.  p.  2*y  (joinaru,  c.  LX\'.  p.  CiQ. 
"!   A!^crfn.  DKt'i'n^rv.  at  fli«»  woH  Trrri  Kirn'n. 
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Spanish  Guiana  furros  a  part,  and  the  now  kingrlom  of*Gre-    book 
nada,  which  at  present  includes  the  kingdom  of  ^iio,  (a.)    '-'^xxv' 
CaneZia  VeUif  and  the  chain  of  mountains  which  run  from 

Divisionf 

this  promontory  to  join  the  Andes,  mark  the  limits  between 
New  Grenada  and  Caraccas.  This  latter  general  govern- 
ment contains  the  province  of  Venezuela^  or  Caraccas  ;  Ma- 
racaiho^  comprehending  the  distri(  ts  of  Merida  and  Truxil- 
lo;  VarinaSf  Spanish  Quiana^  and  Cumana^  or  JVVrr  Anda- 
hisittf  containing  the  district  of  Barcelona.  The  island  of 
St.  ^Margarita  is  a  small  military  go\crnment  depending 
on  Cuinana*  The  first  conquerors  of  this  country  having 
observed  Indian  villages,  built  on  piles,  in  the  islands  of  the 
lake  Maracaibo,  ga\e  to  the  whole  country  the  name  of  Ve- 
nezuela. Long  the  deplorable  theatre  of  a  horrible  civil 
war,  Caraccas  has  undergcme  so  many  political  changes,  that 
its  topographical  description,  even  derived  frc»m  the  most 
recent  works,  is  accompanied  with  great  uncertainty.* 

The  chain   of  mountains  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  which  Desn-ipti 
compose  the  basin  of  the  Oronoko,  having  little  elevation, °^g,"**^ 
almost  every  w*hei*e  admits  of  being  cultivated.    Accord* 
ing  to  the  difference  of  level,  they  enjoy,  in  some  places, 
the  refn*shing  coolness  of  perpetual  spring,  while  in  others, 
the  influence  of  latitude  is  completely   lelt.     Winter  and  Climate. 
summer,  that  is  to  say,  the  rainy  and  the  dry  season,  com- 
pletely divide  the  year.     The  former  commences  in  Nqjcm- 
ber,  and   finishes   in   April.     During   the  six  remaining 
months  the  rains  are  less  frequent,  sometimes  even  rare. 
Storms  are  much  less  felt  since  the  year  1792  than  before 
that  period,  but  earthquakes  have  committed  dreadful  ra- 
vages.    Some  gold  mines   have  been   discovered,  but,  in  Produc 
consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  Indians,  they  have  been  ^'°""' 

(a)  [fimen/e/a  and  JNVir  GrcnadOf  including  Qi/i7(;,  now  form  the  republic 
of  Colombi" . — A  m  .  Ed .  ] 

*  Neither  Cararcas,  New  Grenada,  Mexico,  Chili,  nor  Buenos  Ayres,  have 
made  the  least  attempt  to  extend  or  alter  their  boundaries.  The  controverted 
limits  of  Texas  a ud  Banda  Oriental,  originate  in  the  bad  fnith  of  Old  Spain. 
and  the  encroachments  of  Fortugal,  two  old  governments.  The  boundaries  ii 
\hr  liberated  provinces  stand  the  same  a?  before  the  revolution, — Kpit 
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nbAnduneil.     In  tlio  Jurisdiction  uf  Snii  Pliili|iP,  they  li 
iliscuvcred  a  rop|u>r  mine   wliirli  sujijilirs  tlie  uantn  of  lite 

~  country,  and  even  afFitrds  metal  of  excpilenl  quality  for  cX' 
pnrlnlion.     Tlie  fisliiiig  for  {irurlx  iilong  tlic  roast,  onca 
iin[)urlunre.  is  now  abantlnncd.     Tin?  north  coasi  of 
province  of  Vpnpzucia  proilurra  a  very  gi'ent  <leal  of 
salt.     Mineral  ittiil   Imt  K|iniigs  Hitliougli  very  Hbnndi 
are  little  hTqupnlfd.     Tin-  forpsfs  that  cover  the  mount; 
of  Caraccas,  would,   for  ages  to  emtio,  hu|)|>I«  the  inu«t 
tensive  wood-yardx,  but  the  nature  uf  the  surface  renders 
too  difficult  an  operation  to  rcmnve  the  trees,  of  which,  at 
piTsent,  navigntion,  possessing  little  acti>  ity,  does  not  Htiinil 
in  need.    The  forests  also  produce  a  great  rariely  of  wooda^ 
admirably  adajitcd  for  dyeing  and  cabinut-work.     Medicl^< 
nal  drugs,  such  as  satsitpnrilla  and  riurhona  am  also  ci 

oMected.  The  lake  of  Maracaiho  furnishes  niinfral  pitch, 
'  pisasphaltes.  which,  mixed  « ith  suet,  is  used  fur  careen'n 
or  caulking  the  bottom  of  ships.  The  bituminous  vapoi 
which  float  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  frequently  take 
spontaneously,  especially  during  the  great  heats.  The 
banks  of  this  lake  are  so  barren,  and  so  unhealthy,  that 
the  Indians,  instead  of  fixing  their  habitations  there  pre- 
fer living  nn  the  lake  itself.  The  Spaniards  found  many 
villages  constructed  there,  without  order,  it  is  true,  or 
uniformity,  but  built  on  solid  piles.  This  lake,  which  is 
seventy  leagues  in  length,  and  thirty  broad,  rommuni- 
catcs  with  the  sea,  but  its  water  is  constantly  freali.  Its 
navigation  is  easy,  even  for  vessrls  of  a  large  aizc  Tlut 
tide  is  more  strongly  felt  in  it  than  on  the  adjacent  C< 

orThe  lake  of  Valencia,   which  was   called  by  the  Inili 

•  Taairigoa.  ptescnla  a  far  more  attractive  scene.  M* 
ed  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  itN  banks  t^njoy  an  agree- 
able  temperalnri*.  Thirteen  leagues  and  a  half  long,  and 
one  in  breadth,  it  receives  the  water  of  about  twenty 
rivers,  and  yet  has  no  outlet  itself,  being  separated  from 
the  sea  by  six  leagues  of  country  covered  with  rugged 
roonutains.  The  pnivinces  of  Caraccas  arc  very  rich  in 
rivers,  which  alford   great  facility   for  Irrigatio 
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Tliat  meandep  in  tlie  mnuiitninous  cliain  empty  ttiemaclvea  BnoK 
into  tfic  Hm,  unt)  run  from  soutli  tn  nnrlh,  v\liile  thnse  tliat 
tnktr  tlii'ir  riRc  (iit  tlip  ^lutlicrn  aspprt  of  the  monntnin  How 
alonf;  tlic  whole  plain,  ami  Tall  int«  the  Oronoko.  The  form- 
er, in  general,  ni-p  sufficiently  enibankril  Uy  iintnre,  and 
Iiavc  surfi  a  ileclidty  as  In  Mcrure  them  from  often  over. 
Honing;  or.  wtirn  these  inunilaliuns  do  take  |)luce,  prevent 
them  ffotii  their  being  eithfr  long  or  prejmlicial.  The  lat- 
ter, himevef,  liaimg  shiilluner  heda.  anil  gliiling  ihrnugli 
a  mnre  uniform  aurfare  of  country,  intermingle  their  wntcrs 
together  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  at  which  time 
they  rather  resemble  a  sea,  than  rivers  that  have  overQuw- 
e<l  their  banks.  The  tide.  \Tliieh  is  very  liltle  felt  along 
the  nliiile  north  roast,  from  Cape  La  Vela,  to  Cape  Paria, 
becomes  very  strong  from  this  latter  CHpe  to  Uulch  Guiana. 
A  great  lncon»enie»ce,  common  to  all  the  ports  of  the  ])ro- 
vinccB  of  CnrarCBs,  arises  from  its  being  continually  ex- 
posed to  tho  conllict  of  the  ti<1es,  mid  to  boisterous  waves, 
which  dii  hot  appear  to  he  ever  orrasioned  by  the  wind, 
hut  ^^llicfa  arc  nut  tberofore  the  Ii-ss  inconvenient  nor  the 
less  dangerous. 

The  nortliern  valleys  are  the  most  productive  parts  ofcuiitTi. 
this  province,  because  it  ii  there  that  tlie  heat  and  moistnro"""' 
arc  more  i>(|ua!ly  cnmbined  than  elsenhero.     I'lie  southe;;n 
plains,  loo  much  exposed  to  the  brat  of  the  sun,  prudiicc     ^^_ 
pasture  only,  in  which  they  rear  rattle,  mules,  am)  horses.     ^^| 
Coltlvalioii  ought  to  be  very  ft<mrishing  in  these  provinces,     ^^H 
where   there  arc    no  mines;   hut  its  progress   is  retardeil       ^^ 
from  indolence  and  want  of  information.     The  cocoa  which 
they  produce,  is  next  to  that  of  Snnncusco  in  the  kingdom 
of  Guatimala,  the  most  esteemed  in  commerce;  it  is  ex- 
ported principally  from  Mexico.     The  plantations  of  cocoa  Cocob,  &«, 
nut  trees  are  all  of  them  found  to  the  north  of  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  roasts  the  sea.     In  the  interior,  indi- 
go, which  is  of  a  very  good  quality,  hiis  only  been  culti- 
vated  since  1774.     It  was   at   the  same   epoch   that  they 
^mmenccd  the   culture  of  rotton.     In    1734,  it   was  pro- 
ved  to  rear   the  coffee  plant,  for  the  purpose  of  trade: 
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but,   u))  to  the  present   tia.v,   tlif<)e   iieglrcted   plunUtiot 

■  liBvo  aff'inlcil  vrrj  nmileratp  <Topi.  Thi*  fiugars  can  only 
yet  br  rlu4)«'il  in  tlii-  sprmx)  runk  ;  iipvcrtliploxf,  lUty  are 
made  in  rnnsiilri-nlilr  c)ii»iitity.  All  tlicir  prrMJurc.  hown 
ever,  it  rDntiiimfri  in  tlir  iniiiilryj  for  Uii-  S|idni»r()a  i 
|)as<«ion;ilcly   foinl  nf  ri>iitW'ti<inHr\.  atiil  nf  evrrj   kind  i 

■  luuil  that  iiilmirH  ol'  -^iigur.      I'ohiiroi  is  fxipllfnl.  hut  the. I 
lawa  intcrferp  with  lln  niltitHlinn.     Thp  rcuDinprfe  of  ihe 
Curaccan  has  UTitlprgonp  tlip  nninp  rhangrR  at  that  nf  Ihe 
othrr  ri)lniii«-!t  of   Sjiain.     Smuggling,  which  wan  rarriq 
on  hy  the  Dnirh,  whit  wcrp  nrtllpil  iti  the  inland  of  Cut 
9ua,  inducpil  the  SpHtiiiih  gitvernmeni  to  establish  in  I': 
the   rompany   of  GiiptimoMi   whirh   had   the   \tri\'\ 
sending  sliips  tn  Ciiraccus.  and  engaged  to  mnke  te^MlJi 
cruixe  along  the  coast,  in  onier  tn  prevent  this  rnntrnhi 
trade.      After   varinus    niixlifiralioiis,   thi^   rompanj     ^ 
finally  suppi-cHscd  in  \77^,  and  liberty  was  i-eatored  to  ci 
inerfp.     'Die  exporliitiiinii   of  Cararrao   an-  eHtimatcd  ^ 
from   L.l,i)4I.C6G.  to  L.l,e5r).()00  Sterling,  including  1 
cnntrnband  trade,  which  is  encouraged  hy  many  porta.* 

The   rapital   nf  tlje   goiPrumPTit   in  Caraccas,  tlie   rci 
dence  of  the  gin ennir-gpncrul.   the  auilirnie,    inlt'nilenCJs' 
consulate,  and  ArchbiNhop  of  Venpzuela.     Brr>re  the  Iw 
eartliijuake,  it  cuntiiinod   4^,000  iiih.ihilants.     Built  1 
valley,  on  vpry  unovrn  gniund,  and  watered  by  fimr  -"i 
rivers,  il  puaseHied.  nrverllti'le'*'*.  ver*   I'pgiilar  Htrci'ts, 
handsome  houses.     The  temjienilure  of  ihiH  town  does  fl 
at  all  corres]iniid  with  it>>  latitude;  the  iTdiabitants  i 
almost   one  perpetunl  spring.     It  owes  this  advantage  1 
its  elevation,  whirh  amounts  to  3000  feet  above  the  IcvrI 
of  the  sea.     La   Giuiyra,  at  the  distance  of  five  leagues,  j 
the  port  of  Caraccas.     The  sea  here  in  folly  as  boistrro 
as  the  air  is  hot  and  unhealthy.     We  must  not  on 
take  notice  of  Foria  Caveito,  a  town  of  some  trade  8 
ed  on  the  sea-share,  in  the  middle  of  marshes,  whicli  rendi 

•  Ukiitlon  Liivnyiii',  Varaec  to  VtiiPiKcls,  II.  p.  461.    KamboMi,  Nn 
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the  air  unhealtby.  Valencia  is  a  flourishing  city,  sitaattd  BOM 
in  the  midst  o(  a  fertile  and  salubrious  plain,  half  a  league  ^'^^^^ 
from  a  lai^e  of  the  same  name.     Conu  the  ancient  capital^  " 

is  built  near  the  sea,  on  an  arid  and  sandy  plain.  Cumanth 
a  town  of  28,000  inhabitants,  and  the  centre  of  a  separate 
government,  is  situated  on  a  dry  and  sandy  flat  shore^ 
where  the  air  is  healthy,  although  burning  hot ;  but  the 
inhi^bitants  are  deterred  from  raising  any  extensive  edifices^ 
in  consequence  of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes.  Mw  Bar* 
cdona  is  a  dirty  town,  in  the  middle  of  an  uncultivated 
country ;  but  the  soil  is  excellent,  ^e  must  also  notice 
MaracaibOf  the  seat  of  government,  built  on  a  sandy  terri* 
tory,  on  the  left  bank  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  six 
leagues  from  the  sea.  The  air  is  excessively  hot ;  yet,  a 
residence  there  is  by  no  moans  unhealthy.  Its  inhabitantSf 
in  general,  are  good  sailors  and  soldiers ;  those  who  do  not 
pursue  a  seafaring  life,  employ  themselves  in  rearing  cattle^ 
with  which  their  country  is  covered.  Their  country  houses 
are  at  Gibraltar,  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  lake.*  At  the 
upper  end  of  this  lake  is  situated  Merida,  a  small  town,  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  exceedingly  active  and  industrious, 
possess  the  best  cultivated  and  most  productive  territory  of 
the  whole  province.  TruxiUo  was  once  a  magnificent  town^ 
but  was  ravaged  by  the  Buccaneers.  Varinas  is  the  chief 
place  of  a  government,  which,  in  1787,  was  detached  from 
that  of  Maracaibo.  The  best  tobacco  met  with  in  com- 
merce is  cultivated  here. 

The  island  of  MargaritOf  containing  the  town  of  Aicen^  The  iila 
Mm,  and  the  harbour  of  Pampatar,  is  dry,  but  healthy.  ^Z  ^^^^ 
Instead  of  pearls,  however,  from  the  fishery  of  which  it' 
originally  derived  its  name,  its  waters  now  furnish  an  im^^ 
mense  quantity  of  fish. 

^Before  the  last  revolutions,  the  population  of  the  go^popuu^ 
vernment  of  Caraccas  was  estimated  at  nearly  a  million  o(^'*^^ 
individuals,  of   which   200,000   were  Spaniards,  450,000 
tree   people   of  colour,   60,000  slaves,  and  280,000   In- 

*  History  of  the  Burcane cir,  I.  pf  5?ff. 
voJL.  r.  40 
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diaiiH.     A  very   hauglity  nobility  took  its  me  among  i 
Spanish   populatiun  ;    but  this  noblesse  was  itself  di\ 
into  two  portions,  of  which  one  part  boasted   of  a  pure 
descent  than  the  other.     Almost  all  the  Spaniards  hero  c 
Creoles.     The  principal  part  of  those  Spaniards  who  quiti 
their  native  country,  im|ielled  by  the  national  passion  fnrl 
mining,  proceed  to  Mexico  or  Feru.    Tljey  disdain  the  pro- 1 
Tincea  of  Cararcas,  for  to  those  who  are  only  anxious  to  j 
discover  gold  in  the  earth,  this  country  has  no  attraction  \ 
to  nfler,  but  the  slow,  periodical,  and  varied  productions 
of  a  soil  which  demands  hoth  labour  and  patience.     Thesti 
Creoles  esteem  no  country  more  highly  than  their  own^  and 
recognise  with  reluctance  their  original  descent  from  old 
Spain.     Strangers  experience  so  many  difficulties  in  passing 
to  the  Spanish  colonies,  and,   when  established  there,  en- 
counter BO  many  disagreeable  circumstances,  that  Ibey  are 
far  from  numerous.     Nevertheless,  the  promontory  of  Parift   . 
has  become  the  asylum  of  a  small  colony  of  French  and  1 
Irish,  who  lead  a  patriarchal  life,  under  the  shade  of  their    ; 
cocoa-nut  trees.*     The  {)cople  of  colour  ardently  long  for 
independence;  and,  when  warranted  by  the  Ian  of  rctalia- 
tiuii,    have  wreaked  the   most  frightful  vengeance  on  the 
whites.     The  Zamhos,  or  descendants  of  Indians  anil  ne- 
groes, the  most  barbarous  and  imuioralof  all  the  people  of 
colour,  about  half  a  century  since,  obtained  the   right  of 
citizenship  in  the  town  of  <M\rgua,]  from  which,  by  their 
incessant  troublcsomeness,   they   have  successively  driven 
away  all  the  whites. 

The  armed  force  consisted  of  655S  troops,  comprising 
artillery  and  militia.  The  total  amount  of  tases  came  to 
nearly  £30,000  pounds  Sterling.  This  sum,  however,  was 
rarely  suificicnt  to  defray  the  expenses. 
„  We  have  reserved  till  now  the  description  of  that  part  of 
I-  Chiaaa  which  belongs  to  the  Spaniards,  and  depends  on  t)w 
Caraccas.   This  tract  of  country  has  an  extent  of  more  thai 

-   U«itxioii  Uvayatr,  Vufigg  II.  I3T— 3IJ. 
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400  leagues  in  length,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Oronoko  to    book 
the  confines  of  BraziL    Its  breadth  in  many  places  is  ful-  ^^^^^^^ 
ly  150  leagues.    The  population  is  very  thinly  scattered 
over  this    immense  surface;  20,000  of  the  Indians  are 
under  the  government  of  missionaries.    This  province  is 
divided  into  higher  and  lower  Oronoko.    The   governor 
and  bishop  reside  at  San  Thome^  de  VAngoniura^  a  town 
built  in  1586,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at  fifty  leagues 
from  its  mouth ;  but  since  that  time  it  has  been  removed 
to  a  distance  of  ninety  leagues  from  the  sea.    The  streets 
are  straight  and  paved.    During  the  great  heats  the  inha- 
bitants sicfep  on  the  terraces  of  their  houses,  without,  how- 
ever, the  dew  proving  injurious  either  to  their  health  or 
sight    The  old  town  of  San  Thome  is  excessively  un- 
healthy.*   The  land  in  Guiana,  particularly  adapted  toProduc- 
Uie  cultivation  of  tobacco,  presents  only  a  small  number  of  *°"^' 
ill  constructed  houses,  where  the  proprietors  manufacture 
a  little  cotton  and  sugar,  and  the  provisions  of  the  coun- 
try.   They  export  a  considerable  number  of  cattle.    This 
])rovince,  destined  to  become  ^f  great  importance  by  its 
fertility,  as  well  as  its  position,  will  be  chiefly  indebted  for 
it    to    the    Oronoko.      We    have   already   described  the 
course  of  this  river,  whose  tributary  streams,  more  than  Imponai 
300  in  number,  are  so  many  canals  which  will  bring  to^B^^ 
Guiana  all  the  riches  that  the  interior  can  produce.     Its 
communication  with  the  river  Amazon,  by  means  of  se- 
veral navigable  branches,  along  which,  M.  de  Humboldt 
himself  has  proceeded,  adds  to  the  advantages  which  it 
may  procure  for  Guiana,  by  facilitating  its  commercial  re- 
lations with  Brazil,  and  the  interior  of  the  new  continent 
The  English,  always  influenced  by  an  enlightened  acti- 
vity, are  aware  of  the    importance  of  this    river,  and 
have  established  military  posts  in  some  of  the  islands  at 
its  mouth,  from  which  they  protect  the  cutting  of  dye- 
woods,  and  keep  up  a  connection  with  tlio  Qnaranos  In- 

*■  Lrblond^s  Treatise  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  p.  141.    To  the  new  town,  where 
-^  rpftdnd  sK  months,  he  t»iv«»s  thr»  t-horin  name  of  Angostura. 


BOOK  (lians,  a  {leaceful  tribe,  wlio,  rrom  their  wooded  tnar6liMp''j 
>"'*'"■  have  set  tlie  Spuuiiili  power  at  dcfianre.  Another  indtw 
"  pendent  an<l  Marlike  nation,  that  of  the  Jirouakat,  nccopja 

the  sea  coast  tu  tlie  youth  uf  the  Oroiioku-.  they  i^ctiiedt, 
arms  and  spirituouH  liquors  from  the  forinir  Dutch  coloniea*] 
of  Essequibo  and  Demcrara.  which  arc  at  prrsent  subject* 
to  the  English.     Thus,  tho  sovereignty  of  ihe  Spanianlv^ 
or  their  late  colonists,  m  ait;  thing  but  firmlj'  rstablishcd^ 
upon  thu  mouth  uf  this  important  river. 
itenomcn-      In  the  iip|)er  part  of  the  i-egiun  of  this  river,  betweeW 
Uck  WB-   t'>«  \\\\rA  and    fourth    north    parallels,  nature  han  neveraM 
^"t  times  displayed  the  singular  phenumeimn,  wtiirh  hua  beeni, 

name<l  bladt  waters.  The  water  of  the  Mabaco,  Thni, 
Tuamini,  and  Guainia,  is  of  a  coffee  culour.  Under  tlio 
shade  of  the  «ouds  of  the  palm  tree,  their  rulour  becomes 
of  a  deep  black,  but,  in  transparent  veseels,  it  becomes  of 
«  golden  yellou  colour;  the  image  of  the  southern 
stellatians  is  reflected  in  it  with  singular  brilliancy.  Tlitf 
absence  of  crocodiles,  and  of  fish,  a  greater  degree  uf  coalw 
ness.  a  smaller  number  of  imisquitoes.  and  a  healthier  air, 
distinguish  the  region  of  black  rivers.  They,  probably 
derive  their  colour  from  a  solution  of  carburet  of  hydro- 
r  gen,  resulting  from   the  multitudes   of   plants   that  cover 

l^eLianatlhe  soil  tliroiigh  which  they  flow.*     Spanish  Guiana  com- 
prehends  a   part  of   those  arid  deiierts,  known  undi 
name  of  the  Llanos.f  of  which  the  remainder  belongs 
the  province  of   San   Juan    d'Llanos,  and  lorm  a  part 
^ew   Grenada.     It  is  iinposkibK!  tu  sepsrate  from  it  Iho 
description  of  them,  fur  which  wc  are  almost  exclusivel 
indebted  to  the  writings  of  M.  de  Uuinboldt. 

After  quitting  the  humid  banks  of  the  Oionoko,  and  the 
valleys  uf  Caraccas,  places  nhcrc  nature  has  beien   pro«li» 
gal  of  organic  life;  the  traveller,  struck  with  aHtoninh 
enters  at  once  upon  a  desert  completely  destilulP  of  vegelt-> 
'  tion ;  not  a  bill,  not  a  i-ock  riees  in  the  miilst  of  thiM  immense- 

waste.     Over  an  extent  of  more  than  two  thousand  squara 
leagues,  the  burning  soil  nowhere  varies  more  than  a  few 
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inches  in  its  level.  The  sand,  like  a  vast  sea,  presents  book 
curioas  phenomena  of  refraction  and  mirage.  Travellers  ^^^^^ 
are  directed  in  their  joarnoys  by  the  course  of  the  stai*8,  or 
by  some  scattered  trunks  of  Mauritia  palm*  and  of  Emboth" 
rjimi,  which  are  here  descried  at  great  distances.  The 
earth  only  here  and  there  exposes  horizontal  shattered  stra- 
ta, which  often  cover  a  space  of  two  hundred  square  miles, 
and  are  sensibly  more  elevated  than  the  surrounding  sur- 
face. Twice  every  year,  the  appearance  of  these  plains 
becomes  totally  changed.  At  one  time,  they  are  as  bare  as 
the  sands  of  Lybia ;  at  another,  they  arr  covered  with  a 
verdant  turf,  like  the  elevated  Steppes  of  middle  Asia.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  first  colonists,  they  were  found  almost 
uninhabited.  To  facilitate  communication  between  the 
coast  and  Guiana,  some  establishments  have  been  formed 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and,  in  the  still  more  remote  re- 
gions of  this  immense  country,  they  have  begun  to  rear 
cattle,  which  have  multiplied  to  an  amazing  extent,  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  dangers  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed during  the  dry  season,  as  well  as  that  of  the  rains^ 
which  is  followed  by  inundations.  To  the  south,  the  plain 
is  surrounded  by  a  savage  and  frightful  solitude;  forests  of 
an  impenetrable  thickness  cover  the  humid  country,  situa- 
ted between  the  Oronoko  and  the  Amazon.  Immense  masses 
of  granite  contract  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  The  mountains 
and  forests  incessantly  resound  with  the  deafening  noise  of 
cataracts,  the  roaring  of  beasts  of  prey,  and  the  hollow 
howling  of  the  bearded  monkey,  which  prognosticates  rain. 
The  alligator,  stretching  himself  on  a  sand-bank,  and  the 
boa,  concealing  in  the  mud  his  enormous  coils,  anxiously 
await  their  prey,  or  repose  themselves  after  carnage. 

In  tlie  forests,  and  on  the  plains,  live  nations  of  diflerentindigenot 
races,  and  of  various  degrees  of  civilization.  Some  of  them,  ^"^'' 
separated  from  each  other  by  language,  are  a  wandering 
people,  completely  strangers  to  agriculture,  who  live  on 
ants,  gum,  and  earth ;  and  are,  in  short,  the  very  outcasts 

•  Mnvrilxa  fltTUota^  L.  Suppl.  p.  454. 
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of  the  human  specie!;.     Of  tliis  (lescri]t(ion,  ai-e  tlie  Otia 
■  viacs.  anil  llie  Varuras.    The  rarth  wliicit  la  eaten  by  tin 
~  Ottoiiiac  s  is  fat  and  unrtuous ;  a  genuine  {inttor'a  rlaj*,* 
111  gi^yisli  >elIowi  lint,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  little  oxyd  a 
ii-oii,  tliey  select  it  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  prorure  it  J 
ft-nin  particular  beds  un  the  banks  of  the  Urcinnka  and  tbttf 
Meta.      They  distingniah  by  the  tanle  >mt  ftpecies  of  tlie^ 
earth  fi-om  unotlier ;  fur  it  is  not  every  kind  nfclay  that  j 
proves  equally  agreeable  tu  their  palate.     Tliey  knead  thl>  \ 
earth  into  balls  of  four  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  raaBt 
them  before  a  slow  fire,  until  their  surface  begins  to  turn 
red.     When  they  are  desirous  of  eating  one  of  these  balla, 
tliey  wet  it  attain.     Thin  savage  and  ferocious  people 
fish,  lizards,  and  fern  roots  when  they  ai-e  to  be  promrod;   i 
but  tlwy  are  so  particularly  fond  of  rlay,  that  they  every 
day  eat  a  little  after  tlieir  food,  during  the  vei-y   season  < 
when  they  have  other  aliments  at  their  disposal. ^     The  miS' 
sionuries,  who,  among  the  tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Onmokflt'  ' 
^■have  converted  the  Brtoya  and  the  JUayptirea,  have  observed 
'  ill  their  language  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Varuras.  a  regular 
and  even  very   arlificial  syntax.     The  ^chaguas  speak  i 
dialect  of  the  Maypun'-l:     'I'o  the  easi,  the  mission  of  P.sme-  1 
i-  ralda  is  the  most  remote  station.     The  Guaims  Indians,  a  1 
very  white,  very  diininitive.  almost  pigmy,  but  exceedingly  t 
warlike  race  of  pe'>|de,  inhabit  the  country  to  the  east  flf 
-  Passiinoni.     The  Guajaribes,  a  deep  ro|iper-cotnured,  and' 
extremely  fenicious  tribe. even  su|ipoheil  tu  berannihals,  pre- 
vent tratellers  from  |>enetraiing  to  the  Hounes  of  the  Oro- 
DOko.     Mosquitoes,  and  a  thouxand  other  stinging  and  ve- 
nomous insects,  swarm  amidst  these  lonely  forestn.     The 
rivers  are  filled   with  rrocndiles,  and   with  the  little  fish» 
named  carihei,  the  ferocity  of  which  is  equally  In  be  dread- 
ed.    Other  tribes  on  the  eastern  side,  such  as  the  JUaiptiri-'  ' 
fans  antl  Jfofcos,  have  fixed  habitations,  and  liveon  ttiefruitvJ 

■  Conltinine  54  prr  cent,  oliilkii,  40  oralumiDii,  4  ntmasM"' 
cxdunra  orniWt.     Vauqucllii,  Dull.  Pbil.  No.  XXVl. 
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\irbicli  they  cultivate;  they  possess  intelligence,  and  more  book 
sociable  manners.  The  prevailing  nation  along  the  coast,  ^^^^^ 
from  Sarinam  to  Cape  la  Vela,  was  formerly  that  of  the  I  ~ 
Caribeans,  or  Caribs,  now  almost  exterminated  by  the  Eu-  rib^ 
ropeans.  It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  this  race  origi- 
nally came  from  the  Antilles,  or  has  extended  itself  tliither. 
Of  all  the  Indian  nations,  the  Caribeans  are  most  distin- 
guished by  their  activity  and  courage ;  they  inhabit  villages 
governed  by  an  elective  chief,  whom  the  Europeans  deno- 
minate captain.  Wlien  they  proceed  to  battle,  they  assem- 
ble at  the  sound  of  the  conch,  or  sea  shell.  Next  to  the  Pa- 
tagonians,  the  Caribeans  are,  perhaps,  the  most  robust  na- 
tion with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  according  to  ancient 
travellers,  they  are  said  to  be  VannibaUf  or  Jinthropophagi. 
At  leasts  it  appears  certain  that  tliey  eat  their  enemies,  de- 
vouring their  flesh  with  the  voraciousness  of  vultures.  The 
Caribean  language,  one  of  the  most  sonorous,  and  one  of 
the  softest  in  the  world,  contains  nearly  thirty  dialects ;  it 
even  appears  to  be  poetical,  if  we  maj^  be  allowed  to  judg^ 
from  the  names  of  some  of  the  tribes.  One  of  them  is  called 
the  Daughter  of  the  Falni'^tree;  another,  the  Sister  of  the 
Bear**  The  languages  spoken  by  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  Rematk: 
sound  much  harsher  to  the  ear.  With  the  Salivast  thePj!^^" 
pronunciation  is  completely  nasal ;  and  with  the  SitufaSf 
guttural;  while  the  Betoys  always  sound  the  dental  letter; 
*  and  the  Quaivast  and  the  E^rikoas*  as  well  as  the  OttonuMS, 
and  the  Ouaranos  emit,  witli  incredible  volubility,  such  pe- 
culiar sounds,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imitate  them. 
The  language  of  the  Jchaguas,  is  the  only  one  of  the  inte- 
rior that  is  possessed  of  any  harmony.j  Vast  tracts  of 
country  between  the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Atabapo,  are  only 
inhabited  by  monkies,  who  have  united  together  in  bodies, 
and  by  tapii*s. 

Figures  engraved  on  rocks,  prove,  nevertheless,  that  Figures 
this  solitude  was  once  inhabited  by  a  people,  who  had  ar-  ooYhJ*^ 
rived  at  a  certain  degree  of  civilization.    Between  the  se-  rocks. 

•  Hervaji,  p.  .^i.  Viainro  Unirersal.  XXII.  so 


BOOK  contl  and  fourth  parallch.  on  a  wooded  |ilaiii.  surruundi 
l^xxv'ii,  \jy  ii,p  f„up  riveni  of  the  Oronoko,  the  Alahapn,  Rio  NegM 
■  and  Cassiquiare.  i-ocka  of  syenite  and  granite  ai-e  seen  c 

vervil  with  culusHn)  Hyinbolical  figures,  re[ireReiitiiig  c 
diles.  ttgprs.  dumestic  utcnsilx,  and  imager  of  (he  sun  aiH 
moon.  In  the  [irespnt  day.  this  remote  corner  of  tlii-  glubl 
is  uninhabiteil,  over  a  space  nf  five  hundred  aquaiv  milof 
The  npighbnoring  tribei^  are  rompoNed  of  savages,  who  a 
sank  to  the  very  lowest  degree  on  the  scale  of  rivilizatioi 
'  lead  a  nanderin^  life,  and   are  far  from  being  capable  > 

I  tracing  the  smallest  hit>t-agly)ihic  on  these  rocks.     Sii 

I  monuments  are  met  with  near  Caicnrn,  and  Urnana. 

haps,  some  day  or  other,  all   this  may  be  traced  tc 
Muysca   Indians,   of  whom   we  shall    immediately  speak^  I 
when  describing  the  AViu  kingdom  of  Grenada* 
lescrip-         The  subdivisions  of  this  kingdom  are  imperfectly  known,  J 
g,V        The  proriuces  of  Panama,  and  of  Darien,  although  I 
iMDkdB.    ing  the  title  of  the  kingdom  of   Terra  Firma,  are  ile 
dent  on  the  viceroy  of  New   Grenada.     The  kingdoi 
Quito,  containing  the  provinces  of  Quito,  or  Tacames,  Ma- J 
cas,  Quiius,  Juan  de  Bracamoros,  and  Guaya(|iiil,  equall|',l 
retains  its  title,  although  it  is  subject  to  the  new  kingdoi 
of  Grenada.     The  latter,  properly  so  called,  comprehend! 
tlie  following  provinces :    Santa- Fe-dt- Bogota,  and  Jnti»_ 
quia,  in  the  centre;    Saiila  Martha,  and  Carthagena,  (u  till 
north,  nil  the  Caribean  Sea;   San-Jaan-de-los  Ltanos,  to  tb^l 
east;    Popayan,  to  (he  south;    Barbacoas  and   dwco,  witlkl 
their  dependencies,  Beriquele,  JVbvUa,  and  Bapoao  to  th«*l 
west,  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

New  Grenada  comprehends  a  remarkable  diversity  of  I 
climate;  temperate,  even  cold  and  frosty,  but  very  lieallhy  T 
on  the  elevated  table  lands;  the  air  is  burning,  suffocatti^V 
and  iiestilential,  on  tlic  sea-shore,  and  in  some  of  the  d 
TallejB  of  the  interior.  At  Cartbagena  and  Guayaquil, 
7«llaw  fever  is  endemic* 

•  l.»hlr>n(J.  T.sM  r)n  In  fi»ri»  icui.r,  n.  175  Bnri  IK:). 
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The  town  of  Honda,  although  situated  at  the  height  of  Booi 
900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea#  experiences,  in  conse-  ^^^^^ 
quence  of  the  reflection  from  the  rocks,  so  intense  a  dc- 
gree  of  heat,  that  the  people  dare  not  place  their  hand  upon  andtem] 
stones  exposed  to  it ;  and  the  water  of  the  river  Magdale-  '*^"'^*« 
na  acquires  the  temperature  of  a  hot  bath.  The  rains  fall 
without  Intertnission  during  winter,  which  is  determinedi 
by  the  position  of  the  place,  to  the  north  or  south  of  the 
equator;  but  some  spots  enjoy  a  perpetual  spring.  The 
crest  of  the  Andes  is  often  enveloped  in  thick  fogs ;  and  the 
bay  of  Choco  is  the  scene  of  continual  storms.  The  two 
rivers  Magdalena  and  Cauca,  both  of  which  run  straight  Rivedb 
from  south  to  north,  have  their  rise  and  opening  in  New 
Grenada,  and  both  of  them  run  at  the  bottom  of  one  of 
the  deep  valleys  of  the  Andes,  and  form  a  junction 
under  the  9th  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  course  of 
the  Cauca  is  obstructed  by  rocks  and  rapids ;  but  the  In- 
dians are  able  to  pass  them  in  their  canoes.  The  Mag-» 
dalena  is  navigable  as  far  as  Honda ;  from  which 
you  proceed  to  Santa  Fe,  by  terrific  roads,  through 
forests  of  oak  trees,  Melastomes  and  Cinchonas.  The 
unvarying  nature  of  the  temperature  in  each  zone,^^/^' 
the  want  of  an  agreeable  succession  of  seasons,  perhaps 
also  the  awful  volcanic  catastrophes  to  which  the  high 
country  is  frequently  exposed,  have  diminished  the  num- 
ber of  the  human  species.  At  Quito  and  at  Santa  Fe,  vege- 
tation is  less  varied  than  in  other  regions  equally  elevated 
above  the  ocean.  In  the  Andes  of  Quindiuy  and  in  the 
temperate  forests  of  Loxa,  the  cypress,  the  fir,  and  the 
juniper-bush,  raise  their  snowy  pyramids  in  the  midst  of 
the  Styrax,  the  passion-flower-tree,  bambusas,  and  the  wax 
palm  tree.  The  cocoa  of  Guayquil  is  in  great  estimation :' 
it  has  even  been  attempted,  in  the  environs  of  this  town, 
to  introduce  plantations  of  cofiee,  which  have  succeeded 
extremely  well.  Their  cotton  and  tobacco  are  excellent 
A  great  deal  of  sugar  is  likewise  produced:  it  is  sur-* 
prising,  however,  that  the  gi*eatest  quantity  is  obtained, 
not  on  the  plains  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Magdaleifa^ 
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BOOK    lut,  Oh  the  slope  of  tlie  Conlilleras,  in  «  valley,  on  tnH 

.xxxvii.  ^^j  fpQjjj  Santa  Fe  to  Honda,  wliich,  arcoHing  to  tbM 
barometrical  measuiTmcntB  of  M.  tie  Humboldt,  ta  elevabj 
ed  from  3600  to  6300  fpct  above  tbe  level  of  the  seal 
The  inhabitants  make  use  of  tlic  espresseil  juice  of  thH 
fruit  of  the  uvilla,  (Cestrum  hnctorinm,)  inntead  of  inlLH 
and  there  is  a  royal  order,  whirh  enjoins  the  v)ceru)'s  tfl 
make  use  of  tliit^  blue  juice  of  the  uvilla  in  (heir  olGciiW 

I  documents,  because  it  is  more  indestructible  than  the  beifl 

ink  of  Europe.  M 

linerai         The  minora!   productions    are   rich    and    variH   in   tbfl 

^^*^'  valley  of  Bogota:  beds  of  coal  are  seen  at  the  elevatrq^ 
height  of  7680  fret  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.     It  is  very! 

'iBtinum.  remarkable,  that  [ilatinnm  is  not  met  with  in  the  ralley  ofJ 
Cauca.  or  to  tlie  east  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Ande^J 
but  only  in  Choco,  and  at  Barbacoas,  to  the  west  nf  tbu 
mountains  of  sandstone,  which  rise  on  the  west  bank  of  thcfl 
Cauca.  m 

Mil.  The  kingdom  of  New  Grenada  annnally  produces  twenty*' 

two  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  an  inconsiderabis 
quantity  of  silver.  In  the  mints  of  Santa  Fe  and  Popa- 
yan,  about  two  million  one  hundred   thousand  piastres  oC  . 

I  gold    are    coined,    or    eighteen   thousand   throe    hundrf 

tnerks,   equivalent   to   £436,666    Sterling.     The   exporta^ 
tiou  of  this   metal   in    ingots    and    articles   of  jewelleryj 
amounts  to  four  hundred   thousand  piastres,  or  £l04,l& 
Sterling. 

I  All  the  gold  famished  by  New  Grenada  is  the  product  I 

of  the  washings  of  alluvial  earth.*  They  are  also  acquaint-^ 
ed  with  veins  of  gold  in  the  mountains  of  Guamnep  I 
and  Antioquia  ;  but  the  working  of  them  is  almost  entirclj,  1 
neglected.  The  greatest  riches  in  washed  gold  arvdeposit<n 
ed  to  the  west  of  tlie  central  Cordillera,  in  the  provinces  ofJ 
Antioquia,  and  Choco,  in  the  ^  alley  uf  Rio  Cauca,  andi 
on  the  shores  of  the  great  ocean,  in  the  district  of  Barba< 
roas. 

*  Te.t»m  dB  TnH=porl.  l)aiil.i,.oi. 
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Tlie  prnvinre  of  Antioquia,  wliicti  can  only  be  penetrated 
n  foot,  or  b.v  being  carried  on  men's  backs,  contains  veins  ''' 
"■©f  gold,  which  are  not  worked,  tnci-el y  from  want  of  hands.  " 
The  largest  jiiece  of  golil  that  has  been  found  at  Chocoa. 
weighed  twentv-fiie  pnimds.  All  the  gold  is  collected  by  ^j 
ne^ro  slaves.  Chocn  alone  would  be  able  to  produce  more 
tlian  twenty  thousand  pounds  weight  of  washed  gold,  if,  in 
attempting  to  improve  the  salubrity  of  this  region,  one  of 
(he  most  fertile  of  the  new  continent,  the  Government  were 
to  estnblish  an  agricultural  population  there.  The  country 
richest  in  gold  is,  at  the  same  time,  scourged  with  cuntinual 
famine.  Inhabited  by  unhappy  African  slaves,  or  by  In- 
dians who  groan  under  the  despotism  of  Cnrregidors,  Choco 
itus  remained  precisely  what  it  is  at  present,  for  the  last 
three  bumlred  years,  an  impenetrable  forest,  without  n  sin- 
gle trace  of  cultivation,  pasturage,  ur  roads.  The  price  of 
commodities  is  so  exorbitantly  high  there,  that  a  barrel  of 
flour  from  the  United  States  is  worth  from  sixty-four  to 
ninety  piastres,  or  £13,  6s.  to  ^'18,  15s.  The  maintenance 
of  a  Muleteer  costs  a  piastre,  (4s.'2tl.)  or  a  piastre  and 
a  half  a  day.  The  price  of  a  quintal  of  iron  amounts, 
during  the  time  of  peace,  to  forty  piastres.  This  high 
price  ought  not  to  he  attributed  to  the  accumulation  of 
the  representative  signs,  which  is  very  small ;  but  to  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  conveyance,  and  to  that  unfortunate 
condition  of  things,  in  which  the  entire  population  consumes 
without  accumulating. 

The  kingdom  of  New  Grenada  contains  extremely  rich 
veins  of  silver.  Those  of  Marquetones  would  surpass  Po- 
tosi.  but  they  are  not  worked.*  Copper  and  lead  they  dis- 
dain to  mention.  The  river  of  emeralds  flows  from  the 
Andes  to  the  north  of  Quito.  It  is  at  Muzo,  in  the  valley 
of  Tunra,  that  tlie  principal  modern  mines,  of  what  ur« 
called  the  emeralds  of  I'rru,  are  situated,  which  are  de- 
servedly preferred  to  all  others,  since  those  of  Egypt  have 
been  neglected.     These  emeralds  are  sometimes  met  witli 

•  Viareto  Voivtiul.  i,oI.  XXII.  p.  377. 


BOOK    in  sterile  veins,  which  traverse  compound  'fwSa^^^^^^ 
.XXXVII.  slatp,  anil  sometimes  the  accidental  cavities  wliich  occur  in 
'  the  masses  of  some  granites.     Occasionally  they  are  group- 

ed with  crystals  of  quartz,  fcld-spar,  and'mica;   many  oC J 
them  have  their  surface  covered   with  crystals  of  thcsul-1 
phurct  of  iron,  and  others  are  found  enveloped  in  carbonats  1 
or  suljihate  of  Hmc.*     Those  that  are  found  in  th<>  Indian 
sepulchres  are  shaped  into  spheres,  cylinders,  cones,  and 
other  figures,  and  have  been  pierced  willi  great  precision; 
hut  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  process  which  must  hare 
been  employed  for  this  purpose.     The  gold  mines  of  Antio- 
quin  and  Guaimoco  contain  small  diamonds.!     They  like- 
wise possess  sulphuretted  mercury,  or  cinnabar,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Antioquia,  to  the  east  of  the  Caucn,  in  the  moun- 
tain of  (juindiu,  at  the  passage  of  the  western  Cordillera; 
and,  lastly,  at  Cuenea,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.     This 
mercury  is  found  in  a  formation  of  quartzosc  sandstone, 
which  is  730  feet  in  thickness,  and  contains  fossil  wood  and 
asphaltum. 
Toft-ns  We  now  proceed  to  the  more  remarkable  places  of  tliis 

If  BaiDiB.  kingdom.  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  residence  of  a  viceroy 
and  an  archbishop,  and  the  scat  of  an  Audiencia  am)  r 
University,  contains  churches,  magnificent  bouses,  five 
superb  bridges,  and  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.^  The  air 
is  constantly  temperate.  The  wheat  of  Europe,  and  the 
sesame  of  Asia,  produce  abundant  crops,  and  at  all  seasons. 
The  plateau  on  which  the  town  of  Santa  P"e  de  Bogota  is 
situated,  bears  a  resemblance,  in  several  respects,  to  that 
which  incloses  the  Mexican  lakes.  Both  one  and  the  other 
arc  more  elevated  than  tiie  convenl  of  Saint  Bernard;  the 
former  being  8190,  the  latter  7008  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  eea.  The  valley  of  Mexico,  surrounded  with  a  circu- 
lar wall  of  porpbyritic  mountains,  is  still  covered  witli 
water  in  its  centre.  The  plateau  of  Bogota  is  equally 
encircled   hy  lofty  mountains;    while  the  perfect  level  gf  J 

'  Viajero  UniTerMl,  vol.  XXII.  p.  277.  t  Dqlomieu,  Maeaiin  EncyclAvJ 
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its  surfaoet  its  geological  constitution,  the  form  of  the  book 
rocks  of  Suba  and  Facatativa,  which  rise  like  little  islands  ^^^^^^^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  Savannahs,  all  appear  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  an  ancient  lake.  The  river  Funzha,  commonly 
called  Rio  de  Bogota^  after  uniting  together  the  waters  of 
the  valley,  rushes  headlong  through  a  narrow  opening  in 
a  crevice,  which  descends  towards  the  basin  of  the  river 
Magdalena*  The  Indians  attribute  to  Bochica,  the  founder 
of  the  empire  of  Bogota,  or  Condinamarca,  this  opening 
in  the  rocks,  and  the  creation  of  the  cataract  of  Tequen-  cataract 
damn.  Contemplating  these  rocks,  which  appear  to  have  jJJ^J'"*' 
been  hewn  by  the  hand  of  man, — the  narrow  gulf,  into 
which  a  river  precipitates  itself,  after  it  has  collected  all 
the  waters  of  the  valley  of  Bogota— the  rainbows,  that 
change  their  appearance  every  instant,  and  glitter  with  the 
most  brilliant  colours — ^the  immense  column  of  vapour, 
which,  like  a  thick  cloud,  rises  to  such  a  height,  as  to  ho 
distinguished  at  the  distance  of  five  leagues  round  the 
environs  of  the  town  of  Santa  Fe — it  is  not  at  all  astonish- 
ing that  a  superstitious  people  should  have  ascribed  to 
them  a  miraculous  origin.  There  scarcely  exists  in  the 
world  another  cascade  which,  to  so  considerable  a  height, 
adds  so  great  a  body  of  water;  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  SaltOf  tlie  Rio  de  Bogota  preserves  a  breadth  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  feet.  The  river  becomes  a  great  deal 
narrower  near  the  cascade  itself,  where  the  crevice,  which 
appears  to  have  been  formed  by  an  earthquake,  has  an 
opening  of  only  thirty  or  forty  feet  During  the  driest 
part  of  the  season,  the  volume  of  water,  which  at  two 
bounds  rushes  down  a  depth  of  five  hundred  and  thirty 
feet,  still  presents  a  surface  of  756  square  feet.  The  enor- 
mous mass  of  vapour  which  every  day  arises  from  the  cas- 
cade, and  is  again  precipitated  by  the  contact  of  the  cold 
air,  greatly  contributes  to  the  exceeding  fertility  of  this 
part  of  the  plain  of  Bogota.  At  a  short  distance  from 
Canoas,  on  the  height  of  Chipa,  a  magnificent  prospect  is 
enjoyed,  which  astonishes  the  traveller  by  the  striking 
contrasts  it  presents.    After  just  leaving  behind  him  cul- 
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tifatcd  fieltls,  producing  wlirtit  and  barley,  tie  no^l 
*  bimHeir  surroiindetl  by  oaks,  alder-trees,  and  plants  which 
~  reiuiiiil  liiin  uf  Ilic  vc-gotaliitn  of  Kuro|ie,  intermingled  witJi 
the  azalia.   Msfovia  theiformis,    begonid,   and  yellow 
cbun»,  wlifti,   all  at  oiuc.  lie  discovers  from  a  terrace,  \ 
it  were,  and  at  his  very  I'ect,  a  luxuriant  cnuntry,  wavii 
wttli  the  palm-tree,  the  banana,  and   the  sugar-cane.     As 
th<'  fissure  (lokvn  whirh  tiie  Rio  de  Bogota  ruHliea,  commu- 
Tiirates  witii  the  plains  of  tlic  hot  region,  (Herra  caliente,) 
some  of  the  palms  are  seen  growing  up  to  the  Toot  of  the 
cataract.     Tliis  |ieculiar  circuniHtunce  has  led  the  inhabi- 
tants nf  Siinta  Fe  to  aay.  that  the  cataract  of  Tequcndama 
is  HO  high,  that  the  water  falls,  at  one  leap,  from  the  cold^   < 
{Titrra  fna,)  into  the  hot  country.     It  is  quite  manifos^  J 
that  the  ditt'erenre  of  height  ol  eighty-seven  toiscs,  or  529  ■ 
feet,  is  not  suflirienlly  considerable  to  influence,  in  ft  aensi> 
hie  manneri  the  temperature  of  the  nir.     it  is  the  perpen- 
dicular Hei'tioH  of  the  rock  that  separates  the  two  vegeta- 
tioni  in  so  dt'finite  a  manner. 

I'here  is  Ntill  another  natural  phenomenon  which  de- 
serves to  he  noticed.  The  valley  nf  Irononzo  or  Pandi* 
is  bordered  with  rocks  of  so  extraordinary  a  figure,  that 
they  appear  to  owe  their  peculiar  t^hape  to  human  labour. 
Their  bare  and  arid  summits  form  the  most  picturesque 
contrast  with  the  tufts  of  trees  and  herhartous  plants  that 
cover  tlie  sides  of  the  crevice.  The  little  torrent  that  has 
cleared  itself  a  pitnsage  across  the  valley  of  Icunonzo, 
bears  the  name  of  the  Rio  de  la  Summa  Pax.  This  torrent. 
Sowing  in  an  almost  inacressihle  bed,  could  not  have  been 
crossed  uitliout  gi'cat  diflimlly,  if  nature  herself  had  not 
formed  two  bridges  of  nirk,  an  object  well  worthy  of  fix- 
ing our  attention.  The  fissure  through  which  the  torrent 
of  la  Su  ma  Pxz  preripilates  itself,  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  valley.  Near  the  bridge,  it  presi-rves.  for  a  distanca 
of  more  than  12,000  feet,  a  direction  from  east  to  west. 
The  river  lormH  two  beautiful  cascades  at  the  point  where 
it  entcra  the  crevice,  and  at  the  point  where  it  issues  from   i 
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It  It  is  very  probable  tbat  this  rent  has  been  formed  by  book 
an  earthquake.  The  surrounding  mountains  are  compos-  ^^^^^' 
ed  of  sandstone,  with  a  cement  of  clay.  This  formation) 
which  reposes  on  the  primitive  clay-slate  of  Yilleta,  ex- 
tends from  the  rock  salt  mountain  of  ZIpaquira  to  the 
basin  of  the  river  Magdalena.  In  the  valley  of  Icononzo 
the  sandstone  is  composed  of  ivfo  distinct  rocks;  one  a  very 
compact  and  quartzose  sandstone,  containing  little  rement^ 
and  presenting  little  or  no  fissure  of  stratification,  reposes 
on  a  very  fine  grained  schistose  sandstone,  which  is  divid- 
ed into  an  infinite  number  of  small,  very  thin,  and  almost 
horizontal  layers.  M.  de  Humboldt*  imagines  that  the 
compact  and  quartzose  mass  resisted  the  force  which  rent 
these  mountains,  at  the  period  when  this  crevice  was  form- 
ed; and  that  it  is  an  uninterinipted  continuation  of  this  stra- 
tum, which  serves  as  a  bridge  for  crossing  from  one  part 
of  the  valley  to  the  other.  This  natural  arch  is  forty -seven 
English  feet  in  length,  and  forty -one  feet  tliree  inches  broad. 
In  the  centre  it  is  six  feet  six  inches  thick.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  M.  de  Humboldt,  the  upper  bridge  is  3ir 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  torrent  below.  Ten  fathoms  un- 
der this  first  natural  bridge,  there  is  another,  to  which  one 
is  conducted  by  a  narrow  foot-path,  that  descends  to  tho 
brink  of  the  crevice.  Three  enormous  masses  of  rock 
have  fallen  in  such  a  manner  as  mutually  to  support  each 
other.  That  of  the  middle  forms  the  key  of  the  vault,  an 
accident  which  might  have  suggested  to  the  native  Indians 
the  first  idea  of  the  arch  in  masonry,  a  contri\ance  alike 
unknown  to  the  nations  of  the  New  World,  and  to  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Egypt. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  bridge  of  Icononzo,  there 
is  a  hole  of  SOO  square  feet  in  size,  through  which  one 
can  see  the  bottom  of  the  abyss ;  and  it  was  here  that  our 
traveller  made  experiments,  on  the  fall  of  bodies,  in  order 
to  ascertain  its  depth.|    The  torrent  appears  to  flow  with- 

*'  Sec  Researches*  I.  57.    English  Tranelation.  '  Ihirit'ir 


in  a  gloomy  cavern.  The  melancholy  noiae  that  i 
the  ear.  in  owin^  to  immentte  BoekH  of  norturnal  bii-dH  that 
inh»bil  tho  rri'vice.  The  Indians  affirm  that  these  birds 
are  as  large  as  a  rhirkcn,  l>ave  eyes  like  the  owl,  and  a  curv- 
ed beak.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  prorure  any  of 
them,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  valley.  The  cleva* 
tion  of  the  natural  bridge  of  Iconnnzn  is  274B  feet  above 
the  level  of  tfie  sea. 

The  kingdom  of  Trrra  Firma  is  now  become  a  rural 
solitude.  The  town  of  Porto  Bello  on  the  north  sea.  and 
that  of  Panama  on  thp  Paiific  Ocean,  were  once  in  a 
flnurishing  condition,  from  their  trade  in  the  precious 
inetals.  whirh  passed  from  Peru  by  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
to  be  transported  In  Europe.  At  present,  Buenos  Ayrca 
is  the  entrepot.  The  iulhmus  of  Panama,  as  well  as  ttic 
province  of  Darien.  produces  coma,  tobacco,  and  cotton ;  but 
the  air.  at  once  humid  and  hot.  renders  these  places  almost 
uninhabitable.  The  country  Is  billy;  but  there  are  also 
fertile  plains.  Vegetation  everywhere  displays  a  surpris- 
ing degree  of  luxuriance  there.  The  rivers  ara  numerous, 
and  the  waters  of  some  of  them  bring  down  gold.  At  its 
narrowest  part,  the  isthmus  of  Panama  is  only  eight 
leagues  in  breadth.  Tlie  rorky  nature  of  the  soil,  however, 
opposes  obstacles,  probably  of  an  insurmountable  nature, 
to  the  opening  of  a  navigable  canal  fni-  large  vessels. 

During  these  last  few  years  Carthagnta  dci  Index  hu 
become  enlarged  and  embellished ;  and  it  now  boasts  of  an 
episcopal  see,  a  university,  and  a  safe  and  deep  harbour* 
defended  by  several  forts;*  but  the  unhcalthiness  of  its 
environs  is  its  best  defence  against  a  hostile  army.  Its 
population  amounts  to  about  ^S.UOO  inhabitants.  It  is 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  a  hot  and 
humid  country,  covered  witli  mountains  and  woods,  hut 
very  fertile  in  every  species  of  production. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  excessive  heat  and  the  diseases 
that  prevail  during  summer  at  Carthagcna,  those   Europe- 
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AUS  who  are  not  habituated  to  the  climate  take  refuge  in    book 
the  interior  of  the  country,  nt  the  village  of  Turbaco,  built  ^^^^^" 
oil  a  little  eminence,  at  the  entrance  of  a  majestic  forest* 
which  extends  as  far  as  the  river  Magdalena.     The  houses 
are  chiefly  constructed  of  bamboo,  and  covered  with  palm 
leaves.      Limpid    springs   issue   from  a    calcareous   rock 
which  contains   numerous  remains  of  coral  petrifactions; 
and  a  refreshing  shade  is  afforded  by  the  shining  foliage 
of  the  dnacardium   Caracolia^   a  tree  of  colossal   size,   to 
which  the  natives  attribute  the  property  of  attracting,  from 
a  great  distance,  the  vapours  that  float  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  land  at  I'urbaco  being  elevated  more  than  900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,    enjoys   a   delicious   coolness^ 
especially  during  the  night     A  very  curious  phenomenon 
is  observed    in   this  neighbourhood.     The  volcancitos  are  Air  voles 
situated  at  the  distance  of  18,000  feet  to  the  east  of  tho^o^^* 
village  of  Turbaco,  in  a  thick  forest,  which  abounds  with 
the   Toluifera  balsamunif  the  gustnvia  with  flowers  of  the 
Nymphea;  and  with  the  Cavanillesia  mocundOf  the  nume- 
rous and  transparent  fruits  of  which   resemble  lanterns 
suspended  from  the  extremity  of  the  branches.     The  land 
gradually  rises  to  a  height  of  120  or  150  feet  above  the 
village  of  Turbaco ;  but  the  soil  being  every  where  cover- 
ed with  vegetation,  prevents  us  from  distinguishing  the  na- 
ture of  the  rocks  that  rest  n|H>o  the  above-mentioned  calca-^ 
reouH  mas^,  impregnated  with  sea  shells.     In  the  middle  of  an 
extensive  plain,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  Bromelia  Kara- 
taSf  eighteen  or  twenty  small  cones  are  observed,  the  height 
of  which  is  not  more  than  from  twenty  to  ^twenty-five  feet 
These  cones  are  formed  of  a  blackish-grey  clay,  and  in  the 
top  of  each  is  found  an  opening  filled  with  water.     On  ap- 
proaching these  little  craters,  is  heard,  at  intervals,  a  hol- 
low and  pretty   loud  noise,  which  precedes,  by  fifteen  or 
eighteen  seconds,  the  disengagement  of  a  great  quantity  of 
air.    The  force  with  which  this  air  rises  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  induces  us  to  suppose,  that,  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  it  experiences  a  high  degree  of  pressure.     M. 
de  Humboldt   generally   counted   five  explosions   in  two 
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minutes.  Very  frcqupntly  tliis  phenomenon  is  accompanl 
'  ed  with  .tn  rjectiun  of  mud.  It  is  nflirmcd  tliat 
"cones  do  not  umtergo  any  perceptible  change  of  f' 
during  the  space  of  a  great  number  of  years ;  but  the  fore 
with  whicii  tiie  gas  aitcendHt  and  the  frei|uency  of  the  explCH 
sions.  appear  tn  vary  according  to  the  seasnuN.  The  nn*' 
lyses  of  M.  dc  Humboldt  have  proved  that  the  air  thus  dis 
engaged,  doeH  not  contain  a  thousandth  part  of  oxygen.* 
is  azotic  gas,  of  a  purer  quality  than  what  we  common)] 
prepare  in  our  laboratories. 

Santa  Martha,  besides  the  adiantage  of  a  healthy  situa- 
tion, also  boasts  of  a  secure,  spacious,  and  wcll-dcfen  " 
harbour.  The  province  nf  Santa  Martha  is  extremely  I 
tile,  cnntains  mines  nf  gold  and  silver,  abundant  salt  spring! 
and  nianufartories  of  cotton  and  eartliern  ware.  Rio  de  I 
Maclia,  situated  on  the  sea  shore,  and  in  a  fertile  district, « 
formerly  eririclied  by  a  pearl  fishery. 

To  the  south  east  of  Santa  Fe  iW  Bogota,  and  in  the 
"tertorof  the  country,  we  find  the  province  of  San  Jnan  i 
los  Llanos,  the  burning  and  sterile  plains  of  which  v 
already  described.     But  towards  the  south  there  are  pm 
vinces  more  happily  situated,  and  some  considerable  towm 
Fopayan,  rontnining  20,000   individuals,  the  greater  [ 
of  whom  are  Mttlaltoi-s,  once  flourished  by  means  uf  itl 
comniei'ce,  as  an  entrep'it  for  Quito  and  Cartiiagena. 
is  built  in  a  picIure>K]ue  situation  on  the  river  Cauca, 
the   foot  of  the   volcapKies  Suroce  and   Sotara,  which  an 
covered  with  snow.     Paslo  is*  a  small  town,  situated  at  t 
base    of   a   terrible  volcano,  and  surrounded  by  thick  fo- 
rcsl4.  araong  nmrslies,  in  whirli  mules  sink  up  to  tlic  br-casL  1 
Thei-e  is  no  mrllind  of  reurhing  this  place  except  tlirough  i 
deep  and  narrow  ravines,  tlinl  resemble  tlie  galleries  of  aj 
mine.     The  wliole  province  of  Pasto  is  an  elevated  plain^S 
and  chilled  by  an  atmos]ilieric  temperature,  almost  belnirl 
the  point  at  which  vegetation  run  exist;  and  surrounded  by  J 
sulphur  pita,  which    continually    disengage    volumes   of] 
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BiBoke.    The  wretched  inhabitants  of  these  frightful  deserts    Booi 
pos<^ss  no  other  kind  of  food  than  potatoes.    When,  unhap-  ^^^^^ 
pily,  these  fail  them,  they  proceed  to  the  mountains  to  cat  """""^ 
the  trunk  of  a  small  tree  called  the  AchupaUa.    This  same 
tree*  however,  being  the  food  of  the  bear  of  the  Andes,  that 
animal  frequently  disputes  with  them  the  only  nourishment 
which  these  elevated  regions  ran  afford. 

The  province  of  Choco  would  be  richer  in  the  fertility  of  Provine 
its  hills,  and  the  excellent  quality  of  its  cocoa,  than  in  its^^^°* 
mines,  if,  unfortunately,  all  human  industry  were  not 
entirely  interdicted  by  its  cloudy  and  burning  climate; 
M.  Marmontel  has  painted  this  coast  in  colours  that  are  as 
just  as  they  are  lively.  *'An  atmosphere,  loaded  \^ith 
thick  clouds,  from  which  the  winds  howl  and  the  thunder 
roars,  or  tempestuous  rains  incessantly  descend ;  mountains 
covered  with  dark  forests,  the  wi*eck  of  which  covers  the 
ground,  while  their  branches,  thickly  interwoven,  become 
impenetrable  to  the  light  of  day ;  marshy  valleys,  through 
which  perpetual  torrents  incessantly  roll  between  rugged 
banks  bristling  with  rocks,  against  which  the  waves,  ele- 
vated by  the  tempests,  dash  themselves  with  hollow  groans; 
the  noise  of  the  winds  in  the  forests  resembling  the  howling 
of  wolves,  and  the  roaring  of  tigers;  enormous  snakeSf 
that  crawl  under  the  humid  grass  of  the  marshes,  and» 
with  their  vast  coils,  encircle  the  trunks  of  ti*ees ;  a  multi- 
tude of  insects^  engendered  by  the  stagnant  air,  whose 
remorseless  eagerness  is  bent  but  u|)on  one  object,  their 
prey.''  But,  the  author  of  the  Incas  is  "Srong  in  applying 
the  whole  of  this  description  of  the  coast  of  Ch(»co  to  the 
island  of  Oorgona^  where  Pizarro  came  to  seek  refuge  with  \^]^^ , 
the  twelve  companions  who  had  faithfully  attached  them-  Gorgom 
selves  to  his  fortunes.  Oorgana^  in  the  bay  of  ChocOf  as 
well  as  the  Jrchipdago  of  the  Pearl  Islands  in  the  bay  of 
Panama,  are  more  inhabitable  tlian  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent. In  the  interior  of  the  pro\ince  of  Choco,  the  ra« 
vine  of  Raspadura  unites  the  neighbouring  sources  o(  tlie 
Rio  ^oanama^  likewise  called  the  Rio  San  Jitart,  with  the 
little  river  Quito.    This  latter  river  joining  the  two  others^ 
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forms  tiic  liio  .llrato,  uliicli  empties  itself  into  the  sea  nf  tl 
'  Antilles,  while  the  Rio  San  Juan  fiills  iritn  the  great  occai 
~  A  very  active  monk  curnte,  of  the  village  uf  .Wi'ifa, 
made  hjs  parishioners  dig,  in  the  ravine  i)f  la  BuspadurOf 
a  little  canal,  %^hich  ia  imvigabln  during  the  heavy  mil 
and  by  its  means  canoes,  laileii  with  rocoa.  procrrd  fn 
one  acA  to  the  other.  This  little  canal,  which  lias  exiiit< 
since  the  year  1778,  unites  tugethor  on  the  shores  of  llie  l 
oceans  two  puints  that  are  sovcnty-fivc  leagues  distant  Irui 
one  another. 

Let  lis  again  ascend  the  Andes,  where  we  shall  respire 
milder  and  more  salnhnous  aii';  here  is  situated  the  vel 
brated  city  of  ^uitot  the  ancient  capital  of  the  second  1 
vian  monarchy,  whose  inhabitants  excel  in  almost  all  the 
arts  and  professions.  They  are  especially  famed  for  their 
manufacture  of  cloths  and  cottons,  which  they  dye  blue,  and 
furnish  to  the  whole  of  Peru.  The  commerce  of  this  town 
is  likewise  very  active;  but  the  streets  are  ion  uneven  to 
admit  of  the  use  of  carriages.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Supreme 
Tribunal,  and  uf  a  Bishop.  Placed  at  an  elovatiun  of  1481 
toises,  or  3107  English  yards,  above  the  level  of  the  oceai 
this  town  no  Iong<'r  enjoys  that  perpetual  spring  which  it 
local  advantages  apjieared  to  insure.  The  atmosphere  has 
become  lowering  and  cloudy,  and  the  cold  rather  severe^ 
since  the  fourth  day  of  February  1797.  the  epoch  at  which  a 
horrible  earthquake  overwhelmed  the  entire  pruvince  of 
Quito,  and  destroved,  in  one  single  instant,  40,000  people. 
Such  has  been  the  thnnge  uf  temjicrature,  ihat  the  tbernmm- 
eter  is  generally  at  4U°  F.  and  seldom  rises  as  high  as  6t', 
or  63°  F. ;  while  B<»tguer,  on  the  other  band,  found  Itcon-a 
itantly  at  59°  ur  61'  F.  Since  that  time,  earlhipiakea  ara 
almost  continual.  Nutnithstaniling  the  horrors  and  the 
dangers  with  wliich  nature  has  thus  surrounded  them,  the 
population  of  Quito,  amounting  to  50,000  individuBlH, 
breathe  nothing  but  gaiety  and  luxury;  and  miuheiv.  per- 
haps, does  there  reign  a  more  decided,  or  a  more  general 
ta'ite  for  pleasure.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  lively, 
and  amiubte. 
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OiiayaquUf  inhabited  by  1 8,000  persons,  is  r  sea  port,  and  book 
lias  a  commodious  dork  yard,  supplied  with  timber  from  ^^*^^"* 
Ihe  forests  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  of  exchange  between  tlie  ports  of  Mexi- 
co and  those  of  Peru  and  Chili.  The  vegetation  in  the 
environs,  says  M.  .de  Humboldt,  is  majestic  beyond  all 
description.  The  palms,  the  Scitamincce^  the  Plumaria, 
and  the  Tahema  montana^  abound  in  every  direction.  Don 
Alredo  affirms,  that  in  the  province  of  Guayaquil,  a  strong 
and  solid  kind  of  wood  is  met  with,  which  the  inhabitants 
prefer  for  the  construction  of  small  vessels,  especially  for 
tiir  keel  and  ribs,  because  it  is  incorruptible^  and  resists  the 
attacks  of  worms  better  than  any  other  kind.  It  is  very 
easily  worked,  of  a  deep  colour,  and  is  called  Guachapelif 
and  Guarravgo. 

The  provinces  of  ^uixos,  and  of  MacaSf  owe  to  their  po-  Province 
sition  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  the  peculiarities  ot^! 


of  the  inte- 
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their  temperature.  Although  they  are  only  two  degrees 
distant,  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  winter  commences  there 
in  April,  and  lasts  till  September,  the  period  of  spring  on 
the  plateau.  The  climate  is  hot  and  moist  Their  princi- 
pal production  is  tobacco. 

The  vast  province  of  Maynas  extends  along  the  river 
Amazon.  It  dontains  but  a  very  few  Spanish  establish- 
ments; the  principal  one  is  San  Joaquin  de  Omaguas.  The 
J^aynas  and  the  Omaguas  are  the  principal  indigenous 
nations;  a  small  number  of  them  have  fixed  themselves 
near  the  missions ;  but  the  greater  part  wander  in  their  for- 
ests, living  by  the  chace  and  by  fishing.  The  country  pro- 
duces white  and  black  wax,  and  cocoa. 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  our  description  of  the  Voicnnnei 
kingdom  of  Quito,  if  we  were  to  pass  over  in  silence  ®^  ^""°' 
the  terrific  volcanoes  which  have  so  often  overwhelmed 
the  country,  and  swallowed  up  whole  cities  at  a  time. 
Tiie  majestic  Chimboraxo  is  probably  notliing  but  an  ex- 
tinguished volcano.  The  snow  which  for  a  hundred  years 
has  crowned  its  colossal  peak,  will  be  pi*obab1y,  one  day 
or  other,  melted  by  the  remorseless  fires  pent  up  with- 
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in  its  vast  anJ  futliotDlees  cav 
"•  live  activity. 

~  Piehincha  is  one  of  the  greatest  voicarmes  on  the  «ur- 
'*  face  of  the  globo.  It4  crater,  Inillouetl  out  in  baHallic  |ior- 
phyrteR,  lias  been  compared  by  M.  la  Cuhilamine,  ttt  tlia 
chaos  nf  the  puelH.  This  immense  mouth  was  at  that  limit 
filled  with  Htiow,  but,  aflcrwanb.  M.  de  Humboldt  found 
it  on  fire.  "  From  the  midst  of  the  crater  rise,  aa  if  shoot- 
ing up  from  the  abynft  be^)^f,  tliree  nicky  jteaks,  which 
are  not  covei-ed  with  snow,  because  it  is  constantly  melted 
by  the  vapours  that  exhale  from  the  vulcaiiu.  In  order 
the  better  (o  examine  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  vre  lay  down 
flat  on  our  breasts;  and  i  do  nut  belieic  that  the  imagina- 
tion cuuld  figure  tu  itself  any  thing  more  melancholy, 
gloomy,  anil  terrifir,  llian  what  wc  now  beheld.  The 
month  of  the  volcano  forms  a  circular  hole  of  nearly  a 
league  in  circumference,  the  sides  of  which,  a  per[>endicu- 
iar  precipice,  arc  covered  above  witlt  snow  to  their  very 
edge.  The  interior  was  of  a  deep  black;  but  the  gulf  ia 
6u  immense  that  we  cuulil  distinguish  the  tops  uf  several 
mountains  that  are  situated  within  it.  Their  summits  ap- 
peared to  be  two  or  three  hundi-cd  fathoms  below 
judge  then  wliere  must  be  their  base.  1  myself  have 
doubt  that  the  bottom  of  tlie  crater  is  on  a  level  wtUi 
city  of  Quito." 

The  mountain  Cotopaxi  is  the  most  elevated  of  those 
volcanoes  of  the  Andes,  from  which,  at  recent  iieriods, 
there  have  been  eruptions.  Its  abHulute  height  is  18,89S. 
English  feet:  it  would  consequently  exceed  by  more  t hi 
2,550  feet  Ibe  height  of  mount  Vesu\ius,  even  sup] 
ing  that  it  weie  piled  on  the  summit  of  the  I'cak  ofTone- 
riffe.  Coli>paxi  is  likewise  the  most  formidable  of  all  the 
volcanoes  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito;  and  it  ia  also  from 
it  that  explosions  liavo  been  the  most  frequent  and  the 
must  destructive.  The  cindei-s  and  fragments  of  rocks 
that  have  been  ejected  by  this  volcano,  cover  the  neigh- 
bouring valleys  to  an  extent  of  several  squai-e  leagues. 
In  1758,  the  flames  uf  Cotopaxi  shot  up  tu  a  lieight  at 
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^700  feet  above  the  edge  oF  the  crater.  In  1744f  the  book 
roaring  of  this  volcano  was  heard  as  far  as  Honda,  a  town  ^^^^^^" 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Magdalena,  a  dis- 
tance  of  two  hundred  leagues.  On  the  4th  April,  1768, 
the  quantity  of  cinders  vomited  up  from  ^he  mouth  of 
Cotopaxi  was  so  great  that  the  sl^y  continued  as  dark  as 
night,  until  the  third  hour  after  mid-day.  The  explosion 
^htch  took  place  in  the  month  of  January  1803,  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  frightful  phenomenon — the  sudden  melting  of 
the  snows  that  covered  the  mountain.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  neither  smoke  nor  any  distinguishable 
▼apour  had  issued  from  the  crater,  and  yet,  in  one  single 
night,  the  subterranean  fire  had  become  so  active  that,  at  > 
flun-rise,  the  external  walls  of  the  cone,  strongly  heated, 
had  become  naked,  and  had  acquired  the  black  colour 
vhich  is  peculiar  to  vitrified  scoria.  At  the  port  of 
€hiayaquil,  fifty-two  leagues  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
edge  of  the  crater,  M.  de  Humboldt  heard,  day  and  night, 
the  roaring  of  this  volcano,  like  repeated  discbarges  of 
artillery.* 

Vfere  it  an  established  fact  that  the  proximity  of  tbcsitaatimi 
ocean  contributes  to  feed  volcanic  fire,  we  should  be  AS-yJ^^^, 
tonished  to  see  that  the  most  active  volcanoes  of  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  Cotopaxu  TungurahuOf  and  Sangayf  apper* 
tain  to  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Andes,  and,  consequently, 
to  that  which  is  farthest  removed  from  the  coast.  Coto- 
paxi  is  more  than  fifty  leagues  from  the  nearest  shore. 

To  our  description  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  we  ought  Archipel» 
to  add  that  of  the  Gallapagos  Idands.    This  archipelago,  ^^Sit^^ 
situated  under  the  equator,  at  220  leagues  to  the  west  of  is^^ni^ 
the  continent  of  America,  contains  volcanic  peaks  in  the 
more  eastern  islands.    The  Cactus  and  the  Aloe  cover  the 
aides  of  the  rocks.    In  the  western  island  a  black  and  deep 
mould  .afibrds  nourishment  to  large  trees.    Flamingos  and 
turtle  doves  fill  the  air,  and  the  beach  is  covered  with  en- 
ormous turtles.    No  trace  whatever  indicates  the  residence 

*  A.d^  Humboldtf  Viewi  and  MoDumenti,  pi.  X. 
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BOOK  of  man.  Nciflier  tlie  Malayn  of  the  great  Ocean,  nor  any 
LTXxvri.  yf  ^iip^  tribeH  of  America,  have  ever  landed  on  these  lonely 
sliores.  Dampier  and  Cowley  observed  springs,  and  even 
rfvers,  in  some  of  these  islands,  the  peculiar  Spanish  names 
of  which  have  given  place  to  English  appellations,  at  least 
in  all  our  modern  charts.  Santa  J^Iaria  de  l^JSguada  ap- 
pears identical  with  York  island.  The  largest  among  tiie 
twenty-two  that  are  known,  are  those  of  JilbermarU  and 
JSIarboroHgh.  Cowley  describes  the  endianted  islandf  whick 
presents  a  varied  prospect  of  what  ap|)ears  to  be  a  walled 
town,  and  a  strong  castle  in  ruins.  Several  harbours  and 
roadsteads  invito  Europeans  to  form  establishments  there. 
Kativo  There  arc  many  Indian  tribes  in  the  kingdom  of  New 

NewG  -  Cri'enada.  The  greater  number  still  enjoy  their  iiidepend* 
nada.  euce,  and  almost  all  of  them  retain  their  language  and 
particular  customs.  The  Guairas  or  Gtiaigniros  occupy 
part  of  the  provinces  of  Maracaybo,  Rio  de  la  Ilacha,  and 
Santa  Martha,  and  live  un  friendly  terms  with  the  Mftilones 
who  inhabit  the  lands  watiMvd  by  X\\v  Muchucbies  and  the 
river  St.  Faustin,  as  far  as  tl»e  valley  of  Cucnta.  They 
infest  the  passes  of  the  mountains;  pillagp.  conflagration, 
and  murder,  mark  tlieir  incursions  on  th«*  plains. 

The  Chilimes^  and  Guairas,  are  freebooters  on  the 
banks  of  the  Magdalona.^  The  Urubas.  the  Zitara$ 
and  Oramisas  form  thn*e  indopendrut  states  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Daricn,  the  first  under  a  native  prince  or  Flayoiif 
the  two  last  under  a  republican  government.f  The 
Cnracnnas  dwell  on  the  mountains  <>t  Choco  and  No- 
vita;  they  attack  small  vessels,  and  travel  sometimes  as 
Anriont  far  as  Panama  in  search  of  plunder.:}^  The  ancient  in- 
irihpsof     liiibitants  of  Quito,  in  common  with  the  savace  tribes  of 

Quito.  ,  o       "•  "*^        "^^ 

Africa,  are  said  to  have  spoken  many  dillVii*nt  dialects. 
Our  missionaries  calculated  not  less  than  a  hundred  and 
seventeen;  it  appears,  however,  that  the  language  of  the 

•  Viajrro  Universal,  XXII.  p.  298.  t  Ilervas,  Caiulogo  flrlle  lingue. 

]  \  injoro  liiivcrsal,  XXII.  p.  2y7. 
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^tiios  was  spread  over  tlie  interior,    and  that  of  tbe    book 
8dres  along  the  coast.    It  is  remarkable  that  tbe  name  of  l'^^xvii 
the  Srires  shonid  be  the  same  as  that  of  an  ancient  Euro-  —""""" 
pean  trihc  famous  for  its  migrations  and  warlike  exploits.* 
Hervas  states,  that  the  Scircs  who  inhabit  the  new  world, 
conquered  tlie  upper  distrirts^  and  introduced  their  lan- 
guage into  that  part  of  Quito  in  the  year  1000.     At  tbe 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Peruvians  were  in 
possession  of  the  country,  and  their  language  was  gisnerally 
adopted,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Scires 
spoke  it  before  that  period.     In  the  vear   1600,  the  Co- 
faneSf  one  of  the  hundred  and  seventeen  tribes  of  Quito, 
are  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  souls ; 
their  language  was  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  ^nga  Mdrca, 
in  which  a  Jesuit  has  written  an  epitome  of  Christianity.! 
Of   the  fifty-two  tribes  of  Popayan,  those  of   Gruannca,  Tribei  of 
Cocnucaf  and  PaoSf  had  three  distinct  languages,  which  ^^S*^*^. 
are  still   partly  presented   in   the   writings   of  the   mia-n**- 
sionaries.    The  XibaroSf  the  Macas^  and  the   ^ixos,  at 
one   time  formidable  tribes,   occupied  the  eastern  decli* 
vities  of  the  Andes,  in  the  province  of  Quito.    Nearer  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  the  vast  district  of  Maynas,  are  found 
the  remains  of  unnumbered  tribes,  whose  languages  the 
missionaries  have  classed  in  the  following  order : — Ist,  Six- 
teen, of  which  the  Andoa  is  divided  into  nine  dialects,  the 
Campa  into  seven,  and  the  ^lapia  into  four;  Sdly,  Six- 
teen  different  dialects  that   have  no  resemblance  to  any 
known  tongue ;    Lastly,    Twenty-two    tribes,    several   of 
which  are  still  extant,  although  their  language  is  extinct 
We  have  not  included  in  this  list  the  populous  tribe  of 
the  Omaq^MS  ;  its  inhabitants  spread  over  the  whole  course  Omaquaf . 
of  the  Maranon  or  Amazons,  spoke  a  dialect  compara"* 
tively  simple  in  its   grammar,  and   abundant  in  its  vo- 
cables, from   which   we  may  infer  that  they  had  arriv- 
ed at  a  greater  degree  of  civilization  than  their  neigh- 

*  The  Sciri,  Scyri,  or  Skyri.  t  Hervaf,  Catalogo,  vol.  I.  p.  68. 
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baur».  Tbo  migratioii!!  of  thiii  seafaring  pciiiilo  bave  | 
beefi  ascertained,  but  it  is  gptiprally  brlieved  tbat  tbc>  [ 
'settlements  in  Brazil.  A  civilizeil  country  Nurroiintlod  | 
savage  anil  wandering  niiliimo,  ii  a  (ibennmennn  in  lb«  o 
world.*  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  rivals  Cuzro,  tbr  citj  uf  1 
sun.  An  tbis  town  wan  fatnouH  dr  its  religious  and  r 
institu lionet  a  flbnrt  account  of  llu'ir  uiigin  may  tend  t 
lustrate  tlie  rliarartrr  of  tbe  iteoplc. 

In  the  most  remote  (leriod  of  antiquity,  before  tlie  n 
accompanied  the  earth,  tbe  inhabitants  of  Condinarnai 
lived  like  savages,  without  agriculture,  laws,  or  religio 
An   nged  person   appeared   nuddenly  amongst  them,   < 
<amc  from   the  plains   on  tlie  east  of   the  Cordilleras  ^ 
C'hingaza.     His  long   and    thick    beard    showed    tbat 
origin  was  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  natives ; 
known   by  three  different  names,   Bocbica,  Nem[|uctheh| 
and  Zube;  having,  like  Manco-Capac,  bindei'cd  n 
going  naked,  he  taught  them  to  buijd  cottiiges,  to  cuhit 
the  grorind,  and  to  live  in  society.    Uis  wife,  to  wboi 
lion  lias  aho  giien  three  names,  Cliia,  Yuberayguaya,  t 
iltiythaca,  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  but  more  s< 
her  wirkednesg.     She  opposed  all  her  husband's  labours  Q 
tlie  happiness  of  ttie  human  race ;  by  her  magic  she  raised  tJ 
\vaters  of  tl(C  river  Funzba,  and  inundated  tlic  plains  uf  E 
got.1.   In  this  deluge,  the  greater  number  of  inhabitants  v 
destroyed,  a  few  only  escaped  to  tbe  summits  uf  iltc  n 
louring  mountains.     The  uged  stranger,  provoked  bjr  g 
crimes,  drove  liuythaca  out  of  tlte  country ;  since  tb«t  ji 
ud  she  became  the  moon,  and  illuminated  our  planet  dui 
the  night.  Bochica,  pitying  those  that  w  andercd  on  the  ma 
taina,  broke  ttic  rocks  which  enclose  the  jilains  of  Canoas  a 
'i'cquendama.     The  waters  of  the  Funzba  bavinx  by  I 
lucnns  subsided,  ho  brought  back  the  people  to  the  vtil 

n  hli  tiitlory  of  ? 
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Bogota*  founded  cities,  introdaced  the  worsiiip  of  the  sun,    book 
and  named  two  rulers*  whom   ho  invested  with  religious  ^^^^' 
and  civil  authority.    He  then  withdrew  to  Mount  Idacan-  """"'^ 
zasy  In  tho  sacred  valley  of  Iraca;  having  lived  at  this 
place  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  austere  devotion  for  two 
thousand  years,  or  two  hundred  muysca  cycles,  he  disap* 
peared  at  the  end  of  that  time  in  a  mysterious  manner* 

This  Indian  fable  bears  an  analogy  to  some  opinions 
contained  in  the  religious  traditions  of  diflTerent  nations  in 
the  old  world.  A  good  and  evil  principle  are  personified 
in  the  aged  Zuh6  and  his  wife  ISuythaca.  The  broken 
rocks,  through  which  a  passage  is  made  for  the  waters, 
resembles  the  fable  that  is  related  of  the  founder  of 
the  Chinese  empire.  A  remote  period  before  the  exist- 
ence of  tho  moon  is  taken  notice  of  by  the  Arcadians,  a 
people  that  boasted  of  their  ancient  origin*  The  moon 
was  considered  as  a  malevolent  being  that  increased  tho 
humidity  of  the  earth ;  but  Bochica,  the  offspring  of  the 
sun,  improved  the  soil,  protected  agriculture,  and  was  as 
much  revered  by  the  Muyscas  as  the  first  Inca  was  by  tho 
Peruvians.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Bochica  observed 
two  chiefs  of  different  tribes  contending  for  the  supremacy, 
and  that  he  advised  tliem  to  choose  Huncahua  for  their 
»aque9  or  sovereign,  a  person  distinguished  for  bis  justice 
and  great  wisdom.  The  advice  of  the  high  priest  was 
willingly  obeyed,  and  Huncahua  having  reigned  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  made  himself  master  of  all  tho 
country  from  the  savannas  of  San-Juan  do  los  Llanos  to 
the  mountains  of  Open.  The  form  of  government  which  PoUtkai 
the  legislator  gave  the  inhabitants  of  Iraca,  ■'^Minbled  ^^^"^^ 
those  of  Japan  and  Thibet.  At  Peru  the.  Incas  held  in 
their  own  hands  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  power,  and 
were  kings  and  priests  at  the  same  time.  At  Condinamar- 
ca,  Bochica  appointed  four  electors,  Gameza,  Busbanca, 
Pesca,  and  Toca,  the  chiefs  of  their  respective  tribes; 
these  persons  and  their  descendants  had  the  privilege  of 
choosing  tho  high  priest  of  Iraca.  The  pontiffs  or  lamas, 
being  tho  successors  of  Bochica,  were  supposed  to  inherit 
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BDOK    liU  piety  and  virtues.     Tlio   people  flocked  in  crowds  MB 
"""^-Iraca,  that  Uiey  iniglit  i)ir.^p  gifts  to  their  liigh  prieaM 
'^~^~  Many  places,  in  which  Bnchica   wrought  miracles.  n-evM 
visited  will)  buly  ardour,     tii  the  time  of  uar.  pilgrims  en^ 
joyed   the   protection  of  princes,  through  whose  territai^fll 
tiiey  passed  to  repair  to  a  sanctuary,  fchansuaj  or  to  prodH 
trate  thomxelves  before  a  lama.     The  secular  chief  nns  <!••■ 
nominated   the   zaque  of  Ttinja.  to  whom   the   zippas  on 
princes  of  Bogota  paid  an  annual  tribute.     Tims  the  biglH 
priest  and   zaquc   formed   two   distinct   powers   like   thfr' 
c 'I'lS'"    •'"y"  *'"^  emperor  at  present  in  .Tapan.     Borhica  was  not 
only  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  new  worshipi  but  being 
the  symbol  of  the  sun,   he  measured  the  seasons,  taught 
the  Muyscas    the    use  of    their    calendar,*  and   marked'! 
the  order  of  sacrificca  to  ho  ofTercd  at  the  close  of  every  I 
fifth  lunar  intercalation.     In  the  dominions  of  the  zarjuof  I 
the  day  and  night  (or  the  sua  and  za)  were  divided  i) 
four  parts,  the  sua  meiia  lasted  from  sunrise  to  noon, 
sua   meca   fmrn  noun  to  sunset,  the  zasca  from  sunset  t 
midnight,  and  the  caqui  from  midnight  to  sunrise. 
Muysc;i  language,  sua  or  zube  signifies  the  sun  as  well  I 
a  day.     From  sua,   which   is  one  of  the  simamea  of  B» 
chica,  is  derived  sue,  a  European   or  white   man.  a  word 
that  was  first  applied  to  the  Spaniards,  who  landed  wiA^ 
Quesada,  because  the  natives  believed  them  tn  be  the  r 
dren  of  the  stin.     The  Muy>4ras   cnniputi'd  their  time  I 
divisions  of  three  days,  hebdomadal  pirrods  were  unkii'ii 
in  America,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  eastern  Asia.     Thi 
year  (socom)  was  calculated  by  luTiations;  the  civil  year  cofti 
sisted  of  twenty  moons,  while  that  of  the  lamas  contained 
thirty-seven;  and  twenty  of  tlieir  years  formed  (be  Muysc 
cycle.     To  express  lunar  days,  lunations,   and  years,  t 
people  made  use  of  a  periodical  scries,  the  terms  of  wbtc 
were  denoted  by  numbers.     The  language  of  Bogota  iia 
become  almost  extinct  since  the  end  of  the  last  centurjrlD 
it  was  extended  by  the  victories  of  zaquo  Uuncahua,  I 
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the  warlike  exploits  of  the  Zippas,  and  by  the  infloenco  of   book 
the  lamas  from  the  plains  of  the  Ariari  and  Rio  Meta  to  the  ^z'^^'* 
north  of  Sogamozo.  "■"^"""^ 

Muyscat  from  which  mozca  seems  to  be  a  corruptiont 
signifies  a  man,  but  the  natives  applied  it  exclusively  to 
themselves. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINITED. 


Sescription  of  Per^i,  according  to  its  ancient  limits. 


BOOK  The  ancient  empire  nf  the  Inca»  lias  bern  more  than  nw 
LxnTui.  dismembered,  and  Potnsi  han  been  delarlied  from  Pert 
"  flut    Nature,    whirh    establisbes   her    divisions   indepenj 

Fs™"'"^   ently   of  rojal  edicts,  furces   us  to   include   in  this  bo* 
not   only   Lima,   but   that   portion   of    the  empire   of  I 
Incas   and  Upper  Peru,   lutely   added    ti>   Buenoa   Ayrt 
which   extends  from   tlie   plains  of   Cliaco   tu   the 
of  Taria.     Sierra  Vilranota  is  the  arbitrary  limit  of  t 
two   provinces,   but   such  boundaries   are  of  little   impi 
tance   at   a  time  w)ien   the  armies  of  Lima   and 
Ayrcs  are  coiitftiding  for  the  wrecks  of  these  unfo 
Natorai     countries.     Two  rhaina  of  the  Andes,   nearly  parallel  t»l 
iTuioDi.    ^^j,[j   o(|,(,|.^  traverse  Peru  from  south   In  north;  the  first  ] 
over  the  Great  Copdillpras  may  he  considered   as  the  cea-^ 
tral  chain;  the  other  lies  nearer  the  sea,  and  is  called  IImJ 
Cordillera  of  the  coast.     Lower  Peru  is  situated  betweofrJ 
it  and  the  ocean,  and  forms  an  inclined  plane  fnim  ten  to  . 
twenty   leagues  in  breadth,  tu  which  the  Spaniards  baro 
given  the  name  of  Valles.     It  is  partly  composed  of  saody 
deserts,  destitute  alike  of  vegetation  and  inhabitants.     Its 
sterility  proceeds  from  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  soil; 
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neither  rain  nor  thander  has  erer  been  obserred  in  this    book 
part  of  Peru.    The  only  fertile  lands  are  th^se  that  are  ""^*^ 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers*  and  by  this  means  capa-  '"""'"^ 
ble  of  being  artificially  watered,  nr  Hurb  as  are  moistened 
by  subterraneous  Hprings.*    These  favourite  places  possess 
the  united  beauties  of  spring  and  autumn.     The  climate  is 
remarkable  for  its  mildness;  in  Lima  the  thermometer  has 
never  been  seen  below  60"*  at  nfion,  and  seldom  above  86\ 
in  the  course  of  one  jiummer,  it  is  said  to  have  risen  to  96% 
but  this  is  the  greatest  height  that  has  ever  been  remem'^ 
bered. 

Tlie  coolness  that  pervades  the  coast  of  this  tropical  re* 
gion  cannot  be  attributed  to  its  snow-covered  mountainsy 
but  is  rather  the  oficct  of  a  thick  mist*  called  by  the  natires 
garua,  which  covers  ^the  disk  of  the  sun,  and  partly  owing 
to  a  cold  current  of  sea-water,  that  flows  in  a  nortberiy 
direction  from  the  straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Cape  of  Pa- 
riniia«  Humboldt  remarks,  that  the  difference  between  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  ocean  in  these  latitudes,  and 
that  of  the  currents  amounts  at  least  to  nine  degn*e8*t 

Sierra,  or  the  country  between  the  two  chains  of  the  Upper 
Cordilleras,  consists  of  mountains  and  naked  rocks,  inter-  *'^' 


sected  by  some  fertile  and  well-cultivated  vallies.  This 
gion  contains  the  finest  silver  mines  in  the  world,  and  the 
best  veins  are  commonly  found  in  the  most  sterile  rocks. 
.  Were  we  to  form  an  opinion  of  climates  from  what  has  been 
said  concerning  the  longevity  of  their  inhabitants,  that  of 
Sierra  roust  be  considered  unexceptionable.  Some  vmtera 
have  described,  under  different  names.  Sierra  and  the 
highest  chain  of  the  Andes,  or  the  region  of  perpetual 
congelation;  but  it  appears  to  us  better  to  include  both 
these  countries  under  the  general  appellation  of  Upper 
Peru. 

Beyond  the  principal  chain,  an  immense  plain  extends  interior 
in  an  easterly  direction  towards  the  banks  of  the  Ucayal  ^^^' 

*  Viajero  Uuivenal,  XIV.  106. 

•  A.  de  Humboldt,  Tableaux  do  la  Nature,  I.  I?*: 
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BOOK    and  Maranon ;  it  is  dividei)  by  octrpral  mountains,  to  whtflk 

usmii.  ^jg  Pcruviivnfl  liavr  givfii  the  name  "f  Moritanna  Reale. 

""'    In  this  rainy  roiintiy  tlip  tiavellpr   is  clmriDcd   with   tlie 

beautiful  vcrdurp  nf  its  Turests ;  b'lt  lux  journey  is  frequenUjr 

JDtrrru|it«<l  by  inundations,  marslies,  noxiouH  rvptiles, 

innnnifralilf  iti'^ects.     Tliis  tract  may  be  properly  call 

Interior  I'eru,*  it  is  more  difficult  of  access  tlian  tht  oti 

districts. 

Ajiicoi-         It  must  bp  evident,  from  tlic  prr ceding  nbeervations, 

tun.  tnany  parit  of  IVrti  are  but  ill  adapted  for  the  purposes 

agriculture,  and  that  it  could  hardly  bcnime  powerful  or 
rich  from  i(«  vegetable  productions.  It  is  but  Ibinly  peo- 
pled, and  its  inhabitants  are  dispersed  over  a  vast  extent  of 
territory. 

The  conveyance  of  lieavy  gonils  is  rendered  very  difficnll^ 
from  the  gifat  deficiency  of  roada  and  cannl'.  There  is 
scarcely  a  way  in  the  country  by  whirli  a  waggon  or  any 
sort  of  carriage  can  move  with  safety;  and  e\ery  kind  of 
merchandize  i»  rarrie^l  by  mules. 
Rood!.  So  long  as  Peru  continued  a  Spanish  colony,  this  circc 

stance  ronlributeil  greativ  to  retard  its  industry;  it 
impoNsible  to  convey  t>i'isc  goods  which  the  soil  mij 
produce,  if  their  commerce  were  encouraged.  The  pas- 
sage along  the  isthmus,  by  Porto  Bello  and  Panama,  has 
been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  cx|)cnse'i  of  transport 
being  greater  than  the  profilH  derived  from  the  trade  ii 
That  of  Cape  Horn  is  not  exempt  fixim  dsnger,  and 
pealH  remlir  it  frequently  uncertHin.  The  Rio  de  la  PI«1 
and  Buenos  Ayres  afTnrd  the  only  runvenienl  passage 
the  want  of  roads  and  navigable  rivers  prevents  tbe  pra^ 
durta  of  Upper  Pern  from  reaching  the  (msIh  of  tlw 
Parana.  Nature  seems  tn  have  supplied  this  drfrct; 
the  Amazons  might  receive  the  produce  of  Quito  by 
the  Pastara;  that  of  Caxam:irca  by  the  Marannn;  tbe 
exports  from  Lima  by  the  HualUga  nr  Ucayal;  the 
sugar  of  Cuzcu,  and  the  gold  of  Carabaya,  by  the  Apu- 

•  Vj.jfto  Univmsl,  XX.  p.  193,  IM. 
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rimac ;  and  the  linen  of  Mpxas,  by  the  Beni.    San  Joacbin    book 
.of  Oroaguas  might  at  no  distant  period  become  the  Tyre  '^^^^^^ 
or  Alexandria  of  Peru.    A  vessel  may  arrive  from  that 
place  to  Cadiz  in  two  months  and  a  half ;  but  the  policy 
of  European   governments  prevented  the  Spaniards  from 
using  such. advantages,  and  Portugal  never  suflTered  their 
flag  to  be  seen  on  the  waters  of  the  Amazons.    This  circum- 
stance might  not  have  been  a  great  obstacle  to  a  prince 
like  Charles  the  Fiftli,  or  it  might  have  yielded  to  the  sword 
of  another  Pizarro ;  but  at  all  events,  the  two  countries 
never   discovered    the   great   benefit  that   each  of    them 
could  derive  from  sharing  the  navigation  of  the  Amazons 
and  the  Parana.     Until   this  commercial  revolution  take  Ve^etabh 
place,  the  fragrant  gums,  the  medicinal  plants,  and  pre-m'aiprol 
cious  wood  of  the  Peruvian  forests,  the  musk  nut  and  cin-  <)ucti6u6. 
namon   of  Montanna-Real,   the   oil  of  Lower  Peru,  the 
cocoa  from  the  plains  in  the  interior,  the  cotton  of  Chillaos^ 
and  the  silk  of  Mojobamba  will  never  repay  the  trader 
virbo  cultivates  them  for  the  European  market,   for  the 
expense  of  a  land  carriage  to  the  coast,  and  that  of  trans- 
porting them  are  greater  than  the  valine  of  these  articles 
in  Europe.      The  court  of  Madrid  offered  every   encou-  Wool. 
ragement  for  the  exportation  of  Peruvian   wool;   but   it 
is  dearer  at   Cadiz   than  the  finest  from  Segovia*     The 
wool   of  the   alpaco  might  be  exported  with   profit,  and 
the  vicuna  could  be  advantageously  disposed   of  on  ac- 
count of  its  variety  and  superior  quality,  but  the  hunters 
have  nearly  exterminated  the  animal  that  produces  it.*  The 
bark  trade  has  been  successfully  carried  on,  but  husbandry 
continued  in  such  a  languishing  state  at  Peru,  that  Lima 
and  several  other  cities  on  the  coast  imported  their  provi- 
sions from  Chili.    The  earthquake  in  1693  rendered  the 
plains  of  Lower  Peru  so  barren,  that  the  people  gave  op  cul- 
tivating them  in  several  places.     Although  the  country  has 
since  that  time  recovered  its  fertility,  agriculture  has  been 
neglected.! 

*^  Viajero  Univeruil,  XXII.  p.  233. 
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[  Tiie  soil  of  Peru  abounds  in  precious  metals,  gold  is  no| 
"'■  the  one  that  is  most  eagerly  nought  after,  for  it  is  conceal- 
~  ed  in  places  th»t  arc  almi>>tt  inaccessible,  or  found  in  ores 
of  so  gfpat  liHrdripss,  that  tliey  rtinnot  be  easily  fnied.  A 
pmjerting  portion  of  mount  llimani  gave  way  near  La  Paz, 
and  a  piece  of  gold  wan  detached  from  it,  which  wptgh- 
ed  fifty  lbs.  Altlmngh  more  than  a  hundred  y<^r«  have 
elapsed  since  that  event  took  place,  it  is  said  tlia(  the  in- 
Iiabitants  of  the  town  still  find  occasionally  small  fragments 
of  gold. 

But  the  richest  mines  are  ill  worked,  and  oft«n  abi 
doned  Irom  trivial  causes ;  and  ttic  quicksilver  necessary 
separating  the  metal  from  the  ore  is  not  obtained  in  sufll" 
fient  quantities.  Gi)td  was  fornii-rly  found  by  the  Incas  in 
the  plains  of  Cuiimayo,  north-east  of  Caxamarca.  It  has 
also  been  taken  from  the  rii^ht  bank  nf  the  Rio  At  Mirui- 
pampa,  between  the  Cerro  dc  San  Yose,  and  Choropampa. 
or  the  plain  ol  shells.  The  Peruvian  gold  is  obtained  at 
present  at  Pataz  and  Huilies  in  Tarma,  and  from  some 
veins  of  quartz  travecMiig  primitive  rocks;  there  are  besides 
gold  uasbings  on  the  banks  of  the  Maranon  Alto,  and  on 
many  of  the  r.ijiid  mountain  torrents.  But  such  washings, 
like  those  in  Brazil,  are  found  in  most  in-^tances  to  yield  a 
less  return  for  labour  than  the  common  operations  of  hus- 
bandry, and  several  of  them  have  been  given  up  on  that 
account.  The  quantity  of  gold  coined  in  the  royal  mint 
of  Lima  between  the  years  1791  and  1801,  amounted  to 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  marcs  Spanish.* 

The  most  valuable  silver  mines  aif  those  of  Pasco  near 
Laurichocha.  in  the  Cerro  de  Bombun,  or  high  tabic  land. 
They  were  discovered  by  Huari  Capac,  an  Indian^  in  the 
year  1630;  and  it  is  supposed  thai  they  furnish  annnally 
about  two  millions  of  dollars.  Their  elevation  is  more  ttian 
thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  th« 


"^ 
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metallic  bed  appears  near  the  surface.    Mr.  Bonnycastle    booe 
thinks  that  if  these   mines   were   worked  by  steam«  they^^^^^^* 
might   produce  as  much  as    those    of   Ouanaxuato*    in  """""^ 
Mexico.    The  mines  of  Chota  were  discovered  in  1771  by 
Don  Rodriguez  de  Ocan,  a  Spaniard,  but  the  Peruvians 
worked,  in  the  time  of  the  Incas,  some  silver  veins  near 
Menipampa.    Immense  wealth  has  been  obtained  at  Fuen- 
testiana,  Comolache,  and  Pampa  de  Navar ;  in  the  last  of 
these  places,  there  is  a  space  of  ground  more  than  half  a 
square  league  in  extent,  from  which  if  the  turf  be  taken  up, 
sulphuretted  and  native  silver  are  found  iu  filaments*  ad- 
hering to  the  roots  of  the  grasses.     The  silver  that  is  sent 
yearly  to  the  provincial  treasury  of  Truxillo,  in  the  district 
of  Chota,  has  been  estimated  at  44,095  lbs. 

The  mines  of  Huantajaya  are  surrounded  with  beds  of 
rock-salt«  and  are  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  native  sil- 
ver contained  in  them;  two  pieces  were  found  in  these 
mines,  one  of  which  weighed  two,  and  the  other  eight  hun- 
dred weights.! 

Mexico  imports  its  mercury  from  Europe,  but  it  is  pro-  Mercury 
cured  in  Ouanca-Velica,  a  district  of  Peru,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance to  the  south-west  of  Lima.  Quicksilver  was  discover- 
ed by  the  Spaniards  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1567.  The 
mineral  that  contains  it  is  an  argillaceous  schistus  of  a  pale 
red  colour.  Tin,  and  lead  mines  are  worked  at  Chayanza 
and  Paryas;  there  is  too  a  great  quantity  of  copper  at 
Aroa,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  import  that  metal  from 
Chili.  Galinazo,  so  named  from  its  black  colour,  is  a  vol-  Minerals 
canic  vitrification,  sometimes  confounded  with  what  the  na- 
tives call  the  mirror  of  the  Incas,  a  mistake  that  originated 
probably  from  both  these  minerals  being  used  as  mirnirs. 
At  a  former  period  there  were  many  emeralds  on  the  coast 
of  Manta  and  in  the  government  of  Atacames;  there  is  still 
a  popular  tradition  in  these  districts  concerning  the  exis^ 
ence  of  emerald  mines,  which  the  Indians  do  not  choose  to 

*  BnnDycastle'9  New  Spain,  Vol.  If.  n,  79.  +  Thi.1. 


make  knonii,  lust  they  should  be  conilcmncd  to  the  paia^^ 
'*  ful  labour  of  working  them  ;  for  experience  hiu  sh»wn^4 
~that  neither  Europeans  nor  Negroes  can  support  the  coItf4 
and  damp  air  of  tlie  Peruvian  mines.  A  few  roots  xni)  vege-  m 
tables  furnish  but  a  wretched  subsistenre  to  the  miner.  anAV 
these  are  the  only  pruduction^;  that  are  found  in  the  deserts  % 
wherein  nature  has  concealed  lier  treasures.  Three  dif*^ 
ferent  classes  of  people  shared  formerly  the  profits  tlerir^f 
ed  from  working  the  mines.  I'haso  of  the  first  class  were^fl 
ciUeil  apecalalores,  and  many  among  them  were  practical  V 
miners:  the  hoAUitadores  or  creditors  f'lrmed  the  second^]! 
and  the  third  sort  were  termed  rescatiri  or  purchase  M 
ers.  In  Mexico,  the  traders  of  the  first  rlass  were  ge-  1 
nerally  ricli  proprietors,  who  could  afibrd  to  lay  out  a  con-  1 
siderable  capital  without  receiving  any  return  for  a  length  I 
of  time;  by  this  means  they  obtained  all  the  advantagca  I 
of  a  speculation  in  the  event  of  its  succefis.  But  at  I'en^  i 
the  speculators  were  mostly  men  of  embarrassed  circum-  j 
stances,  who,  to  enable  themselves  to  begin  their  under-  1 
'  takings,  were  forced  to  borrow  at  great  interest.  In  order  '1 
to  continue  their  works,  they  were  obliged  to  sell  tlio  I 
produce  of  their  mines  too  quickly,  and  at  a  low  rate.  I 
The  creditors  furnished  the  necessary  advances  on  usu-  I 
rious  and  unjust  conditions;  fur  the  miner  received  onlj  I 
e-hair  of  his  fund  in  money,  the  other  consisted  of.J 
manufactured  goods,  which  were  always  overvalued,  andra 
fre<iuently  of  little  use  to  him.  tn  the  ne:tt  place,  bOi  fl 
entered  into  an  obligation  to  pay  his  debt  within  k>  I 
very  limited  time.  The  creditor  received  payment  w  V 
pina  or  silver  not  fused,  but  separated  from  the  mw^  m 
cury,  with  which  it  liad  been  mixed;  and  in  these  con*  I 
tracts  pitta  was  estimated  at  one  sixth  under  its  real  r^M 
tite.  A  rescatador  gave  money  tn  the  miner  in  exchangStl 
for  his  pina;  in  remote  mines,  whenever  the  miner  requite  ^ 
ed  money,  which  he  did  very  often,  to  pay  his  wnrkoMD, 
Bnd  tn  purchase  mercury  and  other  necessary  materials; 
he  had  to  sell  his  pina  to  one  of  these  traders  at  any  price 
might  choose  to  give  for  it.     These  grievances  excil 
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at  last  the  attention  of  the  mother  country,  and,  in  1786,    book 
offices  were  established  at  the  principal  mines  in  the  colony.  ^^^^*^^^^' 
The  Spanish  government  has,  since  that  period,  lent  mo-  ^ 

iiey  to  the  miner  on  more  reasonable  terms.  These  offices 
l¥ere  also  very  useful  in  an^ithor  respect,  for  they  supplied 
the  workmen  with  Kmall  quantities  of  quicksilver  as  often  as 
they  required  them.  The  profits  of  purchasers  diminished 
so  much  in  consequence  of  these  alterations,  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  capital  employed  in  their  trade  was  ap- 
plied in  furnishing  the  neres^ary  advances  for  opening 
mines.  This  augmentation  of  property,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  reduced  the  gain  of  creditors,  relieved  the  bard- 
ships  of  miners,  and  their  labours  were  carried  on  with 
more  activity  and  better  success.  It  is  stated  as  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  many  advantages  which  resulted  from 
this  measure,  that  bankruptcies  did  not  occur  so  frequent- 
ly after  it  was  put  in  force,  so  that  all  classes  must  liave 
gained  by  the  change.*  The  exports  of  Peru  consisted 
chiefly  of  gold,  silver,  wine,  brandy,  piinento,  cinchona^ 
salt,  vicuna,  coarse  woollen  gcmds,  and  other  manufactures 
of  less  value.  Its  im|K)rts  from  Europe  were  linen,  cotton, 
silk,  iron,  hardwares,  cloth,  and  mercury.  From  the  other 
provinces  it  received  indigo,  tallow,  cociia,  timber,  cord- 
age, pitch,  and  copper;  a  great  quantity  of  fruit  and  grain 
was  also  sent  annually  frorn  Chili  to  Lima.  The  trade  of 
Peru  passed  by  the  straits  of  Magellan  to  t^urope,  by 
the  north  Pacific  Ocean  to  India  and  Mexico,  and  through 
the  interior,  to  the  southern  pnivinces  of  Chili  and 
Buenos-Ayres.  After  the  vice-royalt\  was  divided,  the 
yearly  ex|K)rts  to  Potosi,  and  the  other  states  of  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  were  estimated  at  more  than  tuo  millions  of 
dollars,  and  its  imports  at  eight  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand, so  that  the  balance  in  favour  of  Peru  amounted  to  one  commerce 
million,  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  independ- ^**''.^"«" 
cntly  of  the  profits  which  the  Peruvian  muleteers  derived 
from  the  carriage  of  goods*    The  commercial  roads  ex- 

^   Merciirio  Peruviano,  VII.  25  ;  VIII.  2. 
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tentlefl  tlirough  Cuzcn  and  Arequipa:  and  tlie  princip 
'  exports  were  maizr,  ^iigart  brnnilt,  piiucnti).  indigo,  and 
"wool.  I'be  quanlitj'  ul"  lirandy  hoM  j'rarl}'.  nas  auppiisrd 
to  be  worth  a  millinn  of  ilollarn.  TIip  greatfr  part  of  tlio 
wool  was  iDrinufai-iiired  in  Peru,  anil  the  rest  brought  from 
Quito.  The  returnH  fmin  Rii»  de  la  Plata  ronsiitrd  of 
mules,  sheep,  tallow,  and  Paraguay  tea.  Twenty  thousand 
mules  were  imiwrled  everj  year  from  Tucu-iinn,  to  work 
the  mines.*  Peru  rereivcil  annually  from  the  Phillipine 
islandfl.  mu^tlinn,  tea.  and  other  East  Indian  goods,  in  ex- 
change Tor  2,7S0,ooo  dollars  exported  to  Asia  in  silver  and 
gM. 
lb  The  maritime  commerce  of  Peru  occupied  si  ouo  time 
ft  considerable  number  nf  trading  venacla.  The  exports 
sent  to  Cliili  were  European  gnod.q  brouglit  in  llie  firat  in- 
stance to  tlie  port  of  CaDao,  Peruvian  won),  indigo.  naM, 
cotton,  itnd  other  articles  of  lean  importance.  It  received 
in  retnrn,  besides  the  iokpurts  already  mentioned,  a  greal 
many  negro  slaves,  some  of  wimm  had  been  brought  to 
Chili  from  Rio  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Part  of  the 
copper  obtained  from  tliat  province  was  used  at  the  mint 
in  Lima,  but  the  greater  proportion  was  wnt  into  Spain. 
The  sea-ports  in  Chili,  by  means  of  whicii  this  commerce 
was  carried  nn,  were  Valparaiso.  Conception,  and  Coquim* 
1)0 ;  hut  the  trade  of  the  first  town  was  much  greater  than 
that  of  both  tlie  others.  Three  foui'ths  of  the  exjHirts  to 
Guayaquil  were  European  good^,  the  remainder  consisted 
of  flour,  wine,  brandy,  and  copper;  the  imjmrta  on  the 
other  hand  were  cocoa,  wood  for  the  Peruvian  shipping, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  tobarco,  an  imp'ii-tant  article  in  the 
Chilian  trade. 

Panama  at  one  time  engrossed  all  the  commerce  nf  Pe- 
ru; but  its  trade  became  of  late  years  insignificant,  or  ra- 
ther confined  to  the  remains  of  a  disgraceful  tratBc  in 
slaves;  the  exports  brouglit  thither  were  wool,  sugar,  I 
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and  brandy;  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  sent  an«  book 
naalljr  from  Lima  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  garrisohf  ''*^"»* 
and  the  ciril  administration  ol'  the  province.  The  principal  — "—- 
article  of  importation  from  Guatimala  was  indigo,  but  cacao 
and  dye-wood  wpit  obtained  from  tlie  same  district ;  the  ex- 
ports from  Peru  to  that  town  consisted  chiefly  of  wine  and 
wool.  It  might  have  been  profitable  to  have  sent  the  Peru- 
vian wines  and  spirits  to  San  Bias,  and  in  this  way  to  have 
carried  on  a  tr^de  with  Cinaloa,  Sonora,  and  California ; 
but  that  was  prohibited  by  the  Spanish  government,  lest  it  Commerce 
should  injure  the  commerce  of  the  mother  country  in  the'^*  ***" 
same  articles.  The  trade  between  Peru  and  Spain  passed 
by  Porto  Bello  and  Panama  until  the  year  1748 ;  at  that 
period  registered  vessels  were  substituted  for  galleons,  and 
.a  passage  by  Cape  Horn  was  preferred  to  the  former  circui- 
tous route.  The  first  Spanish  vessels  that  doubled  the  Cape 
were  insured  at  Cadiz  for  a  premium  of  twenty  per  cent., 
but  that  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  diminished  gradually  to 
less  than  two  per  cent.*  After  the  peace  of  1783,  Spain  put 
into  practice  a  system  of  free  trade  with  her  colonies,  which 
had  been  before  approved  of  in  theory  by  the  ministry  In 
Madrid.  A  free  communication  was  thus  opened  up  be- 
tween certain  seaports  in  Spain  and  the  harbours  of  Callao 
and  Arica  in  Peru.  That  change  proved  very  favourable 
to  the  Peruvians ;  for  they  were  enabled  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
ductions and  luxuries  of  Europe  at  a  mure  moderate  price; 
their  industry  was  encouraged,  their  exports  increased,  and 
the  produce  of  their  mines  nearly  doubled.  The  change  too 
was  not  le^ss  beneficial  to  the  mother  country ;  for  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years,  from  1714  to  1739,  all  the  exports 
which  Spain  received  from  Peru,  Chili,  Rio  de  la  Plata^ 
and  Santa  Fe,  did  not  exceed  thirty-four  millions  of  dollars, 
aince  that  time  those  of  Peru  and  Chili  alone  amounted  an- 
nually to  six  millions.  The  imports  from  Europe  increased 
in  the  same  proportion.^ 

'  Mrrciirio  reruviauo,  I.  247.  '   lbi«l.  1.  2-*»; 
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e  of  the  (mlitiriil  anil  rommercial  systems  of  llie  SpsnisU 
~  colonies,  in  nliirh  it  will  be  seen,  that  from  an  annual  reve- 
nue of  6,200,000  dollars   levied  in  Peru,  and   llie  spveral 
provinces  i>f  Cliarrax,  only   500,000  reached  the  Spanish 
treasury. 

Lima,  the  rajiital  nf  Peru,  is  situated  on  the  broad  and 
fruitful  [)lain  of  Rimar,  from  uhtdi  the  word  Linm  was 
derived.  That  town,  founded  bv  Fizarro  on  the  151b  of 
January  1535,  was  originally  ralird  (Jiudad  d«  ios  Rryes. 
The  name  of  the  valley  was  taken  from  an  idol  of  the  Peru* 
vians,  which  was  denn  <iiiated  by  nay  nf  distinction,  Riniac 
or  he  who  speaks.  Lima  became  in  time  the  chief  town  in  h 
the  diocese  of  a  melrop'ditan,  whose  rental  was  &xed  at  tbil^  ■■ 
ty  thousand  dollars.  ■  ^^1 

The  siluulion  of  the  rlty  has  beeii  murh  admired, — it  ' 
commands  a  view  of  the  whole  pUin  wherein  it  is  ptaccil, 
a  rivf  r  flaws  beneath  its  walls,  atid  the  |iros|iect  is  bound- 
ed by  the  Andes.  At  the  end  of  a  bridge  there  ia  a 
gate  of  good  architecture  that  leads  into  a  spacjaus 
square,  the  largest  and  best  built  »f  any  in  Lima.  Tho 
form  nf  the  city  is  triangular,  and  its  buse  stretrties  along 
the  banks  of  the  ri^er  to  the  distance  of  two  miles. 
The  whole  of  the  town  is  surn)unded  with  a  brick-wall 
flanked  by  thirty-four  bastions.  The  streets,  wlmh  arc 
broad  and  regular,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles; 
they  arc  well  paved,  and  the  drains  being  supplied  from 
the  river,  render  the  town  very  clean.  There  arc  not 
less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty -five  streets  in  Li- 
ma. The  houses  of  the  wealthy  have  gardens  attached 
to  them,  which  are  watered  by  the  canals  that  r«n 
tlirnugb  the  city.  Besides  a  great  many  churches,  con- 
Tents,  and  hospitals,  there  is  also  a  fine  university  tliat 
was  founded  in  1576.  Lima  was  the  residence  of  the 
viceroys  of  Peru  ;  their  courts,  the  different  tribunals,  and 
the  mint  aftbrdcd  employment  to  a  great  many  persons, 
and  the  town  became  as  flourishing  as  any  in  Smith  Amt- 


rica.  The  jirison,  tlie  archbishop's  palace,  the  council  book 
house  and  cathedral,  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  large  lxxxvi 
square.*  The  theatre  is  a  neat  building,  but  acting  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy.  There  ^rere  no  coflTce-houses  in  Lima 
before  the  year  1771 ;  although  these  places  of  amusement 
have  much  increased,  bull-fights  and  gambling  are  still  the 
chief  diversions  of  the  populace.  The  higher  classes  ai*c 
not  free  from  supc^rstition,  and  its  attendant  vices,  and  their 
example  has  had  a  baleful  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  lower 
orders.  The  inhabitants  of  Lima  were  formerly  computed 
at  54,000  souls  ;f  of  these  the  monks  and  priests  amounted 
to  1,390,  the  nuns  to  1,580;  the  Spaniards,  or  colonists 
of  Spanish  extraction,  to  17,200;  the  Indians  and  Negroes 
to  12,S00 ;  the  rest  were  composed  of  Mestizoes  and  other 
castes. 

Earthquakes  are  not  uncommon  in  Lima ;  the  one  that  RarUi. 
happened  in  1786  was  perhaps  the  most  destructive  of  any  ^"^'^^'- 
that  has  ever  been  remembered.  It  began  on  the  evening 
of  the  28th  of  October*  and  lasted  for  several  weeks.  The 
city  was  almost  destroyed,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  lost 
their  lives.  The  port  of  Callao  was  completely  demolish- 
ed; twenty-four  vessels  were  sunk,  and  the  fragments  of 
three  others  were  thrown  by  the  rise  of  the  waves  beyond 
the  beach.  Out  of  four  thousand  persons  in  Callao,  two 
hundred  only  escaped  ;  one  thousand  three  hundred  indivi- 
duals perished  in  Lima,  and  a  great  many  others  were 
maimed  or  wounded. 

Cuzco,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  country  of  the  Incas,  Cuzco, 
and  since  that  time  the  chief  town  in  an  intendancy  of  the 
same  name,  is  about  a  hundred  and  eighty-four  leagues 
from  Lima.  Although  it  contains  only  32,000  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  three-fourths  are  Indians,  it  is  in  ex- 
tent nearly  equal  to  Lima,  and  retains  still  several  monu- 
ments of  ancient  splendour;   of  these  the  fortress  is  dot 

*  Boonycastle,  New  Spain,  toUII.  p.  115. 
t  Viajero  Universal,  XX*  163, 
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the  Ifnat  rcmarkalile.  The  stones  in  tlmt  baililing  nr 
*'  immriisr,  t^  no  iiTi'gular  a  shape,  amt  at  the  n»mf  liin 
~  well  juined  liigi'ther<  tliiit  wv  m-e  at  a  loss  to  iinagiiir 
thi'y  foulil  have  been  itiiilcil  rv4'n  Iij  Hkilliil  ai-rliitrcts. 
much  morp  so  by  a  (H'liiilr  iitiarquuiiitrd  with  theuaf  nf  n 
chini-ry.  Mo^-t  ol  the  Ihhisp!,  ai-e  ttuilt  orHione,  and 
of  them  are  large  aiitl  i-k'lily  deeorateil.  Churchm  und  ci 
vetilN  are  the  iiiiitit  cniiMpininuit  of  the  pittilic  huilOiiigN ; 
Doininiran  numaHterv  orru|>tr«  the  nitr  nt  the  (ciiiple  uf 
Sun  ;  it  is  naid,  that  its  walls  are  those  of  that  ancient  i 
firp,  ai)il  that  tlie  altar  atamls  on  thr*  Tcry  iilaru  where 
golden  image  of  the  bright  orb  waH  Inrmeriy  uilurerl.  'J 
l-eHiddice  uf  the  virginn  ol'  the  enn  haa  been  confcrleil 
dwelling  fur  the  nuns  of  Ciizco. 

Sui'ing  the  time  of  tlic   Spaniards,  the  priuripal  eccl< 
siaNlical  rourtii  were  the   inquisition    and   rruxaila. 
bishop  of  Cuzoo,  an  sufTragan  to  the  archbishop  of 
possesHfd  an  annual  incomu  of  34,000  dollars.     The  ti 
of  the  town  ronsiKlpd  in  !)ugar.  cotton,  cloth,  and 
the  inhabitants  have  made  uf  laic  yeara  some  proficiency  lit 
(ho  art  of  printing. 

Piura  is   situated  in  that  part  of  Pi*ru   which   exlenda 
along  the  coast  of  the  deal  Ocean  i  it  ia  the  first  city 
that  was  built  by  Ihr  Spaniards  after  their  ai-Hval  in  the 
new    worlil.     A  small   river   near  the  town   fertilizes  tliQ. 
land  through  which  Jt  passes,  altliough  its  streams  disi 
jpear  entirely  in  the  dry  season.     Tbe  population  of  Pii 
iiiis  not  been  asrertaincd.  Mr.  Bonnycaatte  fixes  it  at 
thousand  souls;  but  other  writers  maintain,  tliat  it  is  moro 
than  double  that  number.     The  aiijacent  country  ftlinunds 
in  wood,  and  produces  cotton,  sugar,  and  maize.    Trus; 
illo  was  (he  capital  of  an  inlenilancy  of  Ibo  same  ttai 
and  its  jurisdiction  extended  sixty  miles  along  the  coi 
aiid  as  far  into  the  interior.    Tbe  fertile  pUins  in  il 
district  are    ro\pred    with    sngar-canrs    and    *incyardsf 
nheat  and  different  kinds  of  grain   have  been  cultivated 
with  so  luudi  success  in  that  puit  uf  it  near  tbe 
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tbftt  the  inhabitant^)  export  tliese  articles  to  Panama.  The  book 
town  was  built  in  the  year  1535  by  Pizari*o,  who  gave  it  ''^^^^" 
the  name  of  his  native  city.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  sea^  and  in  it?)  neighbourhood  are  still  extant  the 
ruins  of  several  Peruvian  monuments  that  were  sacked  by 
the  earlier  settlers.  The  present  population  is  compose<l 
of  Spaniards,  Indians,  mestizoes,  and  mulattoes. 

The  seaport  c»f  Canete  derived  its  wealth  and  splendour 
from  the  trade  which  it  carried  on  with  the  capital. 

Ciiiloa,  a  small  town  about  thirty  miles  distant  from 
Lima,  is  chietly  remarkable  for  the  great  quantity  of 
saltpetre  that  is  found  in  its  vicinity.  lea,  or  Valverde* 
contains  about  six  tliousand  inhabitants,  it  is  the  chief 
town  in  a  fniitful  district,  from  which  wine  and  brandy 
are  exported  to  Guauianga,  Callao,  Guayaquil,  and  Pana- 
ma. Its  olive  plantations  aiT  extensive,  and  lamed  (or  the 
good  oil  tliat  they  produce;  the  fruit  of  the  carub  tree  is  so 
common,  that  it  is  given  t4i  cattle. 

Arica,  the  most  southerly  district  in  the  intendancy  of 
Arequipa,  consists  of  sandy  deserts,  and  some  cultivated 
plains,  in  which  the  vine  has  rapidly  increased.  Thus  tho 
gold  and  rich  silver  mines  in  that  part  of  the  country  have 
not  prevented  the  inhabitants  from  bestowing  a  portion  of 
their  labour  on  the  more  useful  occupations  of  hu»ban<)ry, 
and  In  this  respect  they  are  entitled  to  our  praise,  for  little 
attention  is  bestowed  on  agriculture  in  the  provinces  that 
contain  the  precious  metals. 

The  commerce  of  La  Paz,  Onico,  Charcas,  and  Potosi, 
lately  appendages  of  Buenos  Ayrea,  passed  by  tlK^  port  of 
Arica,  and  communicated  by  this  means  with  the  Gi'eat 
Ocean.  But  Arica  is  at  present  an  inconsiderable  town; 
it  was  much  injured  by  an  earthquake  in  1605,  and 
still  mora  so  from  being  pillaged  by  the  English  in 
1680.  Since  that  time  must  of  the  inhabitants  remov- 
ed to  Tacna,  a  place  in  wliich  they  were  induced  to 
settle  on  account  of  the  great  salubrity  of  its  climate.  Tho 
distance  from  Tacna  to  Arica  is  about  thirty-9ix  English 
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miles.     TliR  towns  or  Upiier  Peru  are  in  somFreapfclflOlfll 
'  mnarkiiblc  than  those  already  noticed.     At  Ciixiiipui'cs,  )| 
~  tlie  intrndaiic;  or  'Iruxillti,  Hrc  ecrn  the  remains  u\  Ihc  p 
luce  of  the  unrorttiniitc  liica.*  who  was  BtrangliHl  hy  on 
of   Pizarro;  the  ruini  of   the   building  are  still  iiil 
by  a  jHiur  f»niily,t  that  rlaims  Uir  hunniir  uf  being  1 
descended  fi'om  th^  Incas.     The  puiiulatioii  of  CnxamarCTt 
exceeds  twelve  thousand  snuU;  the  town  U  situated  in  the 
midst  iif  a  \alley  as  much  renowned  fur  the  excellence  uf 
its  climate  as  for  the  abundance  and  variety  nf  its  |»roilac>  — 
tinns.     The   famous    hut   B|irin,^Si  called  the  balh^t  of  T 
IncnSt  are  abuut  a  league  fntm  the  city.    The  inhabitant 
manuFacture  linen,  cotton,  and    coarse  woollen  gouds.  I 
raw  materials  of   which  are  obtained  in  the  district, 
many  fiarls  of  tlie  country  are  much  more  elevated  t 
ollicrsi  diflcrent  climates  and  productions  have  keen  obseri 
edi  vitliin  a  small  extent  of  territory.     Among  tlie  secoodal 
towns  we  may  mention  Chacapnyasi  or  Juan  de  la  Frc 
tera,  the  capital  of  a  romantic  district  un  the  eastern  i 
clivity  uf  the  Andes,     lluanco  consists  of  a  few  large  ii 
isolated  liuuscst  the  greater  number  of  which  are  st  | 
sent  uninhabited.     I'asco  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  1 
the   province   of    Tarma,  a  wild   and   barren  country   , 
tlie   plain  of  Bombon.     But  the  town,   though  disadvu 
tageously    situated,   is    populous    and    considered   oi 
the  most   im|>ortant   places   in   Peru.  friHn  its  vicinit 
the  famous  silver  mines  of  Lauricucha.     •$lai\jauja  i 
largest  town  in  the  valley  nf  Jauja;  it  has  become  iinp< 
»nt  from  its  communicatiun  witli  I'oscu,  and  frtiin  tlie  I 
cility  with  which  provisions    may  he   sent  from  it  t«i  t 
mine!*.     Guanca-Velica  is   about   thirty  miles  from  Gui 
manga;  it  was  founded  by  tlie  viceroy  Toledo  in  the  yet 
1573.     Tlio  climate  is  culd  and  variable,  rain  aod  siio 
fall  rre<|uently  in  the  same  day.     Tlie  houses  are  i 
built  of  tufa,  which  is  obtained  from  a  warm  spring  in  tj 
neighbourhood.     The  inhabitants  earned  a  siibsialoDce  I 
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working  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Santa  Barbara.  The  ele-  book 
-vation  of  the  town  is  more  than  12,308  feet  above  the  level  ^"^"i 
of  the  sea,  and  ttie  height  of  Santa  Barbara  is  14,506  feet. 
The  population  of  Guanca  Yelica  is  now  less  than  5200 
souls;  its  decay  commenced  after  the  mines  in  its  vicinity 
were  ne^||lbted.  The  townsmen  obtain  materials  for  build- 
ing their  houses  in  the  following  manner :  The  water  of 
a  warm  spring  is  cooled,  and  the  calcareous  matter  held  in 
solution  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  during  the  process; 
tlie  sediment  is  then  put  into  vases,  and  assumes  gradually 
tlie  hardness  and  consistence  of  stone. 

Guamanga,  a  town  of  twenty-six  thousand  inhabitantSy 
was  the  residence  of  an  intendant,  and  the  seat  of  a  uni- 
versity ;  the  houses  are  built  of  freestone,  and  the  central 
situation  of  the  town  between  Lima  and  Cuzco  might  ren- 
der it  still  more  flourishing,  were  it  not  for  the  uuhealthi- 
ness  of  its  climate.  The  finest  sugar  in  Peru  is  produced  Sugar 
in  the  district  of  Calca-y-Lares.  The  cane  is  of  a  very  ^^°^' 
rich  quality,  and  lasts  for  several  yeai*s  without  cul- 
ture. Alcedo*  asserts,  tliat  it  ripens  at  the  end  of  four- 
teen months;  but  that  author  is  often  inaccurate  in  his 
statements,  and  other  writers  have  taken  no  notice  of  so 
extraordinary  a  fact  The  district  of  Canes  and  Canches 
derives  its  name  from  two  tribes,  the  remains  of  which  still 
exist  They  were  governed  by  independent  princes  or 
curaca$9  until  the  Incas  forced  them  to  submit  The  in- 
habitants of  Condoroma,  and  other  parts  of  this  dis- 
trict, are  greatly  incommoded  during  thunder-storms ;  their 
hands  and  faces  appear  as  if  stung  by  insects ;  and  as  these 
sensations  are  only  experienced  on  such  occasions,!  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  produced  by  the  air  in  a  high  state 
of  electricity. 

Arefiuipa,   the    capital  of  an  intendancy,  is    situated 
in  the  district  of  Arequipa  Proper ;  it  is  about  two  hun- 

*  Alcedo,  Dicticiiuiairo,  Calcai-y-LanB. 

t  Alcedo,  Dictionoajre,  article  Canes  y  Canches.    Viajero  Univcrsa),  XIV. 
p.  183. 
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ilrpcl    anil   srventppii    1oh^ui>8   soutli-rast   of    Liam, 
'  »iniit)i-upst  uf  Cuzco,  auil    Hitf    iiortli  nC  AriiH.     i'j 
'markrd    out   a    pbice   Tuf   tlie   ((iwri.   but    i¥|icatc<l    i 
iliokcH.   anil    llio  inronvenieiipe  arising  riniii  its  bfirig  e 
near   tlie  volriiiio  of  Guayiia   I'uti-iiat    forceil  thf.  tnlialii 
tants  to  leavo  it,  and  tu  remote  to  their  inesiiit  sl^     An 
qtiipa  is  a  Urge  and  N»el)-buil(  ci(}-,  waU-red   by  llip 
Cliilc,    and    lis    iiojiulitti'in     cxrcrda     24.000    souIn. 
word  Arri]ui|ia  signirii-.-i,  in  the  Fciuwim   Innj^ungt^,  1»  i 
main;  and  tiie  rtnBoii  tliat  tliat  name  wan  gtifn  to  tlir  i 
trnclpncy  lias   bi-cn  thu^   accounted  for:  tbc  tn>iip§  uf  tin 
Incai  who   ciiii(|iUTCd   Dio  rounlrv,  became  no  fond  of  i 
tfint  thej'  inlreafed   Ilirir  li^ader  tn   allow  them  to  [ibsm 
the  rciniiindcr  uf  tlirir    livrn;  the   Inca  frranled  their  i 
finest,  and  they  called  the  territory  An^quiiia,  to  c<imni 
morale  tlie  event.     The  lake  Chicnitn  or  'ntiraca,  in 
aitdiencia  of    Chnrcas,   that    \\in  been   lately   disnicmhe 
fnnn   Cjipcr  Peril,  Is  situated  between  two  of  the  Con 
leras,  and  enclused  by  the  surrounding  mountains:  it  I 
no  other  outlet  than  the  Desagtiadcro,   which  flnus  from 
It  into  the  lake  I'aria,  and  is  there  IokI.     Itq  rircumfcrrncc 
in    about    tuo    hundred   and    forty    niilefl;   and  in   man/av 
places    it    is   morn    than    fuiir    hundred    and   eighty 
in    depth.      The   violent    storms   that    ruih   from  tbr  j 
dcH  render  it  dai:gerous  far  ships;  its  waters  are  I 
hut    it   almunits    uilli    fish,  and   U<irk<:   of  wild   fowl  iiaunl 
its    shores.     The   Inke    has   been   railed   Tilicacai  nr  Ibi 
leaden    mountain,    from  one   uf  its   iiumeviin<)    islands.  < 
whieli  the   natives   belieied    that    Manrn    Capac   receiveri 
Ills  divine  coinmixRion  to  be  legi>-lalor  of  Peru.     The  )) 
fur  that  reason  was  held  in  great  venernrinti.  and  Uie  aiK 
cceding    Incas   erected    there   a   magnificent   (eniple  to  Ibl 
sun.     As  every  IVrmian  was  obliged  to  visit  that  build 
ing.  and  to  lay  an  oifering  at  ils  Hhrine,  the  quantity  a 
gold  and  siher  contained  in  it  was  very  great;  nlicn  l 
country   was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  the  nativri 
hinder  them  riom  taking  possession  of  the  tcm{)lc,i_ 
its  nails,  and  Ilircvv  all  iU  wealth  into  the  lake. 
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Near  the  southern  extremity  tlic  banks  approach  each    book 
other,  and  form  a  bay,  which  terminates  in  tlie  Rio  Desa-*  ^■^^^^^^' 
guadera  or  drain.    A  bridge  of  rushes  was  built  over  it  ~,      7 
by  Tnpanqui  Capar,  the  fifth  Inca,  to  enable  his  army  to  rushes. 
cross  the   Dcsaguadero,  which  is  about  eighty  yards  wide, 
and  flows  with   an  impetuous  under  current.      The  Inca 
caused    four  large  rabies  to  be  made  of  the   long  grass 
which  grows  on  the  high  Paramos,  or  deserts  of  the  Andes, 
two  of  these  having  been  stretched  across  tlie  stream,  rush- 
es firmly  fastened  together  were'  laid  over  them  ;  two  moro 
cables  were  placed  on  this  foundation,  and  covered  with 
flags  smaller  than  the  former,  but  secured  in  such  a  way  as 
to  form  an  even  surface.     By  this  means  the  Peruvian  army 
advanced  to  the  conquest  of  Charras.     Tlie  bridge  was  five 
yards  broad,  and  nearly  two  higher  than  the  river;  it  was 
repaired  every  six  months,  in  pursuance  of  a  law  made  by 
the  Incas,  and*  on  account  of  its  great  utility,  adopted  by 
the  SpHfiish  government. 

La  Plata,  or  C'luquisaca,  the  capital  of  Charcas,  recciv-  Towns  of 
ed  its  fii-st  name  from  a  silver  mine  in  mount  Porco ;  this  ^;^'"*'^^"* 
town,  the  |K>pulation  of  which  has  been  calculated  at  fifteen 
thousand  souls,  is  built  on  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Pi  lea- 
mavo.  It  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  in  the  year  1551,  and 
raised  afterwards  in  160S  to  a  meti*opolitan  city.  La  Plata 
was  founded  by  Pedro  Auzures  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  In- 
dian town  ;  the  great  inconvenience  of  its  situation  arises 
from  a  scarcity  of  water;  the  public  fountains  are  not  only 
at  a  gi*eat  distance  from  each  otiier,  but  very  often  ill  sup-* 
plied.  Before  the  late  revolution  in  Spanish  America  it 
was  the  seat  of  the  r^iyal  audience  of  Las  Charcas,  or 
the  supreme  court  of  Buenos  Avres.  La  Paz,  sometimes 
called  Puebla  Nuevo,  is  the  chief  town  in  the  small  dis- 
trict of  La  Paz.  It  was  built  by  Capac  Mayta,  the  Inca 
who  subdued  the  country.  Illimani  or  the  summit  of  an 
adjacent  Cordillera  is  covered  with  perpetual  snuw  ;  on 
the  high  grounds  the  climate  is  cold  and  variable,  but  that 
of  the  city  is   mild   and  salubrious.      The   heights  near 
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wliicli  tlio  town  is  built,  its  river,  its  snowy 
■and  fertile  valllM  add  to  tlio  beauties  of  tiie  ftccnery  around 
'it.  Tlie  plains  in  tliis  district  arc  tlie  on!y  places  tliat  arc 
inlialiited  ;  tlie  liillfl  arc  cnvercd  witli  in)|>cnetralilo  forcstjt. 
Wlicn  tlio  river  is  swollen  by  tbo  melting  of  snow,  large 
iniLsscs  of  rock  i(n)iregnatcd  with  gold  are  sometimes  de- 
tachfd  from  the  mountain.  Tbe  population  of  the  town 
amounts  to  20,000  souls;  its  trade  consists  cliiefly  in  Para- 
guay tea.  Fotosi,  the  most  considerable  town  in  an  an- 
dieuce  of  the  same  namct  is  built  on  tbo  southern  declivity 
of  the  Ccrro  dc  Potosi,  There  in  a  tradition  that  Diego 
Buaica,  an  Indian  peasant,  was  pursuing  n  vicuna  on  this 
mountain ;  to  prevent  himself  from  falling,  he  took  hold  of 
a  shrub,  and  when  it  was  torn  from  the  ground,  tbe  atto- 
□isbed  hunter  observed  a  large  mass  of  silver,  part  of  which 
adhered  to  tbe  roots  of  the  plant.  A  slave,  to  wham  be  bad 
intrusted  the  secret  cf  his  good  fortune,  betrayed  him,  and 
the  mine  was  opened  on  tbe  21st  of  April,  1545.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  town  increased  so  rapidly  after  its  minaa 
were  made  known,  tliat  it  amounted  in  the  year  1<>I 
160,000  persons;  but  from  various  causes,  the  number 
inhabitants  has  since  that  time  decreased  greatly,  und 
does  nut  contain  at  present  more  than  30,000  souls. 

Oropesa  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Ci>chobnmbx,' 
district  frequently  called,  fi-om  its  great  fertility,  the  gi 
ary  of  Peru.  Tarija  ia  the  capital  of  Chicas.  a  country 
ahounding  in  grain  and  wine.  Atocama  is  a  small  town  in 
a  province  of  tbe  same  name,  which  borders  with  Aricjk 
«n  the  noi-lh,  and  Cbili  on  the  south.  Tbe  maritime 
of  the  district  is  a  dreary  wilderness,  hut  in  the  interi* 
which  is  not  unfruitful,  (here  are  some  valuable  mini 
Santa  Cruz  do  la  Sierra,  a  considerable  town,  and  tbe 
pital  of  a  very  large  province  of  the  same  name,  is  built 
a  small  district  in  the  midst  of  a  great  many  hills ;  the 
sandy  plains  of  Chiqnitos  extend  beyond  tbem,  and  join 
tbo  woodlands  in  the  vallies  of  Moxos.  Tbe  history  of 
tbe  Peruvians  has  been  vaguely  preserved  by  oral  traditittB 
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and  uncertain  symboh ;  upon  tho  wholot  it  is  much  more    bouk 
obscoro  than  that  of  MczicOf  and  little  is  known  of  the  ''^^^^ 
natives  previous  to  two  or  three  centuries  before  tlie  dis-  """"""^ 
CO  very  of  America  by  Columbus;  for  the  reigns  of  twelve 
Inras  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  include  a  greater  period. 

The  Peruvians,  like  other  savages*  wandered  from  pro- 
vince to  province,  and  gained  a  subsistence  by  hunting  or 
fishing.  After  their  combats,  the  victors  tore  asunder 
the  limbs  and  arms  of  the  conquered.  Their  superstition 
made  them  worship  diflTerent  objects ;  the  mountains  were 
adored  as  the  sources  of  streams,  the  rivers  and  fountains 
for  having  watered  and  fertilized  the  land ;  the  tree  that 
furnished  them  with  6re  wood,  and  the  animal  that  had 
been  slaughtered  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  Tlie  ocean  too 
was  expressly  called  the  mother  of  fishermen;  but  their 
devotion  was  the  eflfbct  of  terror,  rather  than  of  gratitude. 
The  most  of  their  deities  were  frightful  and  unseemly; 
altars  were  erected  to  tigers  and  serpents ;  sacrifices  were 
oflerod  to  the  gods  that  ruled  whirlwinds  and  storms.  A 
volcano  excited  still  greater  veneration,  as  it  indicated  the 
existence  of  an  enemy,  whose  dreadful  influence  extended 
to  the  lowest  regions  of  the  earth.  An  African  has  been 
known  to  sacrifice  himself  before  his  idol,  and  many  Peru- 
vians destroyed  their  children  to  avert  the  wrath  of  malig- 
nant deities.  National  vanity  too  heightened  the  super- 
stition of  the  Americans.  The  natives  of  Cuba,  Quin- 
vala,  and  Tacma,  proud  of  imagining  that  they  were 
descended  from  a  lion  which  their  ancestors  worshipped, 
dressed  themselves  in  the  spoils  of  their  god,  and  strove 
with  each  other  to  imitate  his  fierceness.  The  inhabitants 
of  Sulla,  Banco  and  Urimarca,  boasted  of  being  sprung 
from  a  cavern  or  a  lake,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  sacrifice  their  children.* 

Divine  providence,  it  is  said,  in  compassion  to  a 
world  delivered  over  to  an  evil  genius,  sent  at  last  the 
sage  and  virtuous  Manco  Capac,  and  flie  beautiful  Oello 

*  CarcilMM,  Book  I.  Chnptex  ?. 


BOOK  liis  sUlcc  and  Itis  wife.  Tlie  nafivity  ol'  tlmt  cxccllei 
i.NSxviii.  p^jj.  jjj  unknown,  but  it  was  generally  supposed  that  they 
came  down  from  heaven,  to  increase  tlie  tiapjiiness  of  tJie 
Imman  ntce.  IIo  taught  men  to  till  the  gi'iiMiid,  and  tp 
m^m  chango  the  course  of  rivem,  for  ihe  ijui'Jiohc  ut  walci-iMd 
^H  their  lands.  Oello  enjoined  wunien  t'l  eilurato  their  cb^M 
^r  dren,  and  obey  their  husbands.  As  the  founder  of  a  nefj 
religion,  Maiiro  Capac  instrnrled  his  followers  to  worsIi||fl 
the  aun;  he  thought  that  gratitude  was  admirably  adap^H 
for  diOusing  the  happiness  and  promoting  the  welfare  nE^| 
nation,  and  he  made  laws  to  enforce  it  among  his  penpI^H 
By  his  humanity,  wandering  savages  were  made  to  lowB 
and  assist  each  other ;  they  built  themselves  houses,  nqv9 
ijvcrturncd  tlicir  bloody  attars.  The  earth,  Inbourtd  bj"! 
Its  inliahilnnts,  opened  its  fruitful  bosom,  and  was  covert^  I 
with  golden  harvests.  He  fixed  (he  division  of  lands,  en- ■ 
joined  every  man  to  bestow  a  portion  of  his  time  and  inilu£l 
try  for  the  benefit  of  his  ucighboiir,  and  inculcated  brother^H 
lovo  among  the  members  iif  diHerent  families;  but,  at  tl^| 
same  time  he  compelled  his  subjects  to  submit  to  the  ffUU 
of  the  Incas,  and  retarded  the  progress  of  genius,  by  m^sB 
ing  it  unlawful  for  a  son  to  follow  any  profession  diSbrcJ^B 
from  Ids  father's.  The  despotism  of  his  successors  bocanMl 
excessive;  subjects,  or  more  properly  slaves,  were  anlx  J 
liermittcd  to  approach  them  with  offerings  in  their  hanilajJ 
:ind  IIiD  inhabitants  of  a  whole  province  have  been  destroyAfl 
to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  a  single  individual.  If  the  mon^l 
improvement  of  a  people  be  connected  with  their  cit|^| 
rights,  the  Peruvians  had  to  struggle  against  many  disadl^fl 
vantages;  their  wrongs  were  seldom  redressed,  and  tlw  1 
worst  sort  of  superstition  was  encouraged  by  their  rutera.,1 
After  the  death  of  an  Inca,  many  human  beings  were  saciiiifl 
liced  at  his  tomb.  ^M 

Uno  law  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  their  gofl 
vernmcnt.  If  it  were  discovered  that  a  jiriestess  of  the  suiB 
Iiad  broken  her  oath  of  chastity,  she  was  buried  alive,  h^H 
seducer  Buffered  the  most  cruel  torments;  even  their  fk^9 
miliei  wrrc  tho«f;ht  to  have  participated  in  the  crime,  fa^fl 
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tlicr,  motlier,  brothers  And  sisters,  were  thrown  into  the  Booi 
flames ;  and  the  boundary  drawn  round  the  birth  place  of  ^^^^^ 
the  two  lovers*  marked  it  out  as  a  desert  for  ever.  The 
Incas  seldom  forgave  an  injury:  it  was  customary  for  them 
to  mutilate  the  fares  and  limbs  of  all  the  individuals  taken 
in  a  revolted  district.  From  such  institutions  the  national 
character  of  tlic  people  was  formed ;  and,  if  their  govern- 
ment possessed  any  advantages,  these  were  completely  de- 
stroyed by  its  obvious  defects. 

Wo  may  discover  on  thp  frontiers  of  Peru,  the  remains  Roarir, 
of  ancient  grandeur.    The  length  of  the  road  from  Quito  ^^j^^J^'t, 
to  Cuzco  was  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles;  there  was  ano-buiidini 
ther  of  the  same  distance  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country, 
and  several  extended  from  the  centre  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  Empire.    Mounds  of  earth  and  other  works  rendered 
the  ascent  of  hills  comparatively  easy.    Granaries  were 
built  at  certain  distances,  and  charitable  houses  founded  by 
the  Incas  were  ever  open  to  the  weary  traveller.    Tem- 
ples, fortresses,  and  canals,  varied  and  improved  the  aspect 
of  the  country.    But  the  great  quantity  of  gold  escited 
moi*e  than  any  thing  else  the  wonder  of  the  first  settlers. 

Some  ancient  monuments  were  adorned  with  as  much  of 
that  metal,  as  amounted  in  value  to  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars.   Trees  and  shrubs  of  gold  fantastically  formed,  were 
placed  in  the  imperial  gardens  at  Cuzco.    Garcilasso  takes 
notice  of  huge  funeral  piles  consisting  of  golden  faggots, 
and  granaries  filled  with  gold  dust ;  but  these  fables,  it  is 
probable,  might  have  been  invented  at  that  period  by  the 
Spaniards  for  advancing  their  political  purposes.    Were 
we  to  judge  of  the  Peruvians  Rrom  the  lively  descriptions  Characte 
gi%'en  by  Marmontel,  we  should  form  a  wrong  estimate  of  °^'^*''*^' 
their  character.    They  were  ignorant  and  slothful,  and  op 
pression  made  them  sullen  and  dejected. 

Fearful  of  danger,  and  at  tlie  same  time  unwilling  to  for- 
give an  enemy,  they  became  servile,  cruel,  and  revengeful. 
Their  dread  of  their  masters  rendered  them  docile  and  snh- 
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HOOK    missive  to  tlie  S|ianiaril!9,  but  tlie  liard  usage  wliidi  tin 
'^'("'"'■expcrienceil,  made  tiicm  consider  the  goud  uflices  of  bent 
factors  aa  so  mnny  pretexts  to  deceive    hcin.     Altliougj 
strong,  nnil  able  to  endure  great  fatigue,  they  litrd  in  ii 
Icnco  and  thought  nnlj  of  providing  fur  their  immediatl 
wantfi.     Their  food  wait  of  the  coarsest  sort,  and  in  thoi 
f>(]ualid  dress  Ihey  resembled  the  most  savage  tribes.    Tbeg 
vcm  besides  so  much  addicted  to  drunkcuness,  Uiat  it  waf 
common  for  them  to  part  with  whatever  tbey  possessed  ( 
indulge  in  that  vice.     Such  as  wore  converted,  continofldl 
strongly  tainted  with  their  former  superstition ;  the  missioi 
aries  remarked,  that  they  were  rigid  observers  of  tlie  rite 
und  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  the  Jesuits  cite 
their  fondness  for  masses  and  processions,  as  a  proof  a 
their  piety  and  devotion.     The  melbod  lately  adopted  bjPi 
the  Spaniards  in  governing  the  different  tribea  was  calcuoy 
lated  to  improve  thcra.     If  the  indolence  and  effeuinacy  a' 
the  Indians  were  not  less  remarkable  in  some  provim 
during  tlie  authority  of  their  native  magistrates,  Uie  grcate 
number  made  rapid  advances  in  industry. 

The  people  of  Lambayequo  applied  thcmselvos  with  i 
much  assiduity  to  agriculture,  that  thoy  became  in  a  si 
time  equal,  if  not  superior  in  that  respect  to  tlie  E 
itiards.  The  produce  of  their  farms  was  cievpt  fro 
taxation,  and  by  tlii5  means  they  had  a  great  ai 
over  the  other  castes.  The  Indians  paid  only  a  lriBio( 
impost,  which  might  bo  considered  rather  as  an  acknow 
Icdgment  of  servitude,  than  a  real  burden.  The  Caciquei 
and  nobles  did  not  pay  that  tax,  but  like  the  Spaniani 
were  capable  of  holding  any  oflice  in  the  state.  Mo  o 
caste  was  permitted  to  reside  in  the  districts  inhabitc 
by  Indians  without  their  consent.  The  mila  or  Uw  I 
'otMd  !■■  which  they  were  obliged  to  work  Iho  mines,  baa  1 
*v tiioughi  (he  greatest  grievance  to  which  the 
es|H>sed.*     Every  Indian  from  llio  age  of  eighteen  i 
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fifty  was  forced  to  labour  in  the  mines ;  for  this  purpose  book 
lists  were  made  out  and  arranged  into  seven  divisions^  the  '-^^^^^Q' 
individuals  whose  names  were  marked  in  them  had  to  serve  """"""^ 
for  the  space  of  six  months,  so  that  every  man  must  have 
been  once  prest  into  that  service  after  the  lapse  of  three 
years  and  a  half.    The  Indian  on  these  occasions  quitted 
his  family,  relinquished  his  trade,  and  had  to  repair  to  a 
mine  perhaps  many  hundred  miles  distant  from  his  cot- 
tage.   Some,  it  is  true,  took  tlieir  families  along  with 
them,  and  were  even  entitled  to  a  small  sum  for  the  ex- 
pense of  their  journey.    The  price  of  labour  was  fixed 
at  half  a  dollar  a  day.*     Besides  those  subject  to  the 
raita,  there  were  others  that  served  voluntarily,  and  these 
individuals  formed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  work- 
men. 

The  Indians  have  decreased  since  the  conquest  of  PerUf  Decnaie 
and  as  the  other  castes  have  not  increased  in  the  same  ^^k^^^^^ 
tio,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  is  now  less  than  it  was 
at  that  period.  Inaccurate  statements,  howevery  have  been 
made  on  this  subject;  by  the  first  census  in  1551,  the 
Indians  in  Peru,  Santa  Fe,  and  Bogotat  were  calculated 
at  8,£55,000,  from  this  account,  supposing  it  correct,  the 
Indian  population  in  Peru,  could  not  be  estimated  at 
more  than  four  millions.  According  to  another  census 
made  in  1581,  before  the  mita  was  legally  established,  the 
tmmber  of  males  fit  for  that  service,  or  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  fifty,  in  Peru  and  Potosi,  exrlusively  of  Quito^ 
Tucuman,  and  Buenos  Ay  res,  amounted  to  1,067,692; 
but  it  may  be  shown  from  that  result,  that  the  whole  In-; 
dian  population  in  these  countries  must  have  exceeded 
4,£70,000  souls.t  From  more  recent  information,  it  ap- 
peared that  there  were  not  more  than  1,100,000  natives 
in  Peni,  or  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Lima,  before  the  late  re- 
volution in  Spanish  America ;  but  if  we  suppose^  what  is 
very  probable,  that  more  than  200,000  Indians  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  persons  employed  in  making  out  the  census, 

*  Mercurio  Peruvjano,  VII.  37. 

'  T'Vin,  ibW.  T.  57i? :  VIT,  !M  :  VIII.  4fJ :  X,  ?7.T 


that  countT7  mual  liate  containeil  1,300,000  IndiHnB. 
'■  intiKbitnntfj  iif  the  pro^'iitres  adiled  to  Bu>-n<is  Ayres, 
"calculated  at  1,500,000;  and  thero  wpre  be^idCN  TOO.C 
perxDDs  in  thr  kingd'>ip  of  Quito,  wbicli  was  also  dismefli 
berpd  from   Peru.      TimH  llic  Itidian    pii|iulati<in  of  Pen 
in  all  iti  extent,  cxrepdeil   at  that  period  3,500,000  houU 
The  decrease  of  inliabitantt  tbm.  i^  reduced  to  sevei 
eight  buiidrcci  thousand  individuals,  if  the  first  census  I 
admitted  as  arcurate.     But  it  may  be  proved  from  man 
other  donimcnts.  that  Peru   wat  al  a  former  period  nioi^ 
populous  and  better  cultivated   than  at  present     Trarrf 
lers  describe  the  remains  of  works  that  served  tn  irrigafl 
lands  now  lying  waste,  and  tlie.v  give  an  account  of  tuwiu 
and  vilUges  long  since  uninhabited.* 

Ullua  mentions  some  causes  that  have  tended  to  dim'mi 
the  Indian  population,  and  remarks  justly,  that  the  imrao* 
derate  use  of  spirituous  liquors  has  made  mon 
among  the  people  in  a  twelvemonth,  than  that  product 
bj  the  mines  in  half  a  century.  The  Indians  of  Sien 
hare  been  found  dead  in  the  morning,  from  their  excesn 
during  the  night.  In  the  year  1759,  government  pn>U 
bited  the  sale  and  distillation  of  spirits,  on  account  of  ■ 
epidemical  disorder  that  destroyed  a  gi-eat  many  nativfll 
The  small-poK  cut  off  immense  numbei-s,  and  a  peatilei 
tial  disease  that  spread  over  the  country  in  (he  yei 
1750,  depopulated  whole  villages.  The  rapid  inct^ai 
of  castes  is  also  another  cause,  and  it  is  not  unlike) 
that  thu  Indians  may  become  extinct  from  that 
alone.  It  has  been  observed,  that  wherever  Europeani 
arc  settled  among  the  natives,  the  population  uf  the  latlu 
diminishes:  the  deficiencies  wliich  are  thus  left,  are  | 
supplied  by  mestizoes  and  zambos.  At  some  remote  ] 
rind,  all  the  indigenous  tribes  may  be  so  much  changi 
and  modified,  as  to  make  one  indistinct  mass,  and  I 
completely  a  new  natiou.t 


•  Vifijet. 
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Instances  are  recorded  of  Indians  and  Creoles  having    Mom 
lived  to  a  great  age.    In  the  year  1792,  there  were  eight  "**^"* 
individuals  in  Caxamarca,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  a  hun- '        T* 
dred  and  fourteen,  and  the  eldest  a  hundred  and  forty-se-  of  *ihe  na 
ven;  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  population  of  that^*^*'*- 
provinre  does  not  exceed  70«000  souls.     A  colonist  of  Spa- 
nish extraction,  that  died  in  the  same  district,  in  the  year 
1765,  is  said  to  have  lived  a  hundred  and  forty-four  yeara^ 
seven  months  and  five  days.* 

The  Mestizoes,  a  numerous  class  of  people,  hold  the  MetUsoer. 
next  rank  after  the  Spaniards.  If  they  do  not  possess  all 
the  privileges  that  are  granted  to  the  Indians,  they  are  at 
least  exempt  from  the  same  burdens.  They  were  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  Spaniards,  and  for  thac  reason  not 
very  friendly  to  the  natives.  The  descendants  of  Spabi* 
ards  and  Mestizoes,  are  denominated  Quarterons,  and  it 
is  sometimes  nof  easy  matter  to  distinguish  a  person  of 
that  cast  from  a  European.  The  Cholos,  or  tliose  sprung 
from  Indians  and  Mestizoes,  were  confounded  with  the 
natii-es,  and  subject  to  the  mita.t  The  negro  slaves  wereffegroei. 
employed  as  house  servants  or  labourers  in  the  plantations 
of  their  masters;  they  were  not  so  harshly  treated  in  Peru 
as  in  most  other  countries,  and  it  was  lav^ful  for  those  that 
had  earned  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase  their  liberty.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  free  negroes  became  very  numerous* 
There  must  have  been  a  great  prejudice  against  them,  for 
they  were  generally  accused  of  all  the  crimes  that  could 
not  be  discovered  in  tlie  cohmy ;  they  were  idle,  cunningf 
and  addicted  to  stealing,  and  no  class  of  pi*opIe  did 
more  harm  to  the  state.^  The  mulattoes  were  consi- 
dered the  best  artizans  in  the  country,  and  they  enjoy- 
ed exclusively  the  emoluments  arising  from  several  me- 
chanical trades.^ 

The    ^idiua   language    was    spoken    throughout   the  Peruvian 
whole  of  Peru,  not  only  by  Indians,  but  Spaniards ;  it  was  '^"^b"*^'- 

"'  Mercurio  Peniviano,  V.  164.  t  Idem,  ibid.  Vni.  50. 
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^WIK    adopted  among  tlie  higher  circlrs  in  Lima  and  Quito,  tifl 
uxxrni.  (j^  Jesuits  contributed  to  its  spread,  by  tlieir  missions  ea^M 
■  ~   "■  ward  or  the  CopililliTas.     In  addition  to  it.  other  UnKaJM 
ges  were  spoken  in  diHerent  districts,  as  the  Amare  in  tlH 
neighbunrbood  of  La  I'az,  and  the  Fouquinc  in  the  islan^H 
of  Tiliraca.  ^ 

luiciioc  fhe  country  which  we  hnve  called  interior  Peru,  diffhifl 

in  many  respects  from  the  upper  and  lower  provinces,  nfl 
tribes  did  not  submit  so  tami-ly  to  the  yoke  of  the  Indd 
and  they  appeared  to  be  of  a  different  origin  from  tl« 
rest  of  the  Peruviana.  The  Spaniards  gave  pnrticuhfl 
names  to  several  districts,  in  that  part  of  Peru;  the  PaaM 
pa  del  Sacramento,  to  the  country  between  the  Bnalaga  anM 
Ucayal;  the  Great  Pajonal,  to  a  mountainous  tract  betwctfn 
the  Pachitea,  the  Ucayal  anil  the  Ennc.  ■ 

'  The  province  of  Mnxos  is   bounded   by  the   Bcni  aoU 

Madera,  and  that  of  Chi(|iiito  extends  to  the  banks  (H 
the  Paraguay.  As  the  natives  of  these  districts  diffcrofl 
little  from  each  other,  it  is  needless  to  give  a  minute  >4^ 
NatiTct.  count  of  each  province.  The  Indians  on  the  banks  of  tkfl 
Ucayal  and  Guallnga  arc  distinguished  from  the  otb8M 
natives,  by  their  strong  and  athletic  form,  their  expresslvfl 
features,  and  fair  complexion.  The  Caribas.  one  of  thfl 
tribes  of  that  people,  are  nearly  as  fair  as  the  SpaniardlJ^ 
The  Carapachos  do  not  resemble  the  rest  of  the  Indiankfl 
the  men  have  long  and  thick  beards ;  and  Father  GinNH 
Uiought  the  women  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  those  nf  Geoj^ 
gia  and  Circassio.!  It  is  not  wonderful  that  them  shoulfl 
be  no  deformity  among  that  people,  for  every  child  tliin 
seemed  to  be  of  a  weak  constitution  was  put  to  deatlk  I 
by  its  unfeeling  parents  ;  such  beings  were  supposed  to  bvl 
born  onder  unlucky  auspices,  and  it  was  considered  cri-'i 
ininal  to  allow  them  to  live.  During  adolescence,  ft  1 
barbarous  method  was  employed  to  preserve  the  sym- 
metry of  the  race ;  it  consisted  in  bandaging  diffor- 
cnt  parts  of  the  body,  so  as  to  conform  it  to  their  ab- 
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surd  notions  of  beauty.    The  Omaguas  pressed  the  fdure-    book 
head  and  occiput  of  their  children^  by  means  of  two  wooden  ^^"'^^^^"^ 
blocks,  in  this  way  they  rendered  their  faces  broader^  or^ """"""" 
to  borrow  their  own  expression,  made  them  like  a  full  moon. 
The  missionaries  attributed  to  operations  of  that  sortf  the 
intellectual   weakness  of  the  tribes.     The  inhabitants  of 
these  states,  at  one  time  so  populooSf  are  now  greatly  dimi- 
nished.    Some  of  the  tribes  are  extinct ;  and  there  are  not 
more  than  two  or  three  hundred  individuals  in  others. 

Many  languages,  or  rather  dialects,  were  spoken  in  Dialects, 
every  village ;  the  natives  of  each  tribe  were  anxious  to 
retain  particular  words,  or  any  kind  of  noise  to  which  their 
chiefs  bad  attached  a  meaning  in  time  of  war.  These  dia- 
lects might  have  been  referred  to  one  or  two  languageiy 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  did  not  all  spring  from  the 
same  source.  The  Cacamas,  for  example,  spoke  a  dialect 
entirely  different  from  that  of  their  neighbours  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Guallaga.  The  Panos  are  said  to  have  had 
some  books  written  in  hieroglyphics,  which  they  concealed 
from  strangers.* 

All  tliese  petty  states  were  governed  by  caciques  orGoyem- 
princes;  some  of  them  had  two  caciques  at  the  same  time.  "^°^' 
According  to  the  statements  of  the  missionaries,  polygamy  Mamase; 
was  unlawful  among  the  people,  and  kings  only  were  permit- 
ted to  have  two  wives.    Marriage  was  generally  brought 
about  by  the  heads  of  families,  and  the  young  persons  lived 
together  from  their  earliest  years.    Examples  of  colyugal 
love  and  fidelity  were  not  uncommon ;  nay,  if  we  believe  the 
Jesuits,  there   must  have  been  more  than  one  Artemisia 
among  these  American  -savages.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  marriage  tie  could  be  easily 
broken,  and  that  the  parties  might  regain  their  freedom 
by  mutual  consent. 

The  religion  of  these  tribes  was  suited  to  their  imperfect  lUiigioB. 
civilization.    Tlie  supreme  being  was  thought  to  be  an  old 
man,  who  formed  the  mountains  and  vallies  of  our  earthy 

*  Humboldt,  Vuos  et  Monumeni. 
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BOOK    and  chose  alterwarUs  to  reside  in  (he  heavens.     'He  ^ 
*■'"""'"'■  railed  their  father  and  ancestor;  hut  ncithrr  (empirs  not 
altars  were  ronsecratcd  to  Iiis  service.     Earthquabes  took 
place   as  often  as  he    appeared  on   our  globe ;  tho>  were 
the  steps  of  an    enraged    god.   that   made  the    mountains 
tremble.     To  show  their  reopert  on  «ucb  orcaiiionsi  all  the 
^^         savages  Irfl   their   huts,   stamped,  leapt,    danced,  and  ut- 
^^L        tered   certain   ejarulatinns,  which  were  supposed  It  biive 
^^m        a  great  effect  in  pacifying  the  divinity.     Many  worahip- 
^^t        ped  the  moon,  and  all  of  them  believed   io  an  evil  princi- 
ple, a  sort  of  devil  that  resided  under  ground,  whose  chief 
Mohanes    delight  wai  to  torment  every  living  creature.      The  mo- 
aidi.*"'     hanes  or  wizards  held  communications  with  Uie  infernal 
spirit,  and  displayed  their  art  in  averting  its  malignant  in- 
fiuencc.     The  missiunarics  remarked,  that  tbese  men  weix 
the  only  priests  nf  that  rude  people ;  they  were  ronsultetl 
at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  and  before  the  conclusinn  of 
a  peace.     It  was  their  ofilre  tu  promise  plenteous  harvests, 
and   to  cure   diseases;    lovers  revealed  to   them  their  se- 
crets,  and  confided  implicitly  in  thglr  predictions.      But 
llicir  trade   was  dangerous,  for  many  were  destroyed  by 
TaliED)QD9.  those  that  they  had  deceived.     The  natives  worn  piripiris 
or  talismans  round  their  legs  and  arms.     Different  infusions 
of  plants  were  taken  for  different  purposes.     A  young  man 
drank  that  he  might  gain  the  affection  of  hia  mistress;  the 
hunter  to  succeed  in  the  chase ;  the  husbandman  for  a  good 
crop;  and  the  warrior  to  vanquish  his  enemies.     Of  all  the 
prodigies  which  the  mohanes  performed  by  means  of  their 
talismans,  the  greatest,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  daoJ 
gerous,  was  that  of  healing   the  sick.     Every  malady  i 
attributed  to  their  ruDiiing,  or  the  inHuence  of  their  mat 
ter   the  devil;    it  was  supposed  too,  th.it  a  person  so  lat 
flicted  might  discover  thi'  mohane  by  whnse  spells  be  wfj 
bound.     For  that  purpose,  a  solution  nf  the  Datura  aria^ 
Tea,  (Linneus)  was  administered  to  him,  which,  if  it  did  not 
prove  mortal,  threw  the  patient  into  a  state  of  stupor  that 
lasted  some  days.     When  he  was  restored  to  his  senses,  be 
had  to  give  n  full   account   of  the  figure  and  features  ofl 
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the  wizard  that  appeared  to  him  in  iiis  dream.    If  he  was    book 
able  to  give  a  proper  description*  they  forced  the  guilty  sor-  ''^^^^ 
cerer  to  attend  him  during  his  illness.     But  it  may  be  easi-  """''"" 
ly  believed,  that  visions  did  not  always  spring  up  when  they 
were  most  required*  and  on  these  occasions  any  roohane 
was  chosen  to  act  the  part  of  a  physician.    By  this  means 
they  acquired  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  learnt  the 
virtues  of  several  plants  from  practice  or  tradition,  but  they 
depended  too  much  on  supernatural  agency*  and  n«^lectcd 
the  means  that  lay  within  their  reach.. 

These  tribes  entertained  diflferent  opinions  concerning  the  immortal 
soul  after  death.  The  Maynas  on  the  banks  of  the  Ama-^^^^^^^* 
zons,  believed  not  only  that  it  existed  in  another  world,  but 
that  it  still  retained  the  human  form.  Being  interrogated 
by  the  missionaries  as  to  the  nature  of  their  doctrine,  they 
appeared  fearless  of  death,  and  affirmed  that  their  deceased 
relatives  and  friends  were  waiting  for  them.  The  hero 
was  thought  to  meet  with  a  delightful  reception,  and  his 
countrymen  took  the  necessary  precaution  of  placing  a  cop- 
per hatchet  and  an  arrow  by  his  side,  to  secure  him  a  tri- 
umphant entry.  His  soul  ascended  to  heaven  by  the  milky 
way,  that  luminous  grove  where  his  ancestors  spent  their 
time  in  festive  mirth ;  the  pleasures  of  war  were  not  un- 
known, for  the  noise  of  their  battles  was  often  heard  by 
tlieir  children  on  the  earth.  The  vanquished,  when  thrown 
headlong  from  the  upper  regions,  occasioned  thunder,  and 
were  condemned  to  return  again  to  this  lower  world  in  the 
form  of  wild  beasts. 

Such  notions  were  common  to  the  most  of  these  Indians,  Metemps; 
but  the  natives  on  the  banks  of  the  Ucayal  believed  the  ^^°''^* 
doctrine  of  transmigration.  ^  Wherefore,  said  one  of  them 
to  a  Jesuit,  do  you  speak  so  much  about  my  sins  ?  All  Uiat 
you  have  said  of  hell  is  a  fable^  I  am  convinced  that  I  ran 
never  be  burnt  on  account  of  my  sins ;  and  I  know  the  fate  of 
men  after  death.  Just  and  wise  caciques,  brave  warriors 
and  chaste  wives,  inhabit  the  bodies  of  strong  and  beautiful 
quadrupeds.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we.  worship  them 
in  their  new  shape.    As  to  bad  and   wicked  men,  they 
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BOOK    wander  in  the  clouds,  or  languish  in  the  beds  or  rivers ;  ttlH 
Lxxjiviii.  jijj  ^^^  y^^g  gygp  burnt  in  a  lake  of  fire."  ^M 

r~"~~~  Their  complaints  and  lutnentatioris  over  the  dead  wei^| 
(ions  for  connected  with  their  particular  tenets :  they  expressed  theAfl 
ihc  dear!,  gpjpf  |,j.  itnitating  the  hnwling  of  tigers,  the  nasal  try  ofl 
the  monkey,  or  the  croaking  of  frogs ;  and  intimated  in  Ihlfl 
way,  to  the  lower  animals,  the  Iosh  of  the  persnn  for  who^B 
they  mourned.  An  aged  female  was  appointed  to  close  thfl 
mouth  and  eyes  of  the  deceased.  This  ceremony  beiBjfl 
performed,  the  air  was  filled  with  the  bitter  groans  of  ncafl 
relations,  and  the  yells  of  a  thousand  old  women,  who  coSM 
lected  themselves  willingly  fur  snch  purposes.  I'he  ohaaB 
quies  of  a  cacirjue  lasted  for  several  days,  and  thr  peopUl 
wept  in  concert  at  day-break,  noon,  and  mid-night.  SoruH 
of  these  Indians,  like  the  Moahites,  cut  off  their  hair  aftoiM 
the  death  of  their  relatives.  They  not  only  destroyed  tliM 
furniture  of  the  deceased,  but  set  fire  to  his  cottage.  Tlid 
body  was  placed  is  an  earthen  vessel  or  painted  jar,  whiolfl 
WAS  buried  in  u  sequestered  spot,  and  a  covering  ufpottertfl 
clay  laid  over  it.  No  monuments  were  erected  tu  the  dcaqf 
they  even  levelled  (heir  graves  to  prevent  tbein  being  difl4 
covered  by  strangers.  ^ 

After  the  funeral  rites  were  finished,  all  mention  of  tbifl 
deceased  was  furborn,  and  his  name  and  memory  were  soo^f 
forgotten.     A  different  custom  prevailed  among  the  Rua*'! 
Mainas.  another  tribe  of  these  savages;  they  diiiinterrcd 
their  dead,  whenever  it  was  thought  that  the  Rcsliy  jiarfs 
of  the  body  had  been  worn  away.     The  skeleton  was  plac- 
ed ill  a  new  coffin,  painted  with  hieroglyphics,  and  ( 
veyed  in  this  state  tn  the  house  of  the  mourners,  in 
that   it  might   be  held  in   greater   veneration.     After   ' 
lapse  of  a  twelve-month,  the  remains  were  a  second  l~ 
committed  to  the  earth,  never  again  to  be  disturbeil. 
tpanaguas,  a  tribe  on  the  hanks  of  the   Magni,  roa 
d  ate  the  dead  bodies  of  their  relatives :  that  practice  « 
lart  of  their  superstition,  and  inculcated  by  their 
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Several  of  these  Indians  devoured  their  prisoners  of  war ;    book 
the  Guagas  in  particular  were  addicted  to  that  barbarous  ^^^'^ii 
custom.    They  were  not  impelled  by  necessity  to  cultivate      ~" 
the  groundy  their  forests  were  stored  with  game,  and  their  tu^e. 
rivers  with  diffet*ent  kinds  of  fish*     But  the  water  in  many 
places  was  of  a  bad  quality,  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste; 
they  had  to  till  the  land  to  obtain  massado,  their  favourite 
beverage,  a  bitter  and  intoxicating  liquor  made  from  the 
roots  of  the  fucca. 

They  received  dtambos  on  small  copper  hatchets,  from  Hatchets 
different  savages  inhabiting  the  Cordilleras,  and  made  with 
these  instruments,  others  of  stone.  A  Jesuit  has  taken  no- 
tice of  a  circumstance,  that  may  give  us  some  notion  of  the 
value  which  they  put  upon  our  iron  axes.  One  of  them  told 
Father  Richter,  that  he  would  sell  his  son  for  an  axe ;  the 
priest  reproached  him  for  his  want  of  affection.  The  sa- 
vage replied,  that  he  had  many  children,  that  his  son  would 
not  always  serve  him,  but  an  axe  might  be  useful  to  him 
during  the  whole  of  his  life.  The  fatigues  of  war,  hunting,  war  Di- 
and  fishing,  had  irresistible  charms  for  these  barbarians.  ^«"><^"'* 
Their  weapons  in  the  chase,  and  in  the  field  of  battle,  were 
the  same,  they  consisted  of  spears,  clubs,  darts,  and  arrows 
.dipt  in  vegetable  poisons.  Convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  their 
weapons,  they  attacked  fearlessly  the  stnmgest  animals  in 
the  forests.  If  an  arrow  grazed  the  skin  of  a  wild  beast,  it 
fell  lifeless  to  the  ground. 

Particular  situations  were  chosen  for  their  towns,  which  Towns. 
were  built  for  defence ;  they  resembled  semicircular  forts, 
and  had  two  gates  of  communication,  one  on  the  side  of  an 
ascent,  and  the  other  towards  a  plain.  The  whole  repre- 
sented a  half  moon,  with  its  convex  circumference  fronting 
a  forest.  By  this  means,  when  assaileil  at  one  of  the  gates, 
they  had  an  outlet  at  the  other,  and  were  enabled  to  defend 
themselves  with  advantage.  Some  of  the  tribes  treated 
their  prisoners  with  humanity,  and  never  employed  poison- 
ed arrows  against  their  enemies.  The  missionaries  added 
to  the  Spanish  dominions,  the  vast  province  of  Maynas.    In 
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the  seventeenth  xni)  Upginningof  the  eighteenth  rentutTV 
tlierr  were  flnuristiin^  Hctllenients  on  the  bankn  of  the  Ma- 
noa;  but  these  have  been  sinre  ilestroyerf.  and  the  luss  of 
Mich  positions  as  commanded  the  Ura^aJr,  etiablnl 
natives  of  Great  Pajoul  tn  throw  oO'  the  S|ianish  } 
Tlial  countrv  maintained  its  independence  for  nearly  for 
years;  hut  ihe  miasionaries  fi-om  the  seminary  nrOmpi 
and  the  schools  'if  fitrther  Girval  ami  Sobrirwla,  brouglit 
about  a  friendly  intercourse  with  many  of  the  nalivea.  En- 
lightened jilanters  too,  have  by  their  Judicious  moHSun 
t-epeopled  and  restored  to  Spain  many  deserted  distriel 
between  the  Andes  and  the  Uallaga. 

The  missions  of  the  Jesuits  tu  Chiquitas  anil  Mo: 
were,  even  in  a  political  point  of  view,  attended  with  much 
advantage.  After  the  abolition  of  that  order,  those  that 
succeeded  them  either  neglected  their  duty,  or  were  not 
fitted  for  the  task. 

The  districts  eastward  of  the  Andes  are  visited  by  conti* 
nued  draughts  or  incessant  rains.  During  the  rainy  s 
son,  the  plains  are  clianged  into  lakes,  and  whole  plant^ 
tions  are  sometimes  submerged.  The  quadrupeils 
fuge  on  the  mountain:*,  and  shell-lisb  have  been  found  adtti 
ing  tn  the  branrhes  of  trees.  I'he  cold  east  wind  dries  tj 
atmosptiere.  and  the  waters  gradually  subside ;  the  bankftd 
rivers  appear,  and  islands  fonnerly  inundated  sertD  to  r 
from  the  deep.  But  the  hoat  and  excessive  humidity  of  M 
climate,  and  the  sudden  changes  to  which  it  is  liablo,  md 
the  country  unhealthy.  In  the  lower  districts  there  arc  mil 
large  rivers,  and  the  mean^  of  communication  are  safe  i 
easy;  but  towards  Upiier  Peru,  the  roads  arp  broken  I 
precipices,  cataracts,  and  torrents.  If  ihe  traveller  | 
tliither  by  water,  he  must  often  quit  his  canuo  for  a  b 
ur  slight  raft  made  of  twigs  {.and  his  journey  by  land  If 
not  less  dangerous,  for  he  must  pass  through  durk  and  i 
terminable  forests. 

There   lu-e   gold   mines  in   Ihe  hills  to  the  uaat  of  t 
Andes,  and  the  periodical  inundations  of  riven  I 
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the  plains.    Interior  Pern  seems  to  have  been  at  a  former    book 
period  covered  with   wood;   the  tamarisk  and  palm-tree ^^'^^^^^^ 
flourish   in   its  vallies ;    beautiful  flowers,  and    aromatic  ~' 
plants  of  exquisite  fragrance  grow  wild  in  many  parts  of  tions. 
the  country. 

The  sustillo,  or  paper  insect,  is  found  in  the  plain  of 
Pampantico,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Uallaga.  It 
lives  exclusively  on  the  leaves  of  the  paaU  or  Mnosa  inga. 
They  are  considered  delicate  food  by  the  natives,  and  al- 
though a  great  many  are  destroyed  every  year,  their  loss 
is  speedily  supplied,  and  their  number  is  not  jsensibly  dimi- 
nished. After  having  stript  a  tree  of  its  leaves,  they  de- 
scend from  the  branches,  fasten  on  its  trunk,  and  begin  the 
wonderful  texture,  which  they  instinctively  weave.  They 
arrange  themselve4i  in  the  best  order,  and  observe  in  their 
works  the  most  exact  proportion.  Although  the  paper  va- 
ries according  to  their  number  and  the  quality  of  their  food, . 
it  is  always  superior  in  thickness  and  durability  to  the  best 
sort  that  is  made  in  China.  The  sustillo  is  sheltered  in  the 
under  part  of  an  aerial  tent  during  its  metamorphosis ;  they 
remain  attached  to  the  lower  side  in  horizontal  and  vertical 
lines,  so  as  to  form  an  exact  cube«  In  that  situation  the 
insect  envelopes  itself  in  a  covering  of  coarse  silk,  and  re? 
mains  there,  until  It  become  a  butterfly ;  they  then  leave 
their  priton-house,  the  fragments  of  which  float  in  the  air^ 
and  are  whitened  by  the  sun. 

Antonio  Pineda  brought  a  yard  and  a  half  of  this  paper 
to  Madrid.  A  nest,  in  excellent  preservation,  was  also 
sent  to  one  of  the  museums  in  the  same  city  ;  Calbancha,  a 
Jesuitf  who  has  given  an  account  of  the  sustillo^  tells  us, 
that  he  wrote  several  letters  on  that  kind  of  paper.* 

Thadeus  Haenke  discovered  a  large  plain  in^  Chiquitas, 
covered  with  salt  marshes,  their  crystallized,  and  still  sur- 
face reflected  the  image  of  perpetual  winter ;  small  saline 
crystals,  not  unlike  hoar  frost,'  were  suspended  from  tlie 
trees. 

**  TTistoire  de  Perou,  I,  p.  d^. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

Chilif  Paraguay,  Terra  JdageUanicOf  or  Patagonia. 

BOOK  Precipices  and  snow-covered  mountains  form  a  booii- 
iJ[xxix*dary  between  Chili  and  Peru;  Nature  too  has  separated 
■  that  beautiful  and  fertile  country  from  the  rest  of  the  world ; 

yet  the  Incas  had  penetrated  thither  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  but  neither  of  them  could  maintain  their 
conquest*  or  force  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  give  up  their 
freedom.  The  climate  in  mild  and  salubrious;  the  natives 
are  healthy  and  robust.  The  spring  continues  from  the  end 
of  September  to  December*  and  then  the  summer  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  begins.  The  north  wind  blows  with 
little  variation  during  the  rainy  season,  or  from  the  month 
of  May  to  the  beginning  of  Spring.  A  dry  south  wind  con- 
tinues throughout  the  rest  of  the  year,  not  only  in  the  coun- 
try, but  even  at  a  considerable  distance  off  the  shore** 
The  coast  consists  of  a  narrow  beach,  abruptly  terminated 
by  lofty  hills,  their  ridges  form  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by 
many  streams,  and  covered  in  some  places  with  orchards, 
vineyards,  and  meadows. 
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The  summits  of  the  Andes,  and  many  volcanoes  burn-    book 
ing  in  the  midst  of  snow,  heighten  the  natural  beauties  of  ^^xxu 
this  rich  landscape.      Gold  and  copper   mines   have  been "         ^ 
discovered  on   the  Andes,  and  Humboldt  has  observed  in 
the  same  districts  whole  hills  of  magnetic  iron  ore.    The 
banks  of  rivers  are  covered  with  ferruginous  sand ;  but  al- 
though the  soil  is  impregnated  with  many  different  metals, 
vegetation  appears  in  its  utmost  luxuriance.    The  moun- 
tain forests  are  full  of  lofty  trees ;  all  the  fruits  of  Europe, 
and  a  great  many  aromatic  shrubs   grow  in   the   vallies. 
Chili,  indeed,  is  the  only  country  in  the  new  world  where  Plants. 
the  culture  of  the  grape   has  completely  succeeded.     But 
our  knowledge  of  it<)  vegetable  and  animal  productions  is 
still   very  imperfect;  yet  it  is  evident  that  they  open  up  a 
wide   field    for   the  natural   historian,    and    furnish  many 
articles  of  great  value  in  commerce.     We  cannot  classify 
the  odoriferous  and  other  plants  which  Molina*  has  men- 
tioned, nor  ascertain  if  the   Chili   pine  be  precisely  the 
same  as  a  particular  sort  in  Europe ;  much  less  can  we 
determine   the  real  difference  between   the  cedai's  of  the 
Andes  and  those  of  Lebanon*!    The  accounts  given   by 
many  travellers  concerning  the  prodigious  gro>^th  of  the 
forests  In  these  mountains  seem  to  be  exaggerated.    The 
missionaries  tell  us  that  a  single  tree  afforded  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  wood  for  a  chapel  sixty  feet  in  length;  beams, 
laths,  doors,  windows,  and  two  confessionals  wove  made 
from  its  venerable  trunk.    The  J^Jyrtns  luma  and  maxima 
are  forty  feet  in  height,  and  the  olive  tree  about  nine  feet 
in   circumference.      The  grass  in  some  places  is  so  long 
that  the  cattle  are  concealed  among  the  pastures.    The 
apples  are  remarkable  for  their  great  size,  and  of  fourteen 
different  kinds  of  pe.aches,  one  sort  weighs  about  sixteen 
ounces.^      Many  shruhs  and   plants  are  useftil  in  dying ; 
the  Rubia  ChiUnses  yields  a  bright  red,  and  tlie  Eupatorium 

•  Molina's  Natural  History  of  Chili,  poisim.  +  Idem,  ibid, 

t  Bonnycastle,  Vol.  II.  p.  246. 
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CkiUiise  a  rich  yellow.   A  difrci-ciit  nhaile  of  tlie  same  colon 
''  is  nbtainpd  fnim  the  SantiUina,   ami  a  black  dip  is  extract 
"from  the  rwit  oftlio  Fattla  tinctoria,  ^eiu  mrv. 

Malina  takes  notice  uf  lliirly -tiix  dilTtirent  species  nf  qiiai 
rtipeds  indigenous  to  Uliili ;  but  many  of  them   aru  lit 
known.      The    Castor  huidobrius   freriuents   the    banks 
Inkca  and  rivers,  but  doe^  not  build  if*  habitation  aftrr 
manner  of  Uic  common  beaver  ;  the  fur  of  tbis  aiiimii\ 
much  prized.     The  Mus  cyanus  ia  not  unlike  the  groui 
muui^e,  but  it»<  ears  arc  rounder,  and  its  hair  is  grey.     T 
Chinalla  or  JIus  Utniger  is  ruvcred  with  a  line  asb-nituui 
wool,  uf  a  suflicient  length  fur  spinning.     The  J^us  mi 
linus,  and  Chilian  squirrel,  arc  two  other  auiuialn  peculi 
to  the  rountry. 

Copiapii  i»  bounded  on  the  east  hy  the  Andes,  tin  II 
■  west  by  the  Gi-eat  Orran,  on  tint  south  by  Cu'iuimbt 
on  the  north  by  the  deserts  of  Alacama.  It  is  about 
hundred  leagues  in  exti-nt  from  north  to  soutb.  and  i». 
for  itn  copper.  fo»sil  salt,  sulphur,  and  lajiia  lazuli.  Coj 
npo,  the  capital  of  the  itistrict.  is  an  inconsiderable 
about  twelve  leagues  fi-om  the  sea;  its  population  is  h 
than  12.000  souK  Coquimbo.  sometimes  called  La  f 
is  the  chief  town  in  a  partidoof  the  same  name;  the 
are  shaded  nith  myrtle  trees  and  arranged  so  as  to  foi 
squares;  a  gitrdcn,  well  stored  with  fruit  trees,  is  atIacU< 
to  every  house. 

The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coquimbo  and  Gui 
CO  is  impregnated  with  metallic  subHianeeM.     The  ro[)|irr 
valuable,  and  of  the  best  quality ;   10,000  hundred  weights 
were   annually  exported   to   Spain,   and   30,000  in  Usi*. 
Tbe   province  of    Quillota   is    about    tweniy-fivo    leagiirs 
from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  twenty-one  from  east 
west.     The  capifnl,  St.  Martin  de  la  (Concha,   or  Quillol 
is  built  upon  a  fertile  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Aronci  _ 
gua;  but   the  flourishing   city  of  Valparaiso   bat  of  lat« 
years  attracted  most  of  the  settlers.     It  Ktands  on  tlip  base 
and  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and  is  tnconveniently  Bituated 


fop  building.  Trading  vessels  from  Lima  take  in  their  *ook 
cargo  at  Valparaiso,  which  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  ^^^^'^ 
wheat,  tallow,  leather,  cordage,  and  dried  fruits;  the  inha- 
bitants  receive  in  exchange,  tobacco,  sugar  and  spirits. 
The  harbour  is  much  exposed  to  the  north  wind,  but  the 
ships  make  generally  three  voyages  during  the  summer,  or 
from  the  month  of  November  to  June. 

Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  was  founded  in  the  year 
1541,  by  Pedro  de  Yaldivia.  It  was  originally  called  Nue* 
va  Estremadura,  its  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  its 
gardens  are  watered  by  canals,  and  the  principal  square  is 
adorned  with  a  fine  fountain.  The  toivn  is  bounded  on  one 
side  by  a  hill,  and  on  the  other  by  a  large  plain.  The  pa- 
lace, the  court  of  royal  audience,  the  town-hall,  the  prison, 
and  the  cathedral,  are  the  most  remarkable  public  buildings. 
The  last  edifice  was  planned  and  begun  by  two  English- 
men, the  mint  is  the  work  of  a  Roman  architect.  The  go- 
Temor  and  the  primate  of  Chili  resided  at  Santiago.  The 
extensive  diocese,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  town,  was  erected 
by  Paul  IV.  in  the  year  1561.  As  the  capital  is  the  centre 
ef  all  the  internal  traffic  of  the  country,  it  is  well  stored 
with  every  sort  of  merchandise,  and  there  are  more  shops  in 
it  than  in  any  other  city  of  Chili.  Its  population  and  com-  popuiatio 
merce  increased  rapidly ;  the  former,  before  the  late  revo-  *"*^  »"*»•• 
lution,  are  said  to  be  more  than  50,000  souls.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  gay  and  hospitable,  and  in  the^e  qualities  excel 
their  countrymen  in  the  old  world.  Music  and  dancing  are 
there,  as  well  as  in  most  other  places  of  Spanish  America, 
the  favourite  amusements  of  the  people. 

Petorca,  renowned  for  its  gold  mines,*  lies  eastward  of 
Santiago;  like  those  of  Peru,  they  are  situated  in  the  re- 
gion of  perpetual  snow.  The  ore  on  the  mountain  of  Up- 
sallata  is  so  valuable  that  a  quintal  of  it  is  generally  sold 
for  sixty  Siianish  marks. 

•  Ulloa,  Book  VIII.  chap.  9. 
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'Talra  is  the  rliief  town  in  the  partidn  of  MbuIbT^ 
'•  trtrt  aliounitiiis  in  wine,  corn,  nnil  ratllc.  TIip  raprta]  is 
'biiill  nrar  twu  liiDs.  many  amftlivsts  arc  rininii  on  tlii>  one, 
aiitl  tliP  oIliPi-  roiiNistR  nr  a  {tarliciiiav  sanil  nr  rpmrni  called 
tall'.  TliPre  are  giihl  mines  in  tlie  fertile  province 
Purliacay,  a  ronntry  in  wliirh  agfinilliire  repays  abui 
(Jitritly  the  labnurs  of  the  liusliHridmctt,  the  ear  of 
often  contains  more  than  flisty  grains,  aitil  the  vine  best 
ill  the  same  proportion.  The  mea<lov\*s  are  roveretl  v 
herils;  in  the  year  1797,  fat  oxen  were  anlU  for  I 
crowns,  and  (he  price  of  a  Rheep  wax  less  than  a  <JullaM 
Conception,  or  Penro,  was  fouiideil  by  ValiJivia,  and  dtf 
sti-nyed  in  1751  by  an  earthquake.  Tlie  iriliabrlantN  (hei 
cbuse  a  place  for  their  town  in  the  beautiful  valley  i 
Mocha  at  a  league's  ilistitnce  from  the  former  site :  it  h« 
since  that  time  been  called  Mocha,  or  New  Conception* 
The  population  is  siip{iosed  to  exceed  12,000  souls. 
The  corregidor  of  the  town  commanded  the  Irooiis  on  ths 
Auracanian  frontier.  The  place  is  chiefly  nf  importanct 
frmii  itN  vicinity  to  Conception  BHy,  one  of  tlie  be.<it  i~ 
Spanish  America.  The  I'oi'tres.ses  of  Arauros  and  Tw 
capel  wei-e  erected  to  check  tlie  incurnions  of  Indians  n(»i| 
reduced  to  a  state  of  Hubji'Ction.  'I'here  is  a  good  harboi 
in  the  town  of  Valdivia,  and  plenty  of  timbe 
jacenl  roiintry.  The  archipeliign  of  Clioiios  or  Chilo^ 
cnnsisting  of  furty-Reveii  islands,  is  situated  on  a  gulf  near 
tlie  s'lulliei-n  extremity  nf  Chili.  Thirly-lvto  of  tliem 
Here  rotiiiiized  by  Spanianls  and  Indians,  rhe  rest  are  un- 
inhabited. Isia  Grande,  nr  Chiloe,  is  the  most  ronsiden 
ble  in  the  group,  its  name  has  tiern  given  to  the  vtb< 
archipi'lago.  It  is  well  wnoded.  and  produces  as  i 
corn  as  is  siitlicieiit  fur  tlie  riiiisiimption  of  tbe  in 
tants.  The  sea  (mrt  of  San  Carlos  de  Chairao.  and  t 
town  of  San  Juan  de  Castro,  are  the  most  remarkable  p 

■  Voyage  lin  In  PetDuEe,  1. 11.  p.  611.     Sec  reuilltf,    1. 1.  p.  313,  anil  I. 
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iti  the  island.  The  whole  population  of  Chi1o6  amounts  book 
to  25,000  souls,  and  the  language  spoken  by  the  island-  i«xx^i' 
ers,  differs  in  §oine  respects  from  that  of  the  colonists  on  — "— ~ 
the  mainland.  The  climate  is  not  unwholesome,  but  the 
country  is  subject  to  eaHliquakes.  A  very  dreadful  one 
took  place  in  the  year  1737 ;  the  Guaytecas,  a  group  of 
islands  to  the  south,  were  covered  uith  ashes,  which  de- 
stroyed almost  every  sort  of  vegetation  for  a  period  of 
thirteen  years.*  The  two  islands  of  Juan  Fernandes  are 
110  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Chili;  the  largest  was  dis- 
covered in  1563,  by  a  Spaniard,  who  gave  it  his  own 
name;  since  that  time,  it  was  so  much  praised  by  early 
navigators,  tliat  it  has  been  thought  an  earthly  paradise. 
It  is  not  more  than  four  leagues  in  length  from  east  to 
west;  the  country  in  general  is  mountainous,  but  inter- 
spersed with  woods  and  fertile  vallies.  Its  chief  advan- 
tage arises  from  its  being  a  good  resting  place  for  ships. 
Many  English  navigators  touched  there  in  their  voyages 
round  the  world.  It  has  been  occupied  for  more  than 
fifty  years  by  Spanish  settlers,  who  have  erected  a  battery^ 
and  built  a  town  on  the  island.f  The  name  of  Mas-a- 
tierra,  or  near  the  land,  has  been  given  to  the  largest^ 
the  other  is  generally  called  Mas-a-fuero,  or  the  more  re- 
mote. The  Isia  de  Cabros  is  an  uninhabited  rock  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  south-western  extremity  of  Juan 
Fernandes.  The  cedar  and  sandal  trees  grow  on  these 
islands.  Two  persons^  whose  romantic  adventures  gave 
rise  to  the  novel  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  resided  on  one  of  them. 
Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotsman,  being  left  by  his  fellow 
sailors,  lived  there  for  four  or  five  years,  and  obtained 
a  scanty  subsistence  by  hunting;  the  other,  a  Mosquito 
Indian,  was  abandoned  by  a  party  of  Buccaneers. 

Cuyo,  formerly  a  Chilian  province,  is  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  country  by  the  Andes,  and  for  that  rea- 

•  Viajero  Universal,  XV.  p.  366. 
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son   sometimes   callwl     Trasmontano.      It   is  boundcil   ■ 
'  the  norlli  by  Tiicuinnn.  on  tlic  east  by  the  (IpsrrtR  of  Buem 
'  A>  i-en.  a'xl  on  tlie  south  by   Fatxgonia.     'I'hnt  part  < 
Amioa  which  divides  it  from  Chili  is  exjiosed  to  v 
and  frequent  Blorms.     TIte  climate  of  Cuyii  ia  variable; 
Ibe  high  gmunils,  the  u  inter  U  intensely  rolcl,  and  thr  plui 
are  Hcorclied  by  llie  sumniei-*!!  heat.     'Die  rountry.  r»r  « 
of  mointure.  is  barmi ;  in  the  tieighhonrimod  of  riveni  4 
even  of  canaf!*,  it  in  verdant    alid    fruitful.     The  rastn 
part  consists  of  fertile  jdHins.  unlike  tlnjse  of  the   Oninucflv  ■ 
or  La  Plata,  they  are  covered  with  lofty  trees.     A  rcinnrk- 
able  species  of  the  rnroa  palm  Ir  not  unrummon   in  the 
vallies,  its  leaves  resemble  tlie  aloe's,  and  the  renire   of 
its  trunk  is  so  soft,  tliat  the  inhabitants  use  it  for  mak- 
ing cloth,  which,  if  it  be  not  very  fine,  is  at  least  strong 
and  flexible.     It  in  only  lately  thnt    the  gold  and    silver— 
mines   in  the   north   of  Ciiyo  ha*e   been    worked. 
Bulpliur,   coal,   anil   gypsum   are   found    on    the   mountain^ 
and  salt  is  easily  obtained  from  the  \:\kes   and    mamh^ 
The  hills  near  St.  Juun  dc  la  Fronlera  arc  composed  i 
wliite  marble;  the  jtenple  use  it  for  making  lime  or  bniM 
ing  bridges  across  the  canals  that  irrigate  their  fields.     ITA 
wealth  of  the  district  de|iends  chiefly  on  that  of  the  sal 
rounding  rountricf,  and  it  must  be   greatly    increased  i 
ever  the  trade  of  China  op  the  east  extends  to  the  southei 
or  western  shores  of  America.  Mendoza^tbe  capital  of  Cup 
is  a  flourishing  city,  and  its  population  is  rapidly  increasin)^ 
The  province   of  Turnman.  a  country  little  frequend 
ed|   and   consef|uently    not   very    acctii-ately    known,    lifl 
to  the  north-east  of  Cuyo.     Branches  of  the  Andes  1 
Tcrse  it  on  the  north,  the  rest  of  the  district  is  one  i 
niense  plain.     Many  rivers  in  Turuman  are  changed  into 
large  sheets  of  water,  from  which  they  never  issue.     The 
Rio    Salado   falls    into    Gl    Mun    Chiqneto   and    the    Rio 
Dolce,  after  a  course  of  two  hundred  leagues,  unites  willi 
the  Salado,  and  is  ln>i1  along  with  it.     These  lakes,  occa- 
gioncd  b^he  inundations  of  rivers,  are  not  verjjjiM 
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land  in  many  places  is  impregnated  with  fossil  salt,  and  book 
the  water  of  every  pool  or  river  in  that  part  of  the  country 
is  brackish  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  The  cattle  de- ' 
Your  eagerly  the  salt  on  the  herbage ;  it  is  indeed  neces- 
sary to  their  existence^  for  they  perish  if  deprived  of 
it  for  a  short  time.  Saltpetre  may  be  collected  on  the 
plains,  the  ground  is  frequently  whitened  with  it  after 
a  shower.  Although  there  is  hardly  any  transition  from 
winter  to  summer,  the  climate  has  been  considered  healthy 
and  salubrious.  The  districts  watered  by  rivers,  afford 
rich  pasture,  and  are  generally  covered  with  sheep  and 
oxen.  Of  the  wild  animals  the  deer  and  different  sorts  of 
game  are  the  most  common.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  for 
the  culture  of  maize,  cotton,  or  indigo.  Swarms  of  wild 
bees  frequent  the  forests  between  the  Dolce  and  Salado, 
and  the  aramos  weaves  on  the  trees  its  beautiful  net-work 
of  silver  coloured  silk.*  Mr.  Helm  states  that  there  at*e 
in  Tucuman  two  mines  of  gold,  as  many  of  copper  and 
lead,  one  of  silver,  and  another  of  rock  salt.  The  Que- 
bracho tree,  so  called  from  its  excessive  hardness,  grows  in 
the  vicinity  of  San  Miguel;  the  axe  is  sometimes  hi*oken 
before  the  tree  can  be  cut  asunder.  The  commerce  of  Tu- 
cuman consists  of  corn,  wine,  and  cattle.  It  is  computed 
that  60,000  mules  are  fattened  every  year  on  the  valley 
of  Lenna,  previous  to  their  b6ing  exjioscd  for  sale  at  the 
great  annual  fair.  The  principal  towns  of  the  province 
are  San  Felipe  or  Salta;  its  inhabitants,  and  esptxially  the 
lower  orders,  are  often  inflicted  with  a  sfiecies  of  leprosy, 
and  the  women  ai*e  disfigured  by  goitres  at  an  early  age; 
Jujui,  built  near  a  volcano  that  emits  clouds  of  dense  air, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  dust  ;t  Corvoda,  the  residence  of 
a  bishop,  and  the  finest  city  in  the  country.  The  university 
of  the  Jesuits  at  that  place  was  considered  a  good  seminary 
of  education*^  A  few  \illages,  scattered  over  the  wide  plains 
of  Tucuman,  have  been  sometimes  dignified  with  the  name 

•  Viajero  Universal,  XX.  p.  116—129.        t  Idem,  ibid.  lfI9. 
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of  towns.  London  was  rnuntled  in  1555,  \o  t 
the  marriage  of  Mary,  rjupcn  nf  Englam!.  *iili  l'liili|t  I 
Serond  of  Spuin.  We  niny  form  a  t'tlfra'ily  rnrrcrt  i 
tioii  of  tlicsr  towns  ftiiin  tlic  letters  of  C'Kttaneo  a  ■: 
The  f.ill««iiig  is  an  pxiracl  I'mm  one  of  tlu-ro.  "TW 
rrovtMrial-peiicrHl  wt  out  witli  tiis  srcfetary  l«  visit  III 
different  scttlcmctits  in  Tucuman,  an  llirir  way  to  Rinjl| 
a  town  about  two  hutiilml  liagues  n<irtii-pas1  of  Cordw 
llipj  linil  to  travel  along  a  road  as  sulitarj-  as  it  was  dil 
cult  of  arccss.  Their  jirogress  wbh  stow,  for  IhP  path  ' 
surrounded  l)y  |ircci]»ices.  About  the  twfnticth  i]a,v  of 
their  journey,  the  secretary,  who  had  gone  bflbrr  his 
com  |ian  ions,  fell  asleep  under  the  shade  of  a  trrc.  1  he 
muleteer  came  up  to  him.  and  remarked  that  a  person 
of  his  condition  ought  not  to  sleep  in  a  street.  I'lie 
secretary,  astonished  at  such  a  rebuke,  replied  tUat  lie  liad 
travelled  thrco  weeks  and  hitd  long  since  deopain-d  of  ever 
seeing  Kioja.  V<m  are  now  there,  rejoined  the  muleteer^ 
this  is  the  market  place,  and  the  cnnveitt  is  behind  the 
trees."  The  inliabilants  of  Tncuniau,  free  from  the  riires 
and  disquietude  of  great  townfi,  enjoy  the  blesHitigs  of  a 
country  life.  Their  groves  resound  to  the  music  of  danc- 
ing ;  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  sing  to  the  accotnpt 
niment  of  a  rustic  guitar,  alternate  strains  ruder  hut  not  a 
like  those  of  Theocritus  or  Virgil ;  even  the  CliriHtiannan  _ 
of  the  people  are  pastoral,  and  remind  tliu  traveller  of  old 
Arciidiii.* 

The   country  watered   by  the  Plata  has  been  generally 
called   Paragnay,   although,  to   xjieak  correctly,  that  n 
should  be  confined  to  a  single  pro\inre. 

It  has  already  been  I'ciriLuked  tlmt  the  valUes  En  the  Jl 
vince  of    Chato  and  the  distrii  ts  westward  of  tlie   Great 
River,  are  iin|n-egnaled  with  salt  and  nitre.     These  plains 
arc  sometimes  ovtrwhelnied  by  moviiig  sands,  or  rrndered 

■  Fat  ioilitiife,  Ni>n 
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unwholesome  by  marshes,  into  which  the  rivers  flow  for    book 
want  of  a  sufficient  declivity  to  carry  them  to  the  ocean.  ^****^ 
But  the  face  of  nature  is   very  different   on   the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Plata.     Hills  extend  from  that  river  to  the  - 
Uraguay,  which  flows  down  steep  and  lofty  mountains  be^ 
fore  it  reaches  the  sea.     On  the  one  side  the  whole  country 
is  of  the  primitive,  and  on  the  other  of  the  alluvial  forma- 
tion.   The  rapid  Uraguay,  shaded  by  thick  forests,  becomes 
very  broad  near  its  mouth,  and  surpasses  in  magnitude  the 
Rhine  or  the  Elbe ;  even  at  four  hundred  miles  up  the  ri- 
ver, the  distance  from  one  bank  to  another  is  more  than  a 
league.    It  is  navigable  till  within  seventy  leagues  of  tho 
sea,  or  as  far  as  Salto  Chico ;  the  rest  of  its  course  is  bro- 
ken by  torrents. 

The  country  near  Buenos  Ayres  is  fertile,  but  ill  sup- 
plied with  wood;  its  sandy  soil  is  mixed  with  a  rich 
black  mould.  The  pampas  extend  to  the  south,  and  the 
view  is  bounded  by  these  deserts.  A  stunted  shrub,  or 
even  a  tuft  of  marine  plants,  is  seldom  seen  by  the  weary 
traveller.      The  great  increase  of  European  horses  and„ 

.    ^1    •  .111.  .  .  .    . ,    Horwi  a; 

oxen,  both  in  a  wild  and  domestic  state,  is  a  remarkable  Ozcn. 
circumstance  in  the  natural  history  of  these  countries. 
M.  D'Azara,  who  has  minutely  examined  this  subjecty 
states  that  horses  and  oxen  j|pre  imported  from  the  year 
1550  to  the  year  1550.  Sflay  of  the  horses  are  now 
wild,  and  ten  thousand  of  them  are  sometimes  seen  in  a 
single  herd.  The  greater  number  are  of  a  dark  sorrel 
colour,  they  are  easily  broken,  and  not  inferior  to  the 
common  horse.  Tho  oxen  in  the  province  of  Chiquito 
and  the  plains  of  Monte  Video  are  as  useful  to  the 
colonists,  as  the  rein  deer  or  camel  to  the  Laplanders  or 
Arabs;  they  not  only  afford  them  nourishment,  but 
their  hides  are  ai^^  important  article  in  trade ;  cups  and 
spoons  are  made  of  the  horns,  and  the  leather  is  converted 
into  pitchers,  mattresses,  and  cloaks;  candles,  soap,  and 
a  particular  sort  of  oil,  are  obtained  from  the  tallow. 
The  cattle  in  Monte  Video  are  larger  than  those  in  the 
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neigliboiirliood  of  Siklamanca,  wliicli  aro  supposed  to  fefl 
^'  the  lorgeHt  iii  Hpnin.  One  Itrec4  is  remarkable  for  ^M 
"small  1ien<l  ^nil  tliick  tinir.  The  chiros  is  anothrr  vari^H 
so  chIIci]  from  its  erect  anil  coiurul  horns.  TIio  W^H 
herds  of  oxiii  may  he  caMy  tamed :  it  is  probable  tfai^l 
they  might  be  a  source  of  riches  in  the  handn  ot  a  mtriH 
industrious  people.  But  the  inconsiderate  avarice  of  liD^H 
ers  lias  incited  Ihem  tu  destroy  immense  numbers  of  tlnJB 
animals.  From  the  Falkland  islands  to  the  27lh  dcgrcB^B 
south  latitude,  the  cattle  seldom  frpquent  the  barreTos,.  <H 
saliire  and  nitrous  lands;  the  waters  and  pastures  or  tifl 
country  cotitaiii  prrhaps  a  sufficient  qiiantitjuf  salt.  NeaS 
cr  the  equator,  they  tlit-ive  only  in  the  viciuity  of  Ilieifl 
lands.  The  barreros,  says  D'Azarai  are  neceasarj  fortfafllfl 
esistence.  fl 

Eastern  Paraguay  and  a  great  portion  of  Brazil  co^h 
firm  the  truth  of  his  remark.  Chacos  is  almost  whd^| 
occupied  by  Indian  tribes,  and  all  of  them  are  Btill  inS 
satnge  ntn  <-.  Some  change  both  tiicir  country  and  iiamev^H 
order  to  conceal  themselves  marc  eflvclualiy  from  their  m^| 
niics.  The  Lults,  whose  language  is  said  to  be  differs^H 
from  most  of  the  American  dialects,  have  done  so  nion| 
than  once. 

The  Guaicuras,  the  moaLwarlike  of  these  Indians,  are 
nearly  extinct.     I'heir  depopulation  is  the  effect  of  their 
barbarous  habits  j  it  is  not  uncommon  for  parents  tu  de- 
stroy their  children.*     A  like  custom  prevails  among  11m> 
Lenguas.      I'he    Guanas   are   the   least    savage   of    tbeM 
Indians,  yet  they  have  hardly  any  notion  of  religion, 
women  aw  devoid  of  bumanity.  they  have  been  known  \ 
bury   their   own    children    alivc.f      The    Enimagoi, 
Ouenhuea    accompany   each   other  in    their   emigratiotq 
the  Jlofias,  who  arc  generally  at  war  with  them.  Iito  I 
agriculture,  nnd  force  their  slaves  to  cultivate  the  g  _ 

But   of  all    these   tribes  the   Abipanes    are   the   most   r»* 
nowned,  their  number  amounted    formerly  to  6vt  or  six 
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thousand  souls,  they  inliabited  Yapizlaga;  a  country  on  book 
the  banks  of  the  Plata,*  between  the  28th  and  SOth  ™°"* 
degrees  of  latitude.  They  surpassed  other  savages  in 
subduing  the  wild  horse,  and  in  the  use  of  the  bow\ 
Their  warlike  spirit  proved  formidable  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  amongst  them  were 
attended  with  little  success.  Defeated  in  several  battles, 
the  Abipones  were  at  last  reduced  to  seek  for  protection 
from  the  settlers.  Since  that  period  they  have  gradually 
decayed.  The  features  of  the  men  are  regular;  the  wo- 
men are  nearly  as  fair  as  those  of  Spain. 

Paraguay  iierives  its  name  from  the  Payaguas,  a  Paraguay 
treacherous  and  deceitful  people  that  subsist  by  fishing. ''^°^*'^' 
It  was  believed  that  they  worshipped  the  moon,  but 
D'Azara  denies  tliat  they  had  any  religious  creed;  con- 
trary, however,  to  the  custom  of  neighbouring  savages, 
they  covered  their  burying  places,  and  preserved,  with 
superstitious  care,  whatever  was  loft  by  the  dead.f  The 
Portuguese  having  passed  the  frontiers  fixed  by  several 
treaties,  not  only  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Payaguas, 
but  established  the  military  station  of  New  Coymbra  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  conquest  of  Spanish 
Paragpiay  might  have  been  facilitated  from  the  advantages 
which  such  a  position  afforded  them.:|: 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  mines  of  Brazil  Mines. 
extend  as  far  as  Paraguay.  In  the  manuscript  dedicated 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  which  has  been  already  quoted,  no 
notice  is  taken  of  any  gold  mines  in  the  country,  although  , 
mention  is  mado  of  an  inconsiderable  one  near  the 
Uraguay,  and  this  fact  gives  additional  weiglit  to  the 
statements  of  the  Jesuits.^  Paraguay  produces  the  fa- 
mous Brazilian  tree,  but  it  is  much  more  common  in  the 
beautiful  country  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The 
cotton   plant  is  seen  throughout    the  province,   and    tlic 

*  Dobritzhofer,  dc  Abiponibus. 

t  D^Azara,  Voyage  au  Paraguay,  II.  119—149. 

|:  Ecorganisncion  dc  las  Colonias:,  &r.. 

'■  ^TnrRtori.     Murator  Mi«<tion«  dii  Pnrftcuav,  n.  27'. 


sugar  cane  grnwa  without  culture  in  llic  marhliy  groum 
*  Di-Agnns-bliiui),  cliiclioiia,  nux  vomica,  uixl  Viktiilla,  are 
cont-non  pnulucliotia  of  the  country.  Tlir  pomc- 
granatet  tlie  ))cacli.  the  fig,  tlic  orange  tree,  and  u  variely 
of  jiiiin)<),  dourish  in  rich  luxuriance.  Tlie  lcBvr<i  or  a 
species  of  ilex  arc  niadd  into  tlie  matte  ur  Paragaay  tea 
so  mudi  UNcil  in  Sfiutli  America.  Tlio  most  extensive 
plunlations  are  near  New  Villarica  and  tlie  mountains  oi 
Maracayu.  IT  the  labourers  be  deprived  of  that  western 
tes,  llicj  refuse  to  work  the  mines.  The  quantity  sold 
every  year  in  Peru,  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayrex,  is  worth 
more  tlian  two  millions  of  dollars.  Faragunx  lea  is  mui-u 
used  in  these  countries  than  Chinese  in  England 
twigs  are  pnt  in  with  the  leaves,  and  it  is  taken  tliroa) 
a  silver  or  glass  tube. 

D'Azara  takes  notice  of  three  different  kinds  of 
the  miriguoina,  the  cay,  and  the  caraya.     The  last  sort 
the  miiBt  common;    from   sun-rtse   to   sun-set   the   woods 
re>echa  its  Iioarsc  and  dismal  cries.     The  Urge  armadillo 
burrows  in  the  forests,  and  a  smaller  species  haunts  the 
plains.      6uax,ou,    which    is  said   to    be    like   our   word 
gazelle,   is  a  general  name  for  four  kinds  of  wild  dei 
different  from   any  in  the  old   world.     The   jaguar, 
Felis  jiardatis,  and  the  erva,  are  species  of  the  tiger 
that  have  been  only  seen  in  America. 

There  is  no  considerable  town  in  the  province  of  Pi 
guay,  the  capital,  Asuncion  or  Neuhka  Senora  de 
Asuncion,  was  at  first  a  small  fort  built  on  an 
made  by  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Paraguay,  aboi 
eighteen  miles  from  the  first  mouth  of  the  Pilcomayi 
It  became  in  time  the  chief  town  of  the  diocescj  its  sireel 
arc  ill  built  and  inconvenient  from  their  many  windings. 
The  population  consisted  formerly  of  about  two  thousand 
Spanish  colonists,  and  several  thousand  Mestizoes  and 
Indians.  The  climate  is  temprrnte,  anil  the  adjacent 
rounlry  rich  and  fertile;  throughout  the  year  many  of  the 
(rcc9  are  either  in  foliage  or  loaded  with  fruit.     The  trad' 
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ing  boats  Froin  Buenos  Ayres  to  Asuncion  take  two  or  three    Botii 
months  to  ascend  the  Plata.    The  only  difficulty  in  sailing  li^xxi 

up  that  river  proceeds  from  the  force  of  the  descending  cur- 

rent,  for  the  passage  is  made  more  easy  by  tlio  prevailing 
sooth  winds.    The  other  towns  in  Paraguay^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Curuguaty  and  Neemboco,  are  unworthy  of  no- 
tice.   The  population  of  the  first  amounted^  some  years 
ago,  to  2250  inhabitants,  and  that  of  the  latter  to  1800  souls 
The  parishes  consist  for  the  most  part  of  country  houses,  a 
few  of  which  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  church  or  cha- 
pel, and  the  rest  removed  at  a  great  distance  from  each 
other.     The  Indians  dwelt  in  hovels,  but  the  Jesuits  built 
villages  for  such  as  were  converted.     It  appears  from  an 
official  report,  that  in  the  year  1804,  the  population  of  the 
whole  province  was  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  souls. 
The  countries  eastward  of  the  Parana  were  divided  into  ProTinc 
three  provinces ;  the  first  was  the  government  of  Corientes  ^"^l^'oa 
and  the  missions  between  the  Parana  and  Uraguay ;  the 
second,  Uraguay,  between  that  river  and  the  Rio  Negro; 
and  the  third,  Monte  Video,  between  Rio  Nrgro  and  the 
Ocean.    But  all  these  divisions  are  commonly  supposed  to 
form  a  part  of  Paraguay.    The  vegetable  productions  of 
these  provinces  Bre  very  valuable ;  the  sugar  cane  grows  in 
abundance;    the  wood  of  some  trees  is  well  adapted  for 
building  ships,  others  are  used  for  dying;  tlie  country  pro- 
duces lint,  cotton,  and  the  most  useful  plants  of  Brazil. 
The  population  has  been  calculated  at  forty  thousand  Spa- 
nish colonists,  sixty  thousand  conquered  Indians,  and  several 
thousand  savages.    The  Guaranis  extended  their  settle- Native 
ments  to  these  remote  regions.    The   Charruas,  a  very^^*" 
warlike  tribe,  defended  with  much  bravery  the  banks  of  the 
Plata  against  the  inroads  of  European  invaders.    The  na- 
tives are  silent,  morose,  and  ignorant  of  dancing,  an  amuse- 
ment 80  common  among  the  American  savages.    Th^re  are 
several  guttural  words  in  their  language,  which  our  alpha- 
bet cannot  express. 
Montevideo  derives  its  name  from  a  mountain  ncarTown^. 
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BOOK  the  city.  Tlie  town  is  completely  enclosed 'with  fortificfti^ 
Kxxix.  tions,  bihI  situateil  on  tlic  I'latn,  at  twenty  leagues  from  iUl 
^~~~  moutli.  The  harbour,  tlioiigh  rxjioscd  to  Ihct  nortlfcaSH 
winda,  is  the  best  on  tii»t  river.  The  streets  are  not  paved^ 
and  the  inhabitants  are  ill  supplied  with  NjiHng  wateri  J 
The  population)  consisting  of  SpaniurdB,  Creolcn,  and  Iif  J 
dians,  amounts  to  fiftcpn  or  twenty  th»itsand  souls;  but  tfl 
great  many  of  the  inhabitants  reside  in  the  suburbs  and  vi-  I 
cinity  of  the  tows.  Maldonado,  a  place  of  §oii)e  tm|iortancft  | 
in  this  province,  is  built  on  the  same  side  of  the  IMata  nflfl 
Monte  Video;  its  harbour  is  large  and  spacious,  and  trad^ 
iuiontofing  vessels  pass  from  it  to  llucnos  Ayres.  The  Jesuits  MnM 
'  ■'"""'■  their  missionaries  to  these  provinces.  Some  Iiave  considerw^ 
ed  siicb  institutions  as  the  germs  of  a  fiituro  empire,  and'^ 
establishments,  the  unHurcessful  results  of  nhicbi  rrllgioir  1 
and  humanity  must  ever  deplore,  have  been  embellihlied  by'4 
zeal  or  degraded  by  envy.  These  enlightened  and  judiciotia^ 
monks,  in  their  endeavours  to  civilize  the  Indians,  did  notrH 
confine  themselves  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  But  it  mtiara 
be  confessed  that  they  ti»ed  Iheii-  temporal  advantages  uilb'l 
the  utmost  moderation  and  prudence.  H 
The  formation  of  these  colonies  along  tlie  banks  of  tbs  4 
Parana  and  Uraguay,  has  been  attributed  to  the  hardships  I 
which  the  Indians  suffered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Portu-^ 
guese.  Every  plantation  was  governed  by  two  Jesuits ;  %m 
curate  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  seculuradministralionfV 
and  it  fi'equently  happened  that  he  could  nut  speak  the  lan-fl 
guage  of  the  Indians.  The  vice  curate,  or  companion,  waiT^ 
a  subordinate  officer,  to  whose  care  the  conversion  and  ipi-  m 
ritual  improvement  of  the  natives  wore  committed.  Their^fl 
only  laws  were  the  gospel  and  the  will  of  the  Jesuits.  The** 
magistrates  chosen  from  the  Indians  were  so  many  inatm-fl 
ments  in  the  hands  of  a  curate ;  they  had  no  authority  in'  m 
criminal  cases.  The  natives  of  both  sexes  were  obliged'^ 
,  to  labour  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  na  I 
individual  enjoyei)  the  right  of  property.  The  cnratf*  '1 
M  guardian  of  the  public  treasure,  managed  the  prodncv  I 
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of  a  colony's  industry^  and  it  was  bis  duty  to  clothe  and    bo«k 
maintain  every  person  in  the  state.    No  distinction  of  rank  I'XXXIX 
was  known  among  these  Indiuns;  their  goTernment  might  "" 

be  regarded  as  a  transition  from  barbarism  to  progressive 
civilization.  It  is  true  that  the  Indian  had  no  excitement 
to  emulation,  for  the  industrious  and  the  indolent  had  the 
same  fare  and  the  same  enjoyments ;  but  the  sway  of  the 
monks  was  admirably  adapted  for  these  ignorant  and  fierce 
tribes;  at  all  events  the  Indians  lived  happily  under  ity 
and  were  treated  as  children  incapable  of  governing' 
themselves ;  savages  accustomed  to  rapine  and  bloodshed^ 
or  to  live  as  the  slaves  of  the  Spaniards,  regarded  the  Je-> 
suits  as  their  fatlicrs  and  benefactors.  Such  a  devotion  to  Conpiaiiii 
their  masters  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  hatred  against  that  jf^uus. 
order.  Father  Aguilar  complains,  in  his  apology  for  his 
conduct,  that  Spanish  officers  wished  the  Indians  not  only 
to  submit  to  the  King  of  Spain,  but  to  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves, and  even  to  their  domestics  and  slaves.  The  poor 
Indian  was  thus  forced  to  obey  the  caprices  of  a  task-mas- 
ter and  a  negro,  or  was  punished  for  having  rebelled  against 
bis  conquerors.  The  natives  were  baptized;  they  learnt 
the  decalogue,  and  a  set  form  of  prayer;  this  was  the 
commencement  of  that  spiritual  instruction,  to  which  the 
cautious  priests  limited  their  first  efforts.  The  Indians 
wove  the  cloth  which  they  wore.  They  were  instructed 
in  the  mechanical  arts  by  Jesuits  who  came  from  Europe 
for  that  purpose.  The  men  went  barefoot,  and  the  wo- 
men's garment  consisted  of  a  single  shift  without  sleeves, 
the  climate  rendered  a  warmer  dress  superfluous.  The 
curates  employed  the  moderate  profits  arising  from  ag- 
riculture, in  purchasing  instruments,  utensils,  and  arms. 
The  neophytes  carried  into  the  Spanish  settlements,  hides,  Commerci 
cloth,  tobacco,  and  Paraguay  tea.  These  articles  were  dc-  suits! 
livered  over  to  a  procurator-general  of  the  missionaries, 
who  sold  or  exchanged  them  to  the  best  advantage.  This 
person  was  obliged  to  give  an  exact  account  of  all  his 
transactions,  and,  after  deducting  a  very  small  sum  as  a 
compensation  for  his  trouble,  to  employ  the  rcmaindc*  in 


the  mnit  profitable  mannfr  fop  llie  Indians.     The  na 
'■  ((iii'pi-leil   liv  tUe  miisiiinarirs  were  free,  anit  plitced  u 
"llif  prolcrtiun  of  llic  King  of  S|minf  every  man  pai'l  i 
liiigl}  i<>  Ihf  tnonanh  tlir  annual  tribute  of  a  ilollar.  aa  n 
arkn'iwlc'lgment  of  his  «!e(>rn(lenro.     Thej  were 
obliged  to  join  the  Spanish  standard  in  the  event  of  a  wi^ 
but  to  arm  them'<elvcs  at  their  own  expense,  and  to  c 
bute  their  assixlnnce  in  erecting  ftirtilications.     The 
vices  in  the  war  againnt  the  I'ortuguese  are  well  know 
But  the  Catholic  despots  in  Europe,  regardless  of  the  i 
(tarred   cnnventions,   felt   little   remorse   in   treating   their 
American  subjects  in  a  tnanner  unexampled  in  the  annnU 
of  nations.     About  the  yenr   1757.  a  part  of  Ifieir  territory- 
was  ceded  by  Spnin  to  the  King  of  I'ortugal,  in  exclia 
for  Santo-Sacramento.     The  Jesuits  were  unwilling  to  a 
cede  to  this  treaty,  op  allow  themselves  to  be  transfer! 
from  one  nation  to  another,  without  tlieir  own  tonsent.-» 
The  Indians  had  indeed  recourse  to  arms,  but  they  wei 
easily  repulsed  and   defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
weakness  of  their  resistance  proved  sufliiiently  4'*"^  ''M 
,  fcrence  of  opinion  existed   among   their  chiefs.     The  Jfll 
'  suits  were  driven  out  of  America  in  the  year  1767t 
their  neophytes  were  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  reat4 
the  native  tribes.     Since  the  expulsion  of  the  ordep.  olb 
monks  have  been  Ifss  eager  in  the  cause  of  conversion,  i 
the  Indians  have  suffered  increased  hardships.     Merchai 
and  militapy  commanders  have  begun  anew  their  rigDni 
exactions.     It  is  stated   in  a  ministerial  report,*  addrc 
to  his  Catholic  Majesty  by  an  enemy  of  the  Jesuits,  tJli| 
thirty   villages,  founded   by   tliem,    contained,    accordia 
to  the  most  accurate  census,  S2,066  inhabitants  in  thnyei 
1774.     At  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  \he  Jesuits,  tbl 
population   exceeded   9£,000  souls,   but   within   these  1 
years  it  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  the  half  of  that  n 
ber.     The  Portuguese,  who  were  formerly  confined  vttbin 
their  own  liioits,  have  seized  upon  seven  of  these  villages; 
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and,  to  check  their  invasions,  it  has  been  found  necessary  book 
to  re-establish  the  military  regulations  of  the  Jesuits.  The  ^**M: 
inference  derived  from  this  statement  is  obvious;  if  the  In- 
dians  have  made  any  progress  in  civilization  since  the  year 
1767,  if  they  enjoy  any  privileges,  if  a  few  individuals 
amongst  them  clothe  themselves  after  the  Spanish  fashion, 
or  if  in  certain  districts  they  can  acquire  property,  we  ob- 
serve only  in  these  detaclied  instances,  some  effects  of  that 
excellent  institution  which  a  tyrannical  and  blind  policy  has 
been  unable  to  destroy. 

Santa  Fe  and  the  capital  of  the  whole  viceroyalty  were  Bu«'im» 
the  principal  towns  in  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  ac-  ^3^'*'* 
cording  to  its  former  limits.    The  metropolis  was  the  i*esi- 
dence  of  a  viceroy  and  a  bishop ;  it  was  also  the  seat  of  a 
royal  audience,  and  several  other  public  institutions. 

Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  in  1535,  by  Don  Pedro  de 
Mendoza,  who  gave  it  that  name  on  account  of  the  salubri- 
ty of  its  climate.  It  is  built  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  Plata,  about  seventy  leagues 
from  its  jnouth.  Tlie  town  is  fortified,  its  streets  are 
broad  and  well  paved,  hut  the  harbour  is  much  exposed  to 
the  wind,  and  the  river  near  it  is  full  of  rocks  and  shallows* 
For  that  reason  large  vessels  unload  at  three  leagues' fh>m 
the  port,  and  then  sail  for  the  bay  of  Barragan,  and  wait 
for  freights.  Their  cargoes  are  put  into  lighter  vessels,  that 
enter  the  city  by  Buenos  Ayres  river,  which  is  more  easily 
navigated  and  better  adapted  for  the  unloading  of  goods. 
It  happens  sometimes  that  the  waters  of  that  small  river 
do  not  reach  a  certain  level,  and  on  these  occasions  no  ves- 
sel can  pass  the  bar.  There  are  few  places  where  differ- 
ent s«trts  of  provision  are  more  plentiful  than  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  Butcher's  meat  is  distributed  to  the  poor;  mer- 
chants frequently  buy  cattle  for  the  sake  of  their  hides. 
Poultry  is  comparatively  dear,  two  fowls  cost  as  much 
as  an  ox.  The  town  is  the  great  outlet  for  all  the  com- 
merce of  the  interior,  and  the  produce  of  Chili  and  Peru 
pass  from  thence  to  Europe.  Vicuna  wool  is  brought  from 
thoiAndesi  copper  from  Coquimbo,  gold  from  other  parts  of 
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Chili.  And  silver  from  Potosi.  The  population  nf  Baen] 
''  A  vicH  amounts  to  exxty  tlioii»anit  souls ;  ita  inhabitanu  wore 
~  Htnong  i\ui  rii-!it  ill  the  Spanish  proviiicen  that  tliHtingiiishcil 
themsehes  in  the  cniisp  of  iiide pent) nice.  The  crpolro  in 
this  city  Hiibmitted  with  reluctance  to  the  govemraeiit 
of  the  Spaniards,  but  such  as  resided  in  the  country 
were  more  obedient.  It  must  ever  be  a  subject  of  re- 
gret, that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  education 
'  or  moral  improvement  of  the  people.  Almost  all  the  con- 
.  verted  Indians,  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  at  Para- 
guay, and  the  greater  number  of  those  on  the  banks  of  the 
Plata,  subsist  by  agriculture.  But  that  profession  is  not 
without  its  toils;  and  it  is  only  followed  by  those  that  havo 
not  a  sufficient  ftiiid  for  trade,  or  are  unable  to  purchase 
land.  If  a  labourer  cannot  find  employment  as  a  shepherd, 
ho  is  forced  to  till  the  ground.  The  dwellings  ol'  the  bus- 
bandmen  are  built  in  forests,  or  in  lands  'as  yet  little 
improved  by  art;  they  are  at  best  small  and  lowly 
huts  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other ;  their 
roofs  are  rudely  covered  with  straw,  the  wolls  are 
formed  by  stakes  fixed  into  the  ground,  and  the  vacant 
spaces  between  them  arc  filled  up  with  rlay.  The  shep- 
herd IS  worse  clad,  more  ignorant  and  depravetl  than  the 
liuabandman.  That  sort  of  life  has  nearly  brought  the 
Spaniards  that  follow  it  to  a  slate  of  barbarism.  The 
shepherds  are  numerous ;  it  has  been  computed  that  they 
fend  twelve  millions  of  oxen,  three  millions  of  horses,  and  a 
vast  number  of  sheep,  besides  those  animals  in  a  wild  atat^, 
over  which  their  charge  extends.  Their  herds  are  divided 
into  as  m»ny  6ocks  as  there  are  proprietors.  A  psMturage, 
containing  four  or  five  square  leagues,  is  ciinsiilered  at 
Buenos  Ayres  as  one  of  a  very  small  size,  and  in  Puraguay 
it  is  not  thtmgbt  to  exceed  the  ordinary  dimensions.  The 
shepheni,  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  idleness  and  in- 
dejiendencp,  cannot  suffer  the  least  restraint  or  inconvfr- 
nience.  Pstriotism,  modesty  and  humanity  are  unknown 
among  these  de!;radcd  colonists.  Employed  in  slaughter^ 
ing  animals,  they  can  shed,   without  remorse,  the  blood'^ 
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their  fellow  creatnres.  They  seem  to  have  acquired  total  boob 
insensibility  from  the  solitude  of  the  desert  A  love  of^^^^' 
gaming  is  their  predominant  passion ;  seated  on  the 
ground,  with  his  horse's  bridle  bound  round  his  feet,  lest 
it  should  be  stolen  from  him,  each  man  has  a  knife 
fixed  in  the  earth,  that  he  may  be  ready  to  use  it  against 
any  on^  whom  he  suspects  to  have  played  unfairly.  A 
person  stakes  his  wliole  property  on  a  single  game,  and 
loses  it  with  indiflference.  Their  good  qualities  are  common 
to  every  savage.  They  welcome  and  maintain  the  stranger 
without  inquiring  into  the  Aotivcs  of  his  journey ;  they 
may  steal  horses  or  other  articles  of  less  value  from  travel- 
lers, but  never  think  of  taking  money,  because  to  them  it  is 
useless.  These  Tartars  of  the  new  world  live  on  horseback ; 
they  hate  every  occupation  that  deprives  them  of  their  fa- 
vourite exercise.  Strong  and  healthy,  they  attain  some- 
times to  a  very  advanced  age;  but  their  bravery  and  va-> 
lour  are  apt  to  make  them  regardless  of  Ijfe,  and  fearless 
of  danger.  There  are  besides,  some  inhabitants  of  these  Banditti 
immense  plains  that  refuse  to  labour,  and  disdain  to  serve 
any  master.  These  wanderers  gain  their  subsistence  by 
plunder;  they  have  carried  off  women  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  some  of  their 
wives,  like  the  Sabines,  have  refused  to  return  home.  To 
provide  for  the  wants  of  his  family,  one  of  these  men 
hastens  to  the  Spanish  frontiers,  takes  away  as  many 
horses  or  oxen  as  he  can,  and  disposes  of  his  booty  in 
Brazil.  The  produce  enables  him  to  bring  whatever 
articles  his  family  may  require.  Such  was  the  condition 
of  a  great  many  inhabitants  in  the  Spanish  provinces; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  recent  changes,  and  the  improve- 
ments likely  to  follow  them,  may  tend  to  reform  the  na- 
tional character. 

The  vegetable  and  animal  productions  of  the  immonso  Produc- 
plains  round  Buenos  Ayres  differ  from  those  of  I'ara- ^^^l^^j^ 
guayt      The   climate  is   well  adapted    for    the   different  Ayrc?. 


'  latl-   ' 


:    grains  o(  Eurnjir;  the  diirftRtno.  a  fruit  miicli  esteemed 

^  llie  country,  is  a  variety  of  the  prsrh. 

~  The  yiigiiuni'  is  large  but  nut  cooiTnon }  thp  ta{ 
the  caiman,  antl  the  monkey,  are  never  seen  in  these 
tuiles.  The  cut  uf  the  P»mpat<.  the  ravia  of  lucuman, 
the  bare  of  the  ilcsertsi,  and  the  Patugonian  ostrich,  are 
foiiml  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  dugs,  as  well  as  the  lini-scs 
and  oxon  hronght  originally  from  Eurnpe,  have  berome 
wild;  they  appear  in  great  numbers  i>n  the  plains,  and 
(heir  inroads  arc  dreatled  by  the  inhahilantit  of  Ibo 
country. 

i.      The  extensive  districts,   to   the  sooth  of  Valdivia  ai 

^'Buenos  Ayres,  are  thinly  proplrd   by   independent  fribea.. 
The   right   by  which    Spain   claims  these   (iiHsession^,    is 
founded  on  Nome  dimblful   inaxiin»)  nf  public  law,  end  um 
the  authiirity  nf  several   trralie.>;.     The   Spanianls,   after 
the  discovery  of  South  America,  included  in  the  kingOoi 
of  Chili,  the  western  coasts  as  far  as   the  straits  of   Mi 
gellan,  and  the  eastern  formed  part  of  Die  viccrojalty 
La   Plata.     Many    English   nritera   maintain   that   tin 
cniintries  do  not  belong  tu   Spain,  because  they  have 
been   subdued ;    and,    until    timt  event  take   place,   it 
reasonable    that  every   nation   should    have   the   privilege 
of  planting  colonies  in  those   places  that  are  unoccupied. 
We  have  already  given  a  short   account  ot  Clionoa   and 
the    Archipelago    ol    Chiloe.      ']'he     gi-eat    peninsula    uf 
Three    Mountains,    and    tlie  gulf  nf    I'rnnus    are  situated 
farther  to  the  soutli.     The  natives  of  that  coast  are  de- 
scended from  the  Araucanians,  a  peoplu  thai   inhabit 
rich   and   fertile  disiricts  between  the  rivers  Divbio 
Valdivin.     The  frnitfniness  of  the  soil,  abundant  spriti 
and  a  temperate  climate,  render  that  country  even 
delightful  than    Chili.     Arauca,   the   smallest  prnvincp 
their  territnry,  ha«  given  its   name  to  tlic  whole  natloh' 
The   Spaniards   have  called   it  Araucanian    Flanders,  or 
the  invincible  slate;  and  some  of   them  hud  the   magns- 
nimity  to  celebrate  in  verse,  the  exploits  of  a  people  nho 
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slied  80  much  Spanish  blood  in  maintaining  their  inde-  book 
pcndence.  The  settlcni(*nt8  of  the  Cunchi  extend  from  ^^^^^^^^ 
the  Valdivia  Ut  the  Gulf  of  Guayateca.  The  Huilches.  or ' 
natives  of  the  Chiloe  islands,  art*  a  wandering  people;  they 
have  not  only  possessions  on  the  Gtilf  of  Pennas,  but  even 
on  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  These  tribes  have  been 
faithful  allies  of  the  Arauranians.  The  men  are  mos- 
cnlar,  ^ell  proportioned  and  of  a  martial  appearance; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
and  mountainous  districts  are  stronger  than  the  natives  on 
the  coast.  Tra\el]ers  have  supptisrd  that  they  destroy 
every  child  of  a  weak  or  sickly  constitution ;  their  cus- 
toms tend  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  human  form,  for 
nature  is  not  obstructed  in  her  operations  by  improper 
means.  The  Araucanians  never  build  touns;  they  reside 
in  scattered  villages  or  in  hamlets  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
Such  is  their  attachment  to  their  birth-place  that  children 
rarely  quit  the  lands  of  their  fathers.  Love  of  liberty 
and  want  of  refinement  made  them  consider  walled  cities 
as  the  residence  of  slaves.  The  maritime  part  of  their 
country  comprehends  Arauco,  Tucapel,  Illicura*  Boroa^ 
and  Nagtolten;  the  districts  of  the  plain  are  Encol, 
Parent  and  Mariguina.  Marren,  Chacaico,  and  Guan- 
agua#  are  some  of  the  provinces  on  the  Andes.  Little 
can  be  said  of  the  institutions  of  a  siiciety  in  so  rude  and 
simple  a  state,  ^'e  may  observe*  however,  that  impunity 
may  be  purchased  for  every  crime  except  witchcraft.  The 
unfortunate  person  accused  of  sorcery  was  tortured  before 
a  slow  fire  that  he  might  more  readily  acknowledge  his 
associates.  The  military  establishment  of  the  Arau-  Warfare. 
canians  was  not  only  better  than  their  civil  govern- 
ment, but  was  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  ordinary 
methods  of  warfare  among  barbarous  states.  A  commander 
in  chief  was  appointed  by  a  military  council ;  as  tho 
Toquis  enjoyed  the  highest  privileges  in  the  community, 
they  had  the  first  claim  to  that  oihce.  But  if  no  one  in 
their  order  was  found  worthy  of  so  important  a  trust,  he 
that  best    deserved    to    command,  was    chosen    general. 
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:  Vilumelia,  a  man  of  low  origin,  who  was  raise 
*■  head  of  the  Araucanian  armj,  ilislinguished  himself  by 
~  bis  warlike  arhicvprneiits.  The  first  mraHiire  uf  a  national 
conncil  after  a  declar'alion  of  war,  was  to  Bern]  ines- 
sengcrs  to  tlie  confederate  tribes  and  tlje  Indians  residing 
in  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  ct-edentials  of  thrso 
envoys  were  a  few  ari-ows  bound  tngether  with  a  red  string, 
the  emblem  of  blood.  The  persons  intrusted  wilb  a  mis- 
sion were  831(1  to  run  tbc  arrow,  and  tbey  performed  their 
duty  with  so  much  secrecy  and  expedition,  that  the  object 
o(  their  journey  was  seldom  discovered  by  an  eDcmy. 
That  warlike  people  saw  the  f^reat  advantage  which 
the  Euro^ieans  bad  acquired  from  the  use  of  gunpowder, 
and  tried  in  vain  to  learn  its  composition.  Tliey  observed 
negroes  among  the  Sjiaiiiards,  and  because  their  colour 
was  supposed  tn  resemble  that  of  gunpowder,  tbey  imagined 
that  they  had  discovered  the  long  wished  for  secret.  A 
poor  negro  was  taken  prisoner  a  short  time  after  this  theory 
had  gained  followers,  and  the  unfortunate  man  waa  burnt 
alive  by  the  natives,  in  the  belief  that  gunjKiwder  might  bo 
obtained  from  bis  ashes.  Molina,  who  tells  this  story,  re- 
marks that  the  experiment  showed  the  iuaccuracy  of  tbejr  <• 
chemical  notions, 

£acb  soldier  in  the  Araucanian  armies  was  obliged  to fn 
nish  himself  not  only  with  arms,  but  with  provisions,  in  tbf  ' 
same  manner  as  the  forces  of  ancient  Rome.  Every  man  waa 
liable  to  military  service,  and  had  to  cmtribute  bis  share  to 
the  support  of  the  troops.  Their  provisions  consisted  of  dried  , 
meal,  which,  when  diluted  in  water,  afforded  tbem  (  " 
cient  subsistence  until  tbey  plundered  the  enemy's  coantr 
The  soldiers  by  this  means  were  not  rnrumbered 
baggage,  and  possessed  decided  advantage  over  the  Sp< 
iard»,  both  in  making  an  attack  and  secnring  a  retr 
Several  great  commanders  of  modern  times  wished 
restore  the  ancient  mctiiod  of  provisioning  armies,  but  it 
presupposes  a  degree  of  simplicity  incompatible  with 
European  refinement.  The  Arauraniatis  were  the  onlf 
people  in  South  America   that  maintained    their  mde|ie 
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dence  by  force  of  arms ;  but  the  prudence  and  ability  of  a 
single  individual  have  done  more  in  reducing  that  warlike  ^*^^sxa 
people  than  all  the  armies  of  Spain.    By  tlie  judicious  poll-  — — "-^ 
cy  of  Higgins  de  Yailenar,  president  of  Chili,  the  two  na- 
tions have  never  been  at  variance  for  a  'period  of  thirty 
years,  and  the  fierce  natives  have  experienced  the  blessings 
of  peace.*    Indian  magistrates  superintend  the  trade  carri- 
ed on  by  their  countrymen  with  the  Spaniards.    The  colo- 
nists  and  natives  associate  with  each  other,  and  Araucanian 
workmen  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments.   The  bonds  of  union  have  been  strengthened  by  in- 
termarriages ;  and  the  missions  so  successfully  conducted 
by  the  Jesuits  have  not  been  altogether  abandoned.    The 
religious  notions  of  the  people  were  borrowed  from  their  i^eiigion. 
civil  institutions ;  the  universal  government  of  the  supreme 
essence  was  a  figure  of  the  Araucanian  polity.    Tlie  one 
had  its  chiefs  or  toquis,  and  the  other  was  ruled  by  the 
great  toqui  of  the  invisible  world.    Jpo  UlmeneSf  or  minis* 
ters  of  state,  ruled  the  heavens  as  well  as  the  earth.    The 
Mtulent  or  friend  of  the  human  race,  and  the  Oueculm  or 
origin  of  evil  held  the  first  rank  among  the  minor  goda* 
To  reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  natural  and  ' 
moral  government  of  the  world,  savage  nations  had  recourse 
to  the  agency  of  two  adverse  principles.    The  Guecubu  was 
perhaps  the  most  active  of  these  existences.    If  a  horse  was 
fatigued,  the  demon  must  have  rode  it,  for  such  an  event 
was  rarely  attributed  to  natural  causes;  if  the  earth  trem- 
bled,  he  was  walking  at  no  great  distance.    In  shorty 
the  life  of  man  had  been  completely  wretched,  were  it  not 
for  the  counteracting  influence  of  more  beneficent  beings* 
But  the  force  of  the  evil  spirit  was  by  no  means  despi- 
cable, for  the  ulmenes   of  the  heavenly   hierarchy  were 
sometimes  unable  to  hold  the    balance  of  power.    Spi- 
ritual nymphs  performed  for  men  the  offices   of  house- 
hold gods.    Every  young  Araucanian  had  at  least  one  of 

♦  Vancouver,  tome  V.  page  402. 
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e.     I  liavo  still  mynymiih  v 
'-  expression,  when  a  pfrtiin  bad  overcome  any  diRlculty. 
- doctrinp  of  tlic  immoilality  of  tlie  soul   was  firmly  br 
by  Ihis  rude  pc-opic.     Mhii.  arconling  lu  thein,  nan  rom| 
od  of  two  i-lemerits  essoiitiitliy  ilifferfnt.  the  oiim  or   b) 
was  mi»rtal  and  curriiiitibic,  the  soul  incorporeal   and  cl 
nftl.     'I'bat  distinction  appeared  to  (hem  so  obvious  tbat 
word  mica  was  used  raetaphorii-aily  to  denote  »  Iialf  or  some 
determiniite  |)ortion  of  atiy  substance.     But,  altbougb  tliry 
admitted  an  existence  purely  spiritual,  yet  tliey  entertainwbi 
»ery  absurd   idensi  of  it.     Wtien  tliey  buried  tbe  dead, 
woman  fuUowed  the  bier  at  a  diHtHnrff  and   strewed  tl 
ground  wjtli  asbes,  to  prevent  tbe  soul  from  returning  to  il 
1  ft tc  abode.     Arnia  were  placed   in  tbe  graves  ol'tiirmi 
female  apparel  and  diimestic  utensils  in  those  oftbo  >Aom« 
Provisions  were  left  to  maintain  tlie  deceased  during  tin 
journey,  and  n  burse  was  somelitncs   sacrificed  that  tbi 
miglit  ride  to  tbe  country  of  tbe  men  beyond  the  mountai 
Their  opinions  on  diifercnt  subjects  wpie  the  same  as  tbi 
of  the  most  savage  tribcfl.     Every  storm  on  tbe  Andes 
tbe  ocean,  was  (be  eflVct  of  a  bailie  between  tticir  countr^' 
men  and  the  Spaniacds.     If  tbe  tenijicst  took  its  course  ilP 
the  direction  of  tbe  Spanish  frontiers,  tbe  Araucaniann  were 
very  joyful,  and  exclaimed   luudlyi  Pursue  them,  friends, 
pursue  themi  kill  them !    There  is  some  reason  to  bc]icv% 
that  sages,  who  despised  the  common  superstition  of  tfaei| 
country,  existed  among  them;  but  if  they  ventured  tu 
culcate  new  opinions  or  to  convince  men  uf  their  errand' 
they  might  have  fallen  victims  to  popular  rage.* 

The  Araucanians  divided  time  into  years,  seasona^ 
tnontbs,  days,  and  hours;  but  their  divisifuis  were  not  tbe 
aame  as  ours.  Tbe  year  began  on  the  22d  uf  December, 
Immediately  afier  the  southern  solstice.  I'hcse  essential 
points  were  ascertained  with  some  accuracy  by  means  uf 
the  solstitial   shadows.     To  preserve  uniformity  in  dil 

*  hloliua,  HitlDiy  til  Chili,  volume  It. 
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rent  periods^  the  day  as  ^ell  as  the  year  was  divided  into  book 
twelve  parts»  each  of  which  was  equivalent  to  two  of  our  I'XXXix, 
hours.  Such  a  method  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Arau-  — — 
caniansy  it  is  used  by  the  Chinese  and  the  natives  of 
Japan.  They  observed  the  planets;*  gaUf  the  term  by 
which  they  were  called,  was  a  derivative  of  the  verb  gaun, 
to  wash.  They  held  on  this  subject  the  same  opinions  as 
the  ancients*  and  supposed  that  these  bodies  hastened  at 
their  setting  to  plunge  themselves  into  the  ocean.  An 
eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  was  said  to  be  the  death  of  one 
of  them*  which  corresponds  with  the  defectus  solis  atU 
lunaB  of  the  Romans.  The  Araucanians  evinced  much^^°^«'* 
ingenuity  in  their  games  and  amusements.  Leibnitz  has 
remarked  that  men  have  never  given  greater  proof  of 
talent  than  in  the  invention  of  games.  If  the  Grerman 
philosopher  be  correct,  we  must  entertain  no  unfavourable 
opinion  of  this  nation ;  it  is  certain  chess  was  known  to 
them  long  before  the  first  invasion  of  the  Spaniards*! 
But  they  delighted  most  in  gymnastic  exercises,  for  by 
them  they  were  inflamed  by  a  love  of  war.  During 
peace  their  time  was  spent  in  these  diversions ;  the  peuco 
represented  the  siege  of  a  fortress,  and  the  palican  differed 
little  from  the  mock  fight  of  the  Greeks4  The  in- 
habitants of  different  districts  met  frequently  for  this 
purpose ;  such  amusements  were  not  considered  useless, 
they  bad  improved  the  natives  in  the  military  art 
Polygamy  was  lawful  among  the  Araucanians,  some  of  Polygamy. 
them  could  form  a  correct  notion  of  a  man's  fortune  from 
the  number  of  his  wives.  But  the  first  wife  was  treated 
with  great  respect  by  all  the  others;  they  acknowledged 
her  to  be  their  superior ;  she  was  entitled  to  precedence 
and  other  marks  of  distinction,  not  without  their  charms 
even  to  women  in  a  savage  state.  The  marriage  ceremony 
was  very  simple,  it  consisted  merely  in  carrying  off  the 
bride,    who  generally  feigned   reluctance.    This   method 

*  Tablemu  ciril  et  moral  des  Araucans,  trad,  du  Viajero  univerfal,  Annales 
det:  Voyagef,  XVI,  p.  100. 

t  Molina.  t  Tb^  Spheromachia. 
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was  considered)  both  by  the  Araucanians  and  the  negn 
'•  as  an  pisential  iireliiiiiiiai-y  to  malrinimi}'.     Each  wife  was 
"  obliged  to  presfiit  daily  to  lier  husband,  a  dibit  prejiared 
with  her  own  hands ;  hence  there  were  as  many  fires  i 
Arauraniun  houses  an  tcmale  inliabilaiits.     Ilnw  many 
have  you  i  was  a  [loliu-  u  ay  uf  asking  a  man  tht  numbcv, 
his  wives.     Besides  other  presents  the  busbanil  recrivi 
every  year  a  |>onclios  or  embroidered  cloak.     The  women 
paid  great  attention  to  the  cleanliness  or  tbcirpereans.     The 
trade  which  this  people  carried  un,  was  very  limited, 
ney  was  lately  introduced  amongst  them;  before  that  til 
they  excltaiiged  one  cummodity  tor  anuthri',  and  the 
portionatc  value  of  difTerent  articles  was  aiicertained  b; 
conventinnal   tai'iff;   a   |iractico  analogous  to   that  of 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  Ilomer.     Thus  the  value  ol  an  oi 
iiary  hoi-so  was  considered  as  unity,  ami  that  of  an  oi 
two.     Their  commerce  with  tlic  Spaniards  was  confined 
ponchos  and  cattle,   which  were  bartered  for  wiue  and 
merchandise  of  Europe.     The  exactness    with  v^Uidi 
Araucanians  fulfilled  tbcir  contracts  has  been  commt 
by  the  colnnisLi. 

Tlie  province  of  Tuyu  is  situated  to  the  south  of  But 
Ayri-s,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Andes  and  between  tbe 
rivers  Saladillo  and  Hucuquo.     It  is  covered  with  nil 
and  smalt  lakes.    Cusaliati,  the  most  remarkable 
tain  in  the  country,   has  been   seen  by  mariners  at 
distance  of  twenty  leagues  from  the  shore.    The  Pael 
inhabit  a  district  in  the  noighhourbood  of  tliat  mouni 
Falconer  tells  ns  that  he  was  acquainted  with  acaciqi 
there,  who  was  upwards  of  seven  feet,  and  adds  tbat 
Puelches  had  culonies  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan.     It 
probable  that  the  Pampas  or  deserts  of  America  exi 
from   Tucuman    to   the   40tti    degree    of   south    lattli 
Two  rivers,  the  Colorado  and  tbe  \egro,  rise  at  the 
of  tbe   Chilian  Andes   and    Sow   through  these  vast 
unknown  regions.     A  Kcries  of  lakes  and  running  waters, 
extending  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  mountains,   receives 
the  waters  of  tho  two  streams  near  their  source. 
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saytge  tribes,  descended  from  the  Puelchos,  wander  in  the    book 
Pampas.    Not  long  after  the  Spanish  breed  of  horses  was  i<xxxf: 
known  in  their  coantry,  many  became  as  expert  horsemen """""" 
as  the  Tartars;  others,  neglecting  the  advantages  which  these 
animals  aflTorded  them,  retain  still  their  ancient  customs. 

According  to  the  Spanish  maps,  Comarca  Deserta^  orComarca 
the  desert  province,  extends  from  the  40th  to  the  45th  de-  ^'  ^' 
gree  of  south  latitude ;  its  coast  only  has  as  yet  been  ex- 
plored. The  bays  of  Anegada,  Camarones,  and  St  Greorge, 
afford  good  anchorage  for  ships,  but  there  are  neither  in- 
habitants, wood,  nor  fresh  water  in  the  adjacent  country ; 
a  few  aquatic  birds  and  sea  wolves  remain  unmolested  on 
these  dismal  shores. 

Shrubs  and  different  plants  appear  on  the  lands  near  country 
Cape  Blanco,  which  are  surrounded  by  immense  plains^^^®^®'^' 
imprcgnaled  with  salt.  If  there  be  such  a  people  as  the 
Cesares,  we  must  look  for  them  in  these  unfrequented  re- 
gions, at  no  great  distance  perhaps  from  the  sources  of  the 
Camerones  or  Oallego.  ^<  Their  country,"  says  Father 
Fenillee,  ^is  fertile^  and  pleasantly  situated,  enclosed  on 
one  side  by  the  Cordilleras,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by 
a  large  and  rapid  river,  which  separates  it  from  Araucania. 
The  greater  number  of  the  Cesares  ate  descended  from  the 
sailors  belonging  to  three  Spanish  vessels,  who,  worn  out 
by  the  fatigues  of  a  long  voyage,  revolted  and  fled  for 
shelter  to  that  retired  region.  No  stranger  is  ever  permit- 
ted to  enter  their  territory.''  But  Falconer,  who  denies 
the  existence  of  that  people,  has  brought  forward  strong 
arguments    in    support   of  his  opinion.*      The    Tehuels 

*  The  report  that  there  is  a  nation  in  these  parts,  descendtd  from  Europcanify 
or  the  remains  of  shipwrecks,  is,  I  verily  believe,  entirely  false,  and  is  occasion- 
ed by  misunderstanding  the  accounts  of  the  Indians.'  For  if  they  be  asked  in 
Chili  concfrning  any  inland  settlement  of  Spaniards,  thoy  give  an  account  of 
towns  and  white  people,  meaning  Buenos  Ayres,  d&c. ;  not  having  the  least 
idea  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  distant  coun'tiies  are  known  to  each  other. 
Upon  my  questioning  the  Indians  on  this  subject,  I  found  my  conjecture  to  bo 
right ;  and  they  acknowledged,  upon  my  naming  Chilne  and  Valdivia,  (at  which 
they  seemed  amazed,)  that  these  wore  tlie  places  which  they  had  nicntiuncd 


mtiabit  tlie  interior  of  the  country  between  tlie  Comftrea-I 
-  Deserta  and  the  AmIeM.  Falconer  thinks  that  they  are  a 
"tribe  of  the  Puelchrs,  bccaiiHO  many  of  them  arc  very 
tnl),  he  cnncludps  that  they  make  exruisiflnH  r.s  fur  as  tho 
Straits  of  Magi'liitn,  anil  that  tliey  arc  tltc  samr  people 
whom  travellers  have  described  under  the  name  of  Va- 
tagonianH.  The  Tchucis  are  peaceable  and  humane ; 
some  of  Iheir  customs  are  singular.  They  carry.  Tor 
instance,  the  bones  of  their  relatives  along  (he  sea-shore 
to  the  desert,  and  deposit  them  in  cemeteries  amidst 
the  skeletons  of  horses.  That  practice,  however, 
not  be  of  ancient  orgin,  for  the  horse  was  unknoi 
to  all  the  wandering  tribes  of  America  before 
,.  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Patagonia  is  situated  at  the 
southern  extremity  <if  America  beyond  the  46th  degree  ot 
latitude.  Although  vte  can  give  no  additiutial 'informa- 
tion concerning  its  inhabitants,  still  so  mucli  has  been  su 
of  them,  that  we  cannot  pass  them  over  in  eilerice. 

The  fallowing  account  is  taken  from  the  voyage  of  Fei 

nandes  do  Magalhanes: — "  The  fleet  had  been  two  months 
at  port  San  Julian,  without  our  having  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  any  of  the  natives.     One  day,  when  it  was  least  ex- 
pected, a  person  of  gigantic  stature  appeared  on  the  sborbJ 
Uq  sang,    danced,   and  sprinkled   dust  on   bia   forebeaAg 

under  Ifaa  [Ic9cri|ilion  of  European  lelllemrnrs.  What  faclbei  onkH 
<I«m<nt  orUie  Cfsn^i  In  be  nUogeilivf  iiicrediblr,  i*  the  moial  impoitibilicr  ll 
emn  two  or  (bree  bundred  ti^ucopanns,  wilhout  haiinf  aay  communiestioB  Mf 
B  ciiiliztrl  countr;,  could  pcneiiBla  Ihrougli  «o  many  varlike  Hud  nuBM 
ualiuni,  and  maimain  Uiemtelvct  aa  a  Hpncalo  repubtlc,  in  ■  CDuUtif  * 
produce!  noihlng  tpontaueoutlj,  and  where  the  inhabitants  liT«  Only  bjhtt 
\ng:  ■ndalllhiiroithf  >p>iceoflwohundTed7Clit,(ailheiiIi 
nul  being  eilicp'led  tiUier  by  beine  killed,  ur  made  ilarei  by  lh«  loduDii  ^ 
ivlthoul  loaioK  all  Euto|ieaa  appi>Biaiic»  by  intef [Dairying  w 
bealdct,  (here  ll  not  a  focit  of  all  this  coiiiitirni  that  the  wandiiing  tiaiian  du 
nol  rambl«  over  ociy  year ;  to  bury  Ihe  ilry  bonus  a(  the  d»d  and  lo  iMk  foi 
alt.  Thnlc  caciquet  and  oiberi  of  the  gieaieii  lepuM  far  truth  Bfnvngn  Oitm, 
ha>«  often  proleslod  lo  me  that  Ibete  aio  no  whilt  peopio  in  ali  IboM  paita,  ■ 
repiauch  a>  are  known  lo  nil  Europe,  ni  ni  Chili,  Butooa  Ayrai,  Chil^ 
Mandota.  tir  — Falrmir'i  OneiipUon  of  PalagBnia. 
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a  sailor  was  sent  to  land,  with  orders  to  imitate  his  book 
gestures,  which  were  considered  signals  of  peace.  The 
seaman  performed  his  part  so  well  that  the  giant  accom- 
panied him  to  the  commander's  vessel.  He  pointed  to  the 
skjf  wishing  to  inquire  if  the  Spaniards  had  descended 
from  heaven.  The  sailors'  heads  did  not  come  up  to  his 
waist.''* 

Herrara's  description  of  these  people  is  not  so  marvellous 
as  that  of  Pigafetta.  He  says  that  the  least  person  amongst 
them  was  taller  than  any  man  in  Castille.  The  origin  of 
their  name  has  been  disputed.  Magalhanes  called  them 
Pata-gonesy  because  their  shoes  resembled  the  hoof  of  tht 
guanaco.  Others  insist  that  their  ordinary  stature  exceed- 
ed seven  feet,  and  for  that  reason  they  were  termed  wt9v 
mymmtf^  or  men  of  five  cubits.  Mr.  Thomas  Cavendish 
crossed  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  the  year  159£;  having 
observed  the  dead  bodies  of  two  Patagonians,  he  measured 
their  foot  marks  in  the  shore,  and  found  them  four  times 
larger  than  his  own.  Three  of  his  men,  while  sailing  in 
a  boat,  were  nearly  put  to  death  by  the  rocks  which  the 
natives  threw  into  the  sea.  In  short,  his  whole  account 
pats  one  more  in  mind  of  the  fable  of  Polyphemus  than  of 
an  historical  narrative.!  The  relation  of  Sarmiento,  a  Spa- 
nish corsair,  is  less  liable  to  objection.^  *<The  Indian  that 
my  sailors  had  taken''  says  he,  **  appeared  to  be  taller  than 
the  rest  of  the  natives;  he  recalled  to  my  imagination  the 
poetical  description  of  the  Cyclops.  The  other  savages  were 
strong  and  well  made,  but  their  height  did  not  exceed 
three  varas."$  Hawkins  cautions  navigators  to  beware  of 
the  natives  on  the  coast  of  Magellan.  *^  They  are  cruel 
and  treacherous,  and  of  so  lofty  a  stature,  that  several 
Toyagers  have  called  them  giants.     Wood  and  Marbo* 

*  Pigafetta^s  account  of  Magellan's  Toyages. 

t  Collection  of  voyages  by  Purcbass,  vol.  IV.  book  VI. 

{  Histoire  de  la  conqueite  des  Moluquei,  par  Argensola. 

i  The  vara  is  a  measure  that  varies  in  diflfercnt  parts  of  Spain ;  in  som^ 
places  it  is  ]esi*than  two  feet  and  a  half. 
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BOOK  rotigb,  two  navigators  that  lived  in  the  reign  of  Chaflea  II 
iixxxix.  maintain  that  the  men  on  these  coasts  are  of  moderate  sta- 
ture ;  but  their  statements  may  he  correct,  without  contra* 
dieting  those  of  Pigafettai  Hawkins  and  Knivet;  Tor  it  has 
never  been  supposed  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  coast 
are  of  a  colossal  size. 

If  a  traveller  saw  only  in  Lapland,  Russians,  Norwe- 
gians or  Swedes,  he  might  perhaps  deny  that  there  were  any 
pigmies  in  tlio  country.  Additional  information  lias  been 
obtained  concerning  the  Patagonians,  during  the  eighteentli 
century.  The  famouD  admiral  Byron  tells  ua  that  lie  saw 
them;  "The  Commodore  having  landed  with  a  few  of  his 
men)  made  the  savages  sit  down  near  him;  ti«  distributed 
some  toys  amongst  them,  and  observed  that,  notuitb^itand- 
ing  their  being  seated,  they  were  taller  than  himself  when 
he  stood  upright."*  But  the  best  and  most  minute  ac- 
count is  contained  in  the  voyage  to  the  Malouins 
Islands.  Uiiclos  Guyot,  who  visited  the  Patagonians 
in  1776,  has  left  us  some  curious  details  concerning 
their  manners  and  customs.  Mr.  Duclos  measum)  the 
least  man  that  he  saw  amongst  them,  and  his  height  was 
more  than  -five  feet  eleven  inches}  the  rest  were  much 
taller.  It  is  likely  that  they  had  communication  with  the 
Spaniards,  for  they  called  one  of  their  companions  their 
Capitan.  They  sang  and  danced  like  the  islanden  of 
the  South  Sea,  and  their  hospitality  was  of  that  nida 
sort  which  distinguishes  the  savage.  They  vnm  stMrt 
and  well  proportioned,  and  far  that  reason  did  not  at  Curt 
eight  apjKar  very  tall.  Their  caps  were  covered  with  f»a- 
tliers,  and  their  clothes  consisted  of  guanacit's  skia<i.  The 
French  treated  some  of  the  women  very  familiarly,  and 
as  their  husband))  did  not  resent  their  conduct,  the  writw 
of  the  voyage  has  supposed  that  the  I'atugunians  had  no 
notion  of  Jealousy. f  The  Capilan  and  many  of  his  men 
visited  the  sloop,  where  tlicy  were  entertained  and  received 
presents.     They  ate  voraciously,  and  drank  whatever  wis 

•  Haukcsvonh'e  colleclinn.  t  Voytn  ctf  Don  PerneltT,  t. 
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oflbred  thenif  among  other  things,  three  pints  of  seal  oiL    book 
The  accuracy  of  Dudes'  statements  has  been  since  confirm-  i*^^^** 
ed  in  tlie  account  of  a  voyage  made  by  some  Spaniards  to  — -—"" 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.* 

The  tallest  person  that  they  measured  was  more  than 
eight  feet,  and  nearly  five  round  the  waist  Their  physi- 
ognomy and  meagre  beard  indicated  sufficiently  their  Ame- 
rican  origin.  It  is  obvious,  from  these  observations,  made 
at  diflferent  times  during  the  course  of  three  centuries,  that 
the  Patagonians  are  th^  tallest  race  of  men  existing  at 
present  in  the  world,  their  mean  height  varies  from  six  to 
seven  feet ;  other  countries  may  have  at  a  former  period 
contained  inhabitants  of  as  gigantic  a  stature,  whose  de« 
scendants  are  now  degenerated  by  luxury,  refinement  or 
oflier  causes ;  but  the  Patagonians,  separated  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  have  had  little  communication  with  otiier  na- 
tions, and  adhered  always  to  tlieir  rude  customs  and  homely 
fare.  That  portion  of  America,  the  most  southern  country  climate  o 
either  in  the  old  or  new  world,  is  sterile,  cold,  and  unculti-  ^^^^ft^*^^ 
Tated.  Boisterous  winds  and  frequent  tempests  are  com- 
mon to  the  extremities  of  both  continents.  But  some  of  the 
causes  which  tend  to  produce  such  effects  in  Patagonia, 
exert  a  greater  influence  than  in  northern  countries  of  a 
higher  latitude.  It  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  three  vast  oceans  ;  winds  and  opposite  currents  are  not 
uncommon  at  every  season  of  the  year.  A  broad  and 
lofty  chain  of  mountains  occupies  the  half  of  the  land, 
and  it  is  far  removed  from  any  mild  or  cultivated  region. 
The  land  of  the  plains  on  the  east  differs  widely  from  Piaim  aod 
that  of  the  mountains  on  the  west ;  the  first  is  a  sandy  and  '"''*"'^^"» 
barren  soil,  incapable  of  supporting  vegetable  life ;  the  at- 
mosphere is  {generally  unclouded  and  serene,  and  the  beat 
of  summer  varies  from  forty-one  to  fifty  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit. The  other  portion  composed  of  primitive  rocks, 
watered  by  rivers  or  cataracts,  and  covered  with  forests  is 
subject  to  incessant  rains,  and  the  thermometer  seldom 

-*  Viage  al  ettrecho  de  Magalhaen»,  Madrid,  178^. 
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^nchen  RbnvR  the  forty-sixth  degree.      A  speciea  i 
t)iri-li  tfcc  (BftuUi  antartica,  Lin.)  flourislies  on  the  higM 
parts  of  the  cnasU  the  Fitia;  arhorescnti  Iiah  been  obw 
on  the  straits  of  M^igtllan.     The  guanacos,  the  viscachl^ 
and  the  hare  of  the  Pampas,  are  found  in  Patagonia, 
rocks  at  Port  Desiri?  are  romposed  of  talc  as  transpai 
as  rryHtai.  and  marble  of  dilTercnt  colours.     The  lands  i| 
the  neighbourhood  wci*  supposed  lo  be  very  unfruitful,  I 
Narborough  affirms  that  he  has  seen  many  herds  of  wifi 
oxen  at  no  great  distance  in  the  interior.     The  coast  f 
lined  in  many  pliices  with  banks  of  foHsil  shelU.     Tbc  i 
madillo   and  an  animal  i-csembling  the  jaguar  ha^e 
seen  near  Port  St.  Julian. 

The  discovery  of  Cape  Horn,  by  affording  a  more  cosi 
venient  entranrc  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  destroyed  tlie  nai 
tical  importance  of  the  Straits.     They  were  discovered  fa 
the  celebrated  Magaliianes  in  the  year  I5I9.     Many  of  t 
old  voyagers,   who   sailed  round  the  world,  were,  i 
part  of  tiieir  course,  exposed  tu  imminent  danger.    Ciirred 
and  sinuosities  render  their  navigation  diflicull  and  u 
tain.     The  length  of  tlic  Straits  is  about  4S0  roilea,  aqij 
they  vary  in  breadth   from   fifteen  to  two  leagues.    On  t 
cast  they  are   confined   by   steep   rocks ;  near  the  middl 
there  is  a  large  basin,  on  wliicli  Port  Famine  is  Bituata 
The  colony  of  Ciudad  Real  de  Felipe  was  founded  there  ^ 
the  Spaniards :  but  owing  to  unexpected  misforlmies,  1 
settlers  perislied  from  hunger.     We  should  form,  howen 
a  wrong  opinion  of  Port  Famine,  were  we  tn  jadgeorl 
from  its  frightful  name ;  the  adjacent  country  in  well  stott 
with  game;  it  produces  different  sorts  of  fruit,  loflty  tn 
are  not  uncommon.*     Towards  Cape  Forward,  the  confiat 
of  the  Andes  arc  covered  with  thick  forests,  and  whole  tre 
are  sometimes  borne  down  by  the  Gallego  aud  other  mei 
to  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  the  ouean. 

*  N»tboiou|li. 
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The  north-east  coast,  which  confines  the  western  outlet    book 
of  the  Straits,  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  connected  i*x^exij 
.  with  tlie  continent,  but  it  has  been  since  discovered  to  be  '"~~'~* 
part  of  an  extensive  group  of  islands. 

The  archipelago  of  Toledo  is  situated  farther  to  the 
north,  and  the  largest  island  upon  it,  is  the  Madre  de  Dies, 
The  Spaniards  had  stations  on  some  of  the  islands  and  seve- 
ral factories  on  the  western  coast.  Having  reached  the  ex* 
tremity'of  the  American  continent,  we  may  take  an  excur- 
sion to  the  neighbouring  isles,  although  many  of  them  are 
not  subject  to  America,  still  they  are  less  removed  from  it 
than  from  every  other  country.  To  thp  south  of  Patagoniat  Jl"\  **** 
there  is  a  number  of  cold,  barren  and  mountainous  islands; 
Tolcanoes,  which  cannot  melt,  brighten  and  illumine  the 
perpetual  snow  in  these  dismal  regions.  **  Here  it  was  that 
the  sailors  observed  fires  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Strait,  for  which  reason  the  land  on  that  side  was  called 
Terra  del  Fuego.''* 

Narrow  channels,  strong  currents  and  boisterous  winds, 
render  it  dangerous  to  enter  into  this  desolate  labyrinth. 
The  coast,  which  is  composed  of  granite,  lava,  and 
basaltic  rocks,  is  inaccessible  in  many  places.  Cataracts 
interrupt  the  stillness  that  reigns  there ;  phoci  sport  in 
the  bays,  or  repose  their  unwieldy  bodies  on  the  sand.  A 
great  many  penguins  and  other  birds  of  the  antarctic 
ocean  flock  to  these  shores,  and  pursue  their  prey  with- 
out molestation.  Captain  Cook  discovered  port  Christ- 
mas, a  good  haven  for  the  ships  tliat  double  Cape  Horn. 
Staten  land,  a  detached  island  which  may  be  consider- 
ed as  forming  a  part  of  the  archipelago  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  was  discovered  by  Lemaire.  Custom  has  given 
an  nnappropriate  name  to  these  islands,  they  ought  in 
honour  of  their  discoverer  to  have  been  called  the  archi- 
pelago of  Magelhanes.  The  northern  and  eastern  coasts  are 
more  favoured  by  nature  than  the  southern;  towards  the 
Atlantic  ocean,   the  mountains  are   not  so  steep,   a  rich 

^  Burnej'g  Collection  of  Voyaget  to  the  South  Sea- 
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BOOK  verdure  decka  the  vallicB,  and  some  uarrul  animals  an*" 
xxxxix.  found  in  the  wiiotls  and  paHtureH.  The  Yacanams,  w 
iniligeiiuus  inhabitants,  are  of  a  midilting  size;  thrir  drrss 
is  made  oftlie  skins  of  sea-rajves,  but  the  peo|))r  are  so  dirt;, 
that  travellers  ran  witli  ditiicult]'  distinguisii  the  roiour  of 
their  skin.  Tlie  natives  nrar  Good  Snccess  Buy  are  less 
savage  than  their  neiglibours.  The  Malouine  islanfla,  ralird 
formerly  by  English  geographers,  Haw  kin's  Maiiteniand, 
and  at  present  Falkland's  islands,  are  about  arventy-six 
leagues  north-east  from  Staten  land  and  a  hundred  and 
ten  eastward  nf  the  Slvuits.  The  twu  largest  islanda  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  broad  channel,  calleiJ  in 
Spain  the  straits  of  San  Carlos,  but  better  known  in  Eng- 
land by  the  name  uf  Falkland's  channel.  Fermrlty  and 
Bougainville  are  of  opinion  that  the  islands  were  disco- 
vered between  the  years  1700  and  1708,  by  fite  vrssoU 
that  set  nut  frnra  St.  Mala,  henre  the  origin  of  their 
French  name.  But  Frezirr,  in  the  arcount  of  his  voyage 
to  the  South  Sea,  acknowledges  that  the  English  are  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  having  discovered  them.  The  mountains 
in  these  islands  are  not  very  tiiftj  j  the  soil  on  the  heights 
adjacent  to  the  sea  is  composed  nf  a  dark  vegetable  mould  ; 
copper  pyrites,  yellow  and  red  ochre  are  found  below  the 
surface.      Permotty*    observed     a    natural    amphitheatn 

»  formed  by  banks  of  porphyritic  sand-stone.  No  wood 
grows  on  these  islands;  the  Spaniards  were  at  the  trouble  of 
bringing  plants  from  Buenos  Ayros,  but  their  labour  wai 
vain,  for  every  tree  perished  in  a  short  lime.  The  gladi- 
olus or  swonl  grass  is  very  common  and  rise*  to  a  great 
height;  when  seen  at  a  distance,  it  has  the  appearance  of 
a  verdant  grove.  The  grass  is  luxuriant,  celery,  trmaes, 
and  other  herbs  have  been  noticed  hy  travellers.  The 
vegetables  are  not  unlike  those  of  Canada ;  but  the  epi- 
pactis,  the  thitymalus  resinosus  and  difierent  species  of 
rosemary  are  also  found  in  Chili.  A  great  variety  of 
phoci,  to  which  the  common  people  have  given  the  name 
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of  sea-lionsy  sea-calves,  and  sea-wolves,  bask  in  the  sword    book 
grass.  I.XXXIX 

The  Spaniards  brought  eight  hundred  head  of  oxen  to 
these  islands  in  the  year  1780*  and  they  increased  so^ 
rapidly  that  their  number  amounted  to  eight  thousand  in 
1795.  Although  the  island  of  Georgia  does  not  belong 
to  any  nation,  we  mention  it  in  this  place,  on  account  of 
its  vicinity  to  the  Falkland  islands.  It  was  discovered  by 
La  Roche  in  1675.  Gk^orgia  situated  about  four  hundred 
and  twenty  leagues  from  Cape  Horn  consists  partly  of  ho- 
rizontal layers  of  black  slate  stone.  The  rocks  are  generally 
covered  with  ice,  and  no  shrub  can  pierce  through  the 
perpetual  snow  that  lies  on  the  plains  ;  pimpernel,  a  few 
lichenst  and  some  tufts  of  coarse  grass,  are  all  the  plants 
that  have  been  observed;  and  the  lark  is  the  only  land 
bird,  which  has  been  seen  on  the  island.  Captain  Cook 
discovered  Sandwich  land  on  the  Austral  Thule  at  a 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  to  the ,  south-east  of  Georgia, 
and  at  the  59th  degree  of  south  latitude.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  other  groups  extend  to  the  southern  pole,  and  oc- 
casion perhaps  the  icebergs  and  variations  in  the  course  of 
cnrrents,  which  have  too  often  misled  the  adventurous  navi- 
gator. 

This  conjecture  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  dis- 
eovery,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Smith  about  the  year  1820,  NewSout 
of  New  South  Shetland,  and  a  small  chain  of  islands  as  yet^^'*''!^* 
without  a  name  in  latitude  6^^  That  part  of  New  South 
Shetland  visited  by  Mr.  Smith  contains  little  worthy  of  no- 
tice ;  the  low  grounds  are  sterile,  the  hills  or  rocks  are  co- 
Tered  with  snow.  The  sea  in  its  vicinity  abounds  with 
■eals  and  other  animals  common  to  the  antarctic  regions. — 
It  is  now  time  to  tarn  to  more  genial  climes. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 


Observations   on   ^r»o   Spain. 


Popultt- 


SpAirisQ  America  may  br  eqiinl  in  extent  to  tlie  Russia 
empire;  but  that  cold  cnuntry  containa  about  fart^-tbrf 
_  millions  of  inhabitants,   while  the  population  of  the  ollu 
with  all   the   advantages  of  the   must   delightful   din 
does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions.     Of  that  n 
ber,  Mexico  contain     six  millions,   Gualimala  one   at 
hair,  the  Caraccss   one,  Xew   Grenada   and    Peru   Itin 
Humboldt  supposes   the   population   of  Burnoa  Ayres  i 
he  about  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  Ihat'of  Chilit  < 
and    Porto    Rico,    one    million    four    hundred    tbouM 
Tile  war  which  the  SjianiardM  made  ngain§t  the 
and  other  causes  ma}- hnve  perhaps  retarded  it<  progress il 
but  at  all  events  the  country'  could  easily  maintain   ttaj 
times  itn  present  number  of  inhabitantii.     I'hr  drscendanti  j 
of  Europeans  may  be  computed  at  four  or  five  millioi 
the  Indians  are   much    moi-e   numerous.     The   Metis  i 
Spaniards  are    oflcn   at   variance   with   the   natives,  i 
sometimes   with  each  other.       But  the  Spanish  ytike  was 
least  of  all  tolerated  by  the  Creoles,  whose  noblea,  as  Ihey 
have  been  termed,  were  useless  and  oppressive  to  the  rest 
of  the   community.       The    aiitlmrity   of   the    Cftcii|uefl  or  i 
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chirffl  weighed  heavily  on  the  Indians  and  Metis;  many  bcnik 
individuals  in  a  state  of  slavery  laid  claim  to  vain  and  ^^* 
ridiculous  distinctions;  and  a  rich  and  powerful  clergy  in- 
ci-eased  the  grievances  of  the  inhabitants.  Want  of  union, 
public  spii'ity  and  a  common  interest,  the  dispersion  of  the 
people,  and  their  great  distance  from  each  other  tended  to 
diminish  the  political  and  military  force  of  a  nationf  In 
which  some  were  distinguished  for  patriotismf  exalted  sen- 
timents, and  chivalrous  valour. 

The  institutions  of  the  Spanish  Americans  might  have  Public  in 
been  greatly  improved;  r.ich  burgh  was  governed  by  n"***"^®"' 
cabildo  or  municipal  council,  whose  jurisdiction  was  su- 
preme within  the  boundaries  over  which  it  extended.  The 
audiencias  or  sovereign  courts  were  held  in  greater  venera- 
tion than  the  deputies  of  kings ;  and  a  president  or  civil 
governor  was  obeyed  more  readilj  than  a  captain  general. 
The  influence  of  the  civil  magistrate  contributed  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  ;  but  the  military  spirit,  which  has  of 
late  gained  strength  in  the  provinces,  may  prove  hurtful  to 
the  cause  of  liberty.  The  citizens  of  Mexico,  Caraccaa,  civUica- 
Sante  Fe,  Lima,  and  other  large  to>»  ns,  are  not  deficient  in  ^*?"* 
knowledge,  but  the  lower  orders  and  the  country  people  are 
suflfered  to  remain  in  ignorance.  Public  education  is  not 
conducted  on  proper  principles,  and  the  greater  number 
have  no  means  of  acquiring  such  information  as  is  necessa^ 
ry  in  the  present  day  for  extending  the  resources  of  a  great 
state.  The  low  ebb  of  industry  must  be  attributed  to  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  tlie  conrusion  of  a  revolutionary 
war.  Mexico,  as  well  as  Italy,  boasts  of  its  statuaries  and 
painters,  but  artillery,  arms,  hardwares,  and  many  articles 
of  primary  utility  are  imported  from  Europe. 

If  the  Spanish  Americans  have  hitherto  made  little  indiani. 
progress  in  the  useful  arts,  the  improvement  of  the  na- 
tives has  been  hardly  perceptible.  That  race,  degrad- 
ed before  the  European  invasion  by  the  despotism  of 
their  rulers,  submitted  to  the  severest  hardships  under  the 
government  of  the  first  conquerors.    The  Indians,  or  as 


:     they  tmve  been  cnllecl,  Hie  people  detlilute  of  reason, 

redured  t(i  a  state  of  slAVei-y  ;  the  deHtrurtive  tt'iidfiicj 
of  siirli  a  HjBtem  was  at  last  ar  know  led  gcil  in  Spain,  and 
il  gve-  way  tu  a  fi-iidal  |tlan  arrstDgctl  with  inncli  ingenuity, 
but  the  dhtanre  or  thf  natives  fn»m  their  sovereign  pen- 
n-  der«d  it  ineffertua).  Tlie  country  was  divided  into  eaco- 
mitndas  or  feudal  tenures,  wliiclt  uere  granted  to  the 
Spaniards  under  rertain  cnndilions.  The  tncometulero  or 
liege  lord  was  obliged  to  reside  in  his  domains,  to  peTform 
military  Rervire  at  the  will  of  bis  king,  and  to  protect  and 
provide  for  tbe  Intlians  on  lii'-  fiiT.  I'be  natives  paid  a 
stated  tribute  to  th<'ir  patron,  and  were  in  other  respects 
free  ;  tbe  superior,  at  least,  bad  no  title  to  exact  any  i»eraon- 
al  service  fi-oni  them.  Tliis  sort  of  gnvernmrnl  established 
by  Charles  tbe  Fifth  and  moililied  by  bi§  sucreasors  was 
afterwards  abulixhed.  It  did  not  correspond  witli  the 
intentions  of  its  founder,  and  wa!4  in  reality  of  little  ad- 
vantage to  tbe  Indians.  Tbe  feudal  loni  claimed  more 
than  he  had  any  right  to  demand,  and  did  less  for  tbe 
natives  than  be  was  bound  to  do  by  tbe  nature  of  his 
tenure.*  The  system  of  repurlimuiitas^  or  assessment 
which  succeeded,  proved  murb  more  disastrous.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  limited  faculties  and  improvident  cha- 
racter of  tbe  Indians,  corregidors  or  judges  of  districts 
were  appointed  by  tbe  Spanish  government.  It  was  their 
nffire  to  provide  the  natives  vtith  cattle,  grain  for  scvd, 
implements  of  husbandry,  clothing,  and  whatever  else 
they  required ;  but  the  price  of  each  article  was  fixed, 
and  tbe  Spaniards  were  prohibited  from  taking  any  profit 
in  these  transactions.  Tbe  abuses  that  resulted  may  be 
easily  conceived,  they  became  so  flagrant  that  Spain  had 
again  to  interfere,  and  tbe  new  assessment  was  given  I 
in  1'794  1''^  Indians  are  at  present  under  the  t 
'"rity  of  native  magistrates,  but  tlieir  cacifpics  havi 
dom  tlie  good  qualities  of  tbe  corregidors,  and  ar 
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less  cnieU  avaririou9  and  partial.    The  natives  are  besides    boo]^ 
sabjert  to  statute-labour  and  restrained  in  the  enjoyment  of      **^ 
their  civil  rights ;  these  restrictions  are  not  the  same  in  all  -"■"""" 
the  provinces.     It  was  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  encourage  the  mestizoes  and  metis,  from  a  belief 
that  the  indolence  and  inactivity  of  the  Indians  could  never 
be  overcome ;  but  the  connexion  between  the  colonists  and 
the  mother  country  was  by  this  means  weakened,  and  the 
casts  became  more  impatient  of  a  foreign  yoke.    The  histo-  Adminit- 
ry  of  modern  times  proves  that  the  formation  of  a  vast  em«  ^^^^^^ 
pire  is  everywhere  accompanied   with  unnumbered  difficul- 
ties, yet  it  has  been  maintained   by  p<ilitical  writers,  that 
Spain  managed  its  American  possessions  with  much  wisdom 
and  great  prudence.     We  may  safely  \enture  at  present  to 
entertain  a  different  opinion ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  more  minutely  the  policy  of  Spain  relative  to  ber 
American  possessions.    To  check  the  rapacity  of  official  Sjitem  o 
men,  their  number  was  increaseil,  the  government  supposed  ^^^ 
that  the  crimes  of  a  few  might  in  this  way  be  prevented, 
that  the  one  might  oppose  the  other,   although  all  were 
equally  desirous  of  enriching  themselves.    The  pomp  and 
splendour  of  the  viceroy's  court  eclipsed  that  of  Madrid ; 
they  had  not,  it  is  true,   the  colonial  treasury  nor  the 
military  and  maritime  forces  at  their  disposal ;  a  represen- 
tative of  majesty  might  have  been  punished  by  a  court  of 
audience  for  abusing  his  power,  but  such  events  were  of 
rare  occurrence.    The  principal  military  offices  were  held 
by  captain-generals,    commanders,    and    g^ivernors,   who 
were  not  entirely  subjected  to  the  caprices  of  a  viceroy, 
but  depended    gi*eatly   on   his  favour  for  promotion  and 
advancement.    The  colonists  might  lay  their  grievances 
before  the   Indian  council  at  Madrid,  tlie    president    of 
which  was  the  minister  of  the  American  provinces.    The 
inhabitants  of   Mexico  and    Peru  experienced    both    the 
great  delay  which  was  thus  occasioned,  and  the  counciPs 
incompetency  to  judge  of  local  matters.    But  their  remon- 
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&ancra  were  not  ^tt^ndod  to ;  it  wan  thnuglit.  indppd,  thftl 
lliey  murmnicl  wittmiit  just  cause,  and  that  llieip  wrongs 
~  were  always  redressed  in  the  capital  of  Spain.  Tti^  rabil- 
das,  or  municipal  governments,  tliP  nnW  rpprrstiitatiTC 
stitutionq,  were  framed  afler  the  manner  of  tbuse  in 
Castilian  towns. 

The  financial  nrrangempnts  did  not  inrrcnse  the  we 
of  Spain;  a  fixed  numlier  of  galleons,   or  i-egistered  vessels 
had  the  exclusive  right  to  trade  with  the  colonies. — These 
ships  received  in  return  fur  European  tnerrhandisc  tl)e  gold 
and  silver  of  the  New  World,  which  the  indolent  Spaniards 
circulated  among  commercial  nations.     The  great  extent  of 
the  coast,  and  tlie  scanty  population  rendered  the  SpanJali. 
gnard  ships  on  these  stations  of  little  use;  and  Europ 
traders  driven  from  tlie  ports  returned  with  an  ardi 
portionate  to  the  great  reward  obtained  for  roinmodi 
eagerly  sought  and  arbitrarily  prohibited,     ll  WA<i  dilfi< 
to  hinder  one  half  of  the  world  from  holding  any  intercm 
with  the  other.     The  precious  metals  were  of  little  ad* 
tage  to  America,  because  she  could  not  exchange  them 
the  produce  of  other  countries ;  and  Spain  unable  to  sup 
the  wants  of  her  colonists  dirivrd  no  great  benefit  fn 
them.     A  system  of  monopoly   ruined   alike  the  apprei 
and  the  oppressed.     In  t?7S,  Galvez,  the  Indian  Ml 
at  Madrid,  attempted  In  reform  a  great  many  abuses 
established  a  free  trade  with  thirteen  of  the  principal 
of  Spain  and  the  American  colonies;  hut  it  was  hia  pli 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  every  foreign  nation  from 
ticipating  in  the  ad\antagea  granted  to  the  mother  count 
Strangers  were  permitted  to  carry  certain  goods  to  a 
sea-ports  in  Spain;  but  tUey  were  fettered  with  so  m 
restrictions  ns  were  nlmust  I'luivnlent  to  a  total  prohibitiui 
HiB  system  had  not  been  long  in  force  before  the  comtnei 
between  the  two  countries    became  more   extensive: 
times  the  u^^ual  quantity  of  Spanish  goods  were  c.xpnrled 
the  coarse  of  a  twelvemonth,  and   within  the  same  peri 
the  ratums  from  America  were  nearly  doubled. 
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According  to  tlie  register  for  1778,  the  va- 
lue of  the  articles  sent  from  Spain  amount- 
ed to  --.---- 

The  exports  from  America  were  calculat- 
ed at  

And  thus  the  balance  in  favour  of  Spain 
was  equal  to 503,976,204 

It  is  apparent  from  these  documents,  that  the  regulations 
of  1778,  imperfect  as  they  were,  improved  both  the  colonies 
and  the  revenue  of  the  mother  country. 

In  that  year  the  import  and  export  duties,        Heals. 
levied  in  Spain,  were  less  than     -        -        -        6,761,292 

In  1788  they  exceeded      ...        -       55,456,950 

So  that  the  difference  in  the  course  of  ten  — — ^— 
years  equalled 48,695,658 

Since  that  fortunate  change  the  contraband  trade  was  Advunto 
checked  by  the  commerce  of  Navarre,  Segovia,  Valencia,  ^^J^JJ'^^ 
and  the  different  products  of  Spanish  industry.  A  greater 
supply  of  wine  and  fruit  was  sent  to  the  colonies,  and  Spain 
received  in  exchange  productions  until  then  unknown ;  such 
as  were  formerly  obtained  in  small  quantities,  as  coffee, 
sugar,  and  tobacco,  became  common  and  abundant. 

The  settlers  in  Cuba  applied  themselves  to  the  culture 
of  the  sugar  cane,  but  it  never  reached  that  degree  of  per- 
fection, which  might  have  been  anticipated.     It  was  re- 
marked that  tlie  communications  between  the  two  coun- 
tries were  much  more  frequent  than  they  had  ever  been 
at  any  former  period.     Galvez*  system  however  was  not  Defects  • 
free  from  errors.      That   Minister,    contrary  to    his  in-GaWez' 
tentions  had   roado  the  Americans  anxious  for  independ- fratloliT 
ence.     He  was  too  desirous  of  convincing  his  king  that 
an  able  statesman  might  render  colonies  valuable  and  im- 
jiortantf  which  for  a  long  time  had  been  burdensome  and 
expensive.    By  augmenting  the  imposts  he  laid  the  seeds 
of  a  rebellion,  which  bi*oke  out  in  the  vice-royalty  of  Santa 
Fo  in  the  year  1781.    The  same  causes  produced  aftcr- 
^vards  a  more  serious  revolt  in  Peru,  which  could  only 
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Ito  (juelled  by  tlie  most  sanguinBry  mpasnres  «nil  by  i 
death  of.  an  intrrpid   rhief.      His  grievous 'STatem  of  t" 

"ation  wa3  very  ill  limed,   for  mtirh  about  the  ^atne  ] 
rind    tlie    Englisli    coloniHts    in     Xorth    Amrrica 
oft'   the    British    yoke.      To    levy   the  new  taxes  ( 
lhou.s!ii)(l   public  charges  were  devised,   and   the   pers 
that    filled    lliein    by  their    salaries    and   mean 
absorbed    nearly  all   the  additional    profit.      Sonth  , 
rira    was    oppressed   by   these  burdens,   and   Galvez' 
niited   knowledge  of  the  country  prevented   him  from  i^  * 
proving   its   real   sources  of  weulth.      The   minister  was 
blamed  for  his  exclusive  partiality  to  the  Mexicans ;  he  had 
passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  that  vast  and  rich  pro- 
vince ;   it  bad   been  the  theatre  of  his  extravagance  and 
youthful    sallies;    he  had    fii-st  evinced  there    his   great 
ability  and  restless  ambition.     The  advantages  which  that., 
country  derived  from  his  administration  extended  to  Spd 
The   Mexicans  increasing  in  wealth  and  pnpulatioi 
chased  the  luxuries  of  Ihe  old   world,  and  furnished  i 
inlets   for   European    industry.      The   Spaniards   tbong) 
that  the  culture  of  corn  was  too  much  encouraged   i 
province.     It  had  for  a  lung  time  raised  a  quantity  of  gn 
more  than  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption;  at  no  distant 
period  it  might  become  the  granary  of  South  America;  but 
it  was  feared  if  surh  an  event  were  to  take  plare,  t 
Mexico  might  also  become  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  I 
archy. 

The  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Mexico  and  Fern  t 
imagined  to  bo  sources  of  inexhaustible  wealth.     But  t 
working  of  tlicse  mines  depended   on  a  substance   wbici 
was  seldom  fonnd  in  tho  vast  extent  of  Spanish  Americi 

nf  The  quantity  of  mercury  brought  fnim  Guanca  Telle*  1 " 
inconsiderable.  The  quickitlver  mines  in  the  provinc*^ 
La  Mancha  in  Spain  yielded  but  a  scanty  supply; 
vez,  by  improving  the  method  of  working  them,  increased 
tlie  produce  of  the  mines  in  Mexico.  Brlore  his  time,  the 
quantity  of  mercury  exported  annually  from  Spain  never 
exeeciled    1,050,106    Ihs.  troy.      So   great   improvements 
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were  made  during  bis  administratiouy  that  the  price  of  a  book 
hundred  weight  of  mercury  fell  from  eighty  to  forty-one  ^^' 
piastres.  In  consequence  of  these  measures  tlie  precious  me- 
tols  became  more  common.  About  the  year  1782  twenty- 
seven  millions  of  piastres  were  obtained  from  the  mines ;  it 
was  supposed  that  they  might  have  yielded  thirty  millions, 
bad  there  been  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mercury  to  enable 
the  miners  to  continue  their  labour.  But,  from  an  error 
in  the  construction  of  a  gallery  in  the  quicksilver  mines 
of  La  Mancha,  an  inundation  took  place  and  tlie  works 
were  destroyed.  After  that  accident  tlie  Ring  of  Spain 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  by  wliicU 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  receive,  for  a  stipulated  sum, 
six  thousand  hundred  weights  of  mercury  from  the  mines 
in  Carniola.*  The  ancients  were  aware  of  the  property 
by  which  mercury  combines  with  gold,  and  made  use  of 
amalgamation  in  gilding  copper.f  Humboldt  assures  us 
that,  before  the  discovery  of  America*  the  German  miners 
used  mercury,  not  only  in  washing  auriferous  earths,  but 
also  in  extracting  the  gold  disseminated  in  veins  both  in 
its  native  state  and  mixed  witli  iron  pyrites  and  grey  cop- 
per ore.  But  the  method  employed  in  amalgamating  sil- 
Ter  minerals  was  unknown  before  the  year  1557.  It  was 
discovered  by  Bartbolomeo  de  Medina,  a  Mexican  miner  in 
Pacbuca.^  There  are  still,  however,  many  defects  in  the 
manner  of  working  the  American  mines.  The  galleries  and 
other  works  are  ill  constructed;  minerals  very  different 
in  their  qualities  are  generally  smelted  or  amalgamated  in 
the  same  way.  The  whole  process,  which  is  very  tedious, 
might  be  greatly  abridged ;  human  labour  is  unnecessari- 
ly consumed,  for  it  might  be  supplied  by  machinery  or  even 
by  the  use  of  the  lower  animals.  But  the  great  waste  of 
mercury  is  perhaps  the  strongest  objection  to  the  present 

*  The  handled  weight  of  mercury  was  sold  for  52  piastres, 
t  Plioy,  Beckman's  History  of  Inventioiie. 
t  Humboldt's  New  Spain,  Book  IV. 


BOOE    system,  it  tiaa  been  proved  that  a  mucli  less  quantity  wonM 

^^'      bo  suiBrient  for  all  llic  purpnscs  of  tlie  miner.     It  in  asccr- 

■  tained,  from  different  rpgistcrs,  and  M.  Humboldt  admits 

their  accurary.  that,  from  the  jear  1762  In   1781,  not  JMSj 

than  25,134,300  lbs.    troy    of   mercury   uere  used    at   tMH 

diflerent  mines  in  Now  Spain,  and  that  tbe  vatuo  of  tbMH 

(juaiitity  of  quicksilver  aiuountcd  in  America  to  more  tbai^' 

£2,400,000.* 

The  duties  on  tlie  precious  metals  have  been  frequently 

^H        altered  since  tbe  conquest  of  South  America,  and  differeal 

^^b      taxes  bavo  been  im|irii4ed  in  different  mining  districts. 

^H       5th  of  tlie  produce  of  the  mines  was  at  first  exacted, 

^^B      it  was  shortly  afterwards  reduced  in  some  places  to  a  teai 

^^m      or  even   a   twentieth   part.     Charles    the    Fiflfi  added  I 

^H       the   year   1552,   a  duty  of  one  per  cent,  and  a  half  I 

^^        defraying    the    expense    of     coinage,    a    tax    which 

Peruvians  call  the  cobos.  At  a  later  periwl  one-tenth,  I 
place  of  a  rtftb,  was  levied  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  A  grrad 
privilege  was  granted  to  the  Vice-Royalty  of  Santa  Fe,  ^ 
gold  mines  were  only  wrought  in  that  country,  the  dttl 
on  them  was  limited  to  a  twentieth  part  of  their  annd 
produce.  But  the  per  centage  on  tbe  coinage,  or  the  cobd 
remained  tbe  same  in  all  the  provinces.  By  the  chani 
made  in  1777,  the  mean  tallage  on  gold  was  reduced  | 
three  per  cent.,  while  that  on  silver  was  not  less  ' 
eleven  and  a  half.  The  amount  of  the  precious  metil 
which  has  been  exported  from  America,  and  the  i 
nual  produce  of  the  mines  arc  not  accurately  known;  dj| 
ferent  writers  have  not  come  to  the  same  conclusioiu 
and  the  subject  has  given  rise  to  much  disputation, 
cannot  furnish  our  readers  with  more  correct  statement 
than  those  of  the  celebrated  Humboldt.  It  appears,  fra 
a  review  of  the  registers  of  customs,  that  tlio  yearly  \ald| 
^^  of  the  precious  metals  in  Spanish  America  was  equal  to  thirt 
^L       six  millions  of  piastres;  but  if  the  contraband  exporUtion 

^K  Humb 
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be  included,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  total     book 
sum  exceeded  thirty-nine  millions.     The  subject  may  be      ^^ 
more  fully  illustrated  by  the  following  table : —  — — 

Jinnual  Produce  of  the  Mines  in  Spanish  ^mertcOf  at  th^. 
beginning  of  the  J^Tineteenth  Century. 


Divisions. 

Pine  Gold 
Marcs  of 
Castille. 

Fine  Silver 
Marcs  of 
Castille. 

Value  of  Gold 

and  Silver  in 

piastres. 

Vicero/alty  of  New  Spain, 
Viceroyalty  of  Peru, 
Capitania  General  of  Chili, 
Viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
Viceroyalty  of  N«iw  Granada, 

7,000 
3,400 

12,212 
2,2U0 

20.506 

2,338,220 

611,090 

29,700 

481,830 

23.000.000 
6,240.000 
2,060,000 
4,850,000 
2,990,000 

Sum  Total, 

4.^,317 

3.460.840 

.39,140.0(10 

Thus  the  produce  of  the  mines  in  Peru  and  the  other 
provinces  is  less  than  that  of  Mexico.  Humboldt  believes 
that  the  great  height  of  the  Peruvian  mines  renders  not 
only  the  working  €)f  them  more  difficult,  but  that  they  con- 
tain a  less  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  than  has  been 
generally  supposed.  To  strengthen  his  opinion,  he  com- 
pares the  annual  produce  of  the  mines  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Produce  of  Potosi. 


From  tLe  year  15."^  to  1.578, 

1579  — 1736, 

1 737  —  1 789, 


Piatires. 
49,011,285, 
611,399,451, 
127,847,776, 


Marcs. 
5,766,033 
71,929,347 
15,040,914 


Mean  Produce  of  each  year. 


Daring  the  first  epoch, 
— —  second  epoch, 
— —  third  epoch, 


Piattrts. 
2,227,782 
3,994,25;] 
2.458,00r. 


AUBBIOA' 


Produce  of   Gaanaxvato. 


I 


From  the  year  HGC  to 
»  period  of  36  jears. 


Yearly  aTerage  produce  rroin  1766  lo  I7BG, 


piattrri, 

4;H2,iat 

4,9I3,£6S 


Ihs  Spun. 


Mr.  Helm  thinks  tliat  tlic  Bmall  produce  of  the  Ve^ 
vian  mines  may  be  atliibuled  to  other  niuses.     'Ilie  j 
lation   of  Mpxico  is   compai-fttivelj-   greater  than   tlti 
the  other  provinres,  and  tiie  credit  of  tlie  minera  is  inin 
extensi?!'.     No  royal  or  e\cn  private  bank  wits  rstablisl^ 
ed    in    Peru    until    the    late    revolution.      The    prec'ioi 
metals    cannnt    be    bo   easily    trauHportcd    by  Vera  Cn 
and  the  Elavunnnh.  as  by   tl»e  river  Plate.     If  Peru  I 
better  ineftns  of  extending  it^s  commerce;  if  the  navigsUi 
of  the   Amazons   were  opened  ;    tiicn,  (says   Mr.    Hria 
four  times  more  gold  ahd  silver  might  be  obtained  fri 
the   mines  in  that  kingdom  than  from  all  the  rest  in  S 
nish   America.      The   produce   of  the   mines   has  of  1 
years  diminiiihed;  not  more  than  a  half  or  even  a  tbij( 
part   of    the   sum   formerly   exjiorted    from   America 
for   some   time   past    been   brought   into   Europe.      Cil 
wars  between   the  Spaniards,    insurrections   amongst 
Indians,    want  of  mercury,  and   accidentti   occasioned  1 
inundations  rendered  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  woj 
of  the  most  important   mines  in  southern   Peru,  Mrxic 
fond  New  Granada.     The  gros'i  revenue   of  Peru  was  c 
culatcd  at  five  millions  of  piastres;  tliree   hundred  t 
Band  were  sent  to  Panama,  fifteen  thousand  to  Chiloei  > 
a  considerable  portion  to  VaMivia.     If  to  these  sums  < 
add  the  expenses  of  the  military  and  civil  adRiinistratim* 
of  Peru,  it  will  be  found  that  the  net  revenue,   which  hia 
Catholic  majesty  obtained  from  that  part  of  his  [lomtnionsf 
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was  not  more  than  500,000  piastres.*    The  revenue  of  Po-    book 
tosi  amounted  to  one  million  two  hundred   thousand   pias-     ^^* 
tres;  but  two  hundred  thousand  were  annually  exjwrted  to 
Buenos  Ayres.    The  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Chili, 
Caraccas,  and  Santa  Fo,   contributed  little  to  the  Spanish 
treasary. 

The  yearly  expenses  of  the  governments  of  Cuba,  Porto- 
Rico,  Hispaniola,  the  Floridas,  Louisiana,  and  Truxillo, 
vrere  not  less  than  three  millions  four  hundred  thousand  pi- 
astres, but  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  paid  this  sum  and  sent 
besides  five  millions  to  Madrid.  The  duties  levied  in  Spain 
on  the  colonial  commerce  were  about  two  millions  five  hun- 
dred thousand  piastres.  Thus  the  net  annual  revenue  which 
the  king  of  Spain  received  from  his  Americair  possessions 
might  be  estimated  at  eight  millions  of  piastres,  or 
jei,600,000  sterling. 

If  South  America  has  been  beneficial  to  Europe,  as  a 
colony  of  Spain,  it  must  be  still  more  so  as  an  indepen- 
dent state.  The  industry  and  commerce  of  a  great  na- 
tion enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution  and  a 
firee  trade,  are  not  to  be  compared,  with  the  feeble  efforts 
of  men  fettered  by  restrictions  and  harassed  by  oppres- 
sion. The  Indies  became  an  appendage  to  the  crown  of  fi5*to  her* 
Castile  in  the  year  1519.  If  superior  force  joined  to  the  South 
formality  of  a  legal  decree,  and  all  the  solemnities  of  a  pa-  ^onUm!^ 
pal  grant  be  sufficient  to  transfer  dominion,  then  the  right 
of  Spain  to  these  territories  cannot  be  disputed.  To  di- 
minish the  chances  of  a  revolt,  a  bloody  war  was  waged 
against  defenceless  natives,  and  it  was  thought  better  to 
retain  the  property  of  a  desert,  than  to  rule  over  men, 
whose  habits  could  not  accord  with  the  interests  of  their 
invaders.  To  encourage  emigration,  the  country  was 
styled  a  separate  kingdom,  and  the  Spanish  monarch  took 
the  title  of  king  of  the  Indies.  The  emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth,  by  an  edict,  dated  Barcelona,  14th  Septembir,  1519, 
bestowed  additional  privileges  on  his  subjects  in  Ame- 
rica.   The  conclusion  of  this  decree  is  remarkable :  <*  Con- 

*  Mercurio  Pcrnviano,  III.  40. 
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sidering  the  fidelity  of  our  Taussig,  snil  Hie  biirt!sliip<i  v 
the  discoverers  and  settlers  exiierienced  in  making  their  dis- 

""covepies  and  tlicir  settlements,  and  in  order  Uiat  Ihej  may 
possess,  nitlt  more  rertainty  and  conlidenre.  the  tight  of 
being  forever  united  to  our  royal  crown;  we  prnmisr miil 
pledge  our  faith  and  royal  word  in  bchulf  of  uuraelvrs.  ami 
the  kings,  our  surcessors,  that  their  cities  and  ftcKleneiils 
shall  on  no  pretext  be  alienated  or  sepantted,  uhollyorin 
part,  in  favour  of  any  prince,  potentate,  or  private  persan; 
that  if  we  or  uur  successors  shall  make  any  gilt  or  aliena' 
tion  contrary  tn  tl.in  our  express  declaration,  liie  same  shall 
be  held  as  null  and  void."  flad  (tie  whole  of  lliis  dernee 
been  literally  interpreted,  the  Spanish  branch  af  the  hoM 
of  Bourbon  bad  lung  since  forfeiled  every  claim  tu  iU  Afl 
rican  possessions. 

11'  If  a  person  traded  with  foreigners  in  any  part  of  I! 
vast  regions,  lie  was  punished  with  deatli.  Il  was  unlaw- 
ful to  cultivate  the  olive  or  tlie  vine,  in  a  country  admim- 
bly  adapted  for  them  by  nature.  The  inhabitants  were 
nut  only  obliged  to  receive  the  luxuries,  but  even  »ome  of 
the  neceasarics  of  life  from  the  mother  country.  A  tenth 
part  of  the  produce  of  cultivated  lands  coulil  nut  ttatisfy 
the  demands  of  a  priesthood  and  defray  tbe  costs  of  an 
inquisition.  The  syetetn  uf  taxation  was  carried  to  its 
height;  marine  n/ca&afa,  i»rso,  and  consiilatlo  formed  some 
of  the  oppressive  restrirtions  on  exports,  imgiorts,  and 
the  tonnage,  clearance,  and  entrance  of  shijis.  The  vena- 
lity of  ufHccs  and  letters  of  nuhility  were  hurtful  tn  t 
morals  of  the  people,  and  corrupted  at  its  soureethea 
ministration  of  Justice.  To  maintain  more  effectually  1 
authority  uf  Sjiain  among  all  ranks  of  the  community,  c 
office  of  importance  or  emolumeut  was  conferi-ed  on  &f| 
uiards.  By  follinving  this  plan,  it  was  (bought  that  1 
taxes  might  be  better  levied,  and  the  culonisU  kept  ij 
gi-eater  subjection.  The  inhabitants,  aware  that  tliey  v 
excluded  from  preferment,  submitted  patiently  lu  the  i 
vernmcnt  of  strangers,  from  the  period  of  tbo  conquest  tl 
'be  time  of  their  independence.    Thry  were  eligible  accordll 
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to  the  colonial  regulations,  to  all  places  of  trust;  but  book 
this  privilege  was  merely  nominal,  for  out  of  four  hundred  '^* 
viceroys  that  governed  Spanish  America*  not  more  than 
four  were  Americans.  All  the  captains  general,  with  the 
exception  of  fourteen,  were  chosen  from,  the  Spaniards. 
This  system  was  not  confined  to  the  higher  commissions 
ID  the  state,  for  we  are  assured  that  there  wcro  few  Ame- 
ricans even  among  the  common  clerks  of  public  offices. "^ 
By  such  a  policy,  Spain  w^as  enabled  to  retain  her  Ame- 
rican provinces  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  she 
would  otherwise  have  done.  It  was  well  calculated  to  de- 
grade the  colonists,  to  enrich  a  few  Spaniards  and  to  im- 
poverish the  people.  But  these  were  not  the  only  grie- 
vances of  which  the  Spanish  Americans  complained.  In 
order  that  the  colonists  might  more  readily  adhere  to  the 
mother  country  and  the  church  of  Rome,  every  system  of 
liberal  education  was  strictly  prohibited*!  Some  indivi- 
duals were  imprisoned  for  instructing  the  poor;  others  for 
being  desirous  to  acquire  knowledge.  A  learned  educa- 
tion was  confined  to  the  study  of  scholastic  divinity  and 
the  laws  of  Spain.  One  viceroy^  gave  great  ofience  by 
establishing  a  naval  school  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  se- 
minary was  abolished  in  conformity  to  a  mandate  from 
Madrid.  Chemistry  was  not  taught  in  any  of  the  pro- 
vinces, lest  the  inhabitants  should  apply  the  principles 
of  that  science  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts.  Tbe 
increase  of  population  was  checked  in  the  infant  state 
.bjr  arbitrary  enactments  against  the  admission  of  for- 
eigners into  these  vast  and  fertile  regions,  which,  at  a 
later  period,  were  ill  and  scantily  peopled  by  convicts 
and  criminals  from  tbe  prisons  of  Spain.  The  traveller 
passes  over  extensive  districts  of  rich  but  uncultivated 
land.  Tribes  of  Indians  have  perished  in  working  the 
mines,  or  dragged  ont  a  wretched  existence  in  an  atmos- 

*  Kodney's  Report  on  tho  State  of  South  Anierica. 
i*  Maoifetto  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Provinces  id  JiJouth  AmcricH. 
t  Joacqnin  Pinto. 
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:    plicre  iiifrcled  witli  mercury.*     Had  it  not   I 

cliHn^es  that  tuok  jilace  in  Europe  subser|uen(  to  Uic  Fi-cnrh 

"^  revulutiitn,  the  snme  system  might  havo  still  roiitinue^l. 
Spain  by  foUowing  the  fortunes  itf  France  laid  oircn  hi-r 
coluniesto  the  invasion  of  the  English.  The  successes  of 
tbu  colonists  ilnriug  the  nar  wliicli  lliey  carried  tin  against 
that  prople,  made  them  think  more  favourably  of  Ilteir 
strength  and  resources.  The  victories  of  Napoleon,  the 
abilicntion  of  Charles  IV.  and  the  imprisonmoiit  of  hb  son. 
roused  the  Americans  from  their  long  lethargy.  A  edi- 
tion broke  out  at  Venezuela  so  early  an  tlir  year  I'^r. 
and  not  long  afterwards  many  of  the  provinces  rcvalCed. 
The  authority  of  Buonaparte  or  hia  brother,  the  king 
nf  Spatii,  was  never  recognised.  The  Saulb  Aroeri- 
cans  refused  to  obey  their  new  masters.  Tbus  the  ra- 
pid conquests  of  an  individual  in  the  one  hemisphere  wcro 
tbe  means  of  securing  the  frcednm  of  the  other.  The  suc- 
cessful termination  of  a  war,  which  the  British  colonists 
in  North  America  bail  carried  on  in  maintaining  their  in- 
dependence, animated  and  encouraged  their  neighbours 
in  the  south.  Switzerland  freed  herself  from  the  Austrian 
yoke;  Spain  lost  her  possessions  in  the  low  countries;  be- 
cause tbe  inhabitants  did  not  choose  to  submit  to  a  better 
ami  more  liberal  policy  than  that  by  which  Ibe  Americans 
bad  been  governed.  Many  bravo  men  in  South  America 
united  at  last  in  resisting  tyranny,  and  their  example  en- 
listed thousands  in  the  same  cause.  The  independence  of 
the  state  was  declared  by  Congress  assembled  in  Tucuman, 
in  the  year  1816.  But  the  country  was  in  reality  free  be- 
fore that  time;  from  the  year  1810,  a  war  had  been  carried 
on  against  Spain  in  Peru,  Paraguay  and  Monte  Video. 
AUhough  it  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with  various  suc- 
cess, fortune  seemed  to  favour  the  arms  of  tbe  Americans. 
It  was  difficult  to  resist  men  engaged  in  so  sacred  a  causey 
eager  for  liberty,  and  impelled  by  enthusiasm. 

In    1818  an  army  consisting  of  the   veteran    and  best 
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forces  of  Spain,  was  annihilated  by  San  Martin  on  the  ^w>k 
plains  of  Maipo.  The  freedom  of  South  America  has  ^^'^ 
been  dated  from  that  memorable  vict^iry.  The  rights  of " 
the  people  have  been  purchased  by  their  blood*  by  sacrific- 
ing their  wealth  to  the  common  cause,  by  braving  the  great- 
est dangers,  by  submitting  to  the  severest  hardships.  The 
name  of  Spanish  America  was  abolished  by  a  decree  of  Cou« 
gress.  The  republic  of  Colombia  was  afterwards  formed,* 
it  comprises  the  ancient  viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada,  and 
the  captiancy  general  of  Caraccas.  We  cannot  offer  many 
remarks  either  on  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place 
in  these  countries,  or  on  the  nature  of  their  government, 
without  extending  our  work  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  to 
it.  It  may  however  be  observed  that  none  of  their  political 
institutions  have  as  yet  been  tried  by  the  test  of  experience, 
that  some  of  them  are  of  a  temporary  nature,  that  others 
have  been  given  up  or  not  found  to  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

It  was  deemed  strange  and  inconsistent  tliat  there  should  Slavery. 
be  slaves  amongst  men  who  had  done  so  much  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  They  determine<l  therefore  that  sla- 
very should*  be  abolished,  whenever  so  great  a  change 
could  be  effected  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
state;  and  a  law  was  passed  by  Congress  on  the  first  day 
of  its  sitting,  by  which  all  the  children  of  slaves  were  de- 
clared to  be  free.  The  same  assembly  distinguished  itself 
by  putting  an  end  to  the  mita  and  tribute  money ;  these  mea- 
sures, besides  the  lasting  benefits  that  accrued  from  them, 
had  the  good  effect  of  conciliating  the  Indians  to  the  inde- 
pendent party.  ^ 

A  decree  in  favour  of  a  free  press  was  passed  on  the  fifth  Liberty « 
of  October  1811;  but  the  exigence  of  affairs  required  that^^''^'^' 
this  liberty  should  not  be  abused,  and  the  press  has  been 
hitherto  encumbered  with  too  many  restrictions.  The  South  p„biic  in 
Americans  are  fully  aware  that  the  instruction  and  moral  struction 
improvement  of  the  lower  orders  ai*c  the  best  means  not 

*•   III  t».p  yr;u-  IH^l. 
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only  of  securing  but  of  adding  to  their  present  ailvanU 
ges;  DO  people  lias  done  so  much  in  sn  ahort  a  time  for 
~  promoting  education  among  every  class  of  the  runitiiuniljr. 
The  corpoi-ationa  of  tlic  principal  towns  superintend  the 
management  of  the  public  schools.*  Id  tlie  town  of  Buenos 
Ayres  thirteen  schools  have  been  established,  five  of  which 
are  set  apart  fur  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  system 
of  parochial  instruction  was  not  only  adopted,  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  tithes  has  of  late  been  applied  to  that  useful 
purpose.  A  great  many  works  were  prohibilvtl  by  the 
Spaniards;  every  book  may  now  he  freely  circulated. 
Among  others  a  New  Testament  in  Spanish  has  lately 
appeared ;  thus  the  people  have  only  bad  an  opportunity  of 
instructing  themselves  in  religion  since  the  time  of  their 
independence. 

During  the  government  of  the  Spaniardti,  it  was  lawful 
to  arrest  and  imprison  any  of  the  cnlonisis  without  giving 
them  previous  notice  of  their  oficncc;  such  proceedings 
are  now  illegal.  The  letters  of  individuals  can  no  longer 
he  opened,  a  man's  house  afforded  him  formerly  but  little 
protection,  "it  ia  now  declared  to  be  inviolable.")  Mo- 
nopolies are  abolished,  and  the  trial  by  jury  is  likely  to  be 
established.  Strangers  may  be  easily  naturalized,  but  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  Spaniard  can  enjoy  the 
right  of  suffrage,  or  be  eligible  to  any  office  in  the  state, 
until  the  independence  of  South  America  bo  acknowledged 
by  Spain. 

The  electors  arc  chosen  by  the  people,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  taken  from  the  electoral  assemblies. 
In. some  states  the  number  of  electors  is  to  that  of  the 
wMe  population  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  five  thousand ;  it 
has  likewise  been  enacted,  that  every  deputy  shall  at  least 
represent  fifteen  thousand  sonis ;  so  that  the  number  in 
Congress  must  depend  upon  that  of  the  iDhabitants.  But 
thesD  states  are  still  engaged  in  the  task  of  forming  a  per- 
manent constitution;   in  the  mean  time  no  allerution  can 
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be  made  in  the  present  one  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  in  Congress.  Several  improvements  have  ^w. 
in  this  manner  been  already  efiected*  The  government  of 
Colombia,  as  it  was  fixed  in  18£1,  consists  of  a  senate  and 
honse  of  representatives.  The  senate  is  made  yp  of  fliirtj- 
two  senators,  or  of  four  for  each  of  the  eight  departments  in 
the  republic.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  the  se- 
nate. The  house  of  representatives  is  composed  of  nMm- 
bcrs,  who  are  returned  for  four  years  by  each  province,  and 
their  number  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants. 

These  states  had  of  late  not  only  to  contend  against  the  Supreme 
Spaniards,  but  were  exposed  to  great  danger  from  dissen-  ''^^' 
sions  at  home ;  on  this  account  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
appoint  a  supreme  director  or  magistrate  not  unlike  the 
dictator  of  the  Romans ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  suoh  a 
power  may  be  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  a  free  com- 
munity. This  oiBcer  is  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces 
in  the  country ;  he  governs  the  navy,  and  is  styled  Kfteroilor 
or  protector  of  civil  liberty,  a  title  nearly  the  same  as  that 
assumed  by  Cromwell.  He  represents  his  nation  in  its 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  and  has  tlie  privilege  of  de- 
claring war  after  having  submitted  to  Congress  the  causes 
which  render  it  necessary. 

His  superintendence  extends  over  all  the  branches  of  tiie 
revenue;  he  nominates  the  secretaries  of  war  and  of  the 
treasury.  The  exigencies  of  the  times  may  call  for  sncb  an 
office ;  but  if  it  continue  after  tranquillity  is  restored,  the 
commonwealth  must  be  either  nominal  or  cease  to  exist. 

The  geographical  divisions  of  these  republics,  and  their 
population  according  to  the  latest  accounts  are  marked  in 
the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

It  has  been  asked  if  Spanish  America  possesses  theindepenc 
means  of  maintaining  its  independence  ?    Nature  appears  Hi^^^l^l 
to  have  decided  this  question.    Where  can  we  find  coun- 
tries so  well  defended  against  invasion  as  the  greater  part 
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:  of  the  Spanisli  rolmiies  ?  A  vast  extent  of  terHtnry  inter- 
fipprs(>d  with  hilh  anil  VKllfj'.s  rsteiiils  hc.vond  a  rhain  of 
■"mountains  higher  and  streppr  than  ihe  Alps:  and  thii  cle- 
vatpd  n>gin(i  k  bimndi'd  on  two  sides  by  arid  and  biirning 
desprtH  ur  by  tow  plains  covered  with  impenetrable  forc^t^ 
and  barren  sandn. 

This  distrirt,  siiipended  ns  it  nere  in  the  atr.  is  a  little 
Europe  surrounded  with  an  Afriran  belt.  Health  reign<; 
throughout  it,  while  fever  and  ilrath  dwell  around  it.  If 
the  American  armies  defend  tiie  asrent,  where  every  posi- 
tion h  in  their  favour,  the  battalions  of  Euro]>e  must  perish 
without  a  battle. 

A  few  years  ago  Europeans  invaded  the  plains  of  New 
Grenada,  but  at  that  time  there  were  neither  cx|>erienced 
leaders  nor  organized  troops  among  the  cnloni^ts;  what, 
however,  was  the  fate  of  the  vanquished  ?  They  took  refuge 
in  the  unrultivatcd  and  sultry  jilains  of  the  Oronoco,  haras- 
sed the  Spaniards,  and  reconquered  at  last  the  strong  holds 
of  Caraccas,  now  Ihobuhiark  of  Colombia.  The  river 
Plate,  which  seems  to  open  an  easy  entrance  intv  Ihe  coun- 
try, might  prove  dangerous  by  its  Bund-banks  &nd  rapid 
currents  to  the  invadi-rs  of  i'araguay  and  Tucuman.  Tho 
Mexican  coast,  towards  Europe,  is  inaccessible  to  tthips  of 
war  ,-  and  to  land  at  Acapnlro  it  is  necessary  to  circumna- 
vigate the  greater  part  of  the  globe.  The  Digh  Table  Land 
is  not  a  continuous  level  of  easy  cummunicatioii  between  its 
different  parts.  Upper  Peru  is  a  barrier  betwixt  Lima  and 
Buenos  Ayres;  tho  defiles  which  separate  Quito  from  Bu' 
gota  are  so  matiy  precipices  or  footpaths  in  the  midst  4 
snow,  and  tlio  hui-ning  isthmus  of  Costa  Rica  divides  (. 
lomhia  from  Guatimala. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  people  cannot  make  use  of 
these  natural  advantages.  The  Indians,  it  is  true,  retain 
their  wonted  apntby  :  the  offspring  of  that  des{Hitism  iatro- 
(luced  by  Incas  and  native  princes,  which,  by  a  just  law  of 
retrittuliuii,  facilitated  Iho  conquest  and  ruin  of  their  coun- 
iiativo  cannot  as  yet  bo  excited  by  ani 
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of  honour  or  by  that  love  of  glory»  which  is  essential  to  tlie 
character  of  the  soldier.  But  many  in  Colombia,  were  ^^ 
well  fitted  for  the  military  profession  ;— there  Bolivar  form-  — "^ 
ed  and  disciplined  the  shephtTtls  of  the  Elanos; — there 
Paes  collected  his  formidable  horsemen,  composed  chiefly 
of  negroes  or  the  descendants  of  negroes  and  Indians;  a 
race  of  men  braver,  more  intelligent,  and  not  less  robust 
than  their  fathers.  The  chiefs  and  the  governments  have 
attempted  to  introduce  a  conscription,  and  in  this  way  to 
form  armies;  but  M.  Mollien,  a  recent  traveller,  tells  us 
that  the  people  are  averse  to  the  service.  Volunteer  corps 
have  been  formed  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  other  cities,  but  the 
military  spirit  is  not  prevalent  in  South  America.  If  the 
forces  were  attacked  by  a  regular  army,  it  is  likely  that 
they  would  defend  themselves  by  rapid  marches,  surprises 
and  feigned  retreats ;  a  mode  of  warfare  well  suited  to  tho 
character  of  the  troops.  The  merchants  and  landed  pro- 
prietors, two  very  wealthy  classes  of  men,  are  perhaps  more 
hostile  to  the  ancient  regime  than  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  agriculturist  cannot  be  friendly  to  a  government 
that  forced  him  to  root  out  his  vines,  his  tobacco  and  his 
hemp  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of  the 
mother  country.  Trade  was  formerly  confined  to  a  few 
ports  in  Spain,  it  extends  at  present  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  most  obvious  consequence  of  the  late  revolu- 
tion is  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  commoditieB; 
several  articles  have  fallen  more  than  100  per  cent. 

The  inhabitants  enjoy  the  blessings  of  plenty ;  industry 
may  be  directed  to  every  source  of  wealth ;  private  pro- 
perty is  held  sacred ;  and  these  advantages,  to  which  the 
colonists  of  Spain  were  altogether  strangers,  are  for  that 
Tory  reason  more  prized  by  the  citizens  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican republics. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

Kingdom  of  Bra»tL 

The  claims  of  the  Portuguese  to  their  empire  in  Ameri-  book 
ca  are  founded  on  Papal  edicts  by  no  means  remarkable  ^ci* 
for  geographical  accuracy.  The  Spaniards  maintained 
that  the  country  belonged  to  them  by  right  of  discovery 
and  complained  that  their  territory  had  been  invaded.  The 
Pope  tried  at  first  to  reconcile  the  two  parties  by  tracing 
his  famous  line  of  demarcation  a  hundred  leagues  west- 
ward of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands ;  but  whatever  league  we  Line  of  a 
make  use  of  in  measuring  this  line ;  whether  wo  take  the  ™^'^^''^ 
marinoj  the  Castilian  or  the  Portuguese,  which  is  the*  17th 
part  of  a  degree,  the  kings  of  Portugal  could  never 
have  derived  from  it  any  title  to  their  Brazilian  domi- 
nions. Brazil  is  marked  in  the  maps  of  Pedro  Nunez  and 
Texeira  too  far  to  the  east  by  twenty-two  degrees  in  the 
first,  and  by  twelve  or  thirteen  in  the  second.  The 
Portuguese  monarch  taking  advantage  of  this  great  and 
perhaps  voluntary  error  laid  claim  to  a  portion  of  that 
country.  Ill  pleased  too  with  the  Pontifical  decree,  ho 
seized  a  favourable  opportunity  of  obtaining  from  Spain 
still  more  important  concessions.  The  treaty  of  Tordesil- 
las,  signed  the  9th  of  June,  1594,  established  a  deter- 
minate boundary  at  (^TO  leagues  westward  of  the  Cajie 
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VepA  Inland.    But  in  this  treaty  also,  tbe  extftnt  of  I 
loagne   was   not  inrntionetl.     If  nc  assume  the  Casting 
tbe   limits   fall    svitliiii   the    meridian    of    Bahia;  i( 
marine   lio   taken,   tlio   lino   passes  through    Biu  Jan 
lastly,   by   having    rccnurse   to    ttie    Pwtiigucsp,  a 
|)Osition  the  most  favourable  tliat  ciin   be  made,  ibe  1 
(Inry  may  (extend  (n   the   meridian   of  San  Faulo,   but  I 
can   never  rcarh    Para  or  the    mouth   of  tbe  AmazoniJ 
The   Spaniards   blamed   tbe   Portuguese    for   invading  1 
time  of  peare  and  in  contempt  of  a  solemn  treaty  a  grf 
portion  of  Paraguay  and  tho  vast  territory  uf  tbe   Am 
zons.     But  these  ncignisitions  were  ratified  in  1778 
king   of    Spain   then    determined    to    fix  a   more 
rate   boundary,   and    declared   that    he   would   no   Iong< 
aullVr  it  tn  bo  violated  with   impunity.     Portugal  paid  lit 
attention  to  tbesc  threats:  its  soldiers  took  po^aesRion  i 
neatral  territory,  and  seized  upon  seven  villages  belwa 
tlic  rivers  I  raguay  and  Iguacu,  inliabitcd  by  the  Guarini 
and   whose  pojiulation  amounted  to  12,300  •louls. 
tipxt  parsed  through  tbe  country  ot  tlie  Payaguas,  iiid  buj 
the  forts  of  New  Coimbra  and  Albuqueniue  in  the  ton 
lory  of  the  Cbifjuitos.     The  local  aulboi-ilieti  remonitlratd 
against  tbese  aggressions  to  tbe  viceroy  of  Bucqus  Ajp 
who  trunnmittcd  their  complaints  to  the  Indian  Council  I 
Madrid.!     The  troubles  orrasioned  since  that  time  by  I 
revolution  in  Spanish  America  enabled  (he  Porlugueeo  I 
increase  their  possossions.     Ttteir  successive  taroaiU  i 
be  nearly  ascertained  from  a  comparison  of   tbe  old   , 
recent  maps  of  America;  in  the  former  Urazil  t 
only  tlic  sea  coast  between  Para  and  tin-  great  ri*^  i 
Pedro.     The  Provinces  watered  by  the  Amazons^  the  I 
dera  and  the  Xingii  were  called  the  country  of  tUe  i 
-zons  I  the  greater  part  of  which  is  at  present  included  i 
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published  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  that  Para-  book 
g^ay  comprehended  the  whole  government  of  Mattogros-  ^^^* 
so  and  the  western  districts  of  San  Paulo ;  but  by  modem  -— — ^ 
usage,  and  the  ordinance  of  a  sovereign,  all  the  Portu- 
guese possessions  in  America  are  now  denominated  tho 
kingdom  of  Brazil.  Tiiat  vast  region  comprehends  pro- 
bably two-fifths  of  South  America,  or  an  '  extent  of  ter- 
ritory ten  times  greater  than  France*  Its  population, 
which  does  not  exceed  four  millions,  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  coasts,  and  the  mining  districts.  The  vague  and  in- 
accurate statements  of  travellers  render  it  difficult  to  give 
a  correct  account  of  the  direction  and  formation  of  the 
mountains  in  Brazil.  A  chain  beginning  northwards  of^ouota]] 
Rio  Janeiro  near  the  source  of  the  river  St.  Francis  ex-  °°  <^ 
tends  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  nortliern  coast  and 
comprises  the  Cerro  des  £smeraldas,  the  Cerro  do  Frio 
and  others.  Another,  or  rather  the  same  chain  (the  Pa- 
rapanema)  follows  a  like  course  towards  the  south,  and 
terminates  at  the  mouth  of  the  Parana.  It  is  steep  and 
rugged  on  the  side  of  the  ocean,  and  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion is  not  more  than  six  thousand  foot.  Thin  chain  is 
terminated  by  an  extensive  plain  which  the  Portuguese 
call  tho  Campos  Gcraes.  Tho  maritime  part  of  Brazil 
abounds  in  granite  ;*  the  soil  consists  chiefly  of  clay  co-  Rocks. 
▼ered  in  many  places  with  a  rich  mould,  and  rests  on  a 
bed  of  granite  mixed  with  amphibole,  felspar,  quartz  and 
mica.  In  the  vicinity  of  San  Paulo  the  strata  succeed 
each  other  in  the  following  order;  1st,  a  red  vegetablo 
earth  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron  appears  on  the  sur- 
face ;  2d,  a  layer  of  fine  argil  intersected  with  veins  of 
sand ;  Sd,  an  alluvial  stratum  containing  a  great  quantity 
of  iron  rests  on  mouldering  granite,  felspar,  quartz  and 
mica ;  lastly,  a  mass  of  solid  granite  serves  for  a  base.  Be- 
tween Rio  Janeiro  and  Villa  Rica  the  soil  consists  of  a 
strong  clay,  and  the  rocks  are  composed  of  primitive  granite. 
The  mountains  in  Minas  Gcraes  are  formed  either  of  fcr- 
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rugliKius'tiuaHz,  granite  or  argillarxotis  scliistus,  wlilfl 
ulicii  it  is  broken,  Oixcluses  veins  of  soft  talc  aadcasc:d' 
~  or  gold  gniigtic.     Tlic  inin  ore  In  manj'  places  is  uf  tbe  b 
quality. 

The  Itiapalia  mountains  botivcen  Maranlmo  and  Olinj 
are  tlie  great  chain  on  the  northern  coast.  That  extl 
Give  range  consists  principally  of  granite;  many  bcautif 
specimens  «f  quartz  purchased  at  Olinda  have  been  pla 
in  ilifr«ront  museums  in  Europe.  Rocks  and  fragmrnU 
granite  arc  scattered  nver  the  adjoining  plains  un  bolli  s~ 
of  the  Amazons. 

The  Marcclla  mountains  connect  the  maritime  Confiflj 
ras  with  those  of  the  interior,  from  which  tfte  Paranit,  I 
Tociintins  nnd  Ihe  Uraguay  derive  their  aoui-ce.  Tli* 
rrra  Marta  funna  the  highest  part  of  this  chain ;  Ote  ( 
Cordillera  in  not  entitled  to  its  pompous  name;  tlic  pli 
of  tho  torrid  zone  which  grow  on  it  prove  siiBicii'ntly  Oial 
its  real  dimensions  have  nnt  heen  known.  V>  observe  in 
the  centre  of  South  America  the  immense  (vlains  i 
heights  of  Parc^sis  covered  willi  sand  and  liglit  e«rtli,ij{ 
scmbling  at  a  distance  the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea. 
prospect  is  unvaried  througliunt  (lie  whole  c:ilcnt 
traveller  advances  towards  a  distant  mount  by  »  (^ 
Ite  but  tiresome  declivity,  and  gains  imiierci^ptibly  I 
summit;  anollicr  cminrnce  (hen  prrscnls  tlselff  and  ( 
face  of  nature  is  every  where  the  same.  Tbeiic  {ilainsll 
minatc  at  the  west  in  the  high  mountains  of  Paroxis,  wM 
extend  two  hundred  leagues  in  a  north-north-west  dirl 
tion,  and  are  lost  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  nr  twenty  Irs^ 
from  the  Oua)iore.  The  Madera,  the  Topayus.  tJie  Xtn^ 
and  other  feeders  of  tlie  Amazons,  tho  Paraguay  anil  I 
tributary  streams  (lie  Jaiira,  )he  Syjmloba  and 
Cuiaha  descend  in  different  directions  from  this  orii)  I 
unfruitful  ridge.*  The  most  of  these  rivers  an)  aaA 
roust  a  bed  of  diamonds  is  watered  by  the  Paraguay  at% 
Bourcc.     It  is  pi-obablo  that  the  central  cliaiu  consists 
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granite.  The  river  Xacurutina  is  famed  for  a  lake  on  onedf  book 
its  branches,  that  produces  every  year  a  great  quantity  of  8alt»  ^^'* 
which  affords  a  constant  pretext  for  war  among  the  Indians.  *'"''*" 
The  salt  water  pits  on  the  Jaura  are  situated  near  Salina 
de  Almeida,  a  place  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  person 
who  first  employed  himself  in  working  them.  The  lofty 
chain  which  begins  at  the  sources  of  the  Paraguay,  and 
confines  that  river  opposite  the  mouth  of  tlie  Jaura,  is  ter- 
minated at  seven  leagues  below  it  by  tlie  Morro  Escal- 
Tado.  Eastward  of  that  mountain  the  country  is  marshy, 
and  nine  leagues  below  it  the  Rio  Novo,  which  falls  into  the 
Paraguay,  might  be  navigable,  were  it  not  for  the  aquatic 
plants  that  obstruct  its  course.  In  latitude  17°  33'  the  wes- 
tern banks  of  the  Paraguay  become  mountainous  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Serra  da  Insua.  about  four  leagues  below 
the  principal  mouth  of  the  Porrudos,  and  are  confined  by 
the  mountains  which  separate  them  from  Gaiba.  This  chain 
which  joins  that  of  Dourados,  is  called  the  Serra  das  Pc- 
dras  de  Amolar,  because  whet-stones  are  made  of  the  rocks. 
A  stream  that  flows  below  them  leads  to  the  lake  Mendiuri 
the  largest  on  the  confines  of  the  Paraguay.  That  river 
runs  southward  from  the  Dourados  to  the  Scrras  of  Albu- 
querque, which  abound  in  limestone  and  cover  a  square  sur- 
face of  ten  leagues. 

The  Paraguay  turns  to  the  east  at  Albuquerque,  passes 
near  its  Serras,  which  extend  to  the  distance  of  six  leagues, 
or  to  the  Serra  di  Rabicho.  It  then  resumes  its  southern 
course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Taquari ;  the  flotillas  of  canoes, 
that  trade  every  year  between  San  Paulo  and  Cuiaba,  sail 
along  this  tributary  stream. 

Two  high  insulated  hills  front  each  other  on  tlie  opposite 
sides  of  the  Paraguay,  at  a  league's  distance  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Mondego.  The  garrison  of  New  Coim- 
bra  is  built  on  the  base  of  the  southern  acclivity,  near  the 
western  bank.  The  confluence  of  the  Bahia  Negro,  a  largo 
sheet  of  water  on  the  same  side,  is  about  eleven  leagues 
southward  of  Coimbra.  This  lake,  which  is  six  leagues  in  ex- 
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I  received  the  watfrs  of  the  wide  flooilcid  pliioi 
tlie  south  and  west  nf  the  Alliit<iufr^uc  luoutitains.  It 
"forms  the  Uoundar3r  of  the  Portuguese  jio'^scssiuns  on  Iho 
bnnks  of  the  Paraguay.  Otiier  mountain!)  commonco 
near  thp  junction  of  the  Jniira;  some  of  them  extend  west- 
ward, but  the  greater  immher  to  tlic  eaiit.  In  thai  part  uf 
the  country  both  banks  of"  the  Paraguay  are  suhject  tn 
regular  inanilatlons  that  cover  a  tract  of  land  a  hundred 
leagues  in  length  and  forty  in  Ureadtlif  and  form  a 
vast  lake  uliich  gengrajihors  have  termed  the  Xaraycs. 
'^  During  this  season  the  high  mountains  and  elevated  land 
appear  like  so  many  sHpcrh  islands,  and  the  lower  grounds 
resemble  a  labyrintli  of  l.-ikes,  hava  and  )iool§,  many  of 
which  remain  after  the  floods  have  subaide^l.  At  tbts 
period  of  the  year  -the  west  wind  is  unwholesome 
Brazil. 

The  Seri'as  of  Amarbay  stretch  out  in  a  southerly  din 
tioti  bctwoen  the  Paraguay  and  the  Parana,  and  termini 
southward  of  the  river  Iguatimy  at  the  Maracaycr,  a  mum 
tainouE  ridge  extending  from  cast  to  west ;  all  the  feeders  nf 
the  Paraguay  suuth  of  the  Taquari  spring  from  tlicxe  moun- 
tains;  many  other  riier^  proreeding  from  theiicr  take  a  d 
ferent  course  and  flow  iiitci  the  Parana;  of  tbew  the  Igi 
my  is  the  most  southerly  ;  i(s  confluence  is  above  the  si 
falls,  or  the  wonderful  cataract  of  the  Parana. 

TliD  view  of  that  nohle  cataract  is  sublime,  Uio  spectator 
obHerves  six  rainbows  rising  above  each  other,  and  the  at- 
mosphere near  it  is  circuoifused  with  vapour.  The  north- 
ern coast  from  Mai-anhao  to  Olinda  is  bounded  Uj  •  reef  of 
coral  re»jembling  in  many  places  an  artificial  mnle.  Tho 
inhabitants  of  Pai-ayba  and  Olinda  use  Uic  coral  lo  balldtng 
tbcir  houses.* 

The  cou.st  adjoining  tho  mouths  of  tlic  Amasi«ns  and 
Tocantins  is  low  and  marahy,  and  consists  of  the  alluvial 
d«pusits  left  by  these  rivers  and  the  ocean  ;  no  rocks  in- 
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impede  the  force  of  the  billows  or  the  tides.  The  concourse  Booi 
of  so  many  great  streams  flowing  in  a  contrary  direction  ^^^* 
to  the  general  course  of  the  currents  and  the  tides«  produ-  ^ 
ces  the  Pororoca;  this  extraordinary  tide  which  is  unknown  i 

in  roost  countries  of  the  world,  has  already  been  described 
in  a  former  part  of  our  work.  No  great  river  enters  the 
ocean  between  Para  and  Pernambuco,  although  the  coast  Is 
nearly  the  same  in  appearance  as  that  in  which  the  Maran- 
hao,  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Paraiba  dischargee  themselves 
into  the  sea* .  These  rivers  are,  during  the  rainy  season,  TorrentB 
so  many  torrents,  which  inundate  the  whole  country;  at 
other  times  their  waters  are  absorbed  by  the  arid  soil  on 
the  inland  mountains,  their  rharnels  are  frequently  dry, 
and  the  Indians  walk  along  them.*  No  river  flows  into 
the  ocean  between  Cape  Frio  and  the  30th  degree  of  south 
latitude.  That  portion  of  the  coast  is  very  elevated,  all 
the  streams  run  into  the  interior,  and  join  the  Parana  or 
Uraguay,  which  rise  from  the  inland  mountains.  The  Rio 
Grande  de  San  Pedro  is  broad  near  the  sea,  but  as  its 
course  is  not  of  great  extent,  its  breadth  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  lowness  of  the  shore  and  the  dowfas  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

In  so  extensive  a  country  as  Brazil,  it  may  be  readily  climate. 
believed  that  the  climate  is  very  different  in  distant  pro- 
▼inces.    The  marshy  banks  of  the  Amazons,  and  the  hu- 
midity of  the  soil  near  them  render  tlie  heat  of  summer  less 
intense.    The  storms  and  tempests  on  that  river  are  as  dan- 
gerous as  those  on  the  ocean.-  The  Madeira,  the Tocantins,  tho  inte 
the  Xingu,  and  the  St  Francis,  pass  near  lofty  mountains,  'io'- 
or  elevated  plains,  and  the  climate  in  their  vicinity  is  cool 
and  delightfuf.    All  the  fruits  of  Europe  may  bo  brought 
to  perfection  in  the  country  adjoining  San  Paulo.    The 
liealthful  temperature  of  that  city,  its  situation  almost  un- 
der the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  its  height  twelve  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  give  it  all  the  charms  of  a  tro- 
pical climate  without  any  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
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excessive  heat.    It  appears  from  the  observations  of  ] 
Mullcr.  which  are  considered  the  must  accurate,  that  1 

~  mean  (eniperaturc  thruugliout  the  year  is  from  22°  to  a 
of  Reaumur.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  during  I 
winter  and  sumiiKc  months  is  greater  there  than  in  I 
northern  provinces.'^  The  nest  wind  passes  over  largefn 
osts  or  swampy  plains  into  the  intertar,  and  is  considered  « 
icalthy.  Tlie  air,  from  its  great  heal,  is  sometimes  fi 
with  igneous  particles,  which  generate  too  frequently  d 
gerous  diseases.  The  unwholesome  blaata  are  parti;  < 
rected  by  the  aromatic  plants  that  abound  in  the  woods,  a 
their  fragrance  is  wafted  througliout  the  country  by  Ibe  nM 
ern  breeze.  The  climate  of  the  coaat  between  Para  and  Oik 
da  is  not  so  moist  as  that  of  Guyana,  but  diSera  little  fro 
it  in  other  respects.  The  rainy  season  begins  general 
March,  but  snmrtimcs  in  February ;  and  it  has  been  pi 
by  the  observations  of  Marcgrav  that  the  south-east  wia 
prevail  not  only  during  the  whole  of  the  wet  season,  bol 
short  time  before  and  after  that  period.f  The  north  < 
continues  with  little  interruption  during  the  dry  t 
the  soil  of  the  moufttainH  is  then  parched,  the  plants  h 
guish  or  decay,  the  nights  too  are  colder  than  at  any  c 
season ;  and  hoar  frost  is  not  uncommon.  During  (be  r 
of  the  year,  the  extreme  heat  of  the  climate 
pered  along  the  coast  by  refreshing  sea  breezes;  the  C 
are  clad  in  green,  and  nature  appears  everywhere  in  a  a 
of  constant  activity.  A  sharp  east  wind  continues  i 
ing  part  of  the  night  and  blows  regularly  about 
rise.  The  dews  are  as  excessive  as  those  in  Guayana  a 
the  Antilles. 

at     M.  Dortai:  concludes  from  observations  which  lie  himac 
made,  that  the  mean  temperature  of  Rio  Janeiro  during 
tlie  year    1781    was   71°  05'  of    Fahrenheit,    and  that  in 
1782  it  was  73'  89'.    The  rain  that  fell  in  the  lost  of  Ihcao 
years  exceeded  forty-seven  inches.    The  greatest  quanl 
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ty  fell  in  October,  and  the  least  in  July.    The  hjgrome-    book 
ten  indicated   the  highest  degree  of  evaporation  in  Feb-     *"• 
ruary,  and  the  lowest  in  July.    There  were  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year  a  hundred  and  twelve  days  of  cloudless 
Wfttther,  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  in  which  the  sky  was 
partly  obscured  by  clouds,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  rain. 
M.  Dorta  adds,  that  there  were  thunder  storms  during  se- 
Tenty-seven  of  these  days,  and  dense  mists  during  forty- 
three.     The  dreadful   thunder   storms   in   these  latitudes 
never  occur  in  Europe,  and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  form  ade- 
quate notions  of  them.    The  observations  of  I>o»ta  differ  !J[^||^"^,f 
little  from  those  made  on  the  ifdand  St.  Catharine  by  Don  St.  Cathi 
Pemetty,    who  complains  chiefly    of   the   fogs    to  which  ^'*°* 
the  island  was  subject  in  his  time.    <*  The  forests,"  says 
he,  <*  excluded  the  sun's  rays,  and  perpetual   mists  were 
formed  on    the  heights    around    them.      The    unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  air  was  not  much  diminished  by  the  aromatic 
plants,   although    their    fragrance    extended   to  the    dis- 
tance of  several  leagues  from  the  land."     Modern  travel- 
Iers«  and  particularly  M.  Krusenstern  extol  the  cli    ate  and 
'  salubrity  of  St.  Catharine*s.     The  change  must  have  pro- 
cee<Ied  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  cutting  of 
the  woods.     Mr.  Mansa  indeed  confirms  the  truth  of  this 
remark,  for  he  tells  us  that  good  timber  is  at  present  not 
very  common  on  the  island. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  colonists  of  Brazil  were  sub-  Disea«t^ 
ject  in  the  time  of  Pison  appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  at 
present  in  Guyana;  but  leprosy  and  elephantiasis  were 
then  unknown.  The  maladies  now  most  prevalent  at  Rio 
Janeiro  are  chronical  diarrhcea,  di-opsy,  intermitting  fever, 
and  hydrocele.  In  this,  as  in  other  warm  climates,  the 
augmentation  of  external  stimulants,  particularly  heat  and 
light,  proves  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  the  European ; 
these  stimulants  occasion  the  excitement  of  the  animal 
functions,  and  produce  their  consequent  exhaustion.  **  Dur- 
ing the  day,"  says  Dr.  Von  Spix,  <•  when  I  was  in  a  state 
of  rejiose,  my  pulse  beat  quicker  in  Brazil  than  it  usually 
did  in  Europe."    Although  it  is  ascertained  that  syphilis 
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nooK  was  not  known  to  the  aborigine!)  of  Amerira.*  it  is  not 
*ci.  true  that  that  disnrder  is  Ht  jiresent  vfvy  common  in  Riu 
Janeiro.  The  iii'ti|ile  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Fara^ba  aro 
subject  to  goitres ;  but  idlocyi  which  makcii  tliia  illsorder  so 
distressing  in  Bwitzerland,  ia  seldom  cuiubineil  with  iLin 
Brazil. 
MineiBie.  We  shall  begin  our  account  of  the  Brazilian  mincrais 
with  fiooie  observations  on  the  diamond.  That  precious 
stone  is  found  in  a  stratum  of  rounded  (|uarlzo8e  pebbles 
joined  together  by  earth;  matter  of  variable  thickness. 
This  covering  or  envelupo  of  the  dia-nond  is  termed  its 
cascalba,  and  the  low  ground  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in 
which  it  is  found,  is  ei|iially  rich  in  diamonds  ifarough- 
QUt  its  whole  extent  Many  well-known  places  are  kept 
in  reserve,  while  uncertain  experiments  are  made  in  dif- 
ferent districts.  The  value  of  an  unworked  flat  on  tho 
side  of  a  river  may  be  calculated  from  the  produce  of  the 
adjoining  land.  Mr.  Mawe  heard  an  intendant  observe, 
that  a  certain  piece  of  ground  which  he  would  in  due 
time  work,  or  whenever  an  order  arrived  from  government 
for  an  immediate  and  extraordinary  supply,  might  yield 
ten  thousand  carats  of  diamonds.  The  substances  fimnd 
near  diamonds,  and  nupposed  to  be  good  indications  oC 
them,  arc,  bright  iron  glance,  a  slaty  flinUlike  mineral  of 
fine  texture,  resembling  Lydian  stone,  black  oxide  of  iron  in 
groat  r|uantitie8,  round  pieces  of  blur  quartz,  yellow  crystal 
and  other  minerals  entirely  different  from  those  on  the  ad- 
jacent mountains. 

It  is  not  only  along  the  banks  of  rivers  that  the  Bri 
lians  seek  for  the  diamunds ;  they  have  been  found 
ties   and  water  courses  on  the  summits  of  the  most  lot 
mountains.:]^ 

It  has  been  supposed  that  tho  diamonds  of  Brazil  are  not 
so  hard  as  those  from  the  Kasl  Indies,  and  also  that  Um 
form  of  the  latter  resembles  an  octahedron,  and  that  of 

•  Spi»"s  Ttnvsls.     Huniboldi's  Essmj  on  Mtiv  Spiiji, 
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former  a  duoderahedron.    But  these  distinctions  are  disre-    book 
garded  by  the  celebrated  Haiiy.     Lapidaries  and  jewellers    ^^'* 
believe  that  the  eastern  diamonds  are  of  a  jiner  water,  and 
more  valuable  than  those  from  Brazil. 

The  district  of  Cerro  do  Frio  consists  of  nigged  moun- 
tains extending  in  a  northerly  direction,  whi^h  are  general- 
ly considered  the  higliest  in  Brazil.      That  part  termed 
the    diamond    district*    is    about    sixteen    leagues    fromDiain«nd 
north  to  south,  and  about  eight  from  east  to  west.    It  was  "  " 
explored,  for  the  first  time,  by  some  enterprising  miners 
of  Villa  di  Principe.    These  men  went  solely  in  quest  of 
gold   without  suspecting    that  there  were    any   precious 
stones  in   the  rivulets*     Some  diamonds,  however,   were 
collected   during  their   excursions  and   afterwards  given 
to  the  governor  of  Villa  di  Principe,  who  declared  them 
to  be  curtails  bright  crystals,  and  used  them  as  card  count- 
ers. » 

A  few  of  these  uncommon  pebbles,  for  that  was  the 
name  by  which  they  were  called,  were  brought  to  Lisbon^ 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  Consul,  who  received 
instructions  to  send  them  to  Holland,  then  the  principal 
mart  in  Europe  for  precious  stones.  The  lapidaries  in  that 
country  knew  their  real  value,  and  their  right  name ;  and 
the  Consul  managed  matters  so  well,  that  a  commercial 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  states  a  short  time 
after  the  king  was  informed  that  diamonds  had  been  found 
in  his  Brazilian  poNsessions.  The  weight  of  these  precious 
stones  imported  into  Europe  during  the  first  twenty  years 
subsequent  to  their  discovery,  is  said  to  have  exceeded  a 
thousand  ounces.  Such  a  supply  did  not  fail  to  diminish 
their  value;  many  of  them  were  sent  to  India,  the  only 
country  from  which  they  had  been  formerly  exported,  and 
obtained  a  better  market  there  than  in  Europe.  Cerro  do 
Frio  has  few  attractions  for  settlers;  there  are  no  wood 
and  even  no  plants  in  many  parts  of  it;  sterile  mountains 
and  desert  plains  convince  tlie  traveller  that  he  is  in  the 
diamond  didtrict*  From  the  year  1801  to  1806|  the  expenses 
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affiending  the  works  amoiintpti  to  £304,000,  and 
inoiids  sent  to  Die  irpasury  at  Rio  iIp  Janeiro 
"115,675  carats.  The  piuduce  of  the  gwld  wasliings 
minfs  during  (he  same  |>iTiod  amomiled  to  £17.^00. 
these  resuIlN  it  u|)[)eant  that  the  diamonds  arttiallj'  < 
Ternm«iit  thirtj-three  shillings  and  ninepenre  pep  ci 
These  years  were  remarkably  productive,  th*  weight  c" 
diamonds  received  annually  by  governnitnt  is  seldom 
than  two  t)iou<iand  carats.  Tlie  contraband  trade  lias 
carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent;  thei*  is  every  rea! 
believe  that  the  diamonds  imported  in  this  way  ittto  Kui 
have  amnunted  in  value  to  more  than  twu  millions  sterli 
but  an  their  exportation  is  attended  uith  murh  risk. 
of  them  are  [irivately  circulated  throughout  Brazil,  and 
ccivod  instead  of  money. 

The  Portuguese  government  remained   ignnruni  of  mi 
places  vrhich  abounded  in  diamonds:  a  great  quantity 
collected  on  the  Tibigi,  which  watern  the  plains  of  Li 
tiva,  Cuiabn  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  witiioul 
knowledge  of  the  public  authorities.*     These  precious  sU 
differ  very  much  in  size,  some  do  not  weigh  the  fifth  [' 
a  grain ;  two  or  three  of  seventeen  carats  are  seldom 
in  the  course  of  a  year.     A  long  time  lias  elapsed  eii>cc  the 
negroes  found  any  eiiual  to  thirty  carats.     If  a  slave  be  so 
fortunate  as  In  find  one  uf  an  octavo  (seventeen  caratu 
a  half,)  be  is  crowned  with  flowors,  and  carried  in  pi 
sion  to  the  aitminintrator,  who  purchases  biiu  from  his 
er,  and  gives  him  his  freedom. 

Seven'  laws  enacted  at  different  times  did  not  restrain 
men  from  engaging  in  the  illicit  Irallic  uf  diamonds.  Any 
one  convicted  of  selling  these  stones,  had  his  wbuir  pro- 
perly confiscated,  and  was  condemned  to  per[ietual 
in  Africa,  or  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  loathi 
dungeon.      Topazes  of    different    colours    arc  found  j 
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Brazil ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  often  confounded  book 
with  other  precious  stones,  a  great  many  of  them  are  yel-  ^^^ 
low,  but  white,  blue,  aqua-marine  and  other  varieties  are 
collected  along  the  sides  of  the  streams  in  Minas  Novas^ 
north-eaut  of  Tejuco.  There  is  besides  a  particular  sort  of 
which  one  side  is  blue  and  the  other  transparent  and  colour* 
less.  The  veins  at  Capao  consist  of  friable  earthy  talCf 
quartz,  and  large  crystals  of  specular  iron  ore;  but  the 
topazes  there  appear  to  be  broken,  they  have  only  one 
pyramid,  are  rarely  found  attached  to  quartz,  and  even  in 
these  instances  the  quartz  is  always  fractured  and  out  of 
its  original  position.  The  miners  told  Mr.  Mawe,  that 
they  had  sometimes  seen  green  topazes ;  but  that  traveller 
supposes  that  tliey  had  been  led  into  this  mistake  from  ob- 
serving euclase  among  these  minerals ;  at  all  events  a  green 
topaz  has  never  been  sent  into  Europe.  That  traveller 
takes  no  notice  of  the  Brazilian  ruby,  a  mineral  which  has 
been  generally  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  topaz ;  it  is 
certain  that  the  yellow  topazes  of  that  country  may  be 
tinged  with  a  rosy  hue  by  being  strongly  heated  in  a  cru- 
cible.* The  Brazilian  chrysoberyl  is  susceptible  of  the 
finest  polish,  these  gems  arc  seldom  met  with  in  Europe, 
they  are  much  prized  and  better  known  in  America* 
M.  Cornara,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Werner,  tells  us, 
that  there  are  gold  mines  in  the  middle  ridge  of  mountains.  Gold  mine 
beginning  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Paulo  and  Villa 
Rica,  and  extending  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Ttenes. 
But  these  mines  have  not  as  yet  been  worked,  and  all  the 
gold  exported  from  Brazil  has  been  taken  from  the  riveiy 
that  rise  from  the  central  mountains.  Jaragua,  famed  for 
its  treasures  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  regarded 
at  that  time  as  the  Peru  of  Brazil,  is  situated  about  five 
leagues  to  the  south-west  of  St.  Paulo.  The  soil  is  red, 
ferruginous,  and  very  deep  in  many  places;  it  rests  on 
rocks  of  granite  and   gneis   mixed   with  amphibolc  and 

•  Ilaiiy,  Encyclopedic  ^Itihod.  Arts  ct  Metiers. 


E    mica.    The  gold  lies  on  a  stratum  of  cascalho,  or  pebti 
and  gravpl  incumbent  on  the  Holid  rock. 

The  faiaaidones,  or  gold  washers,  make  exravationa  I 
the  Tallies  watered  by  rivers  oi'  Htreams.  Sumc  of  t 
works  are  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  uidth.  And  im 
in  depth.  Gold  i»  cullerteil  below  the  roots  nf  the  gra«x 
many  hills,  in  whirh  there  is  suffirient  water  (o  su|i|il; 
washings.  The  metal  variea  vet')' mui'h  in  the  size  o 
grains,  some  are  so  minute  that,  if  the  water  be  agita) 
they  float  on  the  Nurfare ;  it  is  also  found  in  crystals,  i 
sometimes,  though  nut  often,  in  large  masses. 

The  faiscadones  choose  their  washings  ncai'  a  gentle  ryr- 
rent;  and  for  (his  reason  that  part  of  a  river  is  prefer 
where  it  makes  a  bend  or  winding.  The  large  itonea  a 
upper  layers  nf  sand  are  first  removed  and  the  cascalho  || 
then  taken  np  in  gamellas  w  huwls.  A  bowlful  is  v>a)«tal 
by  a  single  man  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  aDd< 
yields,  on  an  average,  about  a  shilling  and  fourpencR  woH 
of  gold.  All  the  gold  obtained  from  the  different  mines  i 
rather  wasliings  in  the  country  must  be  brought  to  the  r 
al  smelting- house. 

A  fifth  part  is  set  aside  as  the  kint;'s  portion  before  aqj 
gold  can  be  smelted.  'I'he  bais  when  cnl  are  put  into  tl 
hands  of  the  assayer.  (ens»yador,)  who  determines  tlid 
weight  and  fineness.  The  value  of  the  bar  being  i 
tained  and  registered,  the  Brazilian  and  Portuguese  an 
the  number  nf  the  register,  the  mark  nf  the  smelting-hoiu 
tho  date  of  the  year,  and  the  degree  of  fineaess  a 
e4  uprin  it.  After  tho  pniprietor  has  submitted  tn  i 
these  forms,  he  receives  a  printed  ticket,  slating  the  »eigl 
of  the  gold,  its  value  in  recs,  and  the  i]nan(ity  itinctH 
for  the  royal  treasure.  Without  this  instrument,  (bell 
cannot  legally  pass  as  the  current  coin  u(  the  realiii. 
appears  fnim  differrnt  documents,  that  seienlynr  oigM 
arrobas*  of  gold  were  annually  smelted  at  Villa  Ricii;  k 
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the  produce  of  these  washings  is  not  nearly  so  great  at  pre-    ^^^^ 
sent;  Hamboldt  supposes  that  it  does  not  exceed  in  value     ^^'* 


five  millions  of  piastres. 

The  present  government,  dreading  the  encroachments 
of  its  priests,  has  declared  it  unlawful  for  monks  to  build 
convents,  or  even  to  reside  in  Minas  Geraes,  lest  thejr 
should  in  time  make  themselves  masters  of  the  mines. 
Other  metals  are  found  in  Brazil;  iron  ore  is  obtained  in  iron, 
great  quantitiesy  and  the  village  of  Yapemema  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  the  extensive  mines  of  magnetic  iron-stone  in  Araa- 
sojava  an  adjoining  mountain.  It  is  only  lately  that  these 
mines  have  been  wrought,  the  manner  of  working  them  is 
still  very  defective ;  if  a  better  method  of  refining  the 
ore  were  adopted,  and  the  means  of  communication  facili- 
tated, Yapemema  might  not  only  supply  Brazil,  but  even 
the  whole  of  the  American  continent  with  that  useful  me- 
tal. Several  fine  specimens  of  Brazilian  native  copiier  Copper, 
have  been  sent  to  Lisbon ;  most  of  them  were  collected 
in  a  valley  near  Cocheira,  about  fifteen  leagues  from  Baja ; 
one  of  these  pieces  is  said  to  weigh  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixteen  pounds.  The  inhabitants  complain  that  there  is 
little  salt  in  this  country  of  gold  and  diamonds;  its  scarcity  scarcity 
and  exorbitant  price  have  tended  to  retard  the  improvement  "^''- 
of  the  colony.  A  quantity  of  salt  sufficient  to  cure  an 
ox,  costs  more  than  three  times  the  price  usually  given  for 
that  animal;  on  this  account,  the  oxen  that  are  killed  for  tho 
sake  of  their  hides,  become  too  often  the  prey  of  wild  beasts. 
As  this  calamity  must  be  attributed  to  the  caprice  of  man,  it 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted ;  nature,  indeed,  has  been  boun- 
tiful to  the  Brazilians,  plenty  of  sea  salt  might  bo  obtained  in 
this  vast  kingdom ;  vessels  might  be  loaded  with  it  at  Baya, 
Cabofrio  and  other  places;  but  individuals  are  prohibited 
from  selling  that  article,  lest  they  should  injure  the  op- 
pressive monopoly  of  a  company.  The  great  scarcity  is 
most  severely  felt  in  the  mining  districts,  tho  mules  and 
other  animals  employed  in  the  works  do  not  take  sufficient 
sustenance  unless  salt  be  mixed  with  their  food.  If  agri- 
culture has  hitherto  made  little  progress  in  Brazil,  it  musf 
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be  partly  attributed  to  tUo  excessiTe  dulies  on  saUi 
farmer  ia  Ibus  prevented  from  breeding  rattle,  for  be  ctii- 
~not  maintain  them  without  it;  an  additional  tax  of  two- 
pence per  pound  is  levied  on  salt,  before  it  can  pass  into 
the  mining  districts,  or  in  other  wordsi  it  is  dearest  in 
the  places  in  which  it  is  most  nrrcssary.  The  earth  is  im- 
pregnated with  salt  in  some  ]iartH  of  Brnzii.  and  wc  are 
assui'cd  that  a.  great  many  wild  animalt  and  immenso 
herds  of  oxen  flock  instinctively  to  these  plains.  But  Uiih 
is  not  tlio  only  substance  nith  which  Brazil  is  ill  anp* 
plied, — an  author,  a  native  of  the  country,  affinns  that 
there  is  no  lime-stone,  and  that  all  the  lime  wliicli  is  made 
from  shells  is  of  an  inferior  quality.*  The  first  part  of 
this  remark  ia  incorrect,  Mr.  Mawo  observed  plenty  of  ex- 
cellent limestone  near  Sorocaba  in  tlie  well-woodcd  district 
uf  Gorosuara.  That  traveller  was  the  first  who  nbservcd 
limestone  on  the  gold  mines  near  Santa  Uita;  the  ad- 
joining hills  are  composed  of  it,  and  the  plains  are  incrusl- 
ed  with  a  stratum  of  tafa  deposited  by  the  overflowing  of 
rivers  after  heavy  rains.  Limestone  has  also  been  found 
near  Sahara  in  Minas  Geraes;  a  rich  vein  uf  lead  ore  in 
calcareous  spar  whs  discovered  at  a  few  leagues  from  tlio 
Abaite,  a  rivulet  in  Minas  Novas ;  nitrate  of  potass  is  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  on  the  oxtciisive  calcareous  strata 
of  Monte  Rodrigo,  between  the  Rio  dos  Velhos  and  the 

The  vegetable,  as  well  as  the  mineral  productions  of 
Brazil  are  imperfectly  knuwn;  it  appears  from  the  works 
of  Pison  and  Marcgrav,  that  the  Flora  of  the  northern 
provinces  resembles  that  of  Guyana;  according  to  the 
observations  of  a  learned  traveller,  at  present  in  Rio 
Janeiro,  the  same  analogy  c-clends  to  the  southern  dis- 
tricts ;j.  and  many  of  tlie  plants  mentioned  by  Anbkt 
are  found  in  both  countries.  The  most  common  g*- 
nera    are    ComponteE,    Ugumiua,    eupliorliin     and        "" 
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cex ;  the  aroideSf  several  kinds  of  ferns,  and  the  Cyperus    booi^ 
•^ifiericanus  arc  more  numerous  in  Brazil  than  in  Guyana,    ^^'- 
and  some  of  the  salicornia,  which  have  been  lately  discover-  — '— * 
ed  yield  a  great  quantity  of  barilla.    M.  de  Saint  Hilairo 
informs  us  that  of  twenty  different  plants  that  were  collect- 
ed at  Benguela  and  Angola  in  Africa,  there  was  only  one 
which  he  could  not  find  in  the  vicinity  of  Rio  Janeiro."!^ 
The  coasts  are  covered  with   mangles,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  common  to  the  tropical  countries  of  both  conti- 
nents.    Tiie  RhUcapIiora  niangle  L.   is  worthy  of  notice, 
its  seeds  begin  to  shoot  before  they  are  detached  from  tho 
tree,  and  the  roots  descend  until  they  strike  into  the  ground ; 
thus  a  thick  grove  is  sometimes  formed  from   a  single 
plant. 

The  numerous  palms  in  this  country  may  be  seen  at  a  variety  o 
short  distance  from  the  shore,  several  are  even  more  lofty  ^'^™'* 
and  majestic  than  those  in  India.  The  Cocas  butiracca  is 
cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  its  butter, - 
which  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  is  lower  than  twenty  degrees  of  Reaumur; 
if  the  weather  be  warmer,  it  is  dissolved  into  oil.  The 
leaves  of  cabbage  palm  are  nutritive  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste.  The  coppice  wood  on  the  hills  near  the  bay  of  Rio 
Janeiro  consists  mostly  of  crotons.  The  Bignonia  leu* 
coxylon  is  often  covered  with  flowers  in  tho  course  of  tho 
year,  and  the  country-people  suppose  that  rain  may  bo 
expected  shortly  after  its  blossoms  appear.  The  Bra- 
zilian myrtle  is  distinguished  at  a  distance  by  its  silver 
coloured  bark.  The  Idca-heptaphyliOf  and  the  Capay- 
fera  officinalis  are  valuable  on  account  of  their  pre- 
cious resins.  The  Jaca^  the  JaboHcaha  and  Oormkhamaf 
are  different  fruit  trees,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
myrtles;  although  the  inhabitants  of  Rio  Janeiro  eat 
these  fruits,  strangers  dislike  their  resinous  and  add  tastc« 
The  Marta  notihiana  has  been  transplanted  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Europe;  it  was  discovered  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 

'   I  rttrr  dc  M,  AuRnstP  dc  Paint  Hilairc,  M««. 
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when  lie  toiiclieii  at  Itio  Janeiro  in  company  with  ' 
Cook.     A  bciiutirul  Blii'ub  with  ihtzzling  red  flowers  i 

"  called  tho  OoHr^ainviUla  Brasilievsis  by  Cummcrson  t 
jieluatc  tlio  name  of  his  illiistriotis  commander.  The 
(Am  oUarui  grows  in  tho  woods  of  S.  Yoao  Uujitistm, 
ivachi's  generully  to  tlic  height  of  a  himdi-cd  fvct;  tlie  bn 
cs  ail  its  sumii'it  aru  cuvcred  in  summer  with  i 
leaves,  and  white  lilussoms.  Its  nuts  arc  as  larga  as  a  r 
■ton  ball ;  tliry  aro  enclosed  in  a  loose  covcrin;;,  frtun  1 
the  seeds  I'all  out,  when  the  fi-uit  is  sulfirienti}'  ri)M:; 
not  always  safe  to  lemniri  ipi  tho  woods  during  s  slam 
on  these  occasions  many  of  the  nuts  fall  to  titn  groaw 
The  Indians  are  fond  of  the  seeds,  they  aomctimm  eat  tlia 
raw,  wlicn  roasted  they  serve  as   a   substitute  for  fart 

<>  The  forests  are  incumbci'cd  with  parasitical  plants,  string 
of  the  IcaRess  milky  Lind-wecd  descending  from  the  h 
trees  twine  round  their  trunks,  and  gradually  deslroj 
them.  Other  plants  of  the  same  nature,  as  tlio  P^uri- 
Jlora  taurifolia,  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  Iboir 
flowers. 

A  Portuguese  writer*  affirms  that  no  country  | 
50  excellent  wood  for  shtp-building  as  Brazil. 
engineers,"  he  adds,  "  are  aware  of  tho  superior  <iai)i^ 
of  the  tapinhoam,  the  peroha,  the  Brazilian  pine,  tlic  0 
dar,  tho  wild  cinnamon  tifc,  the  guerraraa  and  the  jrqM 
tiba.  Some  of  tliese  woods  resist  the  action  of  w 
others  that  of  the  atmuKphere;  and  the  olive,  as  well  a 

r  pine,  are  well  adapted  for  masts.  Many  of  the  trees  an 
at  an  extraordinary  height,  but  they  are  exposed  to  i 
thousand  dangers;  their  roots,  cxtonding  along  llio  xm 
face,  never  sink  deep  into  tlie  earth;  a  strong lireeze  t 
ten  breaks  the  trunk  as  well  as  the  branches,  and  a  In 
rarely  fnlls  without  destroying  many  others.  La  Coal) 
inincf   takes  notice  of  the   canoes  foimcrly  uscil   by  ( 

•  D«  AciiiiLm  de  Coutluha's  Cnty  aa  tho  Comnwicc  of  Poituj»!. 

'   I  n  ComlRoimr's  Vcvif.:  i  la  RWWrc  .)cs  Amnion,. 
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Carmelite  missionaries  on  the  Amazons.    He  measured  one    book 
that  was  made  from  a  single  tree,  and  found  it  to.be  about     ^^^ 
thirty  feet  in  length  and  four  or  five  in  breadth.    Rocca 
Pitta  makes  mention  of  these  canoes  in  his  history  of  Ame- 
rica; their  diameter  was  about  sixteen  or  eighteen* palms, 
they  had  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  banks  of  oars,  and 
were  loaded  with  six  hundred  tons  of  sugar. "^    Different 
kinds  of  wood  are  exported  to  Europe ;  the  royal  navy  of 
Portugal  is  built  of  Brazilian  timber.    The  trade  of  Bahia, 
and  several  other  sea  ports,  consists  chiefly  in  ship  build- 
ing.   The  inhabitants  not  only  supply  the  whole  of  Portu- 
gal with  trading  vessels,  but  sell  them  to  the  English.    A 
merchant  ship  may  be  had  in  Brazil  for  half  the  sum  that 
it  costs  in  Europe.    This  country  exhibits  an  endless  vari- 
ety and  profusion  in  its  productions,  wliich  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  constant  pof  erty  of  species,  that  distinguishes 
the  forests  of  tBe  north.    But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  Rapidity  o 
tropical  plants  are  subject  to  a  more  rapid  dissolution  than  ^^^"^ 
those  in  our  own  countries ;  they  arrive  sooner  at  maturity 
and  sooner  at  decay.    None  of  the  trees  reach  that  old  age 
to  which  they  attain  in  colder  climates,  the  changes  from 
life  to  death  pass  in  quicker  succession.    Many  causes  con- 
tribute in  producing  this  effect ;  even  the  rich  and  fertile 
soil  appears  unable  to  furnish  sufficient  nourishment  to  its 
unnumbered  productions.    Plants  with  such  exuberance  of 
life  impede  each  other's  progress;  it  often  happens  that 
trees,  after  reaching  a  considerable  height  are  checked  by 
the  counteracting  force  of  more  powerful  neighbours.    Tho 
finest  plants  suddenly  decay,  are  eaten  by  ants  or  other  in- 
sects, and  fall  at  last  to  the  ground.    If  a  regular  system  of 
forest  cultivation  take  place  in  these  thinly  peopled  woods, 
it  will  for  a  long  period  be  less  necessary  to  plant  trees 
than  to  remove  them  from  each  other.     Many    of  thepiantsuie* 
plants  in  Brazil  are  used  in  dying  ;  there  are  three  kinds  '^^  <>y^s« 
of  the   famous   Brazilian   wood,   the  Brazil  mirim,  the 

*  America  Portugoeza,  Book  I.  p.  58,  59. 
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Brazil  rozado,  and  Uie  BrazUlctto.     Tiie  first  is  considen 
the  best,  the  second  lias  received  its  name  from  its  rosy  iiuri 

-  the  thini  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  other  two.  A  decoction 
of  Brazil  mirini  is  of  a  rich  pnrple  rnlour,  and  it  is  render- 
ed black  by  being  mixed  with  vitriol  ami  lime.  Th«  dyeHii 
lichen,  and  other  jdants  of  the  same  nature  grow  throughout 
the  country,  but  they  are  most  comnion  in  Minas  Gam 
and  at  no  distant  period  they  may  prove  a  valuable  acqid 

'  tion  to  commerce  and  the  arts.     Cassada  or  mandioca  is  4 
principal  nourishment  of  the  inliabitants;  ignamcs.   : 
maize,  and  wheat  arc  cuttivalcO.  but  agriculture  Is  still  in 
its  infancy.     Mr.  Mawe  states  as  a  proof  of  the  frrtilil.T  of 
the  soil,  that  the  average  rrtnrn  of  Indian  corn  h  as  t 
hundred  to  one;  each  plan!  of  mandioca  prodoces  from  i 
to  twelve  pounds  of  bread.     The  marobi,  an  fndigunM 
plant,  yields  a  great  quantity  of  oil.     The  low  grauni 
abound  in  radons,  gourds,  and  bunanas;  Ibmons,  guavas, 
and  different  kinds  of  oranges  grow  along  the  coast.     Tbo 
Biangaba  tree  is  only  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Babia,  and 
the  iuhabitaritB  of  that  district  make  ao  agreeable  beverage 
of  its  fruit.     The  province  of  St.  Vincent  is  famed  for  its 
pine  apples,  and  the  fruit  of  the  Uiipitanga  tree  resembl 
the  cherry.     The  culture  of  sugar,  coffee,  cutlon,  and  indi 
lias  of  late  years  made  considerable  progresa,  but   Oiefl 
mous  Brazilian  tobacco  is  only  raised  in  the  district  of  C 
cboeira,  which  is  about  fifteen  leagues  from   Oahia.     That 
district  is  exlensivr,  and  its  inhabitants  do  nut  consider  llie 
culture  of  tobacco  so  profitable  as  that  of  cotton. 

The  banks  of  the  Madeira,  the  Xingu,  and  TocmoI 

^  arc  covered  in  uian^  places   with  immense  forests  of  o 
trees,  and  the  tendrils  of  the  vanilla  are  seen  cNnging  II 
ivy   round   the  highest  branches.     This  country  ] 
the   Capsicum   frukscms   and   different   aorta    of   pep] 
the  wild  cinnamon  tree,  and  the  Brazilian  cassia.     Mu 
plants  ar-e  useful  in  medicine;  some  species  in  the  fsffli- 
ly  of  compositae  arc  said  to  be  specifics  against    the  bite 
of  serpents  :   of  these  the  Mikania  guaco  is  conaldereJ 
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the  best    Tlie  ipecaciianlia  plant  grows  in  the  greater  part    bimik 
•f  the  Sierra  do  Mar;  it  is  gathered  by  Indians  and  negro     ^^^ 
slaves  daring  the  whole  of  the  year;  but  principally  after  — ■— " 
the  rainy  season,  for  the  roots  are  then  more  easily  pulled, 
on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  ground. 

The  jaguar,  the  tapir,  the  pecara,  the  agouti,  and  many  Animals. 
other  animals  in  Brazil  are  common  to  Peru,  Paraguay  and 
Guyana ;  but  some  are  not  found  in  these  countries,  and  of 
this  sort  are  different  kinds  of  simi^.  The  Simia  rosalia 
has  been  confounded  with  the  Simia  pitheciOf  although  they 
do  not  resemble  each  other.  Brazil  is  the  only  part  of  the 
American  continent,  in  which  the  HH  or  Simiajacdius  L. 
has  been  seen.  The  8imia  apeUa  and  the  8imia  eedipus, 
the  last  of  which  is  the  smallest  species  of  the  ape,  are 
indigenous  to  the  country.  There  arc  also  several  va- 
rieties of  bats;  the  VegpertiUo  sorcinus  and  vampire  bat 
are  the  most  dangerous ;  the  latter  is  a  formidable  enemy 
to  horses,  mules,  and  oxen ;  when  it  attacks  them  during 
the  night,  it  fixes  generally  on  the  jugular  vein,  and  is 
supposed  to  lull  the  pain  of  its  bite  by  flapping  its  wings 
all  the  time  it  sucks  the  blood.  Two  species  of  slotlis,  tho 
aii  and  uncii  or  the  Bradypus  tridaetylus^  and  didadylu», 
are  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Lin- 
neus  imagined  that  the  first  of  these  was  indigenous  to  the 
East  Indies,  but  Buffon  has  proved  that  it  has  been  only  ob- 
served in  South  America.  The  gayest  butterflies  proclaim 
the  return  of  summer;  the  blue  shining  Menelaus,  the 
Nestor,  the  Adonis  and  Laertes  wander  in  the  woods,  or 
group  together  on  the  cool  banks  of  rivers. 

The  Brazilian  birds  are  distinguished  for  the  variety  Birdi. 
and  splendour  of  their  plumage.  The  red,  blue,  and 
green  parrots  frequent  the  tops  of  trees.  The  galinaceous 
jacuSf  the  hoccoSf  and  different  kinds  of  pigeons,  haunt  the 
woods.  The  oriols  resort  to  the  orange  groves,  and 
their  centinels,  stationed  at  a  distance,  announce  with  a 
screaming  noise,  the  approach  of  man.  Chattering 
manakins  mislead   tlie  hunter,    and    tho  metallic    tones 
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BOOK  ortlieUrapongEi'resouni)  tlirougfi  tlie  forest,  like  the  str 
xci.  of  a  tiammcr  on  an  anvil.  The  to[ican«  (Jln$er  .Smtricanm} 
is  prized  for  its  feathers,  wliich  are  of  a  lemon  and  brijtbt 
red  colour  with  transversal  black  stripe§  rraching  to  the 
extremities  of  its  wings.  The  difTorent  sftecics  of  bumming 
birds  are  more  numerous  in  Brazil  tlian  in  aoj  otbcr 
country  of  America.  One  sort  of  these  beautiful  litlte 
birds  is  called  by  tlie  people  ttie  Onanihe  ttigcra,  or  ningcil 
flower.  Naturalists  bavc  observed  in  the  woods  more  than 
ten  species  of  wild  bees ;  the  greater  number  produce  honey 
of  an  aromatic  flavour.  If  the  inhabitants  were  more 
industrious,  cochineal  miglit  be  exported  with  profit,  for 
the  Cactus  coccincUifer  and  the  insect  peculiar  to  it  arc 
found  in  the  province  of  St.  Paulo.*  Mr.  Mawe  obscrretl 
on  the  coast  of  St.  Catharine's,  a  species  of  mures  that  tho 
natives  call  purpura;  its  shell  is  about  the  size  of  m  tmt,  the 
dye  is  contained  in  a  vesicle  fnll  of  a  pale  yellow  viscid 
substance,  which  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  is  changed 
into  a  rich  crimson  colour. 
Depuri-  Brazil  is  divided  into  nine  governments  independent  of 

'°"'^'  each  other;  tliat  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  tlie  first  in  dignity  and 
imiMrtance,  it  still  retains  the  title  of  Viceroyalty,  although 
the  country  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  colony  of  Por- 
tugal. The  increase  of  population  rondurod  itncceisu-y  to 
form  ten  secoruiary  governments  which  were  subject  t»ti 
others ;  but  the  most  populous  of  these  govemneaU  j 
not  at  present  subordinate  to  any  of  tho  rest. 


Governments. 


Itio  Janeiro, 
Para, 

Msnmlmn,  \ 

Fenamboco,  \ 

BibiB.  ) 

San  Panto,  ^ 

Alaltogrotni,  f 


Jn  the  interior. 
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DependeTides.                                       book 
Saint  fc.tl..rine»..      $  Subject  to  R,o  Janeiro.        

E.pirito-.Santo.     >  

Sergippc.  ^ 

«'  >  .,-•--    Poroambnco.* 

"ai-aiba.  ^ 

Piahu.  RIaranhao. 

Kio  Negro,t  ) 

Afacapa,  \     •        .        -       -        -        -     Para. 

Rio-Grande  do  Norte.  ) 

Tiiese  governments  are  called  Capitanias  or  Captaincies 
bj  tlie  Portuguese. 

The  primate  of  Brazil  holds  the  highest  ecclesiastical  ^cciemai 
office  in  the  state ;  the  dignitaries  next  in  order  are  the  sions.  '^' 
bishops  of  Belem  in  Para,  of  Maranhao,  of  Olinda  in 
Pernambuco,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  of  San  Paulo  and  of  Ma- 
riana in  Minas  Greracs.  The  Fr dados  of  Goyazes  and 
Cujraba  are  dioceses  M^ithout  chapters,  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  bishops.  Although  government  has  not  ex- 
jiended  much  money  on  churches,  its  economy  in  this  re- 
spect has  been  abundantly  supplied  by  pious  donations  and 
legacies  bequeathed  for  holy  purposes. 

Two  supreme  courts  or  rdacoes  have  been  established  ^^".^' ^^ 
for  the  administration  of  justice;  the  one  at  Bahia,  the 
other  at  Rio  Janeiro.  Para,  Maranhao,  Pernambuco, 
Goyaz  and  Bahia  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  first; 
Rio  Janeiro,  Minas  Geracs,  Mattogrosso  and  San  Paulo 
are  subject  to  tlie  last  The  governors  of  Bahia  and  Rio 
Janeiro  are  ex  officio  presidents  of  the  courts. 

Brazil  is  also  divided  into  the  following  twenty-four  co- 
marcas,  in  each  of  which  there  is  an  Ouvidar,  whose  deci- 
sions may  bo  passed  under  review,  and  rescinded  by  the 
supreme  tribunals. 

*  Seara  and  Paraiba  are  independent  as  to  their  jurisdiction,  but  under  the 
authority  of  the  military  goTernnr  of  Pernumbuco. 

t  Rio  Negro  is  under  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  Para,  but  indepei^^t  of  its 
military  governor. 
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U&ttBgroisci.  Rio  Juneiro. 

Bahiii.  Para-  Rio  N^gro. 

-  Ceara.  Paralha.  Sabsrs. 

Ki^pirilD-Sanla.  Pernagna.  Saiilk-Cslhwiu. 

Go  J  ax.  PeruBnibuco.  Su-Paulo. 

Jacobina.  PUhii.  Serro  do  Frio. 

Ilbcos.  Pnrto  Spguro.  Sergipp  del  R«y. 

Mai-anliao.  Rio  dos  Mortes.  Villa  Rica- 

y      yVe   sliall   first   give  an   accoant  of   the   towns   in 
government   of  Rio  Janeiro,  in   wliicli  tlic  capital  of  < 

^  same  name  is  situated.  This  city  has  been  called  Saint 
Sebastian  by  some  writers,  from  the  name  of  a  fortress 
on  a  heaiUaiid  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town.  I'ho 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood  are  ndorncd  with  houses, 
cliiirches,  or  convents;  and  an  excellent  harbour,  built 
on  granite,  is  defended  by  the  castle  of  Banta  Cruz. 
The  entrance  of  the  bay  that  foi-ms  the  harbour.  U  confined 
by  several  islands,  on  some  of  whichi  houses  and  wood 
yards  have  lately  been  built  This  large  and  bcaotifol 
bay  is  a  graat  ornainQut  to  the  town;  its  calm  and  trans- 
parent waters  reflect  on  all  sides  the  images  of  steep 
rocks,  thi<k  forests,  churches  and  houses.*  Tlie  most 
remarkable  public  buildings  in  Rio  Janeiro  are  tlic  con- 
vents of  St.  Antonio  and  St.  Theresa,  the  ancient  Col- 
lege nf  the  Jesuits  and  the  chnrch  of  A'^sm  Bcnhora  da 
Gloria.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a 
sploudid  aqueduct;  many  labourers  arc  employed  in  the 
rum  and  sugar  works,  or  in  preparing  cochineal.  The 
whole  population,  berore  the  arrival  of  the  prince,  amooDt- 
ed  to  50.000  souls,  the  greater  number  consisted  of  UacltB 
and  people  of  colour;  at  a  later  period.  In  tlie  year 
1817  the  city  and  suburbs  contained  110,000  inhabitants. 
This  extraordinary  afflux  of  Portuguese  and  other  settlers 
must  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  to  the  residence  uf 
the  court. 

Altlnigh  the  town  is  well  stoi-cd  with  provisions,  their 
price  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  their  gttak  abon- 

'  LaD[sl«di'j  Voyagt. 
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dance.  The  low  position  of  Rio  Janeiro,  as  well  as  the  un-  booi 
cleanliness  of  its  streets,  rendered  it  formerly  unhoaltliy,  and  ^^^ 
vessels  loaded  witli  negroes  spread  contagions  disorders 
among  the  people;  but  these  evils  have  been  partly  remov- 
ed by  the  establishment  of  a  more,  efficient. police.  This 
to\i7i  is  the  place  of  the  greatest  trade  in  the  kingdom,  its 
situation  is  favourable  for  its  commercial  relations  with 
Europe,  Afidca,  the  East  Indies  and  the  islands  on  the 
Great  Ocean.  It  might  become,  under  an  enligiitened  ad- 
ministration, a  general  mart  for  the  produce  of  the  most 
distant  countries.  Its  exports  consist  of  cotton,  sugar,  rum 
and  naval  timber,  gold,  diamonds,  topazes,  and  other  pre- 
cious stones.  Those  who  maintain  that  the  inhabitants  aro 
inactive,  eiTeminate,  without  energy,  patriotism  or  public 
spirit,  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  such  defects  in  their 
character  must  be  attributed  to  a  bad  government  and  to  a 
colonial  administration,  which  lasted  for  two  hundred 
years.  Rio  Grande  is  the  most  southern  captaincy  in^j^^^^j^ 
Brazil ;  it  is  watered  by  many  .rivers,  their  banks  are  well  of  Rio 
wooded,  and  some  of  them  ai'e  rich  in  gold.  Coal  pits  are  '^"  *' 
wrought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chief  town  in  this 
province;  wolfrain,  which  has  been  found  in  considerable 
quantities,  indicates  the  existence  of  tin.  Numerous  flocks 
of  ostriches  wander  in  the  plains,  and  the  forests  abound 
with  different  kinds  of  game.  The  climate  is  so  favour- 
able to  agriculture,  and  the  soil  is  so  productive,  that,  if  a 
better  system  of  farming  were  established,  Rio  Grando 
might  soon  become  the  granary  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

Wheat  is  put  into  hides  and  sent  to  all  tlie  ports  on  tho 
coast;  but  it  is  often  in  a  state  of  fermentation  before  it 
reaches  the  more  distant  towns.  Tlie  hemp  formerly  cul- 
tivated in  this  department  by  order  of  government,  was  :r 
said  CO  be  of  tlic  best  quality,  but  from  the  high  price  of 
wages  this  branch  of  labour  did  not  yield  sufficient  profit, 
and  was  for  that  reason  abandoned.  The  vine  grows  in  lux- 
uriance, and  it  is  likely  that  more  attention  will  bo  paid  to 
its  cultivation,  as  the  colonial  restrictions  arc  now  removed. 

The  chief  occupation  of   the   inhabitants   consists    in 
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with  cattle  from  tho  nuincrous  liortls  on  this  fertile  tniAi 

the  best  mules  in  Brazil  are  bred  on  it,  and  tlip  bnrses  there 
arc  coiisidoreil  superior  to  any  in  Sjianisli  Ainmra. 
"''  The  harbour  uC  Santns  is  sheltered  by  the  island  St. 
Vincent;  curi-cnt!*,  eddies,  and  the  great  viirintion  in  the 
windai  occasioned  by  the  niountaina  in  the  \icinitj,  render 
it  difficult  uf  access.  The  town  ia  law.  unhealthy,  and 
exposed  to  much  rain.  The  beat  rice  in  Brazil  is  raised 
in  the  district,  which  is  eriually  noted  for  the  excellence  of 
ita  bananas.  The  towns  of  Santos  ami  San  Paulo  were 
founded  by  those  who  escajied  from  the  firat  shipirrccL 
near  the  island  St.  Vincent.  Tlie  jinpulatton  of  Santos, 
which  is  the  mart  of  the  extensive  province  of  San  Paulv,  is 
at  present  more  than  seven  thousand  souls.  A  paved 
,  road  has  been  made  from  Santos  to  San  Paulo;  it  is  cut 
jIo  in  many  places  through  solid  rucks,  and  in  others  along 
the  edge  of  precipices,  which  arc  fenced  by  parapets,  other- 
wise the  traveller  might  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  an  im- 
pervious thicket  more  than  tliirty  yards  below  him.  Some 
fine  springs,  issuing  from  their  high  sources,  form  nimanlic 
cascades  in  the  midst  uf  detached  rocks.  In  tliese  places 
the  rocks  consist  of  granite  and  soft  fernigiauus  sand- 
stone ;  everywhere  else  tlie  mountains  are  covered  with 
thick  woods;  even  on  the  road  branches  uf  trees  meet  and 
form  arbours,  that  defend  the  traveller  from  tlie  rain, 
and  shelter  him  from  tho  stin's  heat.  Mr.  Mnwc  remained 
a  short  time  at  a  resting  place  half  way  up  tho  ascent; 
the  view  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed  was 
obstructed  by  the  clouds  beneath  him.  After  a  journey 
of  three  hours  he  reached  the  summit,  an  extensive  plain, 
of  which  the  lowest  elevation  has  been  cnlcuUted  at  fii:^ 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  it  is  chicDy  com- 
posed of  quartz,  and  in  many  places  covered  with  sand. 
The  sea,  although  twenty  miles  distant,  seems  to  wadi  the 
base  of  the  mountain ;  Santos  and  the  level  part  of  the 
coast  do  not  fall  within  the  angle  of  vision.  About  a  mile 
alf  from  the  summit,  several  small  streams  I 


in  a  southwest  direction,  form  by  their  union  the  great  river    book 
CorrenteSf  which  joins  the  Plata.  ^^^' 

The  course  of  these  streams  may  in  some  measure  serve 
to  explain  the  form  of  this  lofty  ridge:  the  highest  and 
steepest  side  fronts  tlie  sea,  the  other  slopes  gradually  to- 
wards the  plains  in  the  interior.*  The  city  of  San  Paulo  is  Town  of 
situated  on  an  eminence,  in  the  wide  plain  of  Piratininga ;  the  ^^°  ^^^^* 
bill  on  which  it  stands  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mea- 
dow-land, and  washed  at  its  base  by  several  streams.  These 
rivulets  flow  into  the  river  Tiete,  which  passes  within  a  mile 
of  the  town.  The  climate  of  San  Paulo  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful in  the  world.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  the  re- 
peated observations  of  M.  Mnller,  that  tlie  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  year  varies  from  22**  to  23**  of  Reaumur.  The 
houses  consist  of  two  stories,  and  are  built  of  clay,  which 
is  pressed  between  two  rows  of  sti*ong  polls  or  wicker 
work.  The  Episcopal  palace  and  the  convent  of  the  Car- 
melites are  the  finest  buildings  in  tlic  town.  The  streets 
arc  broad  and  clean;  this  last  advantage  is  owing  to  the 
elevation  of  the  city  above  the  adjacent  plain.  The  pave- 
ment is  made  of  grit-stone  mixed  with  large  pebbles  of 
quartz  cemented  together  by  oxide  of  iron ;  these  stones  arc 
of  an  alluvial  formation,  and  contain  gold,  which  is  some- 
times found  in  small  quantities  by  the  common  people,  who 
seek  eagerly  for  it  after  heavy  rains.  According  to  the  lat- 
est accounts,  the  population  of  San  Paulo,  with  its  depend-  Popuia. 
ent  parishes,  amounts  to  30,000  inhabitants,  and  the  great-  ^^^"* 
cr  number  are  people  of  colour.  It  appears,  from  a'series 
of  official  reports,  that  the  whole  province  contained  in  the 
year  1808,  200,478  souls;  in  1814,  211,928,  and  in  1815, 
215,021.  The  results  deduced  from  these  tables  relatively 
to  the  proportion  of  births  are  remarkable ;  the  ratio  is  as 
one  to  twenty-one  individuals.  In  European  countries  one 
birth  is  reckoned  for  twenty-eight  individuals,  and  the 
highest  known  proportions  are  supposed  to  be  one  to  522.7 
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:    in  9oni«  viHagPB  near  Palis,  ami  one  to  2S.5  in  some  DbMi 
burghs.     Tlie  (Icatlis  in  San  Taulo  are,  to  tlif  iiupulatiun,  as 

"~  one  to  roi'ty-six;  a  loss  ratio  than  in  most  other  conntrica^ 
bitt  not  so  cxtrannlinary  as  lliat  of  tlif  hirths. 

r       It  vifi  not  niitil  the  gold  na<<htng3  were  nearly  rxliavl 

'^'eil,  tliat  the  inhabitants  thmight  nf  cultivating  the  g 
Thp    neglcctcil   state  of  thoir  productive   lands   indici 
the  littlo   progress   tlint   they   lia\e  made   in   ngricull^ 
The   Pnulistas   are   more   famed   for  adorning   their  j 
dens   than   for    managing    their    farniH;    in    the    rapl 
anil   its   vicinity,   the  gardens   are    laid   out    with 
taste.     The   Palma   Ckriati   yields  so  niurh  olriim   riri 
that  it  is  generally  burnt  as  lamp  oil  in  San  I'aulo. 
men  in  this  prnvinre  arc  active  and  patient  of  fatigue,  i 
the  women  arc  renowned    for   their  beauty ;  cheerful  i 
good  humnuitd,  thry  are  more  like  the  French  lailien  t 
those  in  Spain.     The  term  Paulista  is  mnsidrrrd  a  cm 
pliment,  even  when  it  is  applied  to  the  women  of  San  1 
lo;  for  the  Paiilistas  are  celebrated  througlioiit  Brazil  i 
their  personal  attrartionn.     Thn  remote  potitinn  of  Hie  p 
vince,  the  great  difficulty  uf  travelling  in  that  district,! 
illiberal  policy  of  government  witli  respect  to  strangers,  tl 
probably  the  reasons  of  its  being  ■^.o  seldom  visited.     Itfel 
been  said  that  the  arrival  of  a  foreigner  in  the  chief  tif 
of  this  government  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  the  Paulll 
themselves.     This  circumstance  may  enable  us  to  acn 
for  many  false  statements,  concerning  the  barbariHin  i 
ignoble  origin  of  the  inhabitants.     These  stories.  Amm 
at  best  on  the  suspicious  testimony  of  the  Jesuits  of  I 
guay,  have  been  completely  refuted  by  a  Portuguese  < 
er.f  that  has  detected  (he  inconsistencies  of  Vassette  ■ 
Charlevoix,  who  maintained  that  Sao  Paolo  was  \ 
by   Spanish    and    Portuguese    malefactors,  by    mc 
and  mulattoes  that  fled  thither  for  safety  from  all  p 
Brazil.     The  same  writer  proves  that  the  first  settlers  wen 
Jesuits  and  Indians,  and  that  the  city,  until  the  late  change 
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in  the  Brazilian  gOTernmenty  neveijacknowledged  any  otiier  book 
sovereign  than  that  of  Portugal.  The  national  character  of  ^^^ 
the  Paulistas  tends  to  confirm  bis  statements ;  they  have  ^ 

ever  been  distinguished  for  their  loyalty  and  humanity.* 
Of  all  the  Brazilian  colonists,  they  were  formerly  most  re* 
nowned  for  that  enterprising  spirit  which  once  rendered  the 
Portuguese  illustrious  among  tiie  nattons  of  Europe:  Their 
love  of  travelling,  and  the  hope  of  discovering  the  treasures 
in  the  new  world,  prevented  them  from  cultivating  their 
fbrtile  country.  They  visited  almost  every  part  of  Brazil, 
they  crossed  lofty  mountains  and  forests  until  tiien  deemed 
impassable. 

They  were  not  checked  by  rivers,  deserts,  or  savages 
who  waged  continual  war  against  thefn.    The  richest  mines 
in  Brazil  were  discovered  by  the  Paulistas ;  they  left  them 
with  regret,  and  submitted  reluctantly  to  the  authority  of 
their  government    The  safety  of  Brazil  depends  on  the 
energy  of  this  people.    Had  not  tiieir  cavalry  spread  tlie 
terror  of  its  arms  from  Paraguay  to  Pern,  tiie  efibrts  of 
the  Portuguese  troops  bad  been  of  little  avail  during  the 
colonial  war  in  1770.^    The  three  petty  governments  of 
Spirito  Santo,  Porto  Scguro  and  Ilbeos,  contain  little  that 
is  worthy  of  our  notice.    The  town  of  Porto  Beguro  is]^^^^^ 
built  on  the  summit  of  a  biU,  tiie  harbour  is  sheltered  on  guro. 
all  sides  by  steep  coral  rocks,  and  the  Abqolhos  is  a  dan- 
gerous reef  at  no  great  distance  firom  it    Beyond  these 
districts  is  the  extensive  province  of  Mines  Geraes,  which  capitanii 
is  separated  flrom  the  coast  and  Espirito  Santo  by  a  lofty  q^I^ 
chain  of  mountains.     The  population  of  Mines  Oeraes 
has  been  stated  at  half  a  miIlion|^  the  inhabitants,  like 
those  in  most  mining  districts,  have  paid  little  attention  to 
agriculture  and  other  useful  arts.    A  manufactory  of  bad  Agncui- 
earthen  ware  has  been  established  at  a  league's  distance  ^"'^*  ^' 
from  a  tract  of  land  which  abounds  in  the  finest  potter's 
clay.    The  diflbrent  grains  and  fruits  df  Europe  require 
little  cultivation  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  husbandman ; 

•  Mawe,  p.  87.  t  Lindley*f  Twrtls. 
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BOOK  the  grape  yields  a  delicinns  wine,  but  the  people  fn  t^  f 
xci.  null  diamond  districts  drink  \(ater  and  negli-rt  tlieir  vine- 
""  yards.  The  cattle  are  turned  out  on  the  a)M<n  tracts,  and 
left  to  subsist  on  whatever  tliey  can  linil;  in  tlie  sumucr 
months,  when  the  graso  throughout  the  wide  extent  is  with' 
eivd  and  burnt,  they  ftuck  to  the  margins  of  brookfi ;  but 
tliis  resource  soon  fails  thonii  and  vast  numbers  perish  from 
hunger.  The  forests  in  this  province  arc  still  unexplored, 
and  the  uses  to  which  the  trees  might  be  applied  are  conse- 
i[iicnt)y  unknown.  Many  of  them  are  well  adapted  for  dy- 
ing and  tanning;  but  the  inhabitants  are  arerse  to  employ- 
ments of  this  nature,  and  these  arts  have  hithertu  made 
little  pi-ogrcss.  The  Mmganth  or  dragon's  gum  in  Ihifi 
district  is  of  the  best  quality.  The  sugar  cane  grows  in  a 
wild  state ;  the  roads  are  covered  with  arcades,  formed  by 
its  branches,  which  reach  in  many  places  to  the  height «{  ■ 
tliirty  feet.  tm 

( niuaicas  Minas  Gcracs  is  divided  into  the  following  comareas,  SH 
■iwnj.  •^°^°  <'^'  ^y*  Sahara,  Villa  Rica,  and  Ccrro  del  Frio.  8fc* 
Joao  del  Rey  is  better  cultivated  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  It 
is  for  that  reason  called  the  granary  of  the  province.  The 
actual  state  of  Villa  Rica  forms  a  striking  cnntrast  to  its 
jtompous  name.  It  is  built  on  two  hills  on  the  banks  uf 
the  Rio  do  Carmo,  which  runs  between  the  tufty  Itacolmi 
^^  and  tlie  Morro  dc  Villa  Uica.     The  city  has  of  late  years 

^^L  been  iinproved;  it  is  supplied  with  good  water  by  rnean^ 
^^K  of  fourteen  wells,  and  adorned  with  many  fountains.  The 
^^^  principal  street  along  the  declivity  of  the  Morro  is  about 
half  a  league  in  longlli;  the  others  are  irregularly  built 
and  til  paved.  The  climate  of  Villa  Rica  has  been  much 
praised ;  it  is  not,  frgm  its  elevated  situation,  exposed 
to  excesoive  heat.  The  thermnmcter  seldom  reaches  above 
SS°  in  the  shade,  and  falls  rarely  below  48°;  its  usual 
range  is  from  64' to  BO"  in  summer,  and  from  48'  to  70" 
in  wiuter.  The^pnlation  of  Villa  Rica  amounts  to  SU,UOO 
souls,  and  tho  inhabitants  are  chiefly  emplnyetl  in  com- 
merce ;  its  artisans  are  celebrated  throughout  lln 
hut   to   prevent   government  finm    being  dcfraudci), 
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fm*  the  better  security  of  the  royal  fifths,  the  trade  of  a     Booi 
goldsmith  has  been  strictly  prohibited.  *^'' 

The  road  from  this  place  to  San  Paulo  passes  by  way  "    ~ 
of  San   Joao  del   Rev*  that  to  Bahia  by  Miuas  Novas; 
a  third  has  been  made  to   Paracutu,  and   two  others  to 
Groyaz  and   Matto-Gi-osso  by  Tejuco  and  Malhadaj  but 
none  of  them  is  so  much  frequented  as. the  one  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  which   is  seventy   miles  distant.'ii'     Mariana  is 
a  neatly  built   town   on  the  banks   of  tiio  Rio  do  Car- 
mo,   about   three  leagues  from   Villa  Rica ;  it  is  chiefly 
peopled  by  miners,  and  contains  six  or  seven  thousand  in- 
habitants.     A  royal  mint  has  been  erected  in  the  small 
town  of  Villa  do  Principe  on  the  confines  of  Cerro  do  Frio. 
No  traveller  is  permitted  to  enter  the  town  until  he  has 
submitted  to  a  very  tedious   examination  at  the  custom- 
house.   Not  many  yeai*s  past,  a  muleteer  was  overtaken  Severity 
on  the  road  to  Rio  Janeiro  by  two  dragoonSf  who  n^Ad®  a^  ainsT^ 
him  surrender  bis  fowling-piece,   in  which  he  had  con-  smuggici 
cealed   three  hundred  carats    of  diamonds.     This   man 
had  communicated  his  secret  to  a  person  who  betray- 
ed him  for  tlie  sake  of  a  paltry  reward ;  for  this  crime  the 
poor  muleteer  was  condemned  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  a  loathsome  prison  among  felons  and  murderers.    Te- 
juco, the  residence  of  the  intendant-general  of  the  diamond  . 
mines,  is  situated  in  an  unfruitful  district;  its  provisions 
are  brought  from  a  distance,  and  sold  for  a  high  price.   The 
inhabitants  are  poor,  and  many  of  them  depend  solely  for  ainiiabit- 
subsistence  on  the  charity  of  their  neighbours.  The  gold  and  if"  j^^^. 
diamonds  found  in  the  district  are  conveyed  every  month  to 
the  treasury.    The  agents  and  clerks  of  government  live 
in  aflluence^  while  the  people  can  hardly  provide  themselves 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.    The  CapUama  of  Goyaz  is  Profince 
bounded  by  Minas  Greraes  on  the  eastf  Matto-Grosso  on^°^^^ 
the  west,  and  Para  on  the  north.    This  fine  district,  on  ac- 
count of  its  inland  sitaation,  is  seldom  visited ;  its  rivers 
are  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  its  woods  abound  witli 
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game.  But  it  is  thinly  peopled,  and  its  inliakiuntii 
scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  territory.  Bume  of 
'mines  RIO  ricli  in  gold  ;  but  tlie  diamonds,  alttiougli  larj 
»r«  not  of  [so  pure  a  water  as  tliosc  in  Ccrro  du  K 
Cotton  19  cultivated  near  tlie  frontiers,  and  exported  to 
Jnttcirn,  wttli  otiicr  articles  of  less  importance.  The  ri 
tliHt  How  llirougli  (liis  province,  Matto-Grosso,  8.  P 
an<l  Para,  tliougli  brukcn  by  cataracts,  are  navigabli 
many  places.  Villa-Boa,  tlie  capital  of  the  district, 
built  in  a  low  situation  on  tlio  banks  uf  the  Vermelho 
tbe  gold  obtained  from  llie  mines  in  Goyaz  is  permuted 
the  smelUng  bouse  in  this  city. 

The  government  of  Baliia  stretches  along  tlie  ci 
it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  SL  Fram 
CO,  and  separated  from  Ilheos  by  tbe  Rio  das  Can) 
It  has  reccivetl  its  name  from  Bahia  de  iodos  os  Santos, 
All  Saints  Bay.  Tiic  soil,  consisting  for  the  mosl  part 
I'icb  vegetable  mould,  is  watered  by  many  streams, 
well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-can 
greater  <]uanlity  uf  sugar  is  skipped  from  Bahia 
from  all  the  other  provinces  in  Brazil.  This  dial 
is  also  famous  for  its  tobacco,  which  is  exported  ttot 
into  Portugal,  but  into  Spain  and  tlio  Sooth  i 
States :  there  was  at  one  time  a  great  demand  for  it 
out  the  whole  of  Barbary,  and  it  was  foand  di 
carry  on  a  trade  in  gold  and  ivory  on  the  coast  of  Uaima 
without  this  plant.  The  other  productions  of  tb«  province 
are  cotTee,  rice,  that  has  increased  in  value  since  tbe  use  of 
mills  has  been  known  in  these  districts,  and  the  beautiful 
ilye  wood  or  Brazilian  tree,  which  is  equal  to  any  that 
grows  in  Pernambuco.  The  indigo  manufactured  in  Bm- 
hia  is  much  inferior  to  that  imported  from  the  east 
plant  from  which  it  is  extracted,  is  of  a  deleterious  nal 
and  tlia  negroes  employed  in  preitaring  its  leaves 
rally  unhealthy. 
">  San  Salvador  de  Bahia  or  Cidade  do  Bahia  is  situated 
"  on  the  eastern  side  of  All  Saints  Bay;  it  is  nearly  four 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  sonth.     The  lower  part 
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the  town  is  considered  nnhealtby^  and  inhabited  chiefly  bom 
by  mechanics  and  tradesmen*  The  higher  part  or  resi-  ^^ 
dence  of  the  wealthy  is  about  six  hundred  feet  above  the  ' 

level  of  the  sea.*  The  population  of  the  town  is  not  ac- 
curately known,  it  has  been  estimated  by  some  writers  at 
7O9OOO9  and  by  others  at  110,000  souls.  Mr.  Henderson 
supposes  that  the  negroes  amount  to  about  two-thirds  of 
the  inhabitants.!  The  city  is  well  built,  its  fortifications 
and  arsenal  have  been  improved^  warehouses  and  wharb 
are  erected  along  the  shore. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  consists  in  ship- 
building, and  for  this  purpose  a  great  quantity  of  timber 
is  brought  from  the  interior.  The  town  is  better  supplied 
with  provisions  than  Rio  Janeiro ;  oranges,  water-melons, 
{line-apples,  and  different  sorts  of  fruit  ai*e  plentiful  through- 
out the  district  The  excessive  heat  of  the  climate  is  mo- 
derated by  the  sea  breeze,  and  in  some  measure  by  the 
absence  of  the  sun;  for  the  nights  are  nearly  equal  in 
length  during  the  year.  The  imprudent  conduct  of  a  go- 
vernor enabled  the  Dutch  to  make  themselves  meters  of 
this  town,  which  was  recovered  by  a  chivalrous  crusade 
under  the  direction  of  tlie  Bishop  Texeira.:^  The  Bata- 
▼ian  troops,  who  had  subdued  the  whole  country  from  Ma- 
ranham  to  tbe  river  St  Francis,  were  here  repulsed.  The 
Dutch  derived  much  wealth  from  their  Brazilian  con- 
quests, the  exports  in  the  course  of  one  year  amount- 
ed to  218,000  chests  of  sugar,  and  93,630  lbs.  of 
Brazilian  dye-wood.  But  the  plan  of  administration  and 
defence  proposed  by  the  famous  Mauri|§  of  Nassau  was 
rendered  ineffectual  by  the  Dutch  merchants.^  The  pro- 
vince of  Sergippe  del  Rey  is  separated  from  Baliia  by  tbe  Strgippe 
Rio  Real,  and  from  Pemambuco  by  the  river  St  Francis* 

*  Viajero  Uniyersal,  XXI.  p.  S54. 
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Its  extent  along  llic  roast  is  ninety  niilcs,  and  its  grca 
breaillh  is  abotit  a  hundred  anil  forty.     Tlio  chi< 
"  Sergijijie  or  St.  Cliristovar.  is  built  on  a  rising  ground  n 
tbe  river  Paroniapama  at  the  distance  of  eiglilcrn  r 
from  the  sea.     'I"bis  place  was  desti-oyed  by  tbe  Dotcli'Jl 
1637;    it   contained  at  one  time  9000  iubabitants,  but  tl 
population  has  of  late  years  diminished. 

The  gnveriiroenl  ol  Periiambuco  is  famed  for  its  dye-wood, 
vanilla,  cocoa,  rice  and  sugar.  But  its  chief  commerce  con- 
fiists  in  cotton,  which  was  for  a  long  time  considered  tbe  beat 
in  the  world.  Although  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  has 
been  neglected,  it  appeari?  frmn  the  latest  returns  that 
80,000  bags  were  shipped  from  this  pi-ovincc ;  that  60.000 
were  sent  In  Biitain.  and  the  remainder  to  Lisbon.  The 
lower  part  of  the  city  is  bnilt  on  two  islands,  and  is  called 
Recifor  Fernambuco;  the  other  part,  situated  on  nn  emi- 
nence at  three  miles  distance.  Las  received  the  name  of 
Olinda.*  The  population  of  the  two  towns  amounts  to 
65,060  souls.  Recif  is  styled  the  capital  of  tbe  province 
by  the  Portuguese  writers. 

Parayba  is  the  metropoiiB  of  a  small  disti-ict  of  lh«  a 
name,  which  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  who  called  it  Frc 
ricia,  in  honour  of  tbe  Prince  of  Orange,  That  people  gav« 
a  stigar- loaf  for  its  arms,  in  allusion  tu  tbe  great  quantity 
of  sugar  obtained  from  the  district,  and  in  conformity  to 
a  plan  then  adopted  for  granting  armaHal  bearings,  sigiti- 
ficant  of  tbe  principal  leading  articles  in  the  diflTerent  ca- 
pliancies  under  their  dominion.  The  bay  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  m  4f  good  road  for  ships,  but  it  is  difficult  of 
entrance.  Travellers  assure  us  that  there  are  silver  mines 
in  tbe  neighbonrliood  of  Tayciba.  and  that  rack  crystal  has 
been  found  in  the  environs  of  San  Jose  de  Ribamar. 

•  Tlie  oiijin  of  ib\i  nunie  has  been  tlius  fiplaiiieil.     The   fini  do 
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Piauhy  was  formerly  a  comarca  of  Maranham;  it  is    book 
about  four  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  seventy     ^c* 
of  medium  breadth ;  gold,  iron  and   lead   have  been  dis-  . 
covered  in  this  district.    Elias  Herkmann,  a  Dutch  officer*  *^"  ^* 
wrote  a  journal  of  his  residence  in  Piauhy ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  detached  parts  of  his  narrative  only  remain  ;* 
he  mentions  plains  consisting  of  bright  talc,  and  takes 
notice  of  a  great  many  pyramids  or  cones,  that  were  built 
by  the  natives.    Portuguese  writers  inform  us  that  Pinson,  Govern- 
after  discovering  Cape  St  Augustin,  entered  a  gulf  on  the  Maranha 
mouth  of  a  great  river,  (the  Amazons,)  and  as  its  waters 
did  not  possess  the  saline  properties  of  the  ocean,  be  called 
it  mara  non,  (not  sea,)   and  at  a  later  period  the  term 
Maranham  was  applied  to  the  province,  from  the  opinions 
then  entertained  by  the  Portuguese  concerning  the  Ama- 
zons.   Maranham,  though  of  small  extent,  is  important, 
from  the  value  of  its  productions;   many  of   its  staple 
commodities  are  annually  imported  into  different  countries; 
annati,  capsicum,  pimento,  ginger,  and  the  best  fruits  of 
Europe  grow  in  great  abundance  throughout  the  province.! 
The  chief  town,  Maranham,  or   St  Luiz,  contains  about 
thirty  thousand  souls.    A  colony  of  Frenchmen,  who  are 
said  to  have  founded  the  city,  landed  in  this  province  about 
the  year  1612. 

The  military  jurisdiction  of  Grand  Para  extends  over  Govern. 
Rio  Negro,  and  these  two  states  form  together  the  largest  Grand  ^ 
government  in  Brazil,  which  is  nearly  eight  hundred  miles  P&ra. 
in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  upwards  of  four  hundred  at 
its  greatest  breadth.    Grand  Para  and  Rio  Negro  have  been 
marked  as  two  distinct  provinces  in  the  recent  maps  of  Mr. 
Arrowsmith.    The  former  district  is  unhealthy,  and  covered 
with  thick  woods;  the  dwellings  of  man  are  so  thinly  scat- 
tered over  it,  that  they  liave  been  compared  to  islands  in  a 
vast  ocean.    Some  of  tlie  stations  established  by  the  Ama- 
zons have  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  cities. 

Grand  Para,  the  chief  town,  is  sometimes  called  Belctn 

'   INIawc,  288.  t  Histoire  des  Missions  dcs  PP.  Cai»uciii>. 


from  its  tutelar  saint,  Nossa  Sentiora  ^e  BgIbhi.*  TIw  fin 
ia  its  civil,'  tlio  other  its  ecclesiastical  ilesignation.  Mr. 
~  Mawe  from  not  jfiaying  attention  to  tliis  tlistinctioii,  mp- 
posed  Para  and  Bclem  to  bo  two  different  towns.  It  i«  «• 
tuated  on  the  eastern  bi\nk  of  tlie  Tocantins.  near  the  bay 
of  Guagiza;  the  part  of  the  river  near  it  is  difficult  of  navi- 
gation on  account  of  its  quiclLaands,  shoals  and  oppOBito 
currents. 

The  population  amounts  to  twenty  ttiousand  sonla ;  the 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  poor  and  d«stitnt« 
of  employment.  Tlieir  trade  consists  in  rice  and  different 
drugs,  which  are  first  cxportcil  to  'Maranham,  and  aflrr- 
wards  to  Europe.  The  excessive  warmth  of  the  climKtc 
is  unhealthy;  but  the  thunder  storms  and  showers,  which 
occur  nimost  dDily,  cool  the  air.  and  render  tl>6  heat  less 
oppressive.  The  government  of  Rio  Negro  bounded  by 
Guyana.  New  Grnnadii,  Quito  and  Peru,  ia  still  more 
desolate  than  Grand  Para ;  there  is  no  town  of  any  conse- 
quence in  the  district.  The  capitania  of  Mattogrosso  i* 
watered  on  one  side  by  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Parani, 
and  on  the  other  by  those  of  the  Amazons.  Tlie  banks  of 
rivers  are  covered  with  forests  of  wild  cocoa  trees,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  wood  which  grow  in  the  lower  part  of 
Brazil.  The  hills,  consisting  chiefly  of  sand,  are  compa- 
lativcly  unfertile.  Small  pieces  of  gold  are  collected  from 
the  beds  of  rivers,  and  the  same  metal  is  fonnd  in  greater 
abundance  on  several  plains  seldom  visited  by  travellers  on 
account  of  their  unwholesomeness.|  The  city  of  Cuiabu  i^ 
situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  its  juncIJON  with 
the  Paraguay  ;  it  contains  a  population  of  thirty  thousw 
souls,  and  is  well  supplied  with  lish,  fruits,  and  all  sorts' 
vegetables. 

Saint  Pedro  del  Rey  is  about  twenty  leagues  south-l 
of  Cuiabo,  and  its   population   amounts    to   two  tbot 
souls. 
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have  hitherto  been  confined   to  tlie  £uro- 

settkmefits   in  Brazil  ;  but  there  are  besides  many     ^^'' 

liseoous   tribes,   that   bave   been   desienateit   by  Pnrtu-~ 
I  .  J        ..  ■  r    .    A.  1       -   Naiivti. 

gtiese  writers  unaer  tbe  general  name  of  Antbropu[iUagi. 

Those  savages,  delighting   in  cruelty,  became,  under  the 

goremment  of  the  Jesuits,  social,  peaceable  and  humane ; 

>  indefatigable   perseverance  of  their   ntissionaries  sur- 

unted   the  greatest  ubstacles.      TUe  natives  are  strong 

1  well  made,  their  campleiion  is  copper-coloured,  tbeii- 

r  is  black  and  sleek.     Mr.  Mawe  saw  a  native  chief  and 

f  of  his  followers  in  Caitta  Giillo,  a  district  northward 

Rio   Janeiro;*    the  dress   of  the  men   consisted  of  a 

ntistcoat  and  pair  of  drawers,  the  women  wore  a  shift  and 

tticoat,  with  a  handkorchief  tied  round  the  head  after 

a  fashion  of  the  Portuguese ;  the  whole  party   seemed  to 

H  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  depended  chiefly  for  a  sub> 

tence  on  the  produce  of  the  chase.     Their  skill  in  tbe 

e  of  the  bow  was  much  admired  ;  Mr.  Mawe  placed  some 

ing«8  at  the  distance  of  thirty  yards,  and  they  did  not 

be   nest   showed   tliem   a   banana   tre«  about 

jgbt  inches  in  circumference  at  the  distance  of  forty  yards, 

il  every  man  struck  it  with  his  arrow.     Astonished  by 

tse  repeated  proofs  of  their  address,  he  wont  with  some 

t  them  to  the  chase ;  tliey  observed  the  birds  sooner  than 

t  did ;  they  crept  with  great  ease  through  thickets  and 

nishwood,  and  never  failed  to  bring  down   their  game. 

bey  ate  their  meat  raw,  anil  were  not  at  the  trouble  of 

Kking  ibe  feathers  from  their  wild  fowl.     Like  most 

[rages,  they  are  very  fond  of  spirituous  liquors,  if  nim 

I  given  tliem  (hey  generally  quarrel   about   it,   as  each 

1  wishes  to  have   more   than   bis  neigbbour-f     Their 

Mt  aversion  to  labour  prevents  them  from  cultivating 

I  ground   or  from   working  for    hire;   even   the   gold 

1  silver,  with  whtcb  their  country  abounds,  arc  never 

sought  fur  by  the  natives.     The  savages  observed  by  Mr.  , 

Mawe  beltuiged  probably  to  the  tribe  of  tbe  Boticudo^cu/o*."' 

•  M»ivf ,  p,  383.  •  Mti't'j  Tt»vef« 
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wliD  live  near  the  eastern  mountains  of  Minas  (icrwui. 
though  they  were  several  timen  conquered,  and  ver;  cniel- 

"  ly  treated  by  tlii*  Paulistas.  the  first  people  tlial  prnrlnU- 
ed  into  their  territory,  tliey  all  maintain  thi'ir  indcpend- 
cncet  and  defend  their  possessions;  being  unable  to  ooo- 
tend  ojienly  aRainst  the  Portuguese,  they  have  rtcnanf  to 
stratagem ;    they    Homrtimes    conoeal    thnm«elvrf)  aaiHi|^ 
the  branches  of  trees,  and   watch  an   (ipp<>rliinily  nf  dWfl 
charging  their  arrows  against  n  negro  or  European  trii?|jH 
ler,  al   other  tiineH  they  dig  pits,  fill  them   with  poiotaB 
stakes,  and  rover  them  with  twigs  and  leaves.     After  hav- 
ing marked  out  a  house,  and  ascertained  its,  sire ngl fa,  tlic; 
set  it  on  fire,  and   fall   upon   its    unfortunate   inbabitants 
while  tbey  are  attempting  to  escape.     Tlioy  bear  an  i 
placable    hatred    against  the   negroes,  and  evince   > 
delight   in   eating   thrm;    but  they    are   terrified   bj   i 
arms,  and  betake  themselves  to  flight  on  bearing  the  r 
of  a  gun.     Such  as  have  been  taken  priaonerBi  could  i 
be  subdued  cither  by   stripes  or  kindness;  many  despi 
ing  of  ever  being  able  to  regain  their  freedom,  refused  i 
tenance^  and  perished    from    hunger.     The  prince  i 
published  a  proclamation  commanding  tbfm  to  live  i 
lages,  and  to   become  Christians;  they    were  offered   I 
protection  if  they  comptied,  and  threatened  wilb  a  war  j 

i.  extermination  in  the  event  of  their  refusal.  Thci  I'uria  | 
habit  a  country  in  the  neigbbourliuod  nf  Ibe  Dnticndd 
they  still  resist  the  Portuguese,  and  an  eye  wititesii  I 
forms  us  that  tliey  roast  and  eat  their  prisonera.' 

'Tupis,  who  occupied  at  one  time  the  whole  of  SantM  i 
San  Faulo.  are   now    reduced  to  a  few  wandering  baiM 
tliat  inhabit  the  confines  of  the  Spanish  provincts  on  I 
Uuaguay.     They  sjteak  a  dialect  of  the  Guarini  1 
which  is  widely  spread  over  all  the  Interior  and 
districts  of  Brazil.     The  Carigais.  or  southern  m 
of  the  Tupis,  are  considered  the  most  peaceattk  ol 


tive   tribes.      The   country    of  tho    Tupii 
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from  the  river  Gairican  to  the  river  Camanay  and  the  To-    book 
pinambos  inhabited  the  coast  between  the  Camana  and  the     ^^^* 
San  Francisco ;  but  these  two  tribes,  and  several  others,  ^^^  ^^ 
are  now  either  extinct,  or  mingled  with  the  Portuguese  set-  pinambos 
tiers.     Some  travellers  have  confounded  with  the  Topinam- 
bos  two  or  three  fierce  and  wandering  tribes  on-the  banks 
of  the  Tocantins.    I'he  Petivares  are  scattered  over  the 
north-eastern  districts  of  Bi*azil;  many  among  them  are 
partly  civilized,  and  acquainted  with  agriculture.      The 
Molagagos,  a  wandering  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  Para- 
guay, are  remarkable  for  their  fair  complexion  and  lofty 
stature.*    The  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazons  are  the 
Pauzis,  the  Urubaquis,  tlie  Aycuaris,  and  many  others, 
whose  names  need  not  be  enumerated.    The  Cuyabas  and 
Buyazas  occupy  the  central  mountains  of  Mattogrosso ;  and  . 

the  Parexis  have  given  their  name  to  an  extensive  district  uic  interi 
in  South  America.  The  Barbados,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sy- 
potuba,  are  distinguished  by  their  long  beards  from  tho 
other  natives  of  the  new  continent  Some  of  the  numerous 
tribes  formerly  concentrated  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the 
Paraguay,  have  been  dispersed  or  destroyed  by  the  Spa- 
niards, the  Portuguese,  or  the  Paulistas ;  others,  at  the 
approach  of  foreign  invaders,  fled  into  countries  less  fa- 
voured by  nature,  and  several  thousand  natives  were  re- 
moved by  the  Jesuits  to  tlieir  settlements  on  the  Paraguay 
and  the  Parana.  So  great  a  number  of  them  entered  into 
alliances  with  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  that  there  is 
hardly  a  man  on  the  frontiers  whose  countenance  does  not 
indicate  tlie  traces  of  his  Indian  descent.  The  Guay-TbeGua; 
coros  or  Indian  horsemen  are  renowned  for  their  strength  °'^"' 
and  courage  among  the  aborigines,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pa- 
raguay. They  occupy  both  sides  of  the  river,  from  To- 
quari  and  the  mountains  of  Albuquerque  to  a  distance  of 
a  hundred  leagues.  Armed  with  bows  and  long  lances, 
they  wage  war  against  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese; 
and  although  often    defeated  in  battle,  they  have  never 

*  Viaiero  Universal,  XXI.  324, 
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b«oii  complotelf  subdued.  The  Ghiaycoros  m. 
[•  into  the  neighbouring  countries  for  the  purpow  of  procd 
"^  horses  in  rxrhangc  for  coarse  €oltan  gooitst  which  ^ 
themselves  manufacture.  Tbc  inhabitaats  of  msnj  c 
tries  in  South  America  form  a  remarliabie  cixception  to  fht 
famous  system  uf  the  iiiflueore  nf  climate  on  tbe  phyMcal 
character  of  man.  A  feeble  and  [waceful  people  dweLI  dh 
the  cold  mountains  of  Peru  ;  a  h&n\y  and  warlike  race  wan- 
r  order  miller  the  burning  sun  of  Brazil,  i'beir  enenicsr  not- 
"~  withstanding  the  great  advantage  which  the;  bare  derind 
from  the  U90  of  fire-arms  cannot  boast  of  baring  subdued 
them.  They  have  never  been  vani]uished  by  raw  or  undift- 
ciplined  troops,  and  the  cause  of  their  defeat  has  boea  at^ 
fouled  to  dissensions  amongst  themselves,  atid  la  their  ig 
ranee  of  European  warfare.*  "The  frovince  8L  "^ 
cent,"  say  the  Portuguese  writers,  "  was  conqncred  by  J 
famous  Tebireza,  that  of  Buja  by  the  valiant  Tocbira*i 
Pernambuco  hy  Stagiba,  whose  name  in  the  Indian  lai 
Bignifies  an  arm  of  iron.f  We  have  gaineil  Para  and  | 
ranliao  by  the  efforts  of  the  famous  Tomagia  and  the  ii 
cible  Camarao,  who  immortalized  himself  at  the  retakin 
Pernambuco  in  the  war  against  the  Dutch.''^  The  Bn 
Han  Indians  are  chiefly  distinguished  for  tlieir  bravery  t 
bodily  strength ;  when  suffering  excruciating  pain.  1* 
brave  their  tormentors,  and  boast  that  they  may  take  ad 
their  lives,  but  that  they  never  can  deprive  then  of  ^ 
courage.^ 

Lery  and  his  companions  could  not  stretch  the  bows  I 
by  the  Indians  of  Tamoy,  in  the  neigbboorbood  of  I 
Janeiro,  and  the  same  writer  confesses  that  b«  was  ob)^ 
to  use  all  his  strength  in  stretching  a  bow   which  hcloi 
to  a  boy   about  ten   years   of  age.U     The  inhabitantl 
Ouctacazes,  one  nf  the  most  fertile  district^)  in  th«  govt 
ment  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  ai-e  so  valiant  tha^  accordii 

■  J.  Siadlui,  Hill.  Btbi.  Pin  I.  Clisp.  (9. 
t  VaKoncclloi'  Hixoi;  of  BiBiil,  Book  I.  p.  101. 
%  Bciiiri.  Annsta,  Hi<i.  do  Eiudo  do  MacBiihaa, 
(  Sladiui,  Pari  II.  Cliap.  VI. 


the  steteMeiit  of  a  Portngueae  writaTf  they  soflfer  death  rather    booh 
than  endure  the  diagrace  of  being  vanqniabed ;  they  hare     ^^'- 
never  been  defeated  by  the  Brazilians,  or  any  European  na-  """""^ 
tion,  they  consider  slavery  an  intolerable  eviL    The  sa^ 
Tages«  at  one  time  fomiidable  enemies  of  the  coIonistSt  have 
proved  themselves  of  late  years  faithful  allies  to  the  settlers 
on  the  Campos  de  Ouetocavei,  in  Minas  Geraes.    The  na- 
tives have  resisted  the  arms,  but  submitted  to  the  mild  and 
generous  policy  of  the  Portuguese.    The  Ouarini,  or,  asLansuai 
many  writers  term  it,  the  Braziliaii  language,  is  the  one 
most  generally  known  by  the  natives.    Its  diflbrent  dia- 
lects are  spolien  by  different  tribes;  and  its  primitives  are 
unlike  any  of   Asiatic  urigin.    Some  have  aflbmed  that 
there  is  a  resemblance  between  it  and  certain  dialects  spo- 
ken by  the  South  Sea  islanders;  but  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  no  American  language  has  so  little  analogy  with 
any  other  known  tongue. 

The  syntax  of  its  particles,  moods,  and  tenses,  is  veiy 
different  from  that  of  European  languages.  It  has  two 
affirmative  and  two  negative  conjugations,  and  its  active 
and  neuter  verbs  are  not  conjugated  in  the  same  manner. 
A  great  number  of  adverbs,  or  rather  syllables  placed  at 
flie  end  of  words,  serve  to  mark  different  shades  of  mean- 
ing.* Many  substantives  express  the  definition  or  sense 
attached  to  them,  thus,  Tupa,  or  God,  signifies  literally, 
If  ho  is  he?  The  word  couna,  or  woman,  resembles  the 
kona  of  the  Scandinavians ;  but  this  analogy  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, for  the  proper  meaning  of  couna  is  a  nimble  tongue,  mttntm 
However  widely  diffused  this  language  may  be,  it  does  not^'^^^ 
extend  over  the  whole  of  Brazil ;  the  learned  Hervas  has 
proved,  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits, 
that  there  were  fifty-one  tribes  in  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  that  country,  whose  dialects  were  not  formed  from 
the  Guarini  language,  and  he  has  likewise  traced  a  resem- 
blance between  some  of  these  dialects,  and  those  spoken  by 
the  Caribee  islanders.! 

*  Arte  da  Grammiitlca  da  liiifua  do  Brasil,  compotta  pelo  P.  Fit^ucro.  fourth 
Edition,  Lisbon. 
^  Hervas,  Catalogo  delle  lineue,  p.  22. 


Wo  iihnuld  wiali  to  duw  our  imperfect  dfvcriplionn 
Brazil,   a   rotintry  S"   littlr  knnnn,   wiih   ouidc    arcHraU 

~  atatrmcntH  ninrcrning  the  |Kilitii-nl  Mmourres  of  tbiH  new 
empire;  liul  tlip  mntcriiib  requlHitp  for  mich  a  ta--ik  are 
still  inrompli'tr,  nnil  liki-ly  to  i-finHin  so  umlir  llic  |inMertt 
government;  titi-  PnrlngueRp  tnimurc)!)'  in  tluriipe  has  been 
changf"!  into  a  clpH{>nli4m  in  Brazil.  Tlit>  power  uf  Um 
croun  h  ntit  bnlanreil  l>.v  anj^  oltier  autlinril>,  and  aa  the 
influ<<n<'e  of  |mblir  iipininn  iloi-s  not  exist,  the  acts  of  go- 
vernment arr  for  the  lAust  |iart  iinkmiun.     It  in  Kn|tp( 

"  that  Brazil  rontains  three  millions  eight  himdrpi)  iltnusi 
inhabitants;  ami  that  ttie  Kumpran  aettlcrH  amount  to  ^ 
inilliun.  The  Portuguene  posseBsiuns  in  ttie  East  ladMl 
(GoH  and  Maran,)  those  nn  the  eastern  anil  «CBtem  rou 
of  Africa,  on  the  gulf  u(  Guinea,  tlic  Caiw  Verd  \>iX*M 
Madeira,  dnd  the  Azures,  maj  contain  at  mtHt  abont  i 
htinilred  thnusaiiil  souls.  Tlie  jxipiilation  or  Furtugal 
amounts  to  three  millions  and  a  half,  t»  Hhirli,  if  we  add 
that  of  the  olher  sIhIcs,  ii  will  make  it  neart>  equal  tu  eight 
milliuhN;  the  inhabitants  of  that  cKtensive  eopiro  i 
dispersed  and  weakened  bj^  the  inHuetice  of  a  fendal  na| 
lily,  and  an  ignorant  priesthood.  The  merchanU  of  I 
bun,  Oporto,  Bahiii.  and  Rio  Janeiro,  from  tlirir  I 
intercourse  with  foreigners,  are  better  ittforined  tl 
other  classes  of  society  ;  they  enjoy  besides  the  prale 
of  a  government,  whose  policy  does  nut  consotl  in  c 
sing  those  that  enrich  it.  But  the  Portuguese  in  Enn 
and  Brazil  entertain  very  different  notions  roaremiug  4 

It.  future  fato  uf   their  mnnai'chy;   the  court  deprived  t 
palaces,  theatres  and  all  <lie  pleasures  of  European  refii 
meiit,  is   ill    luilged   in  convents  or  country   huuses, 
longs  for  its  residence  on   the  banks  of  the  T^Ha. 
project,  which  appeared  practicable  1»  some  ^peoilaliv 
iosophrrs  after  the  transatlantic  emigration  ol  the  lim 
Braganza,  has  been  abanilom  d  ;  and  the  court  is  regard 
of  founding  an  empire,  or  civilizing  a  hemisphere, 
lightened  Brazilians  wish  that  the  prince  may  iTKidc  in 
country,  but   (hey  are  more  anKiniis  that  tho  inllitcncsj 
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public  opinion  may  have  its  due  weighti  thatt  for  this  pur-    BftOK 
pose  a  national  assembly  be  established^  and  that  all  the     ^^'* 
monopolies  which  check  the  industry  of  their  countrymen  — — ^ 
may  be  abulished.     Government*  on  the  other  hand,  op- 
poses all  measures  tending  to  benefit  the  people,  if  it  ima- 
gine that  its  revenues  are  likely  to  be  injured  by  them.     In 
the  hope  of  increasing  its  wealth,  emigration  has  been  en- 
couraged and  different  sects  have  been  tolerated  ;  but  v^e 
are  assured   by  many  well-informed   eniigrantb,  that  the 
constitution  affords  them  little  protection,  and  that  their 
wrongs  are  not  redressed  by'the  judicial  authorities.     Sci- 
ence, literature,  and  the  fine  arts  are  unknown  ;  commerce 
and  agriculture  are  the  only  roads  to  wealtli.    The  admi- 
nistration of  justice  is  imperfect  and  complicated;   laws 
yield  to  the  power  of  tlie  nobles,  and  the  vassals  of  an  ab- 
solute prince  rule  the  people  as  despotically  as  their  so- 
vereign.   Baronial  rights  entitle  certain  classes  to  many 
privileges,  which  the  rest  of  the  community  do  not  possess. 
It  appears,  from  the  most  accurate  statements,  that  the 
total  revenue  of  the   Portuguese    monarchy    amounts  to  Reveuue. 
dg3,800,000,   and  the  half  of  this  sum  is  'obtained  tnm 
Brazil  by  means  of  royal  fifths,  tithes,  and  custom-house 
duties.    The  mulattoes  are  placed  nearly  on  the  same  foot-  ^^^^^^^^ 
ing  with  the    European   settlers;    they    are    eligible    tos^o^s. 
civil  and   ecclesiastical    preferments,    and    their    number 
.is  rapidly  increasing.    The  condition  of  the  negroes  has 
been   improved,   but  these  slaves,  so  far  from  adding  to 
the   political   strength  of  the  monarchy,   tend   rather  to 
weaken    it;    many  of   them    are    employed    as    sailors^ 
but  this  practice  is  dangerous,  they   are   apt   to   muti- 
ny, the  air  of  the  ocean  inspires  them  with  a  love  of  li- 
berty.    The  numerous  trading   vessels  are  protected   by  Marine 
a  fleet  of  about  twelve  ships  of  war,  and  by   thirty  or"^^l|*' 
forty   frigates.    'I'he  Portuguese  army  consists  of  s^ven- biithment 
ty  thousand  men^  and   thirty   thousand  are  stationed   in 
widely  distant  garrisons,  to  guard  the  extensive  frontiers 
of  Brazil.      The    troops   in    Europe  served  under   the 
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BOOK  Duke  of  Wellington  and  M arshftl  Bereeford ;  but  it  is 
zci.  doubtful  if  they  have  been  improved  by  ouch  adTontagei ;  it 
*"~"^^^  is  fortunate  for  mankind,  that  the  strength  of  armies  varies 
so  much  in  despotic  goTeniments.  This  conntry*  independ* 
ently  of  its  military  resources,  might  be  a  great  state*  both 
on  account  of  its  maritime  position  and  the  extent  and  ferti- 
lity of  its  soil ;  its  population,  like  that  of  Russia  or  tbe 
United  States,  might  be  doubled  in  a  few  years ;  but  before 
this  can  be  effected  Brazil  must  have  a  Czar  Peter  or  a  free 
constitution. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 


Ouiana* 

GuiAKAy  or  Guyana,  derives  its  name  from  a  tributary  book 
stream  of  the  Orinoco,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  ^^^^ 
Amazons,  on  the  west  by  the  Rio  Negro,  and  on  the  north  - 

and  north-west  by  the  Orinoco  and  Atlantic  ocean.    Thettocoufr- 
coast,  from  its  lowness,  is  subject  in  many  places  to  innn-  ^^, 
dations ;  the  land,  at  the  distance  of  several  leagues  from 
the  sea,  is  deluged  by  the  tides.    The  sailor  loses  sight  of 
the  capes  or  promontories  at  a  short  way  from  the  shore; 
but  ships  can  approach    them    without  danger,  for  the 
distance  may  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy  by 
means  of  the  sounding  line.    The  turbid  appearance  of 
the  sea  is  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  alluvial  matter 
borne  down  by  rivers;  the  mangrove  grows  on  the  low  Low 
grounds  in  which  the  sea  water  remains  stagnant;  several ^'"^^ 
fens  or  marshes,  occasioned  by  the  inundations  of  rivers^ 
are  covered  with  reeds,  that  afford  shelter  to  the  cayman 
and  different  sorts  of  water  fowL    These  marshes,  as  wdl 
as  the  open  and  dry  meadows,  of  which  the  pasture  is  ex- 
cellent,* are  commonly  called  savannas.    The  sand  and 

*  Bajoo,  Memoires  sur  Cayenne.    Finkard's  Notes  on  the  West    rndfe*. 
Leblond,  description  abr^g^  de  la  Guyana  Francaise. 
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sLells,  witU  wUicU  the  soil  is  mixed,  indicate  its  ot-i] 
tbe  sea  at  every  inundation  leaves  a  deposit;  lieigUts 
'  thus  raised  along  tlie  coast,  anil  the  ocean  makes  a  ban 
for  itself,   that  must  one  day  put  a  stop  to  its  inroadi 
After  sand  op  oozo  has  been  thrown  on  the  shore,  the 
mangles  make  their  appearance;  at  a  later  period  mom 
of  sand  arc  successively  formed,  and,  as  the  water  is 
intercepted,  the  plants  wither  and  decay;  hut  it  is  di 
account  fur  the  formation  of  hills   in  the  midst  or  tht 
marshes,  unless  wo  suppose  that  they  have  been  islands 
ded  to  the  continent  by  continued  alluvial  deposits.     This 
hyjiothesis  is  rendered  more  probable  from  the  circnnistaDce 
that  there  are  islands  or  primitive  rocks  consisting  of  gran- 
ite, quarts,   and  schistus,  at  no  great  distance  from   the 
land.     No  calcareous  rocks  have   hitherto    been   observed 
in  Guyana,  the  hills  near  the  shore  are  generally  paralM 
to  the  coast;  as  tbe  course  of  rivers  is  (bua  impeded,  mi 
waterfalls  are  formed,  which   vary  in  height  from   t' 
ly  to  sisty  feet.    The    highest  inland  mountains  are 
more  than  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,)  and 
situated  to  the  north  of  several  streams,  which  enter 
Amazons,  or  Sow  into  the  ocean.     The  broad  and  shalh 
mouths  of  the  principal  rivers,  the  Oyapok,  (he  Maroni.  the 
Surinam,  and  Essequibo,  must  be  attributed  to  the  VtgUt< 
iiess  of  the  soil,  and  the  lowness  of  the  ground.     None  of 
the  numerous  cataracts  are  lofty ;  there  arc  eight  on   the 
Oyapok,  within  the  distance  of  twenty  leagues;  those  of  the 
Maroni  are  less  fre'iuent  but  more  majestic;  no  fewer  tliaa 
thirty-eight  falls  very  near  each  other  have  been  couni 
un  the  Essei]uibo ;  cascades  of  this  description  are  not 
lined  to  tlieso  rivers,  they  'are  observed  on  the  Demerai 
the  Berbice,  the  largo    Corcntins,  tlio  Sinamari   and 
Arouari,  which  last  was  for  some  years  the  boundary 

■  Liil)»(ile,  Joumnl  <lii  Ptiysiiiue,  IH3,  1. 1,  p.  4C4,  ic. 
t  Bnjen,  M^drca,  I,  I.  p.  IJ,     Ublond,  T.nii6  ile  U  Firvra  )iuiip. 
ulond,,I>*5cr>pH<.n  abrtttt,  p.  in,  S9. 
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twecn  the  French  and  Portuguese  possessions.  The  dry  book 
season  lasts  from  the  end  of  July  to  November,  and  the  x^^^- 
rainy  season  corresponds  with  the  winter  months  in  Eu-  r  ^ 
rope;  but  the  most  violent  rains  fall  sometimes  in  Janu- 
ary and  February;  the  weather  is  dry  and  agreeable 
during  the  month  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  May* 
this  period  has  for  that  reason  been  denominated  the  short 
summer.  The  whole  of  April,  and  the  latter  part  of  May 
are  subject  to  continued  rain's.  The  climate  of  Guiana  is 
not  liable  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  East  Indies,  Sene- 
gambia  or  the  Antilles.  At  Cayenne  the  centigrade  ther- 
mometer never  rises  above  28  deg^rees  in  the  course  of  the 
dry  season,  and  reaches  rarely  24*"  during  the  rainy  months; 
the  climatfe  of  Surinam  is  still  milder.  M.  Cotte  supposes 
that  the  greatest  mean  heat  does  not  exceed  25°  8',  and  cal- 
culates the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  20"*.*  The  re- 
freshing influence  of  the  north  winds  during  the  rainy  sea-  Prevaiiini 
son,  and  of  the  east  or  south-east  winds  during  the  dry 
months  is  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  Guiana.  These 
winds,  cooled  by  passing  over  a  vast  extent  of  ocean,  ren- 
der the  atmosphere  less  sultry  and  the  heat  less  oppressive. 
Europeans  affirm  that  the  morning  and  evening  breezes 
are  cold  in  many  parts  of  the  interior.f  The  climate  va- 
ries in  diflTerent  districts ;  Cayenne  is  less  subject  to  rains 
than  the  country  watered  by  the  Oyapok. 

The  summer  and  winter,  or  rainy  and  dry  seasons,  begin 
in  Surinam  about  two  months  later  than  in  Cayenne ;  Mr. 
Stedman  believes  that  the  duration  of  the  seasons  has  not 
been  ascertained,  and  that  the  time  of  their  succession  is  as 
variable  as  in  any  country  of  Europe. 

As  to  the  salubrity  of  the  countiy,  Guiana  has  perhaps  Diseastir. 
been  thought  more  unhealthy  than  it  really  is.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  possesses  the  disadvantages  of  a  warm 
and  rainy  climate,  and  of  being  covered  with  thick  woods 
and  uncultivated  lands.  Settlers  are  liable,  on  tlieir 
arrival,  to  malignant  and  intermittent  fevers ;  and  it  has 

*  Cotte,  M^moire  ile  Mrt^orolosie.  t  Bajon.  Stcdman. 


been  fiupposed,  tliat  the  cutting  down  of  llm  woods  !s 
favourable  to  lUe  health  of  the  colonists.*     The  smi  dilates 

~  in  tbeac  places  tbc  miasms  cshalcd  from  jmtiid  TcgctAblo 
matter  henped  together  for  ages.  But  (bis  danger,  if  it\ 
really  esist,  cannot,  at  all  events,  bo  of  long  Unralu 
The  tertian  and  quartan  agues,  so  cnminon  in  this  r< 
try,  are  not  considered  dangerous  ;  epidemic  diac&Nes 
vory  rare,  and  the  small -pox  is  »t  present  iinknv< 
Guiana  is  subject  to  annual  inundations;  all  th 
fiwollcu  by  continued  rains,  overflow  their  banks;  fore; 
trees,  shrubs,  and  parasitical  plants  seem  to  float  on  tlio 
water,  and  tlie  sea  tinged  with  yellow  clay,  adds  its  billows 
to  the  frcsli  water  streams.  Quadrupeds  are  forced  to 
take  refuge  on  the  highest  trees ;  targe  lizards,  agoutis  and 
pecaria  quit  their  watery  dens  and  remain  on  the  bntnchcs. 
Aqoatic  birds  spring  upon  the  trees  to  avoid  the  cayman 
and  serpents  that  infest  the  temporary  lakes.  The  fish  for- 
sake their  ordinary  food,  and  live  on  the  fruits  and  berries 
nf  (he  shrubs  through  which  they  swim,  the  crab  ia  found 
upon  trees,  and  the  oyster  multiplies  in  the  forest  Tbo 
Indian,  who  surveys  from  his  canoe  this  new  chaos,  titia 
confusion  of  earth  and  sea,  suspends  liis  hammock  on  an 
elevated  branch,  and  sleeps  without  fear  in  tlie  midst  of  so 
great  danger. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  trees  which  bear  fruit  daring 

'  the  whole  of  the  year  in  this  country,  yield  mure  abi 
dant  crops  in  pai^icular  seasons,  as  the  orange,  the  Ici 
the  gnava,  the  laurus  persea,  the  sapola,  the  aroiona 
others,  which  grow  only  in  cultivated  lands.  The 
in  the  woods  and  all  those  in  a  wild  state  bear  fruit 
nnce  a  year,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  a(  a 
that  corresponds  wilh  our  spring;  the  most  nmarkable 
of  theao  trees  are  the  grenadilla  and  diflerent  species  of 
palms.  The  mango  and  other  East  Indian  plants  thrira 
in  Guiana,  but  the  fruits  of  Europe,  with  the  oxception 
of  the  grape,  the  Sg  and  pomegranate,  are  not  adapted  to 
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the  climate.    The  first  European  settlers  observed  in  this    book 
country  three   species  of  the  coffee  tree,  the  Ccffea  guya-    *^*^ 
nennSf  Ccffea  pancuLata^  and  Caffea  ocddentalis ;  a  fourth  ^^^^^^ 
kind  from  Arabia  was  afterwards  added  by  the  colonists,  plants. 
Many  aromatic  plants  were  iniportrd  by  the  earlier  set- 
tlers; the  country  produces  in  abundance  cloves,  cinna- 
mon,   and   different   sorts   of  pepper.*    The    cocoa    tree 
grows  spontaneously  on  the  east  of  the  Oyapuk,   indigo 
and  yanilla  are  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  manioc  and  cassa- 
da  are  considered  the  best  alimentary  plants,  the  potato,  the 
igname,  two  kinds  of  millet  and  the  tayove  are  also  very  na- 
tritive. 

Guiana  is  famed  for  its  medicinal  plants ;  it  supplies  Eu-  Medieini 
rope  with  quassia  or  the  wood  of  Surinam.    The  Dolichos  ^  ^^^* 
prurienSf   the    Palma  Christif  a   species    of  ipecacuanha^ 
gentian^    the    ^rabieua    cosUu^    the    Copaifera   baUamum 
and  many  others  are  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  Bajon 
and  Aublet.    Leblond,  a  celebrated    traveller  and  bota- 
nist, tells  us  that  cinchona  does  not  grow  in  Guiana ;  as 
this  plant  has  generally  been  observed  on  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, the  low  plains  on  tlie  confines  may   bo  unfavourable 
to  its  growth.    The  most  active  vegetable  poisons  are  found  Poisons, 
in  the  forests ;  the  duncane  occasions  instant  death ;  al- 
though most  of  the  lower  animals  avoid  instinctively  what 
is  fatal  to  their  existence,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  sheep 
and  oxen  are  /ond  of  this  shrub.t    ^^^^  Indians  dip  their 
arrows  in  a  solution  of  the  bark  of  the  woorari  tree.    Mr. 
Stedman  takes  notice  of  tlieir  destructive  weapons,  and  tells 
us  that  a  negro  woman,  whose  skin  had  been  grazed  by 
one  of  these  arrows,  expired  in  a  short  time,  and  that  her 
infantf  though  not  wounded,  lost  its  life  from  sucking  her 
breast 

Some  of  the  trees,  as  the  bananas  and  mangles,  are  so  Fortitt 
soft  and  porous  as  to  be  unfit  for  every  useful  purpose.  ^'^'* 
The  anderOf  the  bulata,  and  auatapa  are  susceptible  of  a 
fine  polish,  but  it  is  very  diflScult  to  cut  them  with  any 

**  Aublet,  Plantcs  de  la  Guvanc. 
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on  accaunt  of  their  cxceasirc  Iiardni 
TltoIc,  or  satin  wood,  tlie  licana,  wliicli,  before  it  attiiins  il 

~  full  growth,  is  samctimes  called  roac  wond,  and  aftwnai 
falsely  described  as  a  different  trer  under  tlic  name  of  s 
safras,*  two  kinds  of  icicai  the  berk  back,  the  makogi 
and  cuppy  trees  may  be  easily  worked.  The  I 
Guiana  abound  in  varied  and  romantic  scenery;  the  1 
panax  monototoni  and  the  Bignonia  copaia  grow  ta  ' 
height  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet ;  different  si>ecies  i 
rnbiaceip,  the  arracocerra  and  amotta  diffuse  an  aromv 
tic    fragrance   throughout    the    woods.      The  parasitical 

^  plants  render  the  forests  impassable  in  many  places;  their 
tendrils  are  seen  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  trcest  and 
their  flowers  conceal  or  obscure  the  foliage.f  Many  use- 
ful and  curious  plants  might  be  added  to  thoiw  already 
mentioned ;  the  simira  yields  a  rich  crimson  ilic ;  the 
largest  canoes  in  the  country  arc  made  of  the  wild  cotton 
tree;  the  leaves  of  the  parassalla  are  comparatively  lit- 
tle injured  from  tlic  action  of  the  air,  and  a  single  trea 
affords  sufficient  materials  for  the  roof  of  a  cottage.  TlM 
quadrupeds  uf  Guiana  are  the  same  as  those  of  Brazil  aiti 
Paraguay.!  M.  Bajon  states,  that  the  jaguar  is  smallar-  j 
in  this  country  than  in  any  other  part  of  America;  be 
adds,  that  it  can  bring  an  ox  to  the  ground,  but  that  it 
is  afraid  of  man,  and  never  ventures  to  attack  htm.  Sted- 
man  on  tiio  other  hand  observes,  that  these  animals  some- 
times carry  off  negro  women,  and  too  freqacntly  tbcir 
children,  white  they  are  working  in  the  fields.  The  am- 
guar,  or  red  tiger  of  Surinam  is  less  than  the  jagaar, 
but  resembles  it  in  its  habits,  and  is  eijuutly  ferocious.  The 
tiger-cat  is  a  very  beautiful  animal  of  the  same  class ;  it  is 
not  much  larger  than  the  common  cat,  and  uf  a  yellow 
colour  with  annulated  black  spots ;  like  the  rest  of  its  kutd^ 
it  is  lively,  mischievous,  and  untameable.  It  is  evident, 
from  Stedman's  account  of  the  Jaguarotta*  that  ho  mp- 
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poses  it  to  be  diflTerent  from  the  jaguar ;  but  this  opinion    book 
is  contrary  to  the  common  one  and  to  that  of  the  most    ^^^^ 
celebrated  naturalists,  who  consider  the  jaguaretta  to  be 
tlie  same  animal  as  the  jaguar.    The  ant  bear  is  indige-  Ant  Bear 
nous  to  the  country:    the  two    species,  which  are  best 
known  are  the  tamanda  and  the  taroanoir ;  the  former  is 
almost  eight  feet  in  lengtli;  it  attacks  the  jaguar,  and 
seldom  leaves  its  hold  without  destroying  it    The  can-  cancro. 
crophaguSf  or  dog-crab,  frequents  the  sea-shore  and  uses^^'"'* 
its  feet  very  dexterously  in  drawing  shell-fish  out  of  their 
cavities.    There  are  many  species  of  monkies  in  Guiana ;  the 
quata  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  from  its  likeness  to 
man ;  a  fanciful  traveller  takes  notice  of  a  striking  resem- 
blance between  these  animals  and  Indian  old  women.*   The 
gwiia  has  short  ears,  four  fingers  on  its  hands,  and  five  toes 
on  its  feet,  the  extremity  of  its  tail  is  of  a  spiral  form,  and 
enables  it  to  suspend  itself  on  the  branches  of  trees.    Some 
naturalists  maintain  that  the  ourang-autang  has  been  ob- 
served in  Guiana,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  and 
many  well-informed  travellers  are  of  a  different  opinion. 
Three  species  of  deer  are  said  to  be  indigenous  to  the 
country,  and  one  of  these,  (the  cariacon)  resembles  the 
roe-buck  in  size  and  form.    The  agouti  and  paoa  are  con- 
sidered the  best  game  in  Guiana.    The  cabiai  is  an  am- 
phibious animal  armed  with  strong  tusks,  and  covered  with 
bristles ;  it  has  been  classed  as  a  species  of  cavey  on  ac- 
count of  its  not  having  a  tail.    The  peccary  or  Mexican 
hog  has  an  orifice  on  its  back  containing  a  fetid  liquor  not 
unlike  musk,  for  which  reason  it  has  been  called  the  porcu^ 
tno$ehiferu8 ;  they  go  together  in  herds  and  sometimes  lay 
waste  orchards  and  cultivated  fields. 

The  squirrels  mentioned  by  Bancroft  appear  to  be  the 
same  as  those  of  Europe.  The  Viverra  viitata,  or  crabbo- 
daga  of  Surinam,  is  the  most  destructive  animal  of  the 
weasel  kind ;  although  not  pressed  by  hunger,  it  delights 
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in  killing  its  prey.*     Tito  couti  mondi  is  a  great  ile«bij; 
of  poultry,  Btiil  is  sKid  to  be  as  cunning  as  the  tox.  Difierait 

~  species  of  tatous  aqd  diilclphes  or  uppnsuui!*,  have  been  il«. 
scribed  among  tlie  animals  of  Guiana;  but  Stedman  denies 
the  oxtstenre  uf  the  dideiphus  ^neas,  which,  when  exposed 
to  danger,  wan  suppnsr-d  to  carry  its  young  on  its  back. 
The  vampire  bat  is  the  most  dcHtructive  in  this  coualry; 
the  Vfiperlilia  Leplurus,  that  has  been  dwcribed  by 
Schreber.  has  nnty  been  observed  in  the  neighboarbood  of 
Surinam.  The  boa.  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  onnntry,  the 
abnma.  is  a  largo  amphibious  snake  about  forty  feet  in 
length,  and  four  or  6ve  in  cirrumfereuce;  it  isindiSerait 
as  to  its  prey,  and  destroys,  when  hungry,  any  Animal  tbat 
conies  within  its  reach  ;  the  negroes  consider  it  excetleut 
food,  and  its  fat  is  converted  into  oil.  The  rattle-snake 
and  dipsas  are  the  most  nnxious  reptiles  in  Guiana,  the 
sting  of  the  latter  is  not  always  fatal,  hut  it  produces  fever 
accompanied  with  excessive  thirst,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  has  derived  its  name;4  Guiana  ia  besides  infested 
with  serpents,  lizards,  anil  caymans.  Many  of  the  birds 
indigenous  to  the  new  continent  are  found  in  this  country, 
three  species  have  been  noticed  on  account  of  their  like- 
ness to  the  pheasant  j  one  of  these,  the  parragntf  is  distin- 
guished by  the  loudness  of  its  cry. 

Of  the  fresh  water  lish,  the  paconn  and  eymara  are  saiil 
to  be  the  host  4  the  warappcr  has  been  found  on  the  tnes; 
it  feeds  on  them  during  the  inundalinns,  and  remuns  en- 
tangled among  the  branches  when  the  waters  have  i 
sided.^ 

The  Dutch    settlements   of    Esserjuibn,    Dtmenrj  I 
Berbice  form  what  has  been  called  British   Guiana;  m 
is   inhabited  ,bj»  9,000  whites  and   80,000   negroes. 

..  city    and    harbour    of    Essequiho,    although    aituatfd   i 
the  confluence   of  two  large  rivers,  has  not  hitherto  I 
cansLdered  of  much  importance.     The  most  of  the  settlen 
reside  near  their  plantations  on  the  banks   of  the  rivers 
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since  the  thick  woods  ha?e  been  cut  down,  tlie  refresliing    book 
sea  breeze  is  not  obstnicted  in  its  course,  and  the  climate    '^'^^ 
is  milder  and  more  salubrious  than  that  of  Surinam.    It 
was  formerly  believed  that  there  were  mines  near  the  banks 
of  the  Essequibo,— one  indeed  is  marked  on  some  of  our 
maps;  but  the  attempts  made  by  the  Dutch  to  discover 
them  were  not  attended  with  success.    Tlie  inconsiderable 
establishments  of  Middleburgb  and  Zelandia  on  the  Pm- 
maron  are  subject  to  Essoquibo.     Demerary  is  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  British  settlements  in  Guiana;  the  po- 
pulation of  Stabroeky  the  capital,  amounts  to  10,000  souls ; 
many  of  the  inhabitants  are  very  wealthy,  and  the  people 
still  retain  several  Dutch  customs.    Foreign  commodities 
are  very  dear ;  a  guinea  is  frequently  given  for  a  pound 
of  tea.*    Travellers  have  not  observed  in  Essequibo  or  in 
Demerary  any  of  those  banks  of  shells  and  marine  depo- 
sits which  are  so  common  throughout  tlie  coast  of  Guiana. 
The  soil  is  in  many  places  very  damp,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  a  dark  blue  or  grey  mould.     New  Amsterdam  is  theUerbke.' 
chief  town  in  the  colony  of  Berbice ;  it  is  situated  on  a 
river  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  settlement.    There 
are  no  cataracts  on  the  Berbice,  and  in  this  respect  it  dif- 
fers from  the  other  rivers  of  Guiana.    The  marshy  grounds 
extend  in  some  places  to  three  or  four  leagues  in  the  In- 
terior, and  the  land  is  supposed  to  be  better  adapted  for 
cocoa  and  coflee,  than  for  sugar  plantations.    Fort  Nassau 
was  built  by  the  Dutch,  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
attacks  of  a  hostile  fleet.    The  fine  colony  of  Surinam  is  still  Dutch 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  monument 
of  the  industry  of  that  laborious  people;  none  of  the  Antilles 
are  so  extensively  or  so  well  cultivated.    Parmaribo,  the 
principal  and  only  town  is  built  on  the  right  side  of  the  beau- 
tiful river  Surinam ;  the  streets  are  lined  with  orange,  shad- 
dock, tamarind  and  lemon  trees,  which  appear  in  bloom  while 
their  branches  at  the  same  time  are  weighed  down  with 
fruit    The  walks  are  covered  with  fine  gravel  and  sea 
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shells;  tlic  liDUscs  arc  sumptuously  furtiislietl ;  the 
are  seliloui  psjierct]  ur  plastered,  but  wainscotted  with 
"dar,  Brazilian,  Of  mHliogany  wood.  If  we  include  the 
litary  cstalilisiimcnts,  llie  number  of  Europeans  nr  whites, 
Surinam  may  amount  to  10,000;  tlio  gi-eatei-  part  of  them 
reside  iu  tliu  capital,  tliefe  are  bcsideii  not  less  than  80,000 
negi'oes,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  is  citlculated  ttt  mure 
than  £1,000,000,  Those  that  have  visited  Uollaiid  anil 
lower  Hulstcin,  may  form  an  imperfect  uolion  of  the 
Dutch  and  British  settlements  in  Guiana; — a  vast  plain 
covered  with  plantations,  or  enamelled  with  a  rich  verdure, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  dark  ridge  of  impenetrable  forests, 
and  watered  on  the  other  by  the  azure  billows  of  the  ocean. 
This  garden  between  the  sea  and  the  desert  is  intersected 
by  a  great  many  streams  cnnnnid  by  dikes,  and  separated 
from  each  otiicr  by  excellent  roads  or  navigable  canals. 
Each  habitation  seems  to  be  a  village  fi-om  the  number 
small  buildings  attached  to  it.  and  the  natural  beauti 
the  country  form  n  striking  contrast  uith  its  rich  cultti 
tion.*  Tlie  revolted  negroes  have  established  several 
republics  in  the  interior:  although  the  inhabitants 
tbese  states  go  naked,  they  live  in  abundance, 
oiake  their  butter  from  the  fat  of  the  palm  treo  worm, 
eitract  good  oil  from  the  pistachio  nut.  Tlicy  are 
only  skilled  in  the  chase,  but  are  expert  fisbcrtnen, 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  curing  their  provisions.  Lika 
the  Uindoos,  they  obtain  salt  from  the  ashes  of  the  palin 
tree;  and  if  a  suflicieut  quantity  of  that  article  cannot  bo 
procured,  they  season  their  food  with  red  pepper, 
palm  tree  furnishes  ihcm  with  plenty  of  wine;  their  fii 
ara  covered  with  rice,  manioc,  ignumes  and  plantaii 
The  manicole  su]iplics  them  uilh  all  the  materials  of  whicb 
llieir  hula  are  constructed  ;  their  cups  or  gourds  arc  made 
fi-om  the  calabash  ti'ec,  and  a  sort  of  net-work  woven  by  aa 
insect  serves  them  for  hata.  The  nebcts  or  banes,  so  ci 
mon  in  the  forests,  are  converted  into  cordage. 
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These  negroes  may  have,  at  all  times,  timber  for  the  boo: 
trouble  of  cutting  it;  tbey  kindle  a  fire  by  rubbing  two  ^^^ 
pieces  of  hard  wood,  which  they  call  bi-bi,  against  each 
other.  Candles  are  made  of  their  tallow,  and  their  oil  is 
burnt  in  lamps ;  the  numerous  swarms  of  wild  bees  with 
which  their  country  abounds,  yield  them  plenty  of  wax  and 
honey. 

France  has  never  derived  any  advantage  from  its  colony  French 
in  Guiana.  Cayenne,  the  metropolis  of  this  province,  is^^y*^"! 
well  fortified  on  the  side  of  the  shore,  and  almost  inacces- 
sible to  an  invading  force  on  account  of  the  marshes  and 
thick  woods  which  surround  it*  The  popi^ation  of  the 
town  amounts  to  three  thousand  souls ;  that  of  the  colony, 
to  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants  without  including  In- 
dians; the  total  number  of  whites  has  been  calculated  at 
two  thousand.  Although  the  Oyapok  and  Marony  have 
been  considered  the  actual  limits  on  the  east  and  west,  the 
habitations  of  the  settlers  on  the  western  side  do  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  banks  of  the  Cauron.  Amotto,  indigo, 
and  diflbrent  sorts  of  spices,  are  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tions of  this  province.  Previous  to  the  year  1789,  the  ex- 
ports were  very  inconsiderable ;  since  that  time  they  have 
been  at  least  tripled.  Cayenne  appears  to  be  naturally  as 
fine  a  country  as  Surinam ;  but  the  mismanagement  of  its 
directors,  their  ignorance  and  the  force  of  custom  have 
checked  the  eflTorts  of  enlightened  and  enterprising  mer- 
chants, who  were  anxious  to  increase  the  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  the  colony. 

M.  Leblond,  an  able  physician  that  resided  many  years  Indian 
at  Cayenne,  proposed  lately  to  civilize  two  tribes  of  Indiana,  "^^^^ 
vrho  would  have  worked  as  husbandmen  had  they  found 
masters.!    Besides  the  coflTee,  indigo  and  cotton,  which 
these  Indians  cultivated,  they  could  also  have  furnished  a 

^  Rapport  Official,  dans  le  Moniteur. 

t  Leblond,  description  abr^i^  de  la  Guyane  Fran^a'ue* 


suQicictit  riiiaiitity  of  pi-oviaions  for  a  great  maiij-  iiegi 
Had  IhiB  project  been  I'dtlized,   liail  the    colonists   cxgid 

"  led  from  St.  Uiimiiigo  by  the  revolted  negroes  hern  i 
ceived  into  tliia  countr}',  wd  might  Iiavc  seen  aTlcr  tbsl 
lapHo  (tf  a  fuw  years  anotlicr  Surinam  in  Guiana,  whasa  f 
reclaimed  nnlivcs  would  have  been  well  fitted  to  reprcM  i 
the  insurrections  of  African   slaves.     There   are 

•  many  savage  ti'ibes  in  tlio  interior  of  Guiana,  the  Gall- 1 
liis  arc  the  most  niunerous  people  in  the  French  Getlt^l 
tncnts,  and  tlicir  language  is  generally  spokrn  by  th*l 
other  tribes.  Sucli  as  rcsido  in  the  neighbourhood  «C| 
Cayenne,  live  in  collages;  twenty  or  thirty  families  ai 
sometimes  crowded  tngcthcr  in  a  single  hut.  They  never  I 
plunder  each  other ;  their  doors  are  always  open,  and  tbs  1 
savage,  fatigued  by  liunliug,  may  nt  all  times  re))OBo  b'to^I 
self  ill  tlic  nearest  ilwclling.  The  language  of  this  tribtl 
is  said  to  be  harmonious,  and  rich  in  synouymes,  and  i 
author  tells  us  that  its  syntax  is  complicateil  and  ingeniomi 
These  savages  have  given  many  proofs  of  their  intelUfl 
geiicc,  hut  their  great  love  of  independence  makes  Iba 
still  reject  our  arts  and  instructions;*  their  populattait  I 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  ex*  I 
ceeds  ton  thousand  souls.  The  Galibis  occupy  a  tract  of  ■ 
land  between  the  rivers  Cauron  and  Maronyj  a  dangW*a 
OUB  ridge  of  rocks  in  that  part  of  the  country,  is  dctw>| 
mir.atcd  tlie  Devil's  Coast.  The  Riricostos  and  Parali 
zanes,  ara  the  principal  tribes  on  the  Upper  Maron]r|j 
there  were  besides  many  others,  that  inhabitetl  the  marsl^l 
lands  and  rich  pastures  between  the  Oyapok  and  the  AraoM-4 
ary;  but  wo  are  assured  that  the  TortugueBc,  to  wbol 
this  territory  was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  havs  I 
driven  out  the  natives,  and  changed  the  nortliern  frontiari  I 

<•  of  their   Brazilian   empire  intu  a  frightful  desert.     Tin  I 

0. state  of   ignorance   and   barbarism   in   which   Europeaul 
found   different  tribes,  has  niadc  aorag  regard  as  fabulo 
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the  traditions  concerning  the  existence  of  a  country  abound-  book 
ing  in  gold,  and  situated  in  the  interior  of-  Guiana.  Many  ^^^'' 
Spanish  and  English  adventurers  attempted  to  visit  this 
new  region  and  its  capital,  £1  Dorado  and  Manoa.  It  was 
even  affirmed  that  there  were  in  Manna  temples  and  palaces 
covered  with  gold.  A  German  knight,  Philip  of  Hutten^ 
aetonty  about  the  year  1541,  with  a  small  band  of  Span- 
iards from  Cai*o  on  the  coast  of  Caraccas.  He  came  with- 
in sight  of  a  town  inhabited  by  the  Omegas,  the  roofs  shone 
as  if  they  had  been  overlaid  with  gold ;  but  the  land  was  so 
ill  cultivated  that  his  men  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  provi- 
sions. The  bold  knight  being  defeated  by  the  Omegas  de- 
termined to  return  against  them  with  a  greater  force ;  but 
he  perished  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin,  while  he  was  pre- 
paring to  carry  his  project  into  effieict*  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  the  enthusiastic  German  may  have  mistaken  rocks 
of  talc  for  roofs  of  gold,  and  the  Omegas  may  have  been 
confounded  with  the  Omaguas,  a  warlike  people  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amazons,  who  have  made  some  progress  in 
civilization.  The  Peruvian  missionaries  tell  us  that  Ma- 
noa is  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Ucayal.  Should  it 
however  be  thought  unlikely  that  Philip  de  Hutten  ever  pe- 
netrated into  the  country  of  the  Omaguas,  the  story  might 
be  explained  independently  of  this  objection.  The  Indians 
of  Gruiana  may  have  had  some  obscure  notions  concerning 
the  empire  of  the  Incas,  their  lake  Titicaca,  their  temples 
and  palaces  adorned  with  gold.  The  exaggerated  and  erro- 
neous accounts  which  the  German  received,  might  have  mis- 
led the  Spaniards  and  induced  them^to  go  in  quest  of  a  re- 
gion which  they  already  possessed.  At  all  events,  few  of 
the  minerals  hitherto  observed  in  Guiana  are  metalliferous, 
and  there  is  not  much  reason  to  believe  that  El  Dorado  will 
ever  be  found  in  the  interior  of  that  country. 

*  Oviedo. 
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TiMe  of  the  Papntottoii,  in  the  year  1815,   of  the 
and  Dutch  Cohmee  in   Onianaf  extracted  from  effiaal 
reports. 


Demerarj, 
Berbice, 


Whites. 


People  of 
colour. 


Total  amount  of  inhabitants  in  Britisb 
Gniana, 

Sarinam,  or  Doteh  Guiana, . 


2801 
350 


3101 
2029 


2980 
240 


3220 
3075 


SUret. 


Sum 
Total. 


71,180 
25J«9 


96^9 
51,937 


73,031 
7,959 


80,990 
57,041 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 

Columbian  JreMpdagOf  or  the  Qreat  and  Less  JhitiUes. 

There  is  a  group  of  islands  in  the  form  of  an  arch  be-  book 
tween  the  two  continents  of  America.  Those  opposite  the  ^^i^'* 
American  coast  were  first  called  Antilles,  that  name  has  ~ 

been  since  applied  to  the  whole  of  them.  **  Dicuntur  Antile 
Americ»t  quasi  ante  insulas  Americse,  nempe  ante  insulas 
sinus  Mexican!.''  They  have  been  vaguely  denominated 
the  West  Indies,  from  the  term  India  originally  given  to 
America  by  Columbus.  That  illustrious  navigator  planned 
bis  voyage  in  the  expectation  of  finding  a  westei*n  passage 
to  India  shorter  and  less  tedious  than  that  by  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

This  undertaking  might  have  been  accomplished  had  the 
geography  of  the  ancients,  on  which  it  was  founded,  been 
correct ;  but  although  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  de- 
tected the  fallacy  of  Columbus,  the  islands  still  retained  their 
ancient  name.  To  obviate  this  error,  and  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  that  great  man,  these  islands  have  of  late  years 
been  called  the  Columbian  Archipelago.  They  extend  from 
the  Gulf  of  Florida  to  that  of  Venezuela,  and  are  divided  Divisions 
into  the  greater ,and  the  less ;  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St.  Domin- 
go and  Porto  Rico  are  still  called  the  Great  Antilles.  The 
English^  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  have  affixed  differ- 


■  cut  meanings  to  the  terms  Wiiulwanl  nnd  Leeward  isUnda. 
'-  It  is  evident  that  the  acceptation  of  this  nautical  pbraaa 
—  must  depend  on  tlio  position  of  the  navigator,  and  on  the 
a  tract  which  he  proposes  t»  foliow.  That  part  of  the  ocean 
between  these  islands.  South  America  and  the  coasts  of 
Mosquitns,  Costa  Rica  and  Darien.  is  called  the  Caribean 
Sea.  It  is  navigated  by  trading  vessels  fi-om  most  nations 
in  Europe,  and  is  remarkable  on  account  of  several  pheno- 
nicna.  The  first  of  these  is  the  effect  of  a  gentle  motioi 
impressed  on  the  ocean  \iy  the  eijuatorial  currents  from  east 
to  west,  and  imjielled  towards  the  American  continent 
through  the  openings  in  tlie  chain  of  Iho  Less  Antilleai 
"^  This  uniform  movement  is  not  accompanied  with  much 
danger  from  the  Canar,v  islands  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oro- 
noco.  The  ocean  in  these  latitudes  is  so  calm  and  au  seldom 
suhjcct  t»  storms  that  the  Spaniards  have  given  it  the  nama 
of  the  Ladies'  Sea.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined 
tiiat  the  mutinn  is  less  rapid,  because  the  waters  arc  not 
agitated ;  the  coui-se  of  vessels  is  accelerated  between  the 
Canaries  and  South  America;  a  direct  passage  is  rendered 
impraclicablo  from  Carthagena  to  Cumana,  and  from  Tri- 
nidad to  Cayenne. 

Tlie  new  continent  forms  a  barrier  from  t^ie  isthmus  of 
Panama  to  the  northern  p^rt  of  Mexico  against  the  sea*s 
motion  towards  the  west.  The  current  changes  its  direc- 
tion at  Vcraiiua  and  bends  into  all  the  windings  on  1b« 
coasts  of  Musquitos,  Costa  Rica,  San  Francisco  and  Ta- 
basco. Tbu  waters,  which  flow  into  the  Mexican  Gulf,  n^ 
turn  to  the  ocean  through  the  straits  of  Bahama;  but  tbcif 
progi-ess  towards  the  main  is  retarded  by  an  extensive  eddy 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  Louisiana. 

Those  currents  form  what  seamen  have  denominated  th« 
ciirrmt  of  the  gulf,  which  issues  with  great  velocity  fnm 
the  Gulf  of  Florida,  and,  as  its  dtiTCtion  becomes  diagond^- 
removes  gradually  from  the  coast  of  North  America.  H' 
vessels  sailing  from  Europe,  and  bound  to  this  coast  be  ig- 
nnrant  uf  their  situation,  or  cannot  determine  their  longi> 
itide,  (hey  may  steer  castwanl  after  having  reached  the  cur- 
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rent  of  the  gulf*  the  position  of  which  has  been  ascertained  by 
Franklin  and  Wiiliams.  The  current  changes  its  course  ^^i^'* 
to  the  east  at  the  forty-first  parallel,  and  increases  in  breadth^  «-^— - 
as  its  temperature  and  velocity  are  diminished*  Before  it 
passes  the  westmo^  of  the  Azores,  it  divides  itself  into  twv 
branchesy  one  of  which  is  impelled  (at  least  in  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,)  towards  Norway  and  Iceland,  and  the 
other  to  the  Canaries  and  western  coasts  of  Africa.  Thfl 
contrary  motion  in  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  ac- 
counts for  trunks  of  CedreUw  odoratSB  being  driven  against 
the  force  of  the  trade  winds  from  the  coasts  of  America  to 
those  of  TeneriflTe.  The  temperature  of  this  current,  which 
flows  with  such  rapidity  from  lower  parallels  into  northern 
latitudes,  is  about  two  or  three  degrees  of  Reaumur  higb- 
er  on  the '  banks  of  Newfoundland  than  that  of  the  water 
near  the  shore,  the  motion  of  which,  if  contrasted  with  the 
-velocity  of  the  other,  may  be  wholly  disregarded.  The  Trantpar- 
stiliness  of  the  Caribean  Sea  is  occasionally  disturbed  by  wMr?^  ^ 
violent  hurricanes  and  tempestuous  gusts,  which  pass 
through  the  narrow  openings  in  the  chain  of  the  Antilles. 
But  the  water  in  fine  weather  is  so  transparent^  that  the 
mariner  can  discern  fish  and  coral  at  sixty  fathoms  below 
the  surface.  The  ship  seems  to  float  in  the  air,  and  the 
specutor  is  often  seized  witli  vertigo^  while  he  beholds 
through  the  crystalline  fluid  submariike  groves  or  beauti- 
ful shells  glittering  among  tufts  of  fucus  and  sea  weed.* 

Fresh  water  springs  issue  from  the  sea  on  both  sides  Fresh 
of  the  channel  between  Yucatan  and   Cuba.    Tlie  fi>rm-s^|!^iQ 
cr  have    been    already    described,  the  latter   rise   from^s««* 
the  bay  of   Xagua  about  three  marine  miles  from  the 
western  coast  of  Cuba.    They  rush  with  so  much  vio- 
lence out  of  tho  deep  that  it  is  dangerous  for  small  ves- 
sels  to   approach   them ;    boats    have    been   dashed    to 
pieces  by  the  force  pf  the  surge.    Shipa  on  the  coast  sail 
sometimes  for  «  supply  of  fresh  water»  which  the  seamen 

^  Zimmerman,  West  IndiaHy  p.  5. 
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draw  from  tLe  bottom  of  the  ocean.    Tlie  frealmess  of  tke  ' 
water  too,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  depends  on  tbe  dcptb 
'  from  which  it  is  drawn.     Humboldt   remarks   tliat  some 
of  the  Itsh  in  these  springs  have  never  been  found  in  salt 
•  ater.* 
i9      There  are  mountains  on  all  the  larger  islands  of  (bia 
'  Archipelago;  but  the  highest  are  situated  on  the  west  of 
St.  Domingo,  the  east  of  Cuba  and  the  north  of  Jamaica; 
or  on  that  part  of  the  group,  where  these  numerous  islands 
approach  nearest  to  each  other. 

From  a  general  survey  of  these  mountains,  their  direc- 
tion seems  to  bo  from  north-west  to  south-east;  but  after 
examining  minutely  the  best  maps  of  each  island,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  in  most  uf  them  a  ccndv  from  wbicU 
the  rivers  descend  and  the  diiferent  mountains  nmte  in  a 
nucleus. 

The  volcanoes,  that  have  been  observed  at  Guadaloupc, 
and  some  other  islands,  emanate  from  these  central  pninb, 
which  are  most  commonly  composed  of  granite  in  the  I 
and  of  calcareous  rocks  in  the  Groat  Antilles. 

The  geology  of  tlie  West  Indies  is  as  yet  very  iinp< 
fectly  known ;  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  most  exten- 
sive plains  on  the  smaller  islands  are  situated  towards  the 
eastern  coast  ;t  but  this  remark  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
Great  Antilles  and  the  Virgin  islands.  The  greater  noiB' 
ber  resemble  only  each  other  in  their  steep  rocks,  and  in 
the  abrupt  transitions  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains, 
which  are  so  remarkable  in  St.  Domingo,  that  the  French 
settlers  have  made  use  of  a  new  wordt  to  denote  tbeso 
craggy  heights. 

Coral  or  madrepot-e  rocks  are  very  common  on  the  dif- 
ferent coast-^,  it  may  perhaps  be  afterwards  discovered  that 
tliis  substance  lias  contributed  as  much  to  the  formation  of 
the  Columbian  Archipelago  as  to  any  of  the  islands  on  Ibo 
^«at  ocean.    Cuba  and  tlie  Baliamas  ore  surronnded  I 
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labyrinths  of  low  rocks,  several  of  which  are  covered  with 
palm  trees ;  and  this  fact  tends  to  confirm  our  supposition,  ^®™ 
for  they  are  exactly  tlie  same  in  appearance  as  some  of  the  *~~^ 
coral  islands  in  the  Eastern  Ocean.    Most  of  the  Antilles  ciimatt 
are  situated  under  the  tropic  of  cancer,  and  there  is  not  ^ason. 
much  difference  in  their  climate  $   accurate  observations 
made  on  any  one  of  them  may  be  applied  with  little  vari- 
ation to  them  alL     The  spring  begins  about  the  month  of 
May ;  the  savannas  then  change  their  russet  hue,  and  the 
trees  are  adorned  witli  a  verdant  foliage.    The  periodical 
rains  from  the  south  may  at  this  time  be  expected ;  they 
fall  generally  about  noon,  and  occasion  a  rapid  and  luxuri- 
ant vegetation*    The  thermometer  varies  considerably ;  it 
falls  sometimes  six  or  eight  degrees  after  the  diurnal  rains; 
but  its  medium  height  may  be  stated  at  rs"*  of  Fahrenheit. 
After  these  showers  have  continued  for  a  short  period,  the 
tropical  summer  appears  in  all  its  splendour.    Clouds  aro 
seldom  seen  in  the  slcy ;  the  beat  of  the  sun  is  only  render- 
ed supportable  by  the  sea  breeze,  which  blows  regularly 
from  the  south-east  during  tlie  greater  part  of  the  day. 
The  nights  aro  calm  and  serene,  the  moon  shines  more 
brightly  than  in  Europe,  and  emits  a  light  that  enables 
man  to  read  the  smallest  print;  its  absence  is  in  some 
degree  compensated  by  the  planets,  and  above  all  by  the 
luminous    effulgence  of  the  galaxy.     From  the   middle 
of  August  to  the  end  of  September  the  thermometer  rises 
frequently  above  90%  the  refreshing  sea  breeze  is  then 
interrupted,  and  frequent  calms  announce  the  approach  of 
the  great  periodical  rains.    Fiery  clouds  are  seen  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  mountains  appear  less  distant  to  the 
spectator  than  at  otiier  seasons  of  the  year.    The  rain  UUb    , 
in  torrents  about  the  beginning  of  October,  the  rivers  over- 
flow their  banks,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  low  grounds  is 
submerged.    The  rain  that  fell  in  Barbadoes  in  the  year 
1754,  is  said  to  have  exceeded  87  inches.    The  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  is  so  great,  tliat  iron  and  other  metals 
easily  oxydated  are  covered  with  rust.    This  humidity  con- 
tinues under  a  burning  sun ; — the  inhabitants,  (say  some 
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writers.)  live  in  a  vaiiour  ttatli ;  it  may  be  proved,  wilboDl 
using  tliia  similp,  that  it  residence  in  (lie  lower  pBrt  uf  the 
'coontrj'  at  tlii^  Hcaijon  is  tlisagrecablc,  unwhtilrsomc  and 
dangerous  to  an  Euro|)can.*  A  gradual  i-elnxaliu 
system  diminisiicH  tho  activity  of  the  vital  I'unctions,  a 
produces  at  last  a  general  atony. 

The  excitement  of  a  warm  rlimate  ocrasions  a  consci]UM 
depression;  Europeans,  who  reside  a  few  years  in  the  cot 
try.  often  lose  the  energy  of  their  character,  and  it  son 
times  happens  that  tlieir  mental  facilities  are  enfeebled. 

Putrid  fevers  arc  perliaps  tiie  most  noxious  diseases  J 
whicii  settlers  are  exposed ;  many  of  these  maladies  hn 
hitherto  bafSed  all  the  efforts  of  medicine ;  so  little  ia  knuim' 
of  the  yellow  fever  that  some  physicians  ascribe  it  to  the 
miasma  floating  in  the  air,  and  others  insist  gravely  that  it 
originates  from  a  certain  unknown  lunar  influenre.f 
has,  however,  been  ascertained,  that  tliia  disease  is  not 
tagious  and  that  it  does  not  occur  »a  fretjaently  in  the  n 
tainouB  districts.  The  advantage  of  removing  patientslj 
the  high  grounds  is  obvious,  hut  from  the  rapid  progrcs 
the  disease,  this  mode  of  treatment  can  be  followed  in  v 
few  cases. 

The  temperate  zone  of  the  Antilles,  as  it  has  been  a 
limes  called,  begins  about  fourteen  liundred  feet  ubove  tl 
level  of  the  sea ;  many  of  the  vegclahleti  common  to  V.un 
grow  in  tliat  part  of  the  country,  and  the  centigrade  tf 
mometer  seldom   reaches  higher  than   18°  at  noon, 
mountains  at  the  elevation  of  4000  feet  are  covei-ed  v 
mist  and  subject  to  continued  rains.;: 

It  has  been  obscned  by  travellers  that  most  of  Ibe  will 
animals  indigenous  tu  the  West  Indies  are  of  aiiniall  aiac 
as  the  Vcspcrtilio  molusaus,  tlie  Viverrn  caudivolvula.  : 
the  Mus  pilorides.     Lizards  and  difl'erent  sorts  ot  scrpi 


•  Uemoire  du  Dr.  Catwn,  inXi^  dnnt  U>  Mcmoiiei  da  In  SocUii  n 
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are  not  uticoDimon ;  but  the  greater  number  of  them  are  bcmui 
harmless,  and,  uitli  the  exception  of  Martinique  and  St*  ^^m 
Lucia,  no  scorpions  are  to  be  found  in  the  Li^Ks  Antilles. 
This  noxious  reptile  is  frequently  observed  in  Porto  Rico, 
and  it  exists  probably  in  all  the  larger  islands.  The  cay- 
man haunts  the  stagnant  waters,  and  negroes  are  sometimes 
exposed  to  its  murderous  bite.  The  parrot  and  its  various 
species  from  the  macaw  to  .the  parroquet  fi*cquent  the  fo-' 
rests;  aquatic  birds  in  unnumbered  flocks  enliven  the 
shores.  The  colibry  or  humming-bird  is  the  sportive  inha-  Coiibrj. 
bitant  of  these  warm  climes  ;  it  seldom  remains  long  in  the 
same  place,  but  is  seen  for  a  moment  on  the  blossoms  of  tlio 
orange  or  lime  tree,  and  displays  in  its  golden  plumage  tho 
brightest  tints  of  the  emerald  and  the  ruby.  Tr-ees  similar 
to  those  that  we  have  admired  in  other  tropical  countries, 
grow  in  equal  luxuriance  on  these  islands.  The  Banama, 
which  in  its  full  growth  appears  like  a  cluster  of  trees,  is 
at  first  weak,  and  requires  the  support  of  a  neighbouring 
plant  A  canoe  made  from  a  single  trunk  of  the  wild 
cotton  tree,  has  been  known  to  contain  a  hundr^  per- 
sons, and  the  leaf  of  a  particular  kind  of  palm  tree  afibrds 
a  shade  to  five  or  six  men.*  The  royal  palmeto  or  moun- 
tain cabbage  grows  to  the  extraordinary  height  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  and  its  Terdant  lummit  is  shaken  by  the  lightest 
breeze. 

Many  of  the  plantations  are  enclosed  by  rows  of  Cam- 
peachyt  and  Brazilian  tree;  tlie  corah  is  as  much  priz« 
ed  for  its  thick  shade  as  for  its  excellent  fruit,  and  the 
fibrous  bark  of  the  great  cecropia  is  converted  into  strong 
cordage.  The  trees  most  valuable  on  account  of  their 
timber,  are  the  tamarindus,  the  cedar,  the  Spanish  moun- 
tain ash,  the  iron  tree  and  the  laums  chloroxylon,  which  is 
well  adapted  for  the  construction  of  mills.  The  dwellings  of 
the  settlers  are  shaded  by  orange,  lemon,  and  pomegrap  Fruit^tre 
nate  trees,  that  fill  the  air  with  the  perfume  of  their 

*  The  glabra,  tb«  leaf  of  which  it  seven  feet  in  length  and  from  two  to  three 
in  breadth* — *^dawu9n. 
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flowersi  wliile  their  branches  are  loaded  with  fruit. 
'■    a|i]ilr,  tlie  pearh,  atiil  the  graiw  ri)ien  in  tbc  inutintains. 
~  The  date,  tho  sapatn,  and  sajiotilla,  the  mammee,*  several 
oriental   fruits,   the  ruse  apple,  the  guava,  the  munga  ant] 
diflerent  species  of  spoudias  ami  annonas  grow  on  the  sul- 
try plains. 
uii      Botanists  have  observed  on  the  wide  savannas,  the  3«r- 
pidium  Virgincnse,  the  Ocyninm  Aroericanum,  the  Ctcomis 
pentaphylinn  ami  the  Turnci'a  pumirea.  The  coasts  are  shad- 
ed by  phylorin  and  every  species  of  acacia,  particularly  thu 
Karnese,  wliich  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  fluwcr& 
Opuntias  and  torch  thistlem  cover  the  sides  of  the  mornea  or 
precipices,  and  the  vine  trecf  growa  on  tite  rocks  in  tfao 
neighbourhood  of  tlie  shore. 

The  woods  abound  in  lianes,  whose  branches,  entwined 
round  the  trees,  form  sometimes  verdant  galleries  or  cano- 
pies of  flowers.  Silices  arhorcscentcs  grow  to  a  great 
height,  and  arrive  soon  at  maturity,  the  polypodium  arlig* 
reum,  which  belongs  to  this  class,  may  be  mistaken  at  a  dis- 
tance for  the  palm-tree  on  account  of  its  lofty  trunk  and  the 
broad  leaves  on  its  summit. 

Lignum  vita;,  W'intcra-canela,  Cinchona  Caribca  and 
other  medicinal  plants  are  imported  into  Europe.  Tho 
situation  of  these  islands,  their  elevation  and  the  great 
dilTercnre  between  the  climate  of  tho  mountains  and  the 
plains  account  suflicicntiy  for  their  abundant  vegetation. 
Some  writers  have  sup[iosed  that  the  commercial  wealth 
of  the  Antilles  is  derived  from  the  vegetable  productions 
cultivated  or  naturalized  by  the  colonists.  This  opinion 
is  in  most  though  not  in  all  instances,  correct;  wild  va- 
nilla is  found  ill  the  woods  of  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo; 
the  settlers  cultivate  aloes  at  Barbadocs,  and  the  Bam« 
plant  grows  spontaneously  on  the  stony  soil  of  Cuba  anil 
the  Lucayos.  Bixa  oxcllana,  or  the  uruotto  plant  is  indi* 
genous  to  all  the  warm  countries  of  America.     Pimcnt 
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which  is  80  comRion  hi  this  archipelago  grows  in  a  wild  book 
state ;  ail  attempts  to  caltivate  it  have  hitherto  proved  on*  ^^ii^ 
successful.  — — — 

The  heights  are  covered  in  many  places  with  groves  of 
tho  Myrtas  pimenta,  and  no  other  shrub  grows  under  its 
fnq^rant  shade.  The  ignama  and  potato  are  the  principal  Aliment 
food  of  the  negroes ;  manioc  and  angola  pulse  have  been  ^'^  ^" 
imported  from  Africa.  But  the  West  Indian  planter  is 
wholly  occupied  in  ministering  to  the  wants  or  luxuries  of 
Europeans ;  were  it  not  for  the  immense  supplies  of  com 
brought  annually  from  Canada  and  the  United  States^ 
these  fertile  islands  might  be  desolated  by  faminA  Sugar  Sugar  C8 
is  the  great  staple  commodity  of  the  West  Indies;  tho  cano 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  these  islands  and 
to  that  part  of  the  continent  of  America  situated  within  tho 
tropics;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  particular  sort  culti- 
vated in  the  Antilles  was  brought  from  India  or  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Herrara  informs  us  that  the  sugar  cane  was 
imported  from  the  Canary  Islands  and  transplanted  in 
Hispaniola  by  Aguillon  in  1506»  and  that  the  first  sugar 
mill  was  constructed  by  Vellosa^  a  surgeon  in  St.  I>omingo. 
If  the  accuracy  of  Herrara's  statement  be  admitted^  nothing 
more  can  be  derived  from  it  than  that  there  was  a  local 
importation  of  the  cane  about  the  year  1506.  It  appears^ 
on  the  other  band,  from  the  decads  of  Peter  Martyr,  that 
sugar  was  not  unknown  in  Hispaniola  at  the  time  that 
Columbus  made  his  second  voyage,  which  was  undertakeA 
in  the  year  14939  and  finished  in  1495.  Tho  Otahdt6  cano 
has  been  generally  introduced  into  the  Antilles  since  tho 
time  of  Captain  Cook ;  it  is  considered  in  many  respects 
superior  to  the  common  Creole  plant. 

A  field  of  canes  is  in  arrow  or  full  bloom  about  the  Field  or 
month  of  November.  At  tliis  period  of  its  growth  there 
are  few  objects  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  can  vie  with 
it  in  beauty.  The  canes  are  seldom  lower  than  three 
feet  and  sometimes  higher  than  eight ;  this  difference  pro- 
ceeds from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  tho  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion. 


canes. 


lion  of  a 
cane  Said. 


A  ripe  Geld  ta*j  I)C  comjiared  to  an  immense  i 

waving  gold,  tinged  by  the  sun'a  rays  witli  the  finrst  pur- 
ple The  Ktem  nitli  its  narrow  depending  leaves  is  at  lirat 
of  B  dark  green  colour,  bnt  changes  as  it  ripens  lo  a  bright 
yellow;  an  arvtv  or  silver  wand  sprouts  from  it«  BDmmit, 
and  grows  generally  lo  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  the 
apex  is  covered  with  clunters  of  white  and  blue  flowers  not 
unlike  tufts  of  feathers.  The  linrat  plantations  are  some- 
times destroyed  by  tire,  a  rnlamtty  which  occurs  too  fre- 
quently in  these  islands.  \»  conflagration  is  more  rapid, 
none  more  alarming ;  those  who  have  witnessed  such  scenes 
can  best* describe  them.  The  hopes  and  fortune  of  tho 
husbandman,  the  painful  toil  of  many  hundred  slaves,  tbo 
labour  of  years,  are  in  a  few  momenta  deslrayed.  If  a 
plantation  is  by  any  accident  set  on  fire  the  inhabitants 
sound  the  alarm  shell,  and  the  Hhriil  blust  is  lYpcattid  fmm 
the  neighbouring  hills.  Rolling  smoke,  sjireadin,!;  flames, 
.ind  cracking  reeds  are  .sometimes  the  first  indicattonB  of 
danger.  Louder  notes  are  afterwards  heard  from  a  dis^,. 
tance  ;  bands  of  negroes  hasten  to  the  flames,  their  Tea 
and  exertions,  the  cruelty  of  their  overseers,  tlie  noisy  ii 
]>atience  of  the  planters,  groups  of  horses  and  mules  i 
i»g  in  the  back  ground  increase  the  eBect  of  so  sublin 
pictnre. 

1  The  cotton  plant  flourishes  on  dry  and  rocky  landa,  I 
they  have  not  been  too  much  exhausted  by  former  cultin 
tinn.  Dryness  is  of  great  advantage  to  it  in  all  its  s 
when  the  shrub  is  in  blossom  ur  when  the  pods  begin  I 
unfold  the  plant  is  i-cndered  completely  useless  by  hcav] 
rains.  These  observations  apply  to  every  species,  i 
more  particularly  to  that  sort  which  is  cultivated  by  i 
French  settlers.  There  arc  several  varieties  of  this  siiruba 
nil  of  them  resemble  each  other ;  the  beat  are  tlic  green  i 
the  Brazilian,  and  the  French  or  small  seed. 

There  is  but  one  species  of  the  coffee  tree,  and  it  is  s 
puscd   to  be   a  native  of  Arabia  Felix.     This  plant   ' 
hraui;hl  to  Batavia,  from  thence  to  Amsterdam  and  Pari 
and  nfterwai'ds  transplanted  at  Suriuun  and  MsninifpieJ 
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It  seldom  bears  fruit  before  the  third  season,  and  some- 
times not  until  the  fifth  or  sixth;  it  never  lasts  more  than  ^^<» 
thirty  years,  and  frequently  decays  long  before  that  time. "— "^ 
A  single  plant  may  produce  from  one  to  four  pounds  of 
coffee. 

We  cannot  offer  in  our  imperfect  account  of  tiie  Co-  NaUvesi 
lumbian  Archipelago  any  remarks  concerning  the  nativeif 
who  have  been  exterminated  by  Europeans.  Whether 
the  Caribees  or  Charaibes  had  any  possessions  beyond  tk^ 
Antilles,  whether  the  populous  tribes  of  St.  Doming^ 
and  Cuba  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  aborigines  of  Fkn 
rida  or  Yucatan,  are  questions  which  cannot  be  considered 
very  minutely  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  on  which 
besides,  no  very  satisfactory  information  can  be  obtained* 
Cuba  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  these  islands; Cuba, 
it  coromandd  the  windward  passage,  as  Well  as  the  entrance 
into  the  Gulfs  of  Mexico  and  Florida,  and  is  for  that  reason 
sometimes  called  the  key  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  more 
than  700  miles  in  length,  and  its  medium  breadth  is  about 
70 ;  thus,  in  extent,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  Great  Britain,  but 
its  population  has  not  of  late  years  been  ascertained,  and 
authors  have  differed  widely  on  this  subject.  According  to 
the  statements  of  some  writers,  Cuba  contains  257,000 
colonists,  and  465,000  slaves;  its  total  population  must* 
therefore  amount  to  752,000  souls  ;*  Mr.  Bonnycastlef  af- 
firms, on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  not  more  than 
550,000  inhabitants  on  this  island.  A  small  portion  oC 
Cuba  has  as  yet  been  cultivated;  a  chain  of  mountains^ 
none  of  which  are  very  lofty,  extends  throughout  its 
whole  length.  The  soil  is  very  fertile;  the  climate  is 
more  temperate  than  many  of  the  other  islands,  and  Cu- 
ba is  considered,  on  the  whole,  the  healthiest  and  BMMt 
fruitful  settlement  in  the  Antines.  All  parts  of  the  Island 
are  not  equally  wholesome;  many  valleys  exposed  to  tho 
south,  are  not  only  scorched  by  the  sun's  raysy  but  the 

•  Commuiiicatioiit  c^Dcerniiig  Cuba^  London, 
t  BonnjrcAfUo,  Spnnitb  Amorica. 
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heitt  iu  ivverboratei]  from  Oie  tuljaceiit  rocks.  Early  his- 
torians speak  itf  ricli  mitms  nnil  veins  uf  gi>lil  and  tiilvcr; 
~  no  tracfi  of  llicm,  liowcvcr.  ran  at  pi-cnrnl  be  fiiuni)  j  tlio 
1.  inliabitants  find  sometimes  minute  jiartirlRS  of  tiinw  at^ 
tab  in  tbc  sanil,  or  in  tlic  betls  of  rivers  that  ilmcenil  rram 
tbe  mountains ;  and  it  ifi  prohnblc  tbat  this  rircumMaiice 
lias  given  rise  to  the  exaggeratrtl  atTounts  at  tlip  first  Irtr 
vcUiTti.  Copiier  is  the  most  vutualilc  nf  its  inetalhc  {im- 
diictions ;  a  trade  is  carried  an  from  the  eastern  nttnca 
with  Uie  other  islandsi  anil  sorao  of  the  porta  on  the  souU" 
ern  continent  A  mine  nf  rich  iron  ore  has  lateljr  beca 
discuvered  within  tbe  jurisdiction  of  UavannHh.*  Tbe 
inland  is  also  famed  for  its  mineral  waters,  and  numerou 
suit  springs ;  but  its  wealth  is  chiefly  dcnvnl  froKi  exten- 
sive sugar  iilutitHtJoiis,  which  yield  from  two  la  tbrea 
uiilltuns  of  arobcs.'t  Its  tobacco,  whirh  is  well  known  io 
l^urojie  by  tho  name  of  Huvannah.  is  rtmsiilered  the  beat 
in  tbe  warlil ;  coftee,  cocoa,  manioc,  and  maize,  arc  soao 
of  its  other  pruducliuns.  All  tho  trees  tbat  kaic  boea 
ubscrvcd  un  the  Antilles  grow  on  tliia  iitlantl,and  timber  for 
building  ships  is  sent  fiom  it  to  Sjistin.  Bees  were  brougliC 
thittier  ubuut  fifly-litG  years  ago  by  Homo  emigrants  from 
Florida;  honey  and  wax  arc  now  two  imjiortaiit  artirlea 
in  the  export  Irudo.  Uxen  ba\e  multiplied  mi  murb  Uiat 
they  are  become  wild;  immense  herds  haunt  the  forests 
and  savannas,  the  inhabitants  kill  them  fur  the  sake  of 
tlicir  hides  and  talluw,  which  are  sent  to  Kuru|ie.  Tbe 
culuiiista  are  said  tu  be  the  most  industrious  and  active  of 
any  in  the  Spanish  inlands,  and  tho  annual  revenue  nmouol 
tu  tww  millions  of  piastres,  hut  tlio  expenses  of  adiuinistr%^ 
liun  absorb  a  inuih  greater  sum.  Tlie  military  foro^l 
which  cuntists  chiefly  uf  mililin,  exceeds  petliaiia  26,0 
men,  (he  most  of  whom  arc  ill  disciplined. 
Hafannahi    tho   capital  of   this    island,    nu    found) 

-  OaKOUcllli,  Vojaga  d'un  Nslurtll^lf- 
\  Spkiilih  n'oiBbi  aquivAleni  Io  twaDtT-*i|ht  Koktwh  lli* 
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on  the  north  coast  by  Yolasquese  in  tlie  sixteenth  century;  it    booi 
19  the  residence  of  the  Governor,  and  its  population  amounts   ^^'^ 

to  fifty  thousand  souls.    The  largest  fleet  .may  ride  in  its 

harbour,  but  the  entrance  into  this  fine  port  is  narrow;  Tea- 
sels may  be  taken  in  time  of  war,  when  they  are  about  to 
go  iiito  it»  for,  as  only  one  ship  can  pass  at  a  time,  the  bind- 
most  have  sometimes  fallen  into  tlie  bands  of  tiie  enemy 
vrithout  their  comrades  being  able  to  assist  them.  The  pas- 
sage is  defended  by  two  forts :  Morro  castle  is  a  triangular 
building  on  the  east  side,  mounted  with  forty  pieces  of  heavy 
cannon ;  the  otlier  is  built  on  the  western  bank,  and  com- 
municates  with  the  town. 

Puerto  del  Principe,  which  hsi  situated  about  the  middle 
of  the  northern  coast,  near  a  fertile  country  abounding  in 
rich  savannas,  contained,  about  thirty  years  ago,  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants.  St.  Tago  de  Cuba,  at  one  time  the 
chief  town  of  the  island  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  who  was 
formerly  suffragan  to  the  metropolitan  of  St.  Domingo*  has 
been,  for  that  reason,  called  the  ecclesiastical  capital ;  bnt 
as  the  bishop  now  resides  at  Havannab,  it  can  no  longer 
claim  this  distinction. 

St  Tago  is  built  near  a  fine  bay  on  the  southern  coast  i 
the  harbour  is  large  and  commodious,  its  trade  consists 
mostly  in  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  its  population  exceeds 
probably  fifteen  thousand  souls.  Boyamo,  or  St  Salvador, 
is  situated  on  the  little  river  Estero,  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  ocean ;  the  Boyamo  channel,  so  called  from  this 
place,  waters  the  low  rocks  and  land,  to  which  Columbas 
gave  the  name  of  the  Queen^s  Gardens.  Matanzas,  La  Ve- 
ga and  Trinidad,  may  each  of  them  contain  about  fire  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

Although  two  islands    in  this  archipelago  are  larger  Jamais 
than  Jamaica,  the  industry  of  the  English  has  enabled  it 
to  vie  with  any  of  the  settlements.    Its  length  ttom  east  to 
west  is  about  one  hundred   and   fifty  miles,  and   it   is 
nowhere  more  than  sixty  in  breadth,  towards  the  extre- 
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milics  it  is  much  narrower,  and  rcsomblcs  in  some  rcspcCl 
tlie  iigurc  of  nn  clliiisc. 
~  The  Blue  Mountains  consist  partly  of  rocks  licnped  upon 
"'  each  otiier  by  fi-eqiient  earthqnRkps,  ami  extend  from  one 
end  of  the  island  to  the  other ;  the  spaces  between  the  nake<1 
rocks  are  filled  with  lofty  trees  and  evergreens,  which  seem 
lo  indicate  a  perpetual  spring.  The  numerous  rivers  in  tbis 
part  of  the  country  arc  fed  by  a  thousand  rills :  the  moun- 
tains above  them,  and  their  cascades  issuing  from  vordant 
woods,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscajie.  Besides  the 
great  chain,  there  arc  others,  which  become  gradually  lower 
aa  they  approach  the  coast;  theso  bills  are  covered  with 
cotton  trees,  and  tlio  prospect  of  the  plains  below  them  i'^ 
bounded  by  extensive  sugar  plantations.  I'he  suil  of  the 
savannas  abounds  in  marl,  and  aRbrda  an  e\ceUent  pastur- 
age for  cattle.  The  land  most  favourable  for  tbc  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  is  called  brick  mould,  not  from  resembling 
that  substance  in  colour,  but  because  it  contains  such  a  due 
mixture  of  day  and  sand,  as  is  supposed  to  be  well  adapted 
for  the  use  of  the  kiln.*  The  mountains  no.ir  Spanish 
Town  are  resorted  to  on  account  of  their  medicinal  waters 
but  the  greater  number  of  saline  springs  have  been  observed  _ 
on  the  plains,  and  lead  is  the  only  metal  which  bas  bitbct 
been  discovered  in  Jamaica.  The  low  grounds  arc  \ 
healthy  on  account  of  the  heat;  the  morning  sea-bn 
renders  the  climate  less  oppressive,  and  the  refrenhing  air 
of  the  mountains  is  salutary  to  invalidn.  The  summit  of 
the  highest  mountain  is  about  seven  thousand  eight  hundred- 
feot  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea. 

Although  sugar  is  in  some  seasons  much  more  abundai 
than  in  others,  it  yields  on  the  whole  n  greater  retaral 
than  any  other  production  of  this  island.  A  great 
quantity  of  cocoa  was  formerly  cultivated  ;  but  the 
colonists  have  of  laic  years  paid  greater  attention  to 
their  coffee  plantations.  It  appears  from  official  docu- 
ments,  that  Jamaica  produces  about  three-fourths   of  the 
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cofTee,  and  more  than  a  half  of  the  sogar,  which  Great  bo«k 
Britain  derives  from  her  colonies.  The  harvests  are  less  xciii* 
Tariable  than  those  in  the  Windward  and  Let*ward  Islands, 
and  the  country  is  not  so  much  exposed  t<»  droughts  and 
hurricanes.  The  produce  ot  Antigua,  for  insiance,  amounts 
in  some  seasons  to  20,000  hogsheads  of  suuiar,  in  others 
to  less  than  a  thousand.*  Pimento  and  ginger  are  culti- 
vated in  Jamaica;  its  mahogany*  which  is  so  much  used 
in  England,  is  said  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and 
the  soap  tree  is  a  remarkable  production,  which  possesses 
all  the  qualities  of  that  substance.  All  the  fruits  of  the 
Antilles  are  found  on  this  island,f  the  bread  tree  was  brought 
thither  fnim  Otahelte,  and  transplanted  by  the  celebrated 
Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Jamaica  is  divided  into  three  counties.  Divisions 
Middlesex,  Surry  and  Cornwal ;  its  government  is  repre-  menu  " 
sentative,  and  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  gover- 
nor, in  the  house  of  Assembly,,  which  consists  of  forty-three 
members  elected  by  freeholders,  and  in  a  council  of  twelve 
persons  nominated  by  the  king.  Kingston,  San  Jago  and 
Port  Royal  return  each  of  them  three  representatives,  and 
two  are  sent  from  every  other  town.  Port  Royal,  once  the  Towns. 
capital  of  the  island  and  a  place  of  very  great  wealth,  baa 
been  reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  size  by  earthquakes  and 
repeated  calamities;  its  exceJIent  harbour,  the  ease  with 
which  large  vessels  might  approach  the  wharfs,  and  other 
conveniencies  attracted  formerly  a  great  number  of  settlers; 
but  a  naval  yard,  an  hospital  and  barracks,  that  may  con- 
tain a  single  regiment,  are  all  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
splendour.  The  population  of  Kingston,  now  the  capital  of 
Jamaica,  amounts  to  30,000  inhabitants.  Many  of  the 
houses  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  are  spacious,  although, 
like  others  in  these  islands  and  the  neighbouring  continent, 
they  consist  only  of  a  single  story.  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega 
or  Spanish  Town,  the  metropolis  of  the  island  in  the  time 
of  the  Spaniards,  is  situated  at  no  great  distance  from 

•  Edward  Young's  West  India  Common-Place  Book, 
t  Edwards. 


Kingslnii ;  it  ia  still  the  svM  nt  gnrcrnmcnt  and  of  t 
'  diflercnt  courts^  its  populatiun  excreils  6000  bohIn.  1'b'' 
"  total  iiumlier  of  inliabilantn  in  Jaraairn.  amountetl,  in  (he 
'"  year  l'a7.  to  23,000  rnlonistx,  409S  mulatlora.  and 
256,000  slaves;  m)  timl  the  |tropnrtiiin  hotween  the  £u- 
ropeaiH  anil  the  iicgruos  was  as  one  to  more  than  clc%en. 
It  apiWars  fioin  tliu  centos  of  1805.  lliat  there  were 
£8,000  colonistA,  9000  puople  of  rolour.  and  280,000 
negrnen;  thus  there  most  have  bec^n  at  that  time  ten  slaves 
for  evuiy  European;  liut  the  Ci-ue  population  lia»i  in- 
creased nf  late  j'ears  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the 
slaves.  Accoriling  to  the  registers  laid  bcforo  tlie  olu- 
Ilia)  assembly  in  IStl,  the  number  of  negroos  exceeded 
336,000;  in  1315,  a  short  time  after  (be  slave  trade 
wai  prohibited,  this  number  was  reduced  to  less  tlitn 
315,000.  The  total  population  was  then  estiinaled  at 
SSO,000  souls,  the  inhabitants  of  European  origin  ncro 
calculated  at  30,000,  and  the  mulatloes  amounted  to 
15,000,*  The  espoi-ts  from  llie  island  in  tbat  year 
consisted  of  1 19.000  liogsheads  of  sugar,  53,000  pun- 
cheons of  rum,  and  37,360,000  lbs.  of  sugar.  Columbus 
gave  the  name  of  Hispaniola,  or  little  Sp&in,  to  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo.  The  extent  of  this  settlement  ia  abont 
140  miles  from  north  to  soutii,  and  3D0  from  east  (o  west. 
>  The  Cibno,  a  group  of  lufty  mountains  near  the  middle 
nf  the  island,  ia  divided  into  three  chains,  the  greatest  of 
which  lias  an  eastern  direction.  As  the  moat  of  tbcae 
mountains  may  be  cultivated,  the  productions  and  fruits 
of  different  climates  arc  often  found  in  the  same  district' 
But  tlie  low  grounds  are  very  unhoaltliy.  if  the  diseases  to 
which  Europeans  are  liable  on  their  arrival  do  not  prove 
fatal,  lliey  generally  impair  the  constitution-t  Spring  and 
Milumn  are  unknown  in  the  eastern  and  soutlkom  parts  of 

*  Colonial  Jouinal,  voi.  I.  p.  S45. 
1  Horeiu  de  Saial-MCry,  Ueircipliai 
iiin(ue.     CoMigny,  MoT<ni  d'snrflioitf 
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the  island ;  the  atorroy  season  lasts  in  these  districts  from    i 
April  to  November;  in  the  north  the  winter  begins  in   ^ciii. 
August  and  continues  to  the  month  of  April.    The  soil  is  -"^■■" 
light,  and  consists  in  some  places  of  a  thin  stratum  of  ve^* 
getable  mould  resting  on  a  layer  of  argil*  tophus  and  sand ; 
but  the  different  varieties  which  have  been  observed,  render 
the  country  well  adapted  for  most  kinds  of  cultivation. 
Early  writers  tell  us  that  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  magne-  ^f^*^'* 
tic  iron  ore,  rock  crystal,  coal  and  the  finest  porphyry  are 
to  be  found  on  the  mountains  of  6t  Domingo.    I'heir  state- 
ments are  without  doubt  exaggerated,  but  they  Jiave  been 
perhaps,  for  that  reason,  too  hastily  rejected.    A  Spanish 
mineralogist,  by  proving,  in  our  own  times,  that  all  these 
metals  exist  in  their  native  state  on  this  island,  has  at  least 
shown  that  the  accounts  of  earlier  writers  were  not  wholly 
fictitious.*    The  same  author  is  likewise  of  opinion,  that 
some  of  the  mines  might,  even  at  present,  be  worked  with 
advantage.    Herrara  declares  that  the  mines  of  Bueua- 
Ventura,  and  Vega,  yielded  annually  460,000  marks  of  gold, 
and  that  thera  was  found  in  the  former  place  a  piece  of  gold 
which  weighed  two  hundred  ounces.     The  Maroon  negroes 
in  Giraba  still  carry  on  an  inconsiderable  trade  in  gold 
dust.t    The  population  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  or  of  SpaniA 
the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  island,  amounts  at  pre-  H^^'^ 
sent  to  about  100,000  inhabitants,  of  whom    only  80,000 
arc  slaves.    These  colonists  are  not  industrious  f  they  areProduc- 
chiefly   occupied   in   breeding  cattle,   cutting   timber,  or^^^"'* 
planting  cocoa  and  sugar.     It  is  stated  that  there  were 
in  the  year  1808,  200,000  oxen  in  this  part  of  the  island, 
and  that  much  about  the  same  time,  40,000  mahogany  treea 
were  exported  to  Europe,  which  were  supposed  to  be  worth 
£140,000. 

Valverde  tells  us,  that  the  cocoa  raised  in  this  settlement 
is  the  best  in  the  Antilles ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 

*  D.  Nieto,  rapport  au  roi  d*E«pagoe|  ini^ri  dans  le  Voyage  da  Doto  Soulas- 
tre  au  Cape  Fran^aif,  p.  90. 

t  Walton's  State  of  the  Spaniih  Colonicr. 


island  supplied  the  wliale  of  Spain  with  tliat  article  duriR] 
the  flistpptith  rciitury.     San   Domingo  wa§   lite  first  town 

~  fiiunded  by  Kiirnpeansiii  Amerira;  lliebtmesof  Christopher 
CnlumUuH  am)  hiH  brothpr  Lewis  arc  de|)ii9iteil  in  twoJcadeD 

■<.  coffins  in  the  Cathedral  of  this  cMy.  The  ashes  o{  the  U- 
lastriouH  discoierer  wei-e  removed  I'rnm  Seville,  where  they 
werp  interred  in  the  I'antheon  of  the  DiikeH  of  Alcala;  hut 
nothing  remains  at  present  of  the  aucient  itptenilour  n(  San 
Domingo,  which  was  wealthy,  flourishing  and  |iopuInu3  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  (he  Fifih.  It  was  at  this  place  that 
the  conquerors  of  Mexico.  Chili  and  Peru  formed  their  vast 
designs,  and  found  the  means  of  putting  them  in  execution. 
The  principal  towns  in  the  inland  districts  arc  San  Yagf 
and  La  Vega ;  the  traveller  may  wander  in  this  piart  of  (he 
country,  through  rci-lilo  arid  extensive  meadows,  without 
discovering  any  other  traces  of  inhabitants  than  the  tempo- 
rary huts  of  a  few  shepherds.  Lava,  or  ratlier  perlu 
fragments  of  basalt,  have  been  observed'  on  the  hcigl 
which  ai-e  covered  with  lofty  forests,* 

a-  As  the  bay  of  Samana  is  sheltered  by  many  rocks*  J 
might  he  converted  into  the  finest  harhour  on  the  islai 
The  Youna,  which  fiows  into  this  bay,  might  he  rcmla 
cd  navigable  for  the  space  of  twenty  leagues;  thus  natu 
seems  to  have  pointed  out  a  situation  for  the  capital; 
the  banks  of  that  vast  basin  arc  unhealthy,  and  Eun: 
are  unwilling  to  reside  on  them;  some  French  coloaisi 
however,  have  lately  attempted  to  cultivate  the  dislrict-t 

I-     The  French  possessed  foi-mrrly  an  extent  of  territory  4 
the  western  part  of  the  island,  which  was  equal  to  170^ 
square  leagues  ;t  a  small  portion  of  the  country  could  onJ 
have  been  occupied,   for  more   than  seven-tenthii  of  H  i 
mountainous,   or  rovcreil  nillt  wood.$     We  may  juUga  of 
^e  fertility  of  this  colony,  from  the  fact  that  the  produt 
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of  1£1  sqoare  leagues,  or  the  qaantity  of  sugar,  coflfoe,  in-   book 
digo,  and  cocoa  raised  on  a  district  of  that  extent,  was  sup-  ^^™^ 
posed,  according  to  a  moderate  valuation,  to  be  worth  in  ' 

France  L.7,682,480.     The  exports  from  this  settlement 
amounted,  so  early  as  the  year  1788,  to  L.7,487,S75.  *  As 
there  were  at  that  time  450,000  negroes,  if  we  considerfliem 
as  the*  means  by  which  this  produce  was  raised,  the  annual 
labour  of  eacli  slave  must  have  been  worth  more  than  L.16.* 
Cape  Fran9ois,  tlie  capital  of  the  French  colony,  has  been  Towm. 
denominated  Cape  Henry  by  Christophe  the  negro,  who 
was  lately  proclaimed  king  of  Haiti,  under  the  title  of 
Henry  the  first.    This  African,  the  leader  of  a  well-dis-  ^^ 
ciplined  army,  whose  subjects  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  publics  of 
blessings  of  liberty,  has  attempted  to  introduce  into  his  do-*^^'^^* 
minions  the  splendour  and  ceremonies  of  a  European  court* 
His  people  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  Americans,  the  En- 
glish and  the  Danes,  and  the  great  pay  to  which  his  officers 
are  entitled,  has  induced  many  foreigners  to  enter  into  his 
service.    The  kingdom  of  Haiti  terminates  at  (he  desert 
plains,  which  are  watered  by  the  Artibonite. 

The  southern  parts  of  the  island  are  divided  into  repub- 
lican cantons  and  governed  by  a  council,  that  has  latdy 
acknowledged  a  president  or  chief  in  the  person  of  Petiofl 
the  mulatto,  who  resides  at  Port-au-Prince,  and  consi- 
ders his  authority  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  the 
late  republic  in  France.  The  French  language  is 
spoken  in  these  states ;  and  the  catholic  religion  prevails 
not  only  in  the  republics,  but  in  the  kingdom  of  Haiti. 
Philip  Dos,  another  chief,  maintains  his  independence 
in  the  mountains  of  the  interior.  Porto  Rico,  situated  P^*^^' 
eastwards  of  Hispaniola,  is  the  next  island  in  the  chain  of  ^^ 
the  Antilles.  It  Is  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  forty  in  breadth;  its  mountains  extend  to- 
wards the  south-west  and  are  not  so  lofty  as  those  in  St 
Domingo.  Layvonito  is  the  highest  mountain  on  the  east- 
em,  and  Lopello  on  the  southern  part  of  the  island.t    Herds 

*  Page,  Traits  du  commerce  dei  coloniei. 
t  Ledruy  Voyafe  au  TMxiScy  Porto-Rico,  Ac. 
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:  of  will)  dogs  rofttn  on  tlicae  hills,  lliey  are  supposed  to  Iw 
'•  sprung  from  a  race  of  blood  hnumls  brought  from  Spain  b^- 
"~  the  first  conquerors  to  assist  llieni  in  destroying  and  iti  Inrnt- 
iiig  down  the  nativcH,  wliu  lied  to  the  faslncs^ps  for  snfely  and 
shelter.  The  wide  savannas  in  the  interim- and  tiiosenrartbc 
noi'thoru  coast  are  fertile^ ;  many  caacailoH  add  to  llie  beau- 
ty of  the  mountains  in  these  places,  which  are  the  healUiicst 
districts  it)  the  islanil.  The  low  grnunds  are  unwbuksorne 
during  the  rainy  season,  but  the  laud  is  fruitful  and  well 
watered  by  nuim-ruua  rivulets.  The  Sptiniarda  detrrmtn- 
ed  to  remain  on  this  island  for  the  sake  of  its  gold,  that 
metal  has  of  lato  years  been  setilum  observed.  Excellent 
timber,  ginger,  sugar,  coffee,- cotton,  lint,  Iddra  and  the 
diSerent  kindH  of  incense  so  much  used  in  cathnlir  coun- 
tries are  among  the  productions  of  the  island.  ItPt  mules  aro 
eagerly  sought  after  in  St.  Domingo,  Jamaica  and  Santa 
Cruz;  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable  tnidcin  tobacco,  sail, 
rice,  maize,  cnssia,  oranges,  gourds  and  melons.  Tbe  capi- 
tal, St.  Juan  di^  Porto  Rico,  is  built  on  a  small  island  on  the 
northern  coast,  which  communicates  with  tbe  utber  by 
means  of  a  mole,  and  the  whole  forms  a  convenient  harbour. 
Agnadilla  is  famed  for  the  comparative  salubrity  of  its  cli- 
■Date,  San  Gcrm.ino  is  a  considerable  burgh,  inUahited  by 
the  most  ancient  families  on  the  island,  and  the  small  but 
pleasant  town  of  Faxardo  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast. 
Colonists  might  settle  with  ndvanlagc  near  the  bays  of  < 
aiiica  and  Guaynilla;  and  it  is  probable  tliat  these  plan 
may  at  Home  future  period  become  more  populous. 

About  five  leagues  from  Cape  I'inei-o  or  the  eastern  extr 
mity  of  Porto  Rico,  we  may  perceive  the  verdant  and  wooi?  I 
ed  heights  of  Biequeii,  a  thinly  inhabited  island,  wfaick 
does  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Spain.  The  popu- 
lation of  Porto  Rico  is  at  present  unknown;  it  amounttd 
about  fifteen  years  ago  to  fourteen  thousand  freemen  and 
seventeen  thousand  slaves.  The  inliahitants,  faithful  I 
K.iHg  of  Spain,  have  afforded  protection  to  several  tbuusa 
mloniats  devoted  to  the  royal  cause.     The  anuiul  nvM 
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of  the  island  has  been  valued  at  £l7,Q0%  and  the  expenses    Booi 

of  administration  at  £61,850.*  ^^'^^ 

It  is  necessary  to  give  sonye  account  of  the  Bahama  or  ~ 

»  .•■.*.  .  ....'r         Bahama 

Lnca^'o  islands,  before  we  examine  more  minutely  the  Less  or  Luca] 
Antilles.    The  Lucayos  are  separated  from  the  continent  ^'**"^'* 
by  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  or  the  New  Channel  of  Bahama,  a 
broad  and  rapid  current,  and  the  old  channel  of  the  same 
name  divides  them  from  Cuba.    Their  number  is  not  less 
than  five  hundred,  many  of  them  are  barren  rocks;  butinhabi- 
twelve,  which  are  the   most   populous  and  the  most  fer-^*"^"* 
tile,  contain  about  13,000  Inhabitants.    The  larger  islands 
are  generally  fniitful,  and  their  soil  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Carolina.     Many  British  loyalists  fled   thither  fi*om  the 
United  States  after  the  war  of  independence.    The  negroes 
are  said  to  be  more  fortunate  in  these  islands  than  their 
brethren  in  the  Antilles.    The  owners  preside  over  them, 
and  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  lash  of  an  overseer  j  their 
master  is  careful  that  their  labour  may  be  proportionate  to 
their  strength ;  and  they  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of 
this  humane  treatment  liy  their  industry  and  good  con- 
duct!   Cotton^  indigo,  tortoise  shell,  ambergris,  mahoga-  produc- 
ny,  logwood  and  different  kinds  of  fruit  are  exported  from  ^on^. 
these  islands.    During  war  the  inhabitants  derive  some  pro- 
fit from  the  number  of  prize  vessels  that  are  brought  to 
their  ports,  and  at  all  times  from  the  shipwrecks  that  are  so 
common  in  this  labyrinth  of  shoals  and  rocks.     Turk's 
islands  are  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  have 
strengthened  them    by    fortifications.     Anegada^    Virgin  Virs'in 
Grorda,  and  Tortala,  are  the  principal  English  islands  in    ^°  ^* 
the  small  Archipelago  to  the  east  of  Porto  Rico.    Sir 
Francis  Drake  is  said   to   have  called  them   the  Yirglh 
islands  in  honor  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  this  is  a  mistake^ 
Columbus  himself  gave  them  the  name  of  Las  Yirgines^  in 
allusion  to  the  legend  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins  in  the 
Romish  ritual. 

*  Ledru,  Voyage  au  TenlriffiB)  &c.  t  M'Kinnen^s  Trav^fi. 


All  early  traveller,  whose  writings  nrc  preserved  w 
'  Hakliiyt's  collection,  calls  this  archipelago  *'  a  kitot  o( 
~  little  islaiuls,  wholly  iiii  in  habited,  sandy,  barren,  and  crag- 
gy." Their  chief  and  alinont  only  staple  coRiiiioditwU 
cnnsist  in  sugar  and  coffee ;  the  contraband  trade,  nhicM 
is  very  extensive,  is  also  considered  the  most  ]>roriUblf.  J 
The  population  of  tlio  three  islands  already  mentiumM 
amounted,  in  1788,  to  1^00  w)iito3,  and  9000  negroeu 
The  Danes  became  a  commercial  people  after  the  Sp%d 
niards,  the  French,  the  English  and  tlie  Dutch.  TbcM 
saw  the  new  world  divided  among  other  nations  and  siiJ 
cooded  with  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  small  portion  of  ijn 
rich  spoils.  But  their  industry  and  wise  policy  increaaefl 
tho  value  of  their  scanty  possessions;  with  the  UL'C|ttiiiiH 
of  Barbadocs  and  Antigua,  no  settlement  is  b«tter  cultM 
vBted,  or  pro[K>rtionalIy  more  productive  than  the  Daiua&| 
island  of  Santa  Cruz.  Its  prosperity  lias  of  late  tncrcat3 
ed,  the  condition  of  the  negroes  has  been  much  improved,  ai^J 
the  small  island  of  St.  Thomas  is  now  an  important  cummer^ | 
cial  station.  M.  Thaarup  supposes  the  surface  uf  IboN  ! 
two  islands  to  he  fntm  thirty-six  to  forty  square  leaguesf 
the  population  is  in  the  ratio  of  a  thousand  souls  to  cverf-J 
square  league,  and  tho  nett  revenue  amounts  to  100,OOU 
rix-dollars,  or  nearly  £17.000.  Tho  sugar  of  Santa  Cruil 
is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  its  rum  equals  that  of  Jamatcafl 
Cbristianstadt,  tho  metropolis,  is  situated  on  the  castoid 
jmrt  of  the  island.  The  whole  settlement  was  sold  tM 
Franco  for  160,000  rix-dollars,  or  £30,000;  many  plaM 
tatious  on  the  island  are  believed  to  bo  worth  £GO,0O0j 
Tbe  largest  harbour  in  St.  Thomas  may  hold  with  safe^d 
a  hundi-ed  ships  <if  war;  the  storehouses  are  loaded  with:] 
merchandize,  brought  from  Europe  or  America.  Tho  1 
small  inland  of  St.  John  is  fertile,  and  its  rlimate  is  coiiv*.  J 
parativcly  healthy;  but  its  cultivation  has  been  hitherto^ 
neglected.  Mr.  Oxholm  informs  us  that  there  are  7t,45S 
English  acres  of  good  land  in  the  Danish  islands,  llie 
sugar  plantations  occupy  thirty-two  thousand  andfanrlwn; 
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and  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  are  planted  with  cot-    ^^^^ 
ton  trees.*  ^^^^^* 


Anguilla  or  Snake's  Island,  which  belongs  to  the  English,  ^^  ^.^^^ 
has  received  its  name  from  its  tortuous  form ;  it  is  about 
nine  or  ten  leagues  in  length,  and  not  more  than  three  at 
its  greatest  breadth.  The  soil  abounds  in  challc,  and  there 
are  neither  mountains  nor  rivers  in  anj  part  of  the  island. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  exported  to  New  England, 
from  a  salt  lake  situated  near  the  middle  of  Anguilla.  The 
principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  rearing 
cattle,  and  cultivating  Indian  com. 

The  coast  of  St.  Martin  is  indented  with  bays,  which  St.  Mar- 
makes  it  appear  larger  than  it  really  is.    The  interior  is  ^"'^  ''° 
mountainous ;  and  the  annual  profits  of  a  single  salt  marsh 
in  this  island  exceed  d612,000.     Many  of  the  settlers  are 
of  English  origin ;  one  half  of  the  island  belongs  to  the 
French,  the  other  to  the   Dutch.     Gustavus  the  Third,  St.  BartiM 
aware  of  the  commercial  advantages,  which  Denmark  de«f  ^^^^' 
rived  from  her  colonies,  was  anxious  to  procure  for  Swe- 
den  some  possessions   in  the  West  Indies.     He  obtained 
from  France,  in  1784,  the  settlement  of  St  Bartholomew, 
which  lies  between   St.    Christopher,    Anguilla,  and  the 
Dutch  island  of  St  Eustatia;  thus,  its  situation  enables 
its  inhabitants  to  carry  on  with  advantage  a  contraband 
trade.    Although  the  country  is  mountainous,  no  springs 
or  rivers  have  ever  been  observed  in  it     Gustavia,  the  chief 
town,  and  indeed  the  only  one  in  St  Bartholomew,  is  conti- 
guous to  Carenage^  a  harbour,  which  may  admit  a  great 
many  vessels  at  a  time,  but  none  drawing  more  than  nine 
feet  of  water.f    The   exports  from  this  island  consist  of 
cassia,  tamarinds,  and  sassafras.    The  Dutch  considered  Dutch 
their  islands  in  the  West  Indies  as  so  many  factories  for  ^'*'*^**'- 
carrying  on  their  commerce,  or  {lerhaps  their  smuggling 
trade  with  the  subjects  of  other  princes;  and  were  always 

much  more  solicitous  about  improving  their  possessions  in  St.  Eusta- 
tia, 

*  OzholiDi  Etat  del  Antilles  Danoiies. 
t  Euphrasen,  Voyage  au  St.  Barth^lemy. 
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Guiani.    St.  Eustatia  h  about  two  leagues  in  length,  vtA  fli 
in  brvadtli;  it  consists  uf  two  mniintnins,  and  a  ilcpp  \ 
'between  Itirm.     On  the  eastrrn  summit  tlicre  is  an  nnrioi 
crater,  nearly  enclosed  by  rocks  of  gneiss.     Althougb 
springs  have  been  fver  seen  un  the  islanil,  the  inhabit: 
cultivate  sugar  and  tobacco.     11  has  been  stated  tbat  t 
population  amounts  to  five  thousand  whites;  nix  hundf^ 
mulattoes  and  eight  hundred  slaves.     Saba,  an  island  i 
Joining  St.    Eustatiat  is  about  twelve  miles  in  circumfW 
ence;  Iho  sea  in  its  vicinity  is  shalluw,  and  small  vessels 
can  only  approach  it.     The  coast  is  snrrounded  by  rocks, 
and   on   this   account  tlie  road  from  the  most   Treijuentcd 
landing  place  In  Ihe  heights  is  difficult  of  access.     TlinV'l 
is  an  agreeable  valley  on  the   bills,  vateretl   bj  freriuM 
showers,    which    render  it   very    fertile.    The   climate  I 
healthy,  and    Dutch    writers   declare,   that  the   Europi 
women  in  Saba  retain   their  looks   longer  than   th< 
any  other  West  Indian  island.     The  inhabitants  are  c 
composed   of  artisans  and  tradesmen,  and  their  rooden 
vrants  are  amply  supplied  by  tlie  produce  of  their  ini 
try.     The  chain  of  the  Antilles  bends  at  this  place; 
tigua  and  Barbuda  may  be  regarded  as  the  eastern  linkl 
which   connect   it    with   the    other    islands.     Antigua,  i 
Artego,  is  more  than  seven  leagues  in  length,  and  as  mu 
in  breadth.      Mr.  Edwards,  the  most  accurate  historiao  V 
tbe  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  tells  us  that  ' 
contains  about  59.B38  English  acres,  of  which  54,000  i 
appro]iriated  for  pasturage  and  the  growth  of  sugar." 
island,  although    formerly  considered  of  little  value, 
become  important,  and  English  Harbour  is  the  best  pttl 
in   these   seas   for   refitting   British  vessels.    An   arsenal 
a  royal   naval   yard,  in   which  ships  of  war  are  can 
ed,    liBve    been    erected    by    Government    The 
tion     may     amount    to    forty    thousand    inhabitants, 
whom,   says   Mr.   Young,   thirty-sis   thousand   are 
state  of  slavery;*    but    tlio   free  population  has   incrc 
cd  and  that  of  the  negroes  diminished  since  t~ 

•  Wed  India  Commod-Plfce  Book. 
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tion  of  that  author's  work  on  the  West  Indies.  The  book 
governor  of  the  Leeward  Caribean  Islands  resides  at  St.  ^^^U* 
John,  which  is  the  grt*at  commercial  town  of  Antigua. 
The  exports  consist  of  sugar,  ginger,  and  tobacco ;  but 
the  harvests  are  so  variable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
their  average  amount ;  the  frequent  droughts  to  which  the 
island  is  exposed  have  often  destroyed  every  sort  of  vege- 
tation. In  the  year  1788  there  was  no  rain  for  tlie  space 
of  seven  months ;  and  the  inhabitants  must  then  have  pe- 
rished, had  they  not  been  supplied  with  provisions  from 
foreign  countries. 

Barbuda  is  about  twelve  leagues  north  of  Antigua,  Barbuda. 
and  contains  more  than  1500  inhabitants.  The  soil  is 
well  adapted  for  pasturage ;  and  the  settlers  trade  chiefly 
in  oxen,  horses  and  mules,  with  which  they  supply  the 
neighbouring  islands.  The  air  is  salubrious  and  invalids 
resort  thither  from  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies.  Tur- 
tles are  found  on  the  shore,  deer  and  different  sorts  of 
game  abound  in  the  woods. 

St.  Christopher's,  one  of  the  western  islands  in  this  St.  Chris- 
chain,  is  about  forty-two  miles  in  circumference  ;  there  ^°^  ^  ^ 
are  in  this  settlement  43,726  acres,  of  which  17,000 
are  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  sugar.  The  soil  con- 
sists of  a  dark  grey  loam,  it  is  easily  penetrated  by  the 
hoe,  and  yields  more  sugar  in  proportion  to  its  extent  than 
any  other  land  in  the  West  Indies.  .  Besides  the  cane,  cot- 
ton, ginger  and  many  tropical  fruits  are  cultivated  by  the 
colonists.  St.  Cristopher's,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  cal- 
led St.  Kitt*8,  contains  a  population  of  28,000  souls^  and 
the  proportion  between  the  free  inhabitants  and  the  slaves 
is  as  one  to  thirteen. 

Nevis  and  Montserrat  are  two  small  islands  situated  be-  Nevis  ami 
tween  St  Christopher's  and  Guadaloupe ;  they  are  in  the  rau°^'"~ 
possession  of  the  English,  and  are  fertile  in  cotton,  sugar 
and  tobacco. 

Guadaloupe  consists  of  two  islands  separated  from  each  cuada- 
other  by  a   narrow  channel;  the  eastmost,  or  Grande- ^^"^- 
Terre,  is  about  six  leagues  broad,  and  fourteen  in  length. 


the  other,  or  Basse-Teiic,  is  fifteen  leagncs  in  length  I 
■  fourteen  in  breadth.  The  sniaU  Ulantla  Ues'ulerado  ( 
"east,  Marie-GHtiinU*  on  the  south-east*  and  the  isles  i 
Saintes  on  the  south  arc  sulijrrt  to  the  Govi>rnop  of  < 
dBloMjie.  The  surl'ikfc  of  all  these  islands  is  e<iaal  t 
jn. 334, 142  English  arres;  the  poiiuUliun  has  been  rrr-entl;^  _ 
estimated  at  139.000  souls.  According  to  the  census  at 
1788,  the  whites  nninunteil  to  1.1,406,  the  free-  people  of 
colour  to  3044,  and  tlie  negrncs  to  85,461 ;  su  that  there 
were  not  at  that  time  rooro  than  101,^71  inhabitants-  The 
rapid  incrcAiie  of  population  must  he  in  part  attributed  to 
the  frequent  cmigrutions  from  St.  Domingo.*  There  am 
ci  several  volcanic  mountains  in  Basse- Terre,  and  allhou^ft 
thfV  are  no  longer  subjert  In  explosions,  one  of  thrnt, 
which  is  called  La  Soufriei-e,  still  emits  clouds  of  smoke. 
Sulphurous  pyrites,  pumice  stone  and  many  other  volcanic 
productions,  am  found  in  the  vicinity.  A  warm  spring  has 
been  ohsurved  in  the  sea  near  Goave;  its  temperature  has 
not  been  ascertained;  hut  Futlier  Lahat  assurcii  us  that  be 
has  hulled  eggs  in  it.  Basse-Terre  is  agreeably  djt  enrtJed  by 
hills,  woods,  gardens  and  enrlosun>s,  which  form  a  striking 
cnnirast  with  tlie  marshy  and  sterile  land  on  the  eastern 
island.  All  tlic  rocks  near  Itie  sea  ronsisl  of  madreporcf 
The  wild  lemon-tree,  the  plant  that  produces  galliannm,^ 
the  erythrina  corallodendrum  and  the  thorny  volkame- 
pia  grow  in  the  endosurcs.  The  sugar-cane  reaches  to  a 
great  height,  but  is  of  an  inferior  r|UHlity;  the  rofTee  too 
is  not  considered  equal  to  that  of  Martinico.  The  bees 
in  this  island  are  black,  their  honey  is  very  liquid  and 
of  a  purple  colour.  The  city  of  Bassc-7'errc  is 
adorned  with  many  fine  huiUlings,  fountains  and  public 
gardens.  I'he  fort  that  drfciHls  it  commandn  an  open 
road,  which  has  all  the  conveniences  of  a  safe  harbour. 
Fointe   a    Pitre,   the  nietropolia  of    Grande- Terra   is  un- 
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healthy  by  reason  of  the  marshes  In  its  neighbourhood  j 
its  spacious  port  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  An-   ^^m 
tiltes.     Desirade  is  famed  for  its  cotton ;  coffee  and  sugar  ' 

are  cultivated  on  the  hills  of  Marie-Galante.  Dominica  Domioki 
situated  between  Gruadaloupe  and  Martinico,  was  so  called 
by  Columbus,  from  its  being  discovered  on  a  Sunday.  The 
value  of  this  island  must  not  be  judged  of  merely  from  its 
productions ;  its  situation  enabled  the  English  to  intercept 
in  time  of  war  the  communications  between  France  and 
her  colonies.  The  soil  is  very  lights  and  well  adapted  for 
the  .growth  of  coffee;  the  hills*  from  which  several  rivers 
descend,  are  covered  with  the  finest  wood  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  several  valuable  sulphur  mines  have  been  discover- 
ed by  the  colonists.  According  to  the  statements  of  some  au- 
thors, scorpions  and  serpents  of  a  great  size  are  often  seen  on 
the  island ;  but  Mr.  Edwards,  and  several  writers  tell  usy 
on  the  other  hand,  that  these  animals,  if  they  really  elis^ 
are  very  rare,  and  that  many  of  the  colonists  have  never 
observed  them.  Dominica  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
distinct  governAient  on  account  of  ita  importance.  The 
staple  commodities  are  maize,  cotton,  cocoa,  and  tobacco* 
Before  the  war  of  1756,  Martinico  was  considered  the  Martini) 
principal  island  possessed  by  the  French  in  the  Antilles ; 
its  store-houses  were  filled  with  the  merchandise  of  En- 
rope,  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships  traded  to  its  ports,  its  com- 
merce extended  to  Canada  and  Louisiana.  Althoogh 
Martinico  is  still  an  important  island,  it  has  not  recovered 
its  former  grandeur.  The  extent  of  surface  in  this  settle- 
ment is  supposed  to  be  about  21S,142  acres,  it  is  full 
of  steep  mountains  and  rugged  rocks.  Pitou  de  Corbet^Moanu 
one  of  the  highest,  is  about  812  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.*  The  shape  of  this  calcareous  mountain  re-  . 
sembles  a  cone,  and  it  is  on  that  account,  as  may  be  rea* 
dily  believed,  very  difficult  of  access.  The  palm  trees 
with  which  it  is  covered  became  more  lofty  and  abundant 
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near  tlie  summit.     Martinico  is  better  supplietl  wiUi  *i 
ter,  and  less  oxpused  to  liurricaiics  than  Gaadaloupe; 
'  productions  of  both  islands  are  noarlf  tbe  same.    Its  j 
pulation    was  estimated    at  110,000  souls,   but  it  apppi 
from  tlio  census  of  1815.  that  it  amounted  onljr  to  9MI9 
inhabitants,  viz.  9206  colonists  uf  European  origin,  8690 
mulatlocs,  and   77(57'  slaves.     There  are  several  bajfs 
harbours  in  Martinico.  and   Port  Royal  is  built  on  one  a^ 
tbem.     This   harbour,   although   not    so   large   as  that  «C 
Pointc  ii  Fitre   in  Guadaluupe,  is  spacious,  and  |iassesM% 
many  advantages.     St.  Peter's  tonn  is  tbe  most  cominer^ 
cial  city  in  the  Less  Antilles,  and  M.  Isert  infonos  us  Uial 
it  contains  2080  houses  and  30,000  inliabitiiiits.     The  ish 
of  St.  Lucia,  now  belonging  to  England,  was  long  a  subject 
of  contention  bctMeeii  that  country  and  France.    The  b(m) 
is  ferlile,  many  of  the  eastern  mountains  still  retain  ll 
marks   of  former   volcanoes.     Tiio   climate  is  very  war 
and  unhealthy;  it  has   been  Bait)   that  negroes  liavo  bei 
destroyed   by    tlic   rennmous   serjionts   in   the   woods   ai 
marshes;  Mr.  Edwards,  however,  denies  the  truth  of 
assertion.     The   island    has   been  devastated   by   war;  il 
cultivation,  though  in  a  very  flourishing  slate,  might  be  stiH 
much  improved.     The  ofiicial  value  of  the  exports  in  IBIQ^ 
was  less  than  £44,000,  Ua  imports  in  the  same  year  afflouni 
ed  to  £193,000,  and  tlio  population  was  ef|ual  to  30,00t 
souls.     Carenage,  sn  called  from  three  careening  places 
the  west  coast,  one  for  large  ships,  and  two  for  small  vet> 
sola,  is  tbe  best  sea-port  in  St.  Lucia.     Thirty  sail  of  th> 
line,  though  not  moored,  may  be  there  sheltered  from  hur- 
ricanes.    Two  vessels  abreast  cannot  sail  into  it  from  lb* 
narrowness  of  the  entrance,  but  the  harbour  may  be  cleared 
out  in  less  than  an  hour.      This  place  is  unhealthy  and  thin- 
ly inhabited  notwithstanding  the  great  advantages  of  ite 
situation. 

at.  Vincent's  an  island  to  the  south  of  St.  Lucia,  is  ro* 
markable  for  its  fertility,  and  produces  a  great  quantity  of 
Bat«r  tnd  indigo.    The  bread  treo  brought  originally 
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OtaheitOt  has  succeeded  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  co*    Boa 
lonista.    A  lofty  range  of  hilla  runs  through  the  centre  of  '^™ 
this  island;  daring  the  eartbqaal^e,  which  tool^  place  on 
the  SOth  of  April,  1812,  there  was  an  eruption  .from  La 
Soufriere  the  most  northerly  mountain  in  this  chain.    The 
eastern  coast  is  peopled  by  the  Black  Cariheeif  a  mixed  ^i^^^ 
race  of  Zambos  descended  from  the  Charibeans  and  the 
fugitive  neg^roes  of  Barbadoes  and  other  islands.*     The 
population  ct  the  English  settlement  may  amount  to  dS,000 
inhabitants,  the  greater  number  of  whom  are  in  a  state  of 
slavery.    Kingston,  the  chief  town  in  St  Vincent^  is  the 
residence  of  the  governor,  whose  jurisdiction  extendi  over 
several  small  islands.    The  Ghrenadines  are  contiguous,  and  Gnna- 
united  to  each  other  by  a  ridge  of  calcareous  rocks,  which  ^^^^ 
appear  to  be  formed  by  marine  insects  ;  **  they  resemble  in 
every  respect,**  says  a  learned  naturalist,  **  the  coral  rod^ 
In  the  South  Sea.** j    Cariacou  and  Isle  Ronde  are  the  prin- 
cipal islands  in  this  group. 

The  former  is  fruitful,  well  cultivated,  and  equal  In 
extent  to  6913  acres.  It  has  produced  in  some  years  a 
million  of  pounds  ot  cotton,  besides  com,  yams,  potatoes, 
and  plantations  sufBcient  for  the  consumption  of  its  negroes. 
There  are  about  five  hundred  acres  of  excellent  land  in 
Isle  Ronde,  which  are  well  adapted  for  pasturage,  and  the  - 
cultivation  of  cotton.  The  English  island  of  Grenada  is 
situated  near  the  Grenadines;  its  population  amounts  to 
31,87S  souls;  there  were,  in  the  year  1815,  29,381  slaves, 
but  at  present  they  are  less  numerous.^  A  lake,  on  the 
summit  of  a  central  mountain  is  tlie  source  of  many  rivers 
that  adorn  and  fertilize  the  land.  Hurricanes  are  little 
known  in  Grenada;  some  of  its  numerous  bays  and  har- 
bours might  be  easilj^  fortified  and  rendered  a  secure 
station  for  ships.  The  chain  of  the  Antilles  terminates  at 
this  island;  Barbadoes,  Tobago,   and  Trinidad,  form  a 

*  Goldtmitli*!  Geographical  Grammar. 
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aooK    distinct  group.     BarbaUwR  is  the  easttnost  inland  in  tlwi 
:ciii.    West  Iniiica:   when  tbe  English  landed  there  fwr  the  rmtl 

tiinc^  in  1605,  it  was  uninhabited  and  covered   with  TorcstK  I 

'  »  ""'Xhp.y  obacrved  no  herb  or  root  that  could  be  us«l  for  (kv  I 
food  of  man :  and  the  wnoda  «cro au  thick  that  thr  roIonistB   I 
had  grnit  diflic<ilty  in  clearing  a  quantity  of  land,  the  pro-    I 
ddci'    <if   which   mighi  be  sufficient  for  their  subsistence*  1 
Every  obatucle  was  at  last  flurmouuted  ;  and  the  first  inhabi*  i 
tants  discovered  that  tbe  soil  was  favourable  for  th^  growth  J 
uf  cotton  and  indign,  and  that  tobacco,  which  began  then  ts  t 
be  used   in  England,  might  be  advantageously   rultiv«(eA>  I 
Colonists  flocked  thither  in  so  great  numbers,  tha*    about  \ 
forty  years  after  the  first  settlement,  the  population  amount- 
ed to  6fty  thousand  whites  and  a  hundred  thousand  negro 
and  Indian  slaves;  but  this  flourishing  conditiun  lasted  only 
for  half  a  century.      I'he  present  population,  though  much 
reduced,  is  stiti  sufficiently   numerous  for  an  island  abonC  ■ 
twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and  fourteen  in  breadth.     Tb*  J 
inhabitants  have  been  lately  calculated  at  ninety  thousand;: 
throe-fourths  of  them  are  made  up  of  slaves.     The  govep.  1 
nor  resides  at  Bridgetown,  the  chief  city  in  Barbadocs; 
harbour  of  this  place  is  nearer  the  ancient  continent  tbao   I 
any  other  in  the  Antilles. 
sbsgo.         Tobago  is  about   eight   leagues   north   north-cast  from  I 
Trinidad.    The  formation  of  both  these  islands  diSera  widely  i 
froDi  that  of  tbe  Antilles,  and  mineralogists  8u|i|ww  t 
they  are  a  continuation  of  the  mountainous  chain  of  Cnmant/I 
on  the  South  American  continent.*     The  hills  un  diese  tw«  , 
islands  are  chiefly  composed  uf  scbistus;  no  gmnitr  rocks 
have  ever  been  observed  on  them.     The  position  of  Tob«> 
go,  on  the  strait  which  separates  the  Antilles  from  America, 
renders  it  important  in  time  of   war.     Sugar  and   cottokJ 
might  be  raised  in  great  quantities  on  its  rich  and  still  vi^fl 
gin  soil,  and  the  finest  fruits  of  the  tropics  grow  on  the  ist-^ 
and ;  its  figs  and  goyaves  are  considered  the  best  in  the  West 
Indies.     Cinnamon,  nutmegs,  gura-copal,  and   five   differ- 
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ent  sorts  of  pepper  are  some  of  its  productions*    There  is    booh 
one  of  its  commodious  bays  or  inlets  on  the  east,  and  ano-   x*'"!. 
ther  on  th^  west  coast,  in  which  ships  may  be  sheltered 
from  every  wind.     The  population,  according  to  the  last 
census  amounted  to  18,000   individuals,  of  whom  15,426 
were  negroes.    Trinidad  is  situated  between  Tobago  and  Trinidad 
the  continent  of  South  America,  from  which  it  is  separated  ^^ 
by  tlie  Gulf  of  Paria  and  two  straits  ;  the  one  between  the 
Oronoco  and  Trinidad  is  called  the  Serpent's  Mouth ;  the 
ther  between  Trinidad  and  Cape  Paria  in  Cumana  still 
retains  the  name  of  Dragon's  Mouth  given  it  by  Columbus. 
This  island  is  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  nearly  fifty  from  north  to  south.    It  was  at  one  period 
thought  very  unhealthy ;  Raynal  was  the  first  who  refut- 
ed that  error.     The  mountains  of  Trinidad   are  not  so 
lofty  as  some  of  the  cloud-capt  heights  on  the  Antilles ;  it 
has  been  already  observed  that  their  geological  construc- 
tion is  different;   it  may   be  added   that  their   direction, 
and   various  other  circumstances,  indicate  that  they  were 
separated   from    those   which  extend   along  the  shore  of 
Cumana  at  that  unknown  period,  when  the  waters  of  the 
Guarapiche,   and  the   western    branches  of  the   Oronoco 
opened  for  themselves  a  passage  into  the  ocean  through 
the  channel  of  Dragon's  Mouth.    Different  species  of  palms,  ' 
and  particularly  the  cocoa,  grow  on  the  southern  and  cen- 
tral parts  of  Trinidad.    The  island  produces  sugar,  coffee, 
good  tobacco,  indigo,  ginger,  a  variety  of  fine  fruits,  maize, 
cotton  and  cedar  wood.     The  most  remarkable  phenome-  Bitumi- 
noD  it»  Trinidad  is  a  bituminous  lake,  situated  on  the  west-  "°"'  ^^^' 
era  coast,  near  the  village  of  La  Brea.    It  is  nearly  three 
miles  in  extent,  of  a  circular  form,  and  about  eighty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Small  islands  covered   with 
plants  and  shrubs  are  occasionally  observed  on  the  lake; 
but  it  is  subject  to  frequent  changes,  and  its  verdant  isles 
often  disappear.     The  bituminous  matter  is  hard  near  the 
surface,  and  less  consistent  at  the  depth  of  a  foot ;  petro* 
lonm  is  found  in  some  of  the  cavities.     The  pitchy  sub- 
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atance  of  the  lake  is  ncltcil  with  tallow,  and  uaed  at 

nidad  for  ii&vxl  purposes.     Th?  court  of  MadriO  permitted 

"  the  inhnhitBiitfl  of  different  Eurnitean  iiatiuns  to  srttlr  on 

this  islaoil,  and   a.  groat  many   French  colonists  nigrated 

thither  from  Grenada;  but   the  English  obtained  latterlj 

posaessinn  of  thi»  nettlemcnt  by  (he  treaty  of  |ieace  in  the 

year  1801.     Trinidad  ia  important  on  account  of  ita  fi 

lity,  its  extent  and  its  position,  which  commands  the 

noco  and  the  straits  uf  Dragon*8  Mouth. 

A      St.  Josi^ph  d'Oruna,  tho   nominal  capital,  is   not 

'  larger  than  a  village,  and  consists  of  two  or  three  huiidreil 

neatly  built  houses.     Puerto   d'Espagna  is  situated  at  no 

great  distance  from  St.  Joseph,  its  harbour  and  roads  are 

much  frequented  by  sh'ipa. 

Chagscamus,  the  greatest  seaport  in  this  isliind,  contains 
^8,000  inhabitants.  It  has  been  siippose<I,  from  the  size 
and  extraordinary  fruitfulness  of  Trinidad,  (hat  it  might 
produce,  if  properly  cultivated,  more  sugar  than  the  nbole 
of  the  Leeward  Islands.  It  possesses  also,  in  common  with 
Tob;ig(),  the  great  adrantMge  of  being  beyond  the  ordinary 
reach  of  hurricanes,  so  that  sliips  may  anchor  there  with- 
out being  exposed  to  those  dreadful  storms  by  which  they 
have  been  sometimes  destroyed  in  the  harbours  of  more 
northern  islands.*  As  we  have  already  given  au  account 
of  St.  Margaret*.'?  as  a  dependency  of  Caraccas,  there  only 
remains  for  us  to  notice  three  islands  on  the  coast  of  South 
America,  wliich  belong  at  present  to  the  Dutch.  The 
most  considerable  of  these  is  Curacoa,  an  island  corerrd 
with  a  thin  stratum  of  soil,  about  twelve  leagues  in  length, 
and  three  or  four  in  breadth.  The  land  is  arid  and  slerile; 
there  is  only  one  well  on  the  island,  and  tlie  water  from  it 
is  sold  al  a  high  in-ice.  The  Dutch  have  planted  tobacco 
and  sugar  on  this  light  and  rocky  soil.  Several  salt  marshes 
yield  a  considerable  revenue;  but  the  wealth  of  the  island 
depends  chiefly   on  its   contraband  trade.     WUIiamsl 

-  Frlnard  T<>iid(~(  Wtir  Inlia  CnoinHUi  Plnc'  B 
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the  capital  is  one  of  the  neatest  cities  in  the  West  Indies ;  book 
tlie  public  buildings  are  magni6cent,  the  private  housos  are  ^^^''* 
commodious;  and  the  clean  streets  remind  the  traveller  of 
those  in  the  Dutch  towns.  The  port  of  Curacoa*  though 
narn>w  at  its  entrance,  is  everywhere  else  spacious  and 
protected  by  the  fort  of  Amsterdam.  The  population  of 
this  settlement.consisted  in  the  year  1815,  of  2781  whites, 
4053  free  people  of  colour  and  6026  slaves ;  thus,  the  total 
number  of  inhabitants  amounted  at  that  time  to  twelve  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty.  The  colonists  at  Bonair  and 
Aruba,  two  small  adjacent  islands,  employ  themselves  chief- 
ly in  rearing  cattle. 

The  trade  carried  on  in  the  Archipelago,  which  has  been  Wealth  of 
described,  has  tended  to  advance  the  industry  and  extend  {^^^"^^^' 
the  commerce  of  Europe.     The  wealth  which   Holland, 
France  and  England  derived  from  it,  has  contributed  more 
to  the  national  prosperity  of  these  countries  than  all  tlio 
gold  and  siWer  of  the  American  continent 

The  number  of  British  colonists  in  these  settlements  has  increase  of 
increased  from  forty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  ai^d^^"^^* 
sixty-two,  to  fifty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty^ 
five,  the  mnlattoes  from  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty-nine,  to  twenty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  ;  and  the  slaves  from  four  hundred  and  sixty -five  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  seventy-six,  to  five  hundred  and 
twenty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  five.  The  great 
increase  of  free  people  of  colour  in  the  British  West  Indies 
must  be  partly  attributed  to  natural  causes,  and  partly  to  the 
numerous  emif^tions  from   St.  Domingo.     Twenty-four  , 

thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety^five  slaves  were  import* 
ed  into  these  islands  in  the  year  1788,  and  the  number 
sent  from  them  amounted  to  11,058.  During  the  year  180Sf 
there  was  an  importation  of  19,960,  and  an  exportation  of 
5232. 

Before  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  twenty  thousand 
negroes  were  annually  imported  into  the  colonies  by  British 
settlers. 
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The  values  of  tlio  sugar  iiii[)ort«il  annually  into  England 
waa  calculHte-d  some  yeuva  ago  at  £7|063,2(J5. 

Twelve  liundretl  tliousarid  punclieons  of  ruin  are  distilleU 
on  an  arcrago  in  Die  Hritisli  islanilsj  aud  tliis  quantity  is 
<]is|iose(i  III'  in  the  fuHowing  manner: 


United  Slateo 

Engliflh  colonieti  in  North  America, 
Vessels  trading  to  the  Antilles, 
West  Indian  garrisons  and  colonists. 
Great  Britain  ant)  Ireland, 


37,000  jiunchcons. 
€.250 
10,000 
30,750 
36,000 


England  obtained  from  tLi;  Antilles 

In  1793 9,164,89, 

— 1804,         ....       20,529,871 


750  ,1J 

000  ,^ 

lbs.  of  cotliqb^l 


All  tliit;  wealth  has  been  bought  at  a  dear  rate;  It  lias 
been  purchased  %vith  tlie  blood  and  degradation  of  myriads 
of  our  fellow  creatures  reduced  to  a  condition  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nature  and  the  s|iirit  of  Christianity.  Some 
planters  may  be  humane,  merciful  and  compatisionate  ;  the 
colonial  assemblies  may  have  adopted  legislative  meaaurcs 
to  restrain  the  cruelty  of  others ;  hut  the  sufferings  of  tlic 
negroes  ntill  entitle  them  to  nur  commiseration.  This  is 
put  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  excessive  mortality  of  tlieso 
beings,  which  cannot  proceed  from  tho  climate,  for  their 
own  is  as  humid,  as  sultry  and  more  unwholesome.  It 
may,  too,  be  readily  believed,  that  planters  are  intercttted 
in  the  preservation  of  tbrir  Creole  negroes;  but  their  care 
liaa  been  vain,   and    tho   race   tms  continually   decreamd. 
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Slavcrjy  the  misrery  of  exile  and  every  sort  of  bodily  tor-    Booi 
ment  to  which  the  negroes  ai-e  exposed,  have  shortened   ^^'^ 
their  existence.    These  Africans  have  never  increased  ac-  ^"— ~ 
cording  to  the  common  law  of  nature;  and  it  has  been 
found  necessary  in  several  colonies  to  supply  every  year 
the  deficiencies  in  the  number  of  their  slaves  by  fresh  im- 
portations. 

It  may  be  seen  in  the  public  records  at  Martinico,  that, 
in  the  year  1810,  the  number  of  births  from  a  population  of 
77,500  slaves  did  not  exceed  1250,  or  that  they  were  in  the 
ratio  of  one  to  sixty-two.  The  negroes,  it  has  been  affirm- 
ed, are  stubborn,  revengeful,  not  to  be  subdued  by  mild 
treatment,  but  to  be  driven  by  the  lash.  This  pretext  has 
been  alleged  to  justify  the  cruelty  of  their  masters.  A  few 
individuals  of  that  description  may  be  found  amongst  them, 
but  the  character  of  the  negroes  is  widely  different.  They 
are  ignorant,  but  docile,  gentle,  patient  and  submissive. 
Cruel  men  amongst  the  colonists,  or  malefactora  banished 
from  Europe  and  raised  afterwards  to  the  rank  of  overseers, 
were  wont  to  treat  their  slaves  as  beasts  of  burden ;  nay 
more,  some  Spanish  writers  maintain  seriously  that  a  negro 
and  American  Indian  have  not  a  soul,  and  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  this  doctrine  has  been  more  or 
less  acted  upon  in  every  European  settlement  in  the  West 
Indies. 

If  the  sultry  regions  in  which  the  sugar-cane  is  pro«  Meant  o 
duced  can  only  be  cultivated  by  negroes,  or  if  the  wol-  {f '^'^ 
fare  of  these  possessions  depends  on  that  race,  it  musttionofth 
be  a  desirable  object  to  add  to  the  riches  of  these  islands '^*^'* 
by  improving  the  condition,  and  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  men  whose  labour  has  been  said  to  constitute  the 
wealth  of  the  colonies.     Such  ends  might  probably  be  at- 
tained  by  legislative  enactments  ;  the  enormities  which, 
from  length  of  time,  have  become  habitual  to  a  great  many 
planters  might  be  checked.    When  slaves  are  assured  that 
their  lives  and  health  cannot  be  endangered  by  any  master^' 
it  might  be  lawful  for  them  to  acquire  property,  aal  thus 
they  would  be  made  to  love  a  country,  which  haf  been  so 
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long  wfttBteJ  Willi  tlieir  tears.    Wore  warn 
nnU  aome  alteiilion  bestowed  on  (lie  education  of  black  eliiJ- 
'dren,  tbe  vices  to  wliich   tlio  slaves  arc  addictcil  niiglil  be 
repressed.     Tlie  transition,  from  a  state  of  bondage  to  tbit  J 
or  bushandmen  could  be  rendered  easy,  safe  and  highly  a ' 
vaiitageuus  to  the  colonists,  by  adopting  a  proper  system  flfl 
inslniction  and  by  holding  out  to  the  negroes  the  consola* 
tions  of  Christianity. 

In  order  to  make  onr  readers  better  acquainted  with 
this  country,  we  shall  attempt  to  describe  a  morning  in  t 
Aniitlcs.  For  this  jiurposc,  let  us  watcli  the  moment  whi 
the  san,  appearing  through  a  cloudlesu  and  serene  atmai 
phero.  illumines  with  his  rays  the  niimmits  of  the  inuun- 
tains,  and  gilds  the  leaves  of  the  plantain  and  orange  trees. 
The  plants  are  spread  over  with  gossamer ot  tine  and  trans- 
parent silk,  or  gemmed  with  dew  drops  and  the  vivid 
Iiucs  of  industrious  insects  reflecting  unnumbered  .ints  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  aspect  of  tho  richly  cultivated 
rallies  is  different,  but  not  less  pleasing;  the  whole  of  na- 
ture teems  with  tho  most  varied  productions.  It  often 
happens,  after  the  sun  has  dissipated  the  mint  above  the 
crystal  expanse  of  tlie  ocean,  that  the  scene  is  changed  by 
an  optical  illusion.  The  spectator  observes  aomelimes  a 
sand'bank  rising  out  of  the  deep,  or  distant  canoes  in  tho 
red  clouds,  floating  in  an  aerial  sea.  while  their  sliadowa 
at  tho  same  time  are  accurately  delineated  below  them. 
This  phenomenon,  to  which  the  French  have  given  tho 
name  of  mirage,  is  not  uncommon  in  equatorial  climates. 
Europeans  may  admire  the  views  in  this  archipelago  dur- 
ing tiie  cool  temperature  of  the  morning;  die  lofty  moun- 
tains are  adorned  with  thick  foliage ;  Iho  hills,  from  1  heir 
summits  to  the  very  borders  of  the  sea,  are  fringed  -fcith 
plants  of  never-fading  verdure;  the  mills  and  sugar  work* 
near  them  are  obscured  by  their  branches  or  buried  in 
their  shade.  The  apjiearancc  of  the  vallies  is  pemarkable, 
to  form  even  an  imperfect  idea  of  it,  we  must  group  tog*, 
ther  tbe  palm  tree,  lite  cocoa  nut  and  mountain  cabbage 
ivith  the  tamarind,  thr  orange  and  the  waving  plumes  of 
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the  bamboo  cane.    On  tbeso  plains  we  may  observe  tbe    1<N) 
bashy  oleander,  all  tbe  varieties  of  the  Jemsalem  thorn  '^'' 
and  African  rose,  tbe  bright  scarlet  of  the  cordiuiBf  bow-  """^^ 
era  of  Jessamine  and  GrenadUla  vines  and  the  silver  and 
silky  leaves  of  the  portlandia.    Fields  of  sugar-cane,  the 
houses  of  the  planterst  tbe  huts  of  the  negroes  and  the 
4listant  coast  lined  with  ships  add  to  the  beauty  of  a  West 
Indian  landscape.    At  sun-rise,  when  no  breeze  ripples  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  it  is  frequently  so  transparent  that 
one  can  perceive^  as  if  there  were  no  intervening  medium, 
the  channel  of  the  water,  and  observe  the  shell-fish  scat- 
tered on  the    rocks  and    the    medusse   reposing  on  the 
sand. 

A  hurricane  is  generally  preceded  by  an  awful  stillness  a  hurri 
of  the  elements,  the  air  becomes  close  and  heavy,  the  sun  ^°°^* 
is  red  and  the  stara  at  night  seem  unusually  large.  Fre- 
quent changes  take  place  in  the  thermometer,  which  rises 
sometimes  from  eighty  to  ninety  degrees.*  Darkness  ex- 
tends over  the  earth ;  the  higher  regions  gleam  with  light- 
ning. 

The  impending  storm  is  first  observed  on  the  sea,  foam- 
ing mountains  rise  suddenly  from  its  clear  and  motionless 
surface.  The  wind  rages  with  unrestrained  fury ;  its  noise 
may  be  i^ompared  to  the  distant  thunder.  Tlie  rain  de- 
scends in  torrents,  shrubs  and  lofty  trees  are  borne  down 
by  the  mountain  stream,  the  rivere  overflow  their  banks, 
and  submerge  the  plains.  Terror  and  consternation  seem 
to  pervade  the  whole  of  animated  nature ;  land  birds  are 
driven  into  the  ocean,  and  those  whose  element  is  the  sea, 
seek  for  refuge  in  the  woods.  The  frighted  beasts  of  the 
field  herd  together,  or  roam  in  vain  for  a  place  of  shelter. 
It  is  not  a  contest  of  two  opposite  winds,  or  a  roaring  ocean 
that  shakes  the  earth;  all  the  elements  are  thrown  into 
confusion,  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  seems  as  if  it  ^ 
were  destroyed,  and  nature  appeara  to  hasten  to  her  ancient 
chaos.    Scenes  of  desolation  have  been  disclosed  in  these 

•  Beckford.  ^ 
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BOOK  islands  by  the  morning's  san^— -uprooted  trees,  branches 
xoui*  shiyered  from  their  trunks,  the  ruins  of  houses  have  been 
'""'""^  strewed  oyer  the  land.  The  planter  is  sometimes  unable 
to  distinguish  the  place  of  his  former  possessions.  Fertile 
Tallies  may  be  changed  in  a  few  hours  into  dreary  wastes, 
covered  with  the  carcasses  of  domestic  animals  and  the 
fowls  of  heaven. 
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Cape  Dame  Marie  •  . 
La  GoDaife,  irest  point 

PORTO-RICO. 

Porto-Rico  (toirn) .    . 


Cape  St.  John,  N.  E. 

point 

Idem,  N.  W.  point  • 
Agnadilla,  or   citj  San 

Carlos  ..... 
Casa  de  Mnertot  rock 

LUGATOI    uLia. 

Tnrks  Islet,  (Kej  or 
Sandbank)     .    .    • 

Carqnes  Isles,  (ProTi- 
dence  Keys)  •    .    • 

Great  Inagne  (N.  E. 
point) 

Crooked  Isle,  E.  point 

San  Salfador,  N.  point 

ProTidence,  (Isle    Nas- 
sau)       

Idem 

Isle  Abacn,  N.  E.  point 

BBEMUOAS. 


LauN. 


1? 


33  42 


18  2t  40 

19  40  20 

18  11   10 

19  16  26 
19  16  30 
18  34  42 

18  34  42 
18  27  20 
18  62  40 


Long.  W. 

from 
Loodon. 


Sources  and  Authorities. 


18  29  10 


Qttgt  mnu 
12  27 

69  SQ 
73  29 

73  60 
60  13 
69  9 
68  26 

68  68 

74  33 
73  24 


II 

37 
33 
29 
33 

0 
27 

32 
32 
33 


66  13  16 


18  26    0 
18  31   18 

18  27  20 
17  60    0 


65  43  }6 
67  12  18 

67   12  30 

66  38  16 


Conn,  des  Temps,  and 

Oltmanns. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
D.  Ferrer. 
Cevallos.    Oltmanns. 

Conn,  des  Temps. 
Idem. 
Oltmanns. 
Idem. 


Humboldt,  Serra  and 
Churruca,  hj  lunars, 
oreultations,  &c. 

Ferrer,  calculated  by 
Oltmanns. 

Idem. 


21  11  10 


21  60  46 

21  20  13 

22  39  0 
24  39    0 

l!5  4  33 
26  4  33 
26  29  62 


71   14  66 


72  26    0 

73  12  7 
73  66    0 

76  61   16 

77  22  6 
77  26  20 
77     3  28 


Idem. 
Idem.* 


St  George    ....      32  22    Q   64  69 
N.  E.  point  .    .    .    .     |32  17    4|  64  61 


64  62  63 
63 


Oltmanns*  Researclies, 
4tc. 

Researches  of  Oltmanns, 

inc. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Conn,  des  Temps. 
D.  Ferrer. 
Idem. 


B0« 
XGl 


Meodofa  Rios. 
Idem.         ^,^ 


e 


p 


-/if**^ 


*  These  obeenrations  correct  the  chart  of  Lepes  with  a  reference  t9  the  gene- 
ral pot itira  of  the  isle  of  Porto^Rko. 

vol.  y.  7*^ 
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TtMe  of  tltt  principal  Oeograpkical  Ponfioiu. 


NaiDM  of  Piaccf. 


St.  Thnnia«,(theporl] 
Si.  Croii,  (purl)  .  , 
St.  Martin  (top)  .  . 
Saba,  the  midcile  .  . 
St.    Ewlalia    ble,    tl 

Antigua,     Fort    Hamil- 


Oriadatoiipc,    Bts^e-Ter- 


Itoillinira,  Roseau, 
.Miirtmico.  Forl-Koyal, 

\l4em,  St.  Pierre,   .    . 

,Barba(loe<,      (iMaike- 

lynn's  oliservntor;.] 

/dim.   Fort   fTillouglibj, 

Grenada,  Foi'L-Boyal, 


Tobago,  N.  E.  point, 
Tobago.  3.  W.  point, 
Triniij.  [SpaiiiBh  port,) 
Dragon's  Mouth,    .    . 

Ideith 

Marguerite,  Cape  Mnca- 

Orchilla,  West  Cape. " 


■■29    U 
'     4  30 


Long.  V 


€d    3    C  Researcbes  of  Otlaiuiiw. 
<S1  4C  29rdem. 
63    6  27  D.  Ferrer. 
G3  20  50  Oltmanoi. 

63     5     Oiaem. 

61  66    Olilem. 

61  46  Oldem. 
61  32  K^ldem. 
61  6  Olhlem. 
61   12  40ldem. 


60  27  II 
CO  <9  0 

61  3!i  0 

62  12  ."H) 


si.Sic. 


>  Tba  poritioni  n(  i1ib»  pi 
— Tobngn,  S.  W.  poini 

0  deg.  56  niin.    Longilude, 
li,  SilleK.  ISmin.  15  i 


A.  de  HnmhoMt,  don 

f<il. 
Solano,  tnoanicript 


Ifi  CoDD.  dn  Tempt. 


iiioiulj  ■laisd  by  dUbrant  an* 

accoTiling  lo  Jeffrtfi,  II  deg.  10  mitt. : 

pccordinj  lo  JefficT*,  tt  dej.  53  min. 


AMERICA. 


Table  of  the  principal  Oeograpliical  positions* 


Names  of  Placet. 


CartbageDa  of  the  Indies, 


Tiirbaco,       .    .    .    . 
MompoZ)    •  •    •    •    • 

Honda, 

Santa-Fe  de  Bogota,  . 

Cartago, 

Popayan, 
Pasto,       .    .     . 
Santa-Martha,  . 
Caracas,   .    .     . 


deg.min.Ke.;defC. 
10  26  38:   75 


•     •     • 


Ideniy  .••:.. 

Camana, 

Cuuianacoa,  .... 
San-Thomas,  N.  Guyana, 
San- Fernando   de    Apu- 

res 

May  pu res,  •  •  • 
Esmeralda,  •  • 
Fort  St.  Carlos,  . 
Cayenne,       .    .    . 

PERU,  CBILI,  &c. 


Quito, 


Riobamba, 
Loza,  .  • 
Guayaquil, 
Truiillo, . 
Lima,  .  . 
Callao,  (Caitle  of  St 
Phillip,)    .... 


Lat,  N. 


Long.  W.  I 

from 
London. 


I 


Arica, 


Cape  Moiillooes,  . 
Copiapo,  .  .  •  . 
Coquimba,    .    .    • 


10  18  d 
9  14  11 
5  11  4.^ 
4  3/)  48 
4  44  no 
2  2B  17 
I   13     5 

11  19  30 
10  30  dO 


10  30  24 

10  27  49 

10  16  II 

8     8  11 

7  53  12 
6  13  32 

3  11     0 
I  53  42 

4  56  15 

LATIT.  S. 

0  13  17 

1  41  46 

1  41  46 

2  11  25 

8  5  40| 
12    2  45 

12    3  30 


18  26  40 

23    5  0 

127  10  0 

29  54  40i 


75 
74 

75 
74 
76 
76 
76 
74 
67 


miikieCi 
30     0 


21   40 
27  28 


1 
14 

6 


36 
0 
0 


39  30 

41     0 

8  30 

5     0 


66  50  25 

64  10  0 

63  58  35 

63  55  6 

68     0  0 

68  17  20 

66  0  0 

67  38  24 
52  15  0 


78  !i5  15 


79  0 
79  24 
79  56 
79  19 

77     7 


15 
28 
1.0 
23 
15 


77  14     0 


70  16    5 


70  25 

71  5 
71   10 


15 
15 
15 


Sources  and  Authorities. 


Humboldt,  Nogucra,  Ob- 
serTaiions  of  satellites, 

Humboldt,    Oltmanns. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

ReFearches  of  Oltmanns. 

Humboldt.     Numerous 

astronomical  obserfa- 

tions. 
D.  Ferrer. 
Humboldt. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem.   •' 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Conn,  des  Temps. 


Humboldt's  astronomfeal 

obserrations. 
Idem.    Bougoer,  kc» 
Mem. 
Idem. 
Idom. 
Idem. 

Humboldt.  Obserfatlont 
of  the  passage  of  Mercu- 
ry oTcr  the  sun*s  disc. 

Conn,  des  Temps,  astro* 
nomleal  observations* 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem.   Astronomictl  o 
ser  Tat  toot. 


BC 
XC 


;*#■•> 


Tabie  oj  liu  principal  Geosraphical  puUioiu. 


Source*  %fA  Aalbcrrlliet. 


Valparaiso,  •    -    -    . 

CViiiceptinn,  -  -  -  - 
Taleaguana,  •  .  - 
ValdJYia.  .... 
San.Carlos,  UIc  of 

Cliiloe,      -    -    .    . 
Iiile  Madro  dc  Dioi,  N. 


Coan.  de«TaBpt.Aitfaa. 

Obicrr. 
Idem,  idem. 

Idem. 


IM-lll 


Cape  Pifares,  -  .  - 
l<le  Joan  KrMiandea,  - 
■tie  Masaruero,      -    - 

Isle  Albemarla,  N.   ff. 


Para, 

Iile  of  St.  Joba  tbe 
GfUiBetiit,    -    -    - 


^ao-LuU  de  Maranhao, 


JO  45 
62  48 
33  40 
33  4A  30 


1  23    0 

1  IS    0 
Lit.  S. 

2  29    p 


TA  47  15 

71  64  Mt 

78  AS  1i 

BO  37  IS 


49     0 
4S  AS  £3 


Refif,  port  of   Pcrnam- 

Olioda  de   Pernambiim. 
SaR-!ut*ador    de    Babi, 


44     0    0 

38  48 
38  ZB 

35  43 

3S    :     0 
3fi     5    il 

38  33    0 
22  54    0    42    a    0 


Orient.  Nar.  Mean  o( 
teieral  ohroiM>m«triMl 
obterTaliMH. 

D.  Joie  Patriceo. 

Oriputal  NaTigalor. 

D.  J  Die  Patriceo. 


Ephemrril  orCoiiubn. 


"f  (jpulraphiml  tnen,  wbicti  In 


AlUKIGA. 


3ViiIe  of  the  principal  OeojrapAicoZ  j»ntwiu. 


Namea  of  Placos. 


Cape  Frio    -     -    - 

Ria  JuMiro,  Castle, 
Idem,      .    •    -    - 


41  b-S 
I  36  IS 
I  31    IS 


23     0  30 
22  64 

22  S4 


St.  Paal,  -    '    .  - 

Idem, .    .    -    .  . 

Bv  dof  Santoi, 

C^Mneft,      '    •  • 

Pannuiga,  -    -  - 

Guaratuba,   -    -  - 
lale  St.  Catherine,  fort 

Santa  Cruz,  -  - 

San  Pedro,  Port,  - 


Cape  Santa  Maria, 
Maldonido  Baj,  east- 
Monte- Video  Culle,  - 
Buenoi-Ajres,  •    -    - 

Idem, 

Cape  St.  Anlonio,  N. 

Idem,  S.  point,-    •    • 


1  37  30 

1  A7  30 

1  fi4  48 

1  35  26; 

1  36  4o: 

B  20  30 


42  7  30 

43  17  44 
42  47  3^ 


)  47  30 
)  4T  51 
)   48    8 

)  47  fiO  S 


Brougbton,  Hejirood. 

KruaeDclern. 

Connais.  ilea  Temps. 
Ephera.  of  Coimbra. 

Captain  Kurd. 

Cnim  des  Tcmpa.  1817. 

Dorla  Mem.  of  tbe  Aca- 
demy ofLi^bon.  Aatro- 
iiomical  observaljona. 

Olirera  Barbou..  ib. 
Conn,  des  Temps. 
Adm.  Campbell,  1807. 

0  Idem! 


LaPe?  ronae.Kniaenstern, 
&c.    Mean  of  tbe  whole, 
fil  fi6     0Orient.Navig.Obs.EDg- 
liah  and  Spanish,  com- 

"ildem.  " 


54  47 
M  10 
&8  23  38 
SB  24 


Keqiiisite  Tables. 
"        dea  Temps. 

C^Spaniah    Chart  of    Itio 

Plata. 
SHurd. 


S*n-Paulo,  or  Penedo  of 
San-Pedro,     -    - 


I  29  15    OiB.  Willi    _ 

)   20  15    O.Ori«DU1        ITaTigator. 

Mean  of  the  whole. 
)  28  3J    OKphem.  de  Coimbra. 


lole.  ^^ 

""Ls.jr 


Table  of  the  principal  Geographical  positiont. 
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I 


Fernaado  Noronlia,  I 
Pyrmmid,  -  -  -  - 
ltocca<i.  (the  Rocka,)  - 
Ahrothos,  N.  itoint,  - 
Idem.  S.  point.  ■  - 
Idem,  B.  point,  -  • 
Santa-Barbani,  IisIeI, 
Trinidad,  S,  K,  poini. 

Idem,  (be  ceolre,  -    - 


Saiembourg, 


3  S3  20  S 
IT  40     0  3 


20  2B 
20  30 
30  45 


2S  41 
19  31 


0|l;pliem.  ofCoimb* 
0;>dem. 
0  Idem. 
0  Idem. 
0  FlJaders.  lutiirdiitafiMt. 
0  ■■lein,  chrononieter. 
0  11  or* burgh,  nhi«rtaIioiu| 
of  tea  Koj^tt'h  tench.: 
44  La  P^^rouie,  luatr  dit- 

A2  Epliein.  nf  Coimbrv.t 
iS  Urienlal      Navijaior. 

Meal)  olDct. 

0  IlnrKUirgli. 

4  Coon,  det  Tempt. 

0  Liademann  of  Munnrk*- 

dani.   IC70. 
U  Callottaj-,         AmerictD, 


•  Waul 

1  Tlio  Ejihemeridi 


30  18     0   28  20    O 


proliibits  ui  (tain  giving  tl: 


norilj. 


}  II  ii  nol  Hill  in  ibB  Eplieimiidpi 
part  ur  IliF  Group  of  Tclnidvd,  m  tli<- 
Vai,  whOH  nsRW  li  not  initlcatod, 

I  ThsaiitlBureortlif  iikofSniF 
The  lODgitudc  indicated  by  Lliidetn. 
Iwo  dogreet  it  no  objecilon  lo  nut  m 
IB  variff  in  detail  ibe  obEcifatlon  of  I 
■ouBbi  rot  il  fioiiias  lit^ntt 
0  E.E.E.  The  lame  Tcui,  1 
I  under  Ibfl  old  taliludi 
«  pilot 


•(1.er  Ibii  ill*,  Santa  Maria,  maket 
ide  iremi  10  show,  oi  ibal  of  Mania 

lit  or  Saienbuic  liai  bern  doubted. 
lilting  V0(7  uuceiiain,  a  difference  oC 
Ang  rlifl  ideiititj.  Il  i*  Onljr  Bectauty 
iinr.aIloitar>  Cotitkln  Fllndera bad 
HI  farther,  I 
AmetiraD  Captain  Calloway  • 
'       h  farlLec  eaal. 

tin  Plata  obwrvsd  ai 


AMEBICA. 
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Table  of  the  principal  Geographical  po»iHom, 


BOOK 
XCIII* 


Names  of  Places. 


MAOELLA2VIC  COUNTRIES, 
OR  TERRA  DEL  FUEGO, 
PATAGONIA,  &C. 

Port  Valdez,     .     .    . 


Sauta-EleDB, 

Malespioa, 

Cape  Blanco,     • 
Port  Desire, 

—  St,  Julian, 

—  Santa  Cruz, 
Rio  Gall^oB,  . 
Cape  Virgin, 
Cape  San-Espiritn, 
Neif  Year's  Isle, 
Cape  Snccess,  . 
Cape  Horn,  .  . 
I8le9  Diego,  Bamires, 


FALKLAND,     OR    HALOUIN 
ISLES. 

Port  Egmont,    .    .    . 

Port  Soledad,    •    .    . 

Isle  of  Georgia,  N. 
Cape, 

Sandwich  Land  or  South- 
ern Thule,    •    .    . 


deg.raiii.KC. 


Lat.  S. 


42  30  0 


44  32 
i5  11 
47  IC 
47  45 

49  8 

50  17 

51  40 

52  21 
52  41 

54  48 

55  1 

55  58 

56  27 


0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

M 

0 

30 

30 


Lung.  W. 

fiom 
Loiuinn. 

deg.roiD.we. 


Sources  and  Authorities. 


63  40  15 


65  29 

66  40 
65  59 


30 


Malespina  and  other  Spa-| 

nish  oflBcers. 
Idem. 
Ojldem. 
15;|dem. 
66    3  15  Idem. 


67  43 

68  31 

69  5 
68  7 
68  25 
63  59 
65  17 
67  21 
67  21 


15 

15 

0 


Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 
25!|dem. 
15|ldem. 
15;ldem. 
15|ldem. 
15!ldem. 
15  Idem. 


1 

51  24  0 
51  32  30 

59  52  15 
58  7  15 

54  4  45 

38  15  0 

59  34  0 

27  45  0 

Oriental  Navigator. 
Idem. 


Idem. 


two  and  a  half  br«ad ;  it  was  flat,  but  on  the  east  there  was  a  peak  about 
venty  feet  high. 

The  route  of  Flinders  did  not  pass  either  the  isle  of  Columbus  nor  that  seen 
by  Galloway;  if  the  observation  of  the  last  is  not  confirmed,  the  isle  of  Colum- 
bus would  be  the  true  Saxemburg,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  difficronce  of 
longitude.    But  we  think  that  the  two  isles  eiist  simultaneously. 


END   OF  YOLUME   FIFTH. 
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